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PREFACE 


This book was motivated by my own need for a useable, scholarly edi- 
tion and translation of the Refutation of All Heresies. Previous (complete) 
translations are now outdated, and the most recent critical edition is vir- 
tually unusable. J. H. MacMahon’ translation in the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
is based mainly on the editio princeps of the Refutation printed in 1851 
by Emmanuel Miller. In 1921, F Legge made a second English transla- 
tion based on the 1860 edition of Patricius Cruice. MacMahon had a lively 
style, but his translation is marred by its many faulty readings and out- 
dated vocabulary. Legge’s translation is literal to the point of agony and 
was based on an edition of the Greek text that had been, even in his time, 
replaced by that of Wendland (1916). The most recent critical edition 
(Marcovich, 1986—with a preface dated to 1980) has sat idle for almost 
thirty years with no translator coming forward. After reading the reviews, 
there is little wonder. Although Marcovich’s double apparatus and indi- 
ces are generous, his libido emendationis altered readings on almost every 
paragraph, making the text a minefield for scholars whose eyes are not 
constantly trained on the apparatus. Consequently, my initial desire to 
produce a working translation also necessitated a new edition of the text 
more faithful to the manuscript tradition. I offer the edition here as a ser- 
vice to the scholarly community. 

Sincere thanks go to the editors of Writings from the Greco-Roman 
World. My friend Blaire French kindly proofread my initial transla- 
tion of the Refutation. Emanuele Castelli offered helpful comments on 
my introduction. Special appreciation is owed to Joshua Langseth, who 
meticulously and efficiently checked the translation and notes. Many of 
his corrections and suggestions are incorporated throughout this edition. 
Any errors that remain are my responsibility. 

My hope is that this edition will spark renewed attention and interest 
in this bizarre masterpiece. What was meant as the heresiography to end 
all heresiography is in effect a mine of (in many cases, uniquely preserved) 


-ix- 


x PREFACE 


information on ancient philosophy, early Christology, gnostic thought, 
ancient magic, astrology, numerology, mystery cults, and a host of other 
esoterica. A full translation is offered in the hopes that the text will not 
merely be mined, however, but appreciated and studied as a rhetorical and 
polemical work in its own right. No longer can this author depend on the 
famous but misty figure of Hippolytos to lend succor to his reputation. 
Still, the sympathetic reader will discover that this author, whom time and 
political circumstance have stripped of a name, is well worth reading in 
his own right. 

You, O reader, may not ever break through this “labyrinth of heresies,” 
but the treasures that await you will appear at every turn. 


Charlottesville 
St. Patrick's Day, 2015 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Manuscript Tradition 


The Refutation of All Heresies is not a well-attested work. There are five 
manuscripts of book 1, all of which ascribe the work to Origen.' Books 2 
and 3 are lost. Books 4-10 exist in a single fourteenth-century manuscript 
found in 1841 at Mount Athos by Constantinus Minoides Mynas. 

Mynas was sent east by the University of Paris to collect ancient manu- 
scripts. On February 25, 1842, he reported by letter that he had acquired 
thirty-five texts. Among them was an anonymous refutation composed in 
six books. Mynas attributed the work to Origen because the form of argu- 
ment, he thought, resembled the Contra Celsum. The manuscript, labeled 
Parisinus Supplément grec 464 (hereafter P), was deposited in the Biblio- 
theque Royale.” 

The books of the Refutation were then recompiled. In 1851, book 1 
was combined with books 4-10 in the Oxford edition of Emmanuel Mill- 
er.> Miller attributed the entire work to Origen. Eight years later, the edi- 
tion of L. Duncker and F. G. Schneidewin ascribed the work to the misty 
figure of Hippolytos.* The 1860 edition of Patricius Cruice did not record 


1. Codex Laurentianus IX 32 (fourteenth century), Ottobonianus 194 (sixteenth— 
seventeenth century), Barberinianus 496 (sixteenth-seventeenth century), Barberinia- 
nus 362 (sixteenth—seventeenth century), and Taurinensis B VI 25 (sixteenth century). 
For details, see Miroslav Marcovich, ed., Hippolytus: Refutatio omnium haeresium, PTS 
25 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986), 2. 

2. The story of Mynas’s discovery is variously told. See, e.g., Pierre Nautin, Hip- 
polyte et Josipe: Contribution a histoire de la littérature chrétienne du troisiéme siécle 
(Paris: Cerf, 1947), 20-21. 

3. Emmanuel Miller, ed., Qpryévoug Pirrocopotpeva 7 Kata Tact alpécewy 
édeyxos. Origenis Philosophumena sive Omnium haeresium refutatio e codice Parisino 
(Oxford: Academic, 1851). 

4. L. Duncker and E G. Schneidewin, eds., S. Hippolyti episcopi et martyris: Refuta- 
tionis omnium haeresium librorum decem quae supersunt (Gottingen: Dieterich, 1859). 
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an author but indicated that the work was ascribed to Origen (opus Ori- 
geni adscriptum).° 


Title 


Although we lack a title in the manuscripts for the treatise as a whole, the 
brief tables of contents at the head of each book consistently refer to the 
work as ‘O xata Tacdv aipecewy EAeyyos: The Refutation of All Heresies. Yet 
the word “refutation,” from the Latin refutatio, has the potential to mislead. 
The author did indeed aim to refute his opponents. Yet he also, and primar- 
ily, intended to denounce, unmask, and expose his enemies as plagiarists— 
with the ultimate goal of showing them “naked and full of shame” (Ref. 1, 
pref. §11).® 

A generation earlier, Irenaeus claimed that to expose the doctrines of 
the “gnostics” was to refute them (Haer. 1.31.3). But his exposé was accom- 
panied by four books of rational, scriptural, and rhetorical arguments 
attempting to refute his opponents. In the Refutation, as Gérard Vallée has 
pointed out, “we witness ... almost a complete disappearance of this type 
of argumentation.”” The truth alone so effectively topples error, affirms 
the author of the Refutation, it has only to manifest itself “inexorable and 
unadorned” (Ref. 10.5.1). 

For a long time in English, the Refutation was also called Philosophou- 
mena (or Philosophumena). Indeed, F. Legge (following Cruice) gave it this 
title in the last full English translation (1921).* The author of the Refuta- 
tion refers to Ta dtAogodovpeva in 9.8.2: “Now, even though I formerly set 
out the theory of Herakleitos in ta diAogodovueva....” Miroslav Marcovich 
believed that ta piAocodouvyeva referred to book 1.° Jaap Mansfeld viewed 


5. Patricius Cruice, ed., Philosophumena sive haeresium omnium confutatio opus 
Origeni adscriptum e cod. Paris. rec. (Paris: Imperial, 1860). 

6. Daniel A. Bertrand, “La notion d’apocryphe dans largumentation de la Réfuta- 
tion de toutes le hérésies,” in Apocryphité: Histoire d'un concept transversal aux reli- 
gions du livre en hommage a Pierre Geoltrain, ed. Simon Claude Mimouni, BEHER 113 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2002), 131-40 (138). Cf. Gérard Vallée, A Study in Anti-gnostic 
Polemics: Irenaeus, Hippolytus and Epiphanius (Waterloo: Wilfred Laurier University 
Press, 1981), 52. 

7. Vallée, Study, 51. 

8. E Legge, trans., Philosophoumena, or the Refutation of All Heresies, 2 vols. 
(London: SPCK, 1921). 

9. Marcovich, Refutatio, 1. He also notes that ptAccodovueva appears as a title at 
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hiAocodovpeve as a title or subtitle for the work as a whole.'® Against Man- 
sfeld, Clemens Scholten argued that diAogodovueve refers in Ref. 9.8.2 and 
elsewhere to the philosophical teachings of particular individuals.!! The 
author of the Refutation, it seems, did not intend to call his entire treatise 
Philosophical Teachings. 

Photios, patriarch of Constantinople (858-867, 877-886) noted that 
“some people” (aot) say that Gaius of Rome composed a book called The 
Labyrinth (tov AaBvpwGov, Bibl. chap. 48). According to Photios, Gaius tes- 
tified at the end of The Labyrinth that he had written a work about the 
nature of the universe (mepl TH¢ Tob Tavtos ovclas). At the end of the Refuta- 
tion, the author refers to his treatise mept tH¢ tod mavto¢ obcias (10.32.4)— 
exactly the same words used by Photios. Emmanuele Castelli uses this pas- 
sage as evidence that the author of the Refutation once called his work The 
Labyrinth, with The Refutation of All Heresies serving as a subtitle.!* Natu- 
rally, The Labyrinth could also be a title later applied to the work, based on 
the opening line of book 10: “I have broken through the labyrinth of her- 
esies” (Tov AaBUpivboy Tay aipécewy ... SlappyZavees, 10.5.1). One wonders 
whether the author would have named his work using a term that refers to 
the intricate doctrines of his opponents. Given the present state of knowl- 
edge, it seems best simply to call our work The Refutation of All Heresies. 


The Edition of Marcovich 


The translator must confront head on the problems of the most recent crit- 
ical edition of the Refutation produced by the accomplished scholar Miro- 
slav Marcovich (1986). Marcovich has been regularly and rightly taken to 
task for his invasive, unnecessary, and conjectural emendations to our only 
surviving manuscript of books 4-10. Some scholars have deemed Marco- 
vich’s edition “unusable”—apart from its indices—and revert to the older 


the end of book 4 and the beginning of book 9 (8-9). He concludes that “Philosophu- 
mena was extended from Book I to the entire work by the posterior tradition only” (9). 

10. Jaap Mansfeld, Heresiography in Context: Hippolytus’ Elenchos as a Source for 
Greek Philosophy, PhA 56 (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 1. 

11. Clemens Scholten, “Der Titel von Hippolyts Refutatio, StPatr 31 (1997): 
343-48. 

12. Emanuele Castelli, “Saggio introduttivo: LElenchos, ovvero una ‘biblioteca’ 
contro le eresie,’ in Ippolito’: Confutazione di tutte le eresie, ed. Aldo Magris (Brescia: 
Morcelliana, 2012), 30. See further idem, Un falso letterario sotto il nome di Flavio 
Giuseppe, JAC Erganzungsband 7 (Minster: Aschendorff, 2011), 44-51. 
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edition of Paul Wendland (1916).!> Wendland, although he suggested 
many emendations, was less inclined to intervene in the text itself. This 
tendency led him, on occasion, to print an illogical text. 

Marcovich realized that P is an extremely corrupt text. As he puts it: 
“The codex is plagued with huge textual gaps, countless word omissions, 
displacement of words and even entire clauses, intrusive marginal glosses, 
and above all many scribal errors.’!5 These corruptions must be taken seri- 
ously. By the time of his edition, Marcovich had already spent eighteen 
years with the Refutation. In a series of articles, he literally printed noth- 
ing but an army of emendations.!° The majority of his emendations were 
cosmetic (the addition of particles, articles, the standardization of spelling, 
and so on).!” Many others were necessary to restore sense to the text, espe- 
cially in poorly transmitted sections and those dealing with arithmetical 
speculation. Some other emendations, though strictly speaking unneces- 
sary, remain plausible and should be considered valid attempts to restore 
the text.!§ 

Nevertheless, a great many of Marcovich’s emendations are too clever 
by half. They reflect the mind-set of nineteenth-century philologists who 
proposed emendations as trophies of erudition. Overall, Marcovich has 
done the work of a translator: he clarified antecedents and transitions by 
prodigally inserting verbs and connecting particles—in general filling in 


13. See the reviews of Marcovich’s edition by Manlio Simonetti in Aug 27 (1987): 
631-34; Dieter Hagedorn in JAC 32 (1989): 210-14. Cf. Castelli, Falso letterario, 4 n. 
6. The most recent Italian translation of Ref. (Magris, Confutazione) translates Wend- 
land’s text. 

14. An example of an illogical reading is Ref. 4.4.7, where Wendland printed 
mapapvrdzacbat thy tod yevwybévtos dpav xat’ obpavoy BAeTouevny. This reading indi- 
cates that the astrologer observes the hour of the native’s birth in the sky. But the hour 
cannot be seen in the sky, only the stars. Cf. Wendland’s text at Ref. 1.8.4. Marcovich 
also accused Wendland of misreading P and of omitting Greek words (Refutatio, 7). 

15. Marcovich, Refutatio, 6-7. 

16. Marcovich lists his contributions in Refutatio, xv. 

17. A large amount of his cosmetic emendations produce a smoother, more read- 
able text. Unfortunately, most are unnecessary, and some are based on philological 
pedantry (e.g., the need to avoid hiatus). 

18. Unlike Wendland, Marcovich also makes heavy use of angled brackets (< >), 
which immediately alert the reader to textual emendations (though Marcovich is not 
entirely consistent in this practice). Marcovich’s apparatus also covers orthographic 
variants and itacisms not recorded elsewhere. Marcovich’s use of parentheses is ambig- 
uous: they contain letters faded or illegible in P as well as letters that Marcovich has 
added to fill out an abbreviation. 
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logical gaps that could be inferred from parallel constructions. Occasion- 
ally, when one of the more bizarre passages of the Refutation (and they 
are legion) struck him as illogical, he restored the logic but destroyed the 
sense. At times, he thought that he could insert words based on far-flung 
“parallels” from both well-known and obscure sources. He “restored” some 
readings in the “gnostic” material based on what he thought was “standard 
terminology.’!? Especially confusing for source criticism is his tendency 
to insert pyatv, or change dyotv to pact (and vice versa), in the reports. A 
host of other (no less irksome) emendations can be described as (in the 
words of Josef Frickel) “right in terms of meaning, but text-critically false” 
(sinngemaB zwar richtig, texkritisch jedoch falsch).”° In these cases, Marco- 
vich produced a text that made good sense only to replace one that made 
equally good sense. Marcovich was not the first interventionist editor to 
lay his hands on the Refutation. Nonetheless, he compounded problems 
by printing some of the daring emendations of his predecessors. A cursory 
overview of his edition will reveal that he left no paragraph untouched. 

Consequently, Marcovich’s edition cannot be the basis of a new trans- 
lation. Yet merely returning to Wendland’s text is also methodologically 
unsound, since it neglects the hard work of judging, one by one, the worth 
of Marcovich’s emendations. A third option is required here, in accord 
with the biblical counsel: mévta doxidlete, TO xaddv xatéyete (“test all 
things, and retain what is good,’ 1 Thess 5:21). What is required is a new 
text, one that retains Marcovich’s helpful and plausible emendations while 
discarding those that are speculative, decorative, and unnecessary. I have 
attempted to provide such an edition here. In text-critical decisions, there 
is a general and simple rule followed throughout: where the text of P makes 
adequate grammatical and logical sense, it stands. Where it does not make 
sense, the least disruptive and most plausible emendations are sought. 
Accepted emendations of Marcovich that significantly alter the sense of 
the text are flagged in the notes.”! 


19. Marcovich, Refutatio, 8. 

20. Josef Frickel, “Hippolyt von Rom: Refutatio, Buch X,’ in Uberlieferungsgeschich- 
tliche Untersuchungen, ed. Franz Paschke (Berlin: Akademie, 1981), 217-44 (220). 

21. Here one must add a brief notice about Marcovich’s list of parallel texts (housed 
in his upper apparatus). This apparatus is considerably fuller than Wendland’s, causing 
joy in the hearts of uninitiated readers. One feels a duty to warn them, however, that 
dozens of these references are in fact false parallels and miscitations that will lead the 
reader on many a wild goose chase. An attempt is made here to filter out these false 
parallels, leaving only references of direct relevance to the Refutation. 


XXxii Refutation of All Heresies 
The Question of Authorship” 


In the recent second edition of the Society of Biblical Literature Handbook 
of Style, the Refutation is the only work (to my knowledge) with the honor 
of being ascribed to two authors. The authors are, to be sure, quite closely 
related. One is called “Hippolytus” and the other “Hippolytus of Rome.” 
This double attribution in a standard manual highlights the fact that ques- 
tions about the Refutation’s authorship have yet to be settled. 

As it stands, P is anonymous. Only in a marginal note in book 10 
(immediately before chapter 32) does a scribe write in red: wpryévys xat 
wptyévous O4%a (“Origen and the Doctrine of Origen”). Manuscripts of 
book 1, however, clearly attribute the work to Origen. As we have seen, the 
first editor of the Refutation (Miller) attributed the entire ten books to the 
Alexandrian theologian. 

Nevertheless, surging doubts about Origenic authorship in the mid- 
nineteenth century gave rise to a circus of attributions. As J. H. MacMahon 
wrote: “Heuman attributed the Philosophumena to Didymus [the Blind] 
of Alexandria, Gale to Aetius [an Arian bishop of the fourth century]... 
Fessler and Bauer ascribed it to Caius [i.e., Gaius, a Roman apologist in the 
early third century], but the Abbe Jellabert to Tertullian.” In the race to 
determine the author, Epiphanios and Novatian also came in for honorable 


22. For the earliest hypotheses about authorship, see Josef Frickel’s summary in 
Das Dunkel um Hippolyt von Rom: Ein Lésungsversuch; Die Schriften Elenchos und 
Contra Noétum (Graz: Graz University Press, 1988), 95-99. Recent general treatments 
of Hippolytos and his works include Ronald E. Heine, “Hippolytus, Ps.-Hippolytus and 
the Early Canons,’ in The Cambridge History of Early Christian Literature, ed. Fran- 
ces Young, Lewis Ayres, and Andrew Louth (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2004), 142-51; Claudio Moreschini and Enrico Norelli, Early Christian Greek and 
Latin Literature: A Literary History, trans. Matthew J. O'Connell, 2 vols. (Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, 2005), 1:232-47; Ulrich Volp, “Hippolytus of Rome,’ in Early Christian 
‘Thinkers: The Lives and Legacies of Twelve Key Figures, ed. Paul Foster (Downers Grove, 
IL: IVP Academic, 2010), 141-53. For the author of the Refutation, see esp. the essays 
by Manlio Simonetti, Clemens Scholten, Allen Brent, and Emanuele Castelli published 
in Gabriella Aragione and Enrico Norelli, eds., Des évéques, des écoles et des hérétiques: 
Actes du colloque international sur la “Refutation de toutes les heresies” Genéve, 13-14 
juin 2008 (Prahins: Editions du Zébre, 2011). 

23. SBLHS, 153-54. 

24. J. H. MacMahon, “Introductory Notice to Hippolytus,” in ANF 5:5. 
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mention.” But when the dust of argument settled, it was Hippolytos who 
won the prize of authorship. 

The success of Hippolytos—whose name amalgamates at least two leg- 
endary martyrs in the Roman Catholic Church—was largely due to the 
work of Catholic historian of Christianity Johann Joseph Ignatius von 
Dollinger.*° Déllinger emphasized that the author of the Refutation sup- 
posed himself to be a bishop—actually a “high priest” (see Ref. 1, pref. $6)— 
in apostolic succession over a community that rivaled the self-proclaimed 
“catholic” church. At the time, the largest Roman church was led by Bishop 
Kallistos (or Callistus, 217-222 CE) and his successor Urban (222-230 
CE).?” The provenance of the Refutation is thus Roman. The combination 
of Roman provenance and the author’s episcopal status, Déllinger believed, 
eliminated Hippolytos’s contenders for authorship. Eusebios in the fourth 
century called Hippolytos mpoectws (“presider”) of an unknown church 
(Hist. eccl. 6.20). Jerome took the word to mean episcopus, but he too was 
strangely ignorant of Hippolytos’s provenance (Vir. ill. 61). Since the loca- 
tion of Hippolytos’s episcopal see was thus “open,” so to speak, Déllinger 
could install him at Rome. 

According to Déllinger, Hippolytos set himself up as antipope (Gegen- 
papst) to Kallistos.*® Two notices in the Chronography of 354 mention a 
Roman Hippolytos. The first notice (in the Liberian Catalogue) reports that 
in 235 CE a “presbyter” (presbiter) called Hippolytos was exiled to Sar- 
dinia with Urban’s successor Pontian (230-235 CE). In the second notice 
(the Deposition of Martyrs) it is recorded that a Hippolytos was buried on 
August 13. The year of his deposition is not specified, but it is the same day 
that Pontian was laid to rest.”? Déllinger identified Hippolytos the Roman 
presbyter and martyr with Hippolytos the bishop and putative writer of the 
Refutation. The fact that Pope Fabian (236-250 CE) buried Pontian and the 
presbyter Hippolytos on the day celebrating the union of the Latin tribes 


25. J. J. Ignatius von Ddllinger, Hippolytus und Kallistus: Oder, Die romische Kirche 
in der ersten Halfte des dritten Jahrhunderts (Regensburg: G. J. Manz, 1853), appendix 
E, 354-55. 

26. Below I quote the English translation of Ddllinger by Alfred Plummer, Hip- 
polytus and Callistus: The Church of Rome in the First Half of the Third Century (Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 1876). 

27. Ref. 9.7.2-3; 9.9.11-12. 

28. Déllinger, Hippolytus and Callistus, xiv. 

29. Castelli, “Saggio introduttivo,” in Magris, Confutazione, 37, who cites the most 
recent edition of the Chronography. 
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(August 13) indicated to Dollinger that a reconciliation had occurred 
between the author of the Refutation and the larger catholic community 
sometime before the author’s death.*° 

Hippolytan authorship of the Refutation eventually assumed the status 
of received scholarly tradition. There were a few protests, notably from Car- 
dinal Newman, who could not believe that Hippolytos, “who has ever been 
in the brightest light of ecclesiastical approbation,’ could be “the author of 
that malignant libel on his contemporary Popes” (referring to Ref. 9.11-12).°! 
At the same time, certain Anglican divines were delighted to have papal 
authority (recently made infallible) torn to shreds by a respected ancient 
authority—and competing “pope” no less.” 

In the mid-twentieth century, Déllinger’s theory was battered—but 
hardly toppled—by the young scholar Pierre Nautin. Nautin proposed that, 
due to methodological, stylistic, and theological differences, the author of 
the Refutation could not be the same man as the Hippolytos who wrote 
the extant heresiological work Contra Noetum as well as the biblical com- 
mentaries ascribed to Hippolytos.*? There were thus two authors, Nautin 
argued, with different names. One author was Hippolytos, a church leader 
located somewhere in the east. The other author composed the Refutation. 
He was a Roman bishop known by the name of Iwoyjmo¢ (or Josephus)—a 
name that Nautin plucked from Photios, Bibliotheca, chapter 48. 

The name of Nautin’s rival bishop did not stand scrutiny, but his two- 
author theory eventually secured support among Italian scholars.*4 A 


30. Dollinger, Hippolytus and Callistus, 72. Allen Brent adds that the compiler 
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SVTQ 48 [2004]: 207-31 [220-21]). 

31. Newman, as quoted by Plummer in appendix B to Déllinger, Hippolytus and 
Callistus, 342-43, emphasis original. According to Newman, the writer of the Refuta- 
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in the Earlier Part of the Third Century, 2nd ed. (London: Francis & John Rivington, 
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34. For a full history of research, see Frickel, Dunkel, 99-118; Manlio Simonetti, 
ed., Ippolito: Contro Noeto, Biblioteca Patristica (Bologna: Dehoniane, 2000), 71-139. 
For scholars opposing Nautin, see the contributions of Josef Frickel (“Ippolito di Roma 
Scrittore e Martire”) and V. Saxer (“La questione di Ippolito romano: A proposito di un 
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prominent representative, Manlio Simonetti, tentatively proposed that 
there were two men named Hippolytos: one an eastern bishop and the other 
the author of the Refutation.*° The first Hippolytos authored an exegetical 
block of works that include Antichrist, the Commentary on Daniel, David 
and Goliath, Commentary on the Song of Songs, The Blessings of Isaac and 
Jacob, and The Blessings of Moses. The second Hippolytos composed our 
Refutation, along with two works now commonly called On the Universe 
and Chronicle (Zuvaywyn Xpovdv, edited by Bauer and Helm).*° 

According to Vincenzo Loi, the two groups of texts reveal two authors 
who were both psychologically and culturally distinct. The writer of the 
Refutation was a man of learning, self-conscious, aggressive, and philo- 
sophical. Hippolytos the commentator, by contrast, was a homilist with 
no special interest in philosophy, a pastor of souls who was opposed (or at 
least indifferent) to Roman rule.%” 

In his 1986 edition of the Refutation, Marcovich seems to have been 
unaware of—or simply ignored—these developments among Italian schol- 
ars. He assumes one Hippolytos and calls the circumstantial evidence for 
Hippolytan authorship of the Refutation “overwhelming?’3® 

Marcovich bases his claim primarily on book titles. The self-cita- 
tions in the Refutation permit one to ascribe to him three other works. 
Two were just mentioned: Chronicle (Ref. 10.30.1, 5) and On the Universe 


libro recente”) in Nuove ricerche su Ippolito, SEAug 30 (Rome: Patristic Institute, 1989), 
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36. Vincenzo Loi, “La Problematica storico-letteraria su Ippolito di Roma,’ in 
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(Ref. 10.32.4). A third (lost) work, now commonly called Syntagma, was a 
short heresiological treatise by our author that predated the Refutation.°° 
Linguistic, stylistic, and doctrinal correspondences also indicate that the 
author of these three works is the same.*° 

Marcovich then turns to a list of works discovered on the plinth of a 
headless statue found by Pirri Ligorio in 1561. Unfortunately, the damaged 
state of the female represented (who, as it turns out, became male in Ligo- 
rio’s “reconstruction”) as well as doubts about the place of the statue's dis- 
covery do not allow us to identify the author(s) of the works inscribed on 
the plinth.*! Nevertheless, two of the titles on the plinth seemed to match 
works of our author: 


1. A Chronicle (Xpovxév on the statue) ~ étepat BiBAot in Ref. 
10.30.1, 5. 

2. Against the Greeks and against Plato or On the Universe (Ilpos 
"EMnvas xal mp0 TAatwva y xal Tept tot Tavtdc on the statue) 
= Tlepl THs TOU Matos ovctas in Ref. 10.32.4.7 


It is somewhat daring to attribute Xpovxdiv to the author of the Refutation, 
since the actual contents of the work named on the statue are unclear, and 
Ref. 10.30.1, 5 do not actually supply a title for the “other books” men- 
tioned (although it is clear that they dealt with the genealogies in Jewish 
scripture). Slightly more promising is the (not entirely) overlapping title 
of the second work. Here, however, Ref. 10.32.4 seems to refer only to the 
work in question. It does not record its proper title. Nevertheless, the verbal 
overlap in mepl tot mavtd¢ became the golden link that, Marcovich believed, 
connected the author of the Refutation with the author of the works on the 
Ligorio statue. 


39. Ref. 1, pref. §1. Pierre Nautin offers a still valuable introduction to the Syn- 
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VCSup 31 (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 51-114. 
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But to whom do the rest of the works carved on the statue plinth 
belong? According to Marcovich, five other titles there match works attrib- 
uted to Hippolytos elsewhere.’ They include: 


1. On the Pascha (Anddatkis xpéve tot dove [x]at te ev 7 mrvarxt 
on the statue) ~ Ilept tot Tlacya in Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 6.22. 

2. On the Psalms ([Eig tovg ]aAmous on the statue) ~ De Psalmis 
in Jerome, Vir. ill. 61.44 

3. On the Sorceress ([Eig éy]yaotpiuv§ov on the statue) ~ De Saul 
et pytonissa in Jerome, Vir. ill. 61. 

4. On John’s Gospel and Apocalypse ([T]a umep tod xata Iwavyy 
evaly]yeAiou xal dmoxaAvpews on the statue) ~ De Apocalypsi 
in Jerome, Vir. ill. 61.4 

5. On God and the Resurrection of the Flesh (Ilept 8[eo]d xat 
gapxos avactdcews on the statue) ~ De resurrectione in Jerome, 
Vir. ill. 61.4% 


Marcovich reasons that, (1) because these other five works on the Ligorio 
statue concur in title with works of Hippolytos mentioned in Eusebios and 
Jerome and (2) one title on the statue (On the Universe) agrees (more or 
less) with a work self-cited by the author of the Refutation, then (3) the 
author of the Refutation must be Hippolytos.*” 


43. Marcovich, Refutatio, 12-13. 
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But Marcovich does not explain why the author’s ten-volume magnum 
opus—the Refutation—went without mention on the statue.** He also does 
not clarify why John Damascene, Photios, and John Philoponos never 
identified On the Universe (which they knew) as a work of Hippolytos. 

Marcovich’s major misstep, however, was his failure to take seriously 
the two-author theory, which had the potential to undermine his entire 
argument. He dealt curtly with Nautin, nimbly skirting around his two- 
author thesis.*? He then took no account of Loi and Simonetti’s proposal 
about two authors (one eastern, one Roman) who composed two sepa- 
rate groups of works.°? In the same volume presenting Loi and Simonetti’s 
theory, Margherita Guarducci electrified Hippolytos scholars by proving 
that the Ligorio statue represented a woman and therefore was not a physi- 
cal representation of Hippolytos.*! 

After Marcovich’s edition, there emerged additional problems about 
the works inscribed on the statue. In 1995, Allen Brent pointed out that 
although Eusebios and Jerome separately list works of Hippolytos, their 
two lists overlap with the statue only in regard to two works: Tlept tot 
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Tlacya (On the Pascha) and Ilpog Mapxiwva (Against Markion).>* Yet the 
statue reads, not I1po¢ Mapxiwva, but Tlept tayadot xat modev To xaxdv 
(Concerning the Good and the Source of Evil)—hardly a strict match. Other 
works on the statue that overlap with Jerome’ list (e.g., On the Sorceress, 
On the Psalms) are “titles for scriptural commentaries in general that are 
quite frequently shared by multiple authors.’>? Brent concludes that only 
On the Pascha was a secure work of Hippolytos that was also attested on 
the statue.°* Recently, however, J. A. Cerrato has pointed out that since 
Hippolytos’s paschal work is lost, we have “no basis by which to identify it 
with the statue inscriptions.”°° 

In the past twenty years, the thread connecting Hippolytos and the 
Refutation has reached its breaking point. In his 1995 study, Brent pres- 
ents a complex two-author theory. He argues that the Ligorio statue is a 
community artifact listing works of multiple authors.*° In Brent’s recon- 
struction, the author of the Refutation becomes an anonymous early third- 
century bishop who dies, leaving his community to a member of the same 
school—in fact the “real” Hippolytos, who reconciles with the successors 
of Kallistos, is subsequently acknowledged as a presbyter and suffers mar- 
tyrdom with Pontian in 235 CE. The statue plinth refrains from listing the 
Refutation due to its inflammatory attack on Kallistos.°” 

In his 2002 study, Cerrato further distances Hippolytos and the author 
of the Refutation. Cerrato accepts the theory of an eastern Hippolytos— 
probably from Asia Minor—who composed the exegetical commentaries. 
Yet there are no longer two writers called Hippolytos, as Simonetti and Loi 
proposed. All links are severed between (the eastern) Hippolytos and the 
anonymous author of the Refutation. In fact, there was no prolific writer 
called “Hippolytos of Rome” at all—at least not the one reconstructed by 
Déllinger. Cerrato thus feels at liberty to omit discussing the author of the 
Refutation’s identity and biography. 

Clearly in the confined space of this introduction the question of 
authorship cannot be settled. It suffices to face these facts: we know little 
about the circumstances of the Refutation’s publication and the form 
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in which it was circulated.°* It is never cited as a work of Hippolytos by 
ancient or medieval scholars. 

Thus in the end, we return to the state of blessed—though not naive— 
ignorance that prevailed soon after the Refutation’s discovery. We do not 
know the name of its author. To call him “Pseudo-Hippolytos” would be 
misleading, since he never claimed to be Hippolytos, and the manuscripts 
never attribute the work to Hippolytos.*® To call him “Hippolytos I” (or 
some such) as opposed to “Hippolytos I” (the exegetical writer) is histori- 
cally confusing, since we have no secure evidence of two contemporary 
writers called Hippolytos. Indeed, to call him “Hippolytos” at all—even 
with the recognition that the name is a mere cipher—is methodologically 
questionable. In later church history, Hippolytos’s name came to represent 
Christian orthodoxy. Our author’s views of the Logos and his theology of 
the Holy Spirit (or lack thereof; see Ref: 10.32-33) do not accord with later 
orthodoxy. For scholars, conventional attributions based on questionable 
evidence should not have normative status. In the current state of research, 
we best confront our horror vacui and call our anonymous writer “the 
author of the Refutation:’ For simplicity, I will refer to him here and in the 
notes as “our author” 


The Man 


Despite the fact that we do not know our author’s name, from the work 
itself we possess vivid details about his life. The author depicts himself 
as a learned and hard-working scholar-bishop, a genuine intellectual in 
stark contrast to the putatively ignoramus bishop Zephyrinos and ex-slave 
banker Kallistos. Our author strongly opposes Kallistos, who claimed the 
laurels of leading the “catholic” (i.e., “universal”) church in Rome (217-222 
CE). The writer of the Refutation seems to have exercised episcopal—what 
he calls “high-priestly’—authority over another Christian community in 
Rome (which, in his mind, represents the true church). Nonetheless, it is 
almost certainly wrong to think of our author as an “antipope,” since the 
institution of the monarchial papacy had not yet been consolidated.© 
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The church that our author led looks much more like a sect in the 
modern sociological church-sect theory.®! Our author supports a strict 
morality and the preservation of social hierarchies. He is painfully con- 
scious of living under the shadow of a dominant ecclesial “other.” He takes 
pride in the fact that he hounds Kallistos for his putative heresy and opposes 
him in open debate (Ref. 9.12.15). If the author was not a “schismatic” (a 
frankly pejorative term rooted in ecclesiastical politics), he was certainly 
opposed to the most populous Roman church at the time and vied with its 
bishop for equal power and influence. 

Our writer was alive during and after the time of Bishop Zephyrinos 
and Kallistos in the early third century. Kallistos’s death in 222 CE provides 
the terminus post quem for the Refutation. Since our author does not attack 
Kallistos’s successors and speaks of few post-Kallistan developments, the 
work was most likely published not long after 222 CE. 

The author of the Refutation lived in Rome, and we have no over- 
whelming reason to believe that he came from elsewhere. The fact that he 
wrote in Greek, knew the basics of Greek philosophy, and proffered a ver- 
sion of Logos theology does not reliably establish his eastern origin.© 

The author of the Refutation was the last major theologian in Rome to 
write in Greek. He wrote apologetic and heresiological works. Due possibly 
to his sectarian tendencies, his works were either circulated anonymously 
or were—rather swiftly—attributed to other authors.® Parts of the Refuta- 
tion (namely, books 1 and 10) were assigned to Origen. On the Universe 
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was attributed to Josephus. If our author wrote the Zuvaywyn Xpovdy, it 
was circulated anonymously.® 

Our author died under unknown circumstances. He cannot be confi- 
dently identified with the presbyter and martyr Hippolytos mentioned in 
the Chronography of 354.°° The author’s works were not associated with 
the name “Hippolytos,” and he would not likely have accepted a demotion 
from bishop to presbyter. Thus there is little reason to believe that he died 
as a martyr or was ever reconciled to the majority “school” of self-identi- 
fying catholics in Rome (Ref. 9.12.21). Indeed, given Brent’s reconstruc- 
tion—and our author's uncompromising attitude—he was likely never 
integrated into the “catholic” fold and would have viewed such integration 
as capitulation to heresy. 


The Thesis of the Refutation 


A major task of ancient literary criticism was to discover the overall thesis 
(cxdm0¢, vmd8ects) of a work. Our author’s general thesis is well known and 
can be summed up in a single word that still strikes terror in the hearts of 
academics: plagiarism.°” As he programmatically states in his preface (Ref. 


1, pref. $8): 


I intend (1) to expose these heretics as godless in opinion, character, and 
deed; (2) to expose the source of their arguments; and (3) to show that 
what they schemed they hardly took from the holy scriptures or arrived 
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Gnostics,’ in Athlon: Satura Grammatica in honorem Francisci R. Adrados, ed. P. Bade- 
nas de la Pefia, 2 vols. (Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 1987), 2:587-92. 
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at by preserving the teaching handed on by any holy person. Rather, 
I intend to prove that they took the starting point of their doctrines 
from Greek wisdom [é tig “EM jvwv codias], from the dogmas of the 
philosophers [é doyydtwy pidocodhoupévwy], from manufactured mys- 
teries [wuotyplwy emxeyvetpnuevwr], and from wandering astrologers [xal 
dotpoAdywy peuBouevwy). 


In short: our author's thesis is that his opponents stole material from Greek 
philosophy, astrology, and the mystery cults. The accusation of plagiarism, 
especially among the philosophical schools, had a long history prior to our 
author. Among poets and philosophers, plagiarism was widely considered 
to be a form of stealing (xAomm, furtum) and thus morally reprehensible.®* 
By attacking the character of his putatively larcenous opponents, our author 
attempts to undermine the validity and credibility of their doctrines. At the 
same time, the writer of the Refutation seeks to validate himself. He poses 
as a kind of philological expert, working with the tools of linguistic com- 
parison to prove that he is more skilled and more knowledgeable than his 
competitors. Unlike the theology of all others, his own theology does not, 
supposedly, derive any material from human learning. 

In his focus on plagiarism, our author goes beyond earlier Christian 
apologists. Clement of Alexandria, for instance, repeatedly tried to show 
that the philosophers stole from the Hebrew scriptures (which contain 
the Hebrew philosophy). In this scheme, philosophers are the plagiarists 
(even if they were guided by providence), while ancient Jews and Chris- 
tians become the true philosophers. 


68. For plagiarism in antiquity, see Katharina Schickert, Der Schutz literarischer 
Urheberschaft im Rom der klassischen Antike (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 66-79; 
Gabriella Aragione, “Aspetti ideologici della nozione di plagio nellantichita classica 
e Cristiana,” in Cristianesimi nellantichita: Fonti, istituzioni, ideologie a confronto 
(Hildesheim: Olms, 2007), 1-15; Bart Ehrman, Forgery and Counterforgery: The Use 
of Literary Deceit in Early Christian Polemics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 
52-55. For plagiarism and our author, see Adolf Hamel, Kirche bei Hippolyt von Rom 
(Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1951), 83-93; Bernard Pouderon, “Hippolyte, un regard sur 
Phérésie entre tradition et invention,’ in Aragione and Norelli, Des évéques, 43-71 
(61-69); Onofrio Vox, “Das Plagiat als polemisches Motiv und die ‘Refutatio omnium 
haeresium,’ in Lessio, argomentazioni e strutture retoriche nella polemica di eta Cris- 
tiana (III-V sec.), ed. Alessandro Capone, Recherches sur les Rhétoriques Religieuses 
16 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2012), 175-87. 

69. Clem. Alex., Strom. 6.2.4.3 (xAom%, “theft”). In 6.2.4-27, partially copied in 
Eusebios, Praep. ev. 10.2, Clement presents a long treatment of how Greek writers 
putatively copied each other. 
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The author of the Refutation also believes that philosophers took their 
teachings from non-Greeks (he mentions Egyptians, Persians, and Baby- 
lonians), but he shows little interest in depicting the Jews as the fountain- 
head of philosophy. The Jews come from the race of “God-fearers” (Ref 
10.30.8) who predate the philosophers. Yet what the philosophers took 
from the Jews, if anything, is left unexplained. In his discussion of the Jews 
in 9.18-29, our author focuses on Jewish customs and practices; he only 
briefly touches on Jewish thought (9.30). In 10.30-31, he gives a snapshot 
of Jewish history but again seems to avoid their theology. Our author does 
not draw a firm connection between Judaism and philosophy, because, it 
seems, he does not want his opponents to share even a spark of truth. They 
plagiarized philosophical systems that were, in effect, already wholly Hel- 
lenic and cut off from truth. “Heretical” systems that are entirely depen- 
dent on “pagan” falsehood (i.e., philosophy) are thus rhetorically de-Chris- 
tianized and delegitimated. 


Organization 


The overall organization of the Refutation is tripartite. In books 1 and 4, 
our author presents the sources that are putatively plagiarized by his oppo- 
nents (namely, Greek philosophy, the mystery cults, astrology, and magic). 
Second, in books 5-9 he deals with his (mostly Christian) opponents in 
what he believes to be roughly chronological order. He conceives of them 
as belonging to a kind of “succession.””° Initially, there are the servants of 
the “snake” (Naassenes, Sethians, Peratai), then the two fountainheads of 
gnosis (Simon and Valentinus). Following them are more recent offshoots 
(Tatian, Hermogenes, Apelles, and so on). Finally, there are contemporary 
“heresies” (Noetians, Kallistians, and Elchasaites). Third, after a somewhat 
uneven summary in book 10, our author presents his own “True Doctrine” 
(6 tH aAnfeias Adyos, 10.4). This doctrine, he believes, possesses no deriva- 
tion except God alone. 

In many ways, our author attempts to compose a work that—despite its 
size—is relatively “user-friendly.” Apparently, our author himself adds the 
tables of contents that begin each book. He often provides summaries of 
material dealt with before when he thinks that they facilitate his compari- 
son. In book 10, he offers a fairly generous, if selective, summary of all his 


70. On succession, see further Allen Brent, “Diogenes Laertius and His Apostolic 
Succession, JEH 44 (1993): 367-89. 
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opponents’ teachings. He does so in order to more readily compare these 
teachings with his own “true doctrine”?! 


Genealogy 


The author’s primary heresiographical procedure can be summed up in 
a single line: he exposes (or rather imposes) a genealogical connection 
between Hellenes and “heretics.” He announces this procedure, once again, 
in his preface: 


In order to prove these facts, it seems right first of all to exhibit plainly the 
doctrines of the Greek philosophers to my readers, since these opinions 
are older than the heresies and more reverent toward the divine. Second, 
I will compare each heresy with each philosopher since the founder of the 
heresy, after applying himself to these arguments, stole them by adopting 
their basic rudiments and from them—rushing headlong to worse teach- 
ings—established his dogma. (Ref. 1, pref. $S8-9) 


Once our writer has established a genealogical link between his Christian 
opponents and Hellenic learning, he constructs a succession between the 
“heretics” themselves. The first “gnostics” were the Naassenes, and from 
them derived every later heresy (Ref. 5.6.4). Gnostic, it seems, is not a tech- 
nical self-designation of these groups but a diffuse, global category that our 
author uses to connect his opponents.”* The gnostic groups are not limited 
to book 5 but include others in later books (Ref. 7.36.2). 

In Ref. 5.11.1, the author likens the Naassenes to the first head of the 
hydra, from which all other heads emerged. Thus, if he initially strikes the 
Naassenes (the archetypal heresy), he believes that he can “kill the whole 
beast.”’> This is because, as he claims, “neither do the other heresies declare 
a doctrine significantly different from this [Naassene teaching] (coiled 
together as they are by a single spirit of deceit!).... It is only by the exchange 
of words and names that they want the heads of the snake to multiply!” In 
5.23.3, he repeats his thesis that “all” (mavtec) heretical groups are “driven 


71. On Refutation’s organization, see further Castelli, “Saggio introduttivo,’ 23-29. 

72. On those who used yywotixos as a self-designation, see David Brakke, The 
Gnostics: Myth, Ritual, and Diversity in Early Christianity (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 2010), 30-40. 

73. Irenaeus had already compared the Valentinian school to the hydra (Haer. 
1.30.15). On heresies as introducing and multiplying difference, see Pouderon, “Hip- 
polyte, un regard,’ 49-52. 
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by one spirit ... as they variously narrate and relate the same doctrines in 
different ways.” This statement indicates that the writer saw an inner (puta- 
tively spiritual) connection shared among the heresies. This inner relation, 
he infers, constitutes a genealogical link. 

To demonstrate how thin lines of doctrinal similitude can turn into 
genealogical succession, we turn to book 9. Here our author connects 
seriatim thinkers as diverse as Herakleitos, Noetos, Epigonos, Kleomedes, 
Zephyrinos, and Kallistos—boasting that he has revealed the “succession 
of their genealogy” (yevearoylas adtév thy diadoxyyyv) (Ref. 9.8.1). The basis 
of his claim is a tendentious exposition of Herakleitos that attempts (in 
simple terms) to derive Christian Monarchianism from this Presocratic 
philosopher (Ref. 9.8-10.8).”4 

The author of the Refutation has been roundly (and rightly) criticized 
for making strained comparisons between his enemies and Greek philos- 
ophers.”° But despite the invented genealogical links that he constructs, 
his comparisons are often creative, occasionally illuminating, and always 
thought-provoking.”° 


Precursors 


Our author had at least two immediate precursors for genealogically tracing 
“heretics” to philosophers: Irenaeus of Lyons and Clement of Alexandria. 
For the bishop of Lyons, gnostic number speculation was perverted 
Pythagoreanism (Haer. 1.1.1), the Basilideans borrowed their principles 
from astrologers (Haer. 1.24.7), and the followers of Ptolemy the Valentin- 
ian took their theology from Homer (Haer. 1.12.1). Irenaeus likened the 


74. On our author's heresiographical techniques, see further Hervé Inglebert, 
Interpretatio Christiana: Les mutations des saviors (Paris: Institut d Etudes Augustini- 
ennes, 2001), 434-37; Winrich Lohr, “The Continuing Construction of Heresy: Hip- 
polyt’s Refutatio in Context,” in Aragione and Norelli, Des évéques, 25-42; Kendra Esh- 
leman, The Social World of Intellectuals in the Roman Empire: Sophists, Philosophers, 
and Christians, Greek Culture in the Roman World (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2012), 228-35. 

75. Vallée, Study, 50; Klaus Koschorke, Hippolyt’s Ketzerbekampfung und Polemik 
gegen die Gnostiker: Eine tendenzkritische Untersuchung seiner “Refutatio omnium hae- 
resium’ (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1975), 100. Note also Bertrand, “Notion” 

76. For a reasonable defense of our author’s comparative endeavors, see Catherine 
Osborne, Rethinking Early Greek Philosophy: Hippolytus of Rome and the Presocratics 
(London: Duckworth, 1987), 35-182. 
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birth of the Savior, fruit of the Fullness, to the making of Pandora in the 
poetry of Hesiod (Haer. 2.14.4; cf. 2.21.2; 2.30.4). 

Especially significant is Haer. 2.14.2-6, where Irenaeus—his pen 
dripping with irony and disdain—lists the “real” sources of Valentinian 
thought as Thales, Homer, Anaximandros, Anaxagoras, Demokritos, 
Epikouros, Plato, Empedokles, the Stoics, Hesiod, the Cynics, Aristotle, 
and the Pythagoreans (2.14.2-6).”” All the figures in this list reappear in 
the Refutation. 

In his Protreptikos, Clement of Alexandria asserts that all philoso- 
phers conceptualized material elements as the first principles of the uni- 
verse. Thales “praised” water, Anaximenes air; Parmenides introduced 
fire and earth as gods, while Hippasos and Herakleitos deified fire. Empe- 
dokles reckoned Strife and Love (although not material forces) with 
the four elements. Thus all these philosophers, Clement charged (in a 
patently polemical inference), worshiped earth as the mother of material 
elements.”® 

Although they are less obviously materialist, Clement goes on to men- 
tion Anaximandros, Anaxagoras, Archelaos, Leukippos, Metrodoros, 
and Demokritos as those who believed in immanent first principles. He 
likewise censures the Stoics, “who say that the divine passes through all 
matter.’ Aristotle is no better, since his high God is thought to be “the soul 
of the universe,’ and the universe itself. Clement consequently cries out: 


For why, O Philosophy?... Why do you infect my life with idols, imagin- 
ing both wind and air or fire or water or dirt or stones or wood or iron, 
this world here, to be “gods,” speaking sublimely (and yet childishly) of 
the stars and planets as gods to those human beings who are truly wan- 
dering through this much-touted astrology (not astronomy)? I yearn for 
the Lord of the winds, the Lord of the fire, the creator of the universe, the 
one who leads out the light of the sun. I seek God, not the works of God! 
(Protr. 67; cf. Strom. 2.4.14.2)79 


77. See further Alain Le Boulluec, La notion d’hérésie dans la literature grecque, 
Ile-IIe siécles, 2 vols. (Paris: Etudes augustiniennes, 1985), 1:123-24. 

78. Clem. Alex., Protr. 64; cf. Strom. 1.11.52.4; 6.6.53.2-5. 

79. Tertullian, our author’s contemporary, also tried to root heresy in philoso- 
phy. He called Valentinus Platonicus and claimed that whenever the heretics mention 
a “fiery god” they depend on Herakleitos (Praesc. 7). Markion, Tertullian charged, was 
a zealous student of Stoicism (Praescr. 30). In general, philosophers are the “patriarchs 
of the heretics” (haereticorum patriarchae) (Herm. 8.3; cf. An. 3.1). 
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Clement is here voicing a widespread philosophical sentiment. Materialism 
and immanent conceptions of God, so popular in the Hellenistic period, 
were considered less and less compelling as one moves into Late Antiquity. 
Second- and third-century patristic writers depended on what might be 
called “the transcendental (or Platonic) turn” in philosophy, a turn that 
located ultimate deity in an extracosmic, incorporeal God, untouched by 
matter and passions. Jews and Christians seized upon this theology as a 
means to express the transcendence of the biblical God and his rational 
mediator, the Logos. 

Deeply affected by these philosophical trends, the author of the Ref- 
utation is both more thoroughgoing in his comparisons than Irenaeus 
and more detailed than Clement. In nine books and most of a tenth, he 
delays his own teachings to expound, by long excerpts, the doctrines of 
philosophers and their “heretical” heirs. He devotes an entire book to 
philosophy (book 1) and offers long summaries of philosophical teach- 
ings at key points. 

The author of the Refutation repeatedly resists seeing any reliable 
truth in philosophy or Greek wisdom. Clement had tried to claim “truth- 
loving” Plato and Pythagoreanism for Christianity and repeatedly quoted 
the “noble” (yevvaiov) Herakleitos with respect.8° Our author, although he 
faithfully records philosophical ideas, does not see them as sources of truth. 
Clement cites the poets Homer, Hesiod, Aratos, and Orpheus as poetic 
witnesses to truth.®! Our writer—ranking them with the philosophers— 
views their poems as springboards for heresies. True, the philosophers are 
“more reverent toward the divine” (Ref. 1, pref. $8), but they were all wrong 
in deifying creation (1.26.3). 

Unlike most second-century apologists, our author feels no need to 
make compromises or draw analogies with Greek culture (cf., e.g., Justin, 
I Apol. 21.1-6). He rhetorically poses as an enemy to all things Greek— 
apparently viewing most of Greek science as wasted labor (e.g., Ref. 4.12.1- 
2). At the same time, his regular use of Greek tropes and intellectual cul- 
ture ironically makes him more Hellenic than his predecessors. Our author 
regularly displays his learning of Greek myths and exegetical techniques, 
making his own allegories of the hydra (Ref. 5.11.1), the stables of Auge- 


80. Clem. Alex., Strom. 5.10.66.3 (truth-loving Plato); 2.2.8.1 (the noble Heraklei- 
tos); cf. Protr. 69-72; Strom. 1.16.80.5-17.87.7; 1.20.99.1; 4.3.9.1. For Clement's view of 
philosophy, see Strom. 1.1.17-1.2.21; 1.5.28-1.7.38; 5.1.10; 5.5.29.3-6. 

81. Clem. Alex., Protr. 73-74, 76. 
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ias (5.27.6), the voyage of Odysseus (7.13.1-2), and the Cretan labyrinth 
(10.5.1). He writes an entire book against Plato (On the Universe) and con- 
tinues to criticize this famous philosopher in the Refutation (1.19). Despite 
these attacks, our author supports a theology deeply imbued with Platonic 
thought and categories (Ref. 10.32-33). 


Comparison and Chronology 


There are two primary heresiological methods that our author uses to 
establish a genealogical connection between Hellenes and “heretics.” The 
first is comparison. Our author believes that by directly comparing his 
opponents with the teachings of philosophers, their plagiarism becomes 
obvious. His major term for “comparison” is avtimapabeats, paired with the 
companion verb avtimapatiOnu.®? 

His comparative method can be described in large part as “juxtaposi- 
tion plus intuition” That is to say, our author characteristically juxtaposes 
two sets of ideas, often overloading the reader with information. He then 
(sometimes much later) makes a genealogical conclusion (x derives from 
z), inviting his readers to accept as self-evident what in fact requires an 
imaginative leap. 

On four occasions (treating Pythagoras-Valentinus, Aristotle-Basileides, 
Empedokles-Markion, Herakleitos-Noetos), our author makes direct and 
relatively focused comparisons, wherein his “parallelomania” reaches epic 
proportions.*? But even here his method of juxtaposition plus intuition 
predominates. His rhetorical strategy is in fact to dazzle the reader with 
a show of knowledge, leaving much up to their expected sympathy and 
imagination.** 

In Ref. 10.30-31, we see a second major strategy at work: chronologi- 
cal priority. Here the Jews become useful to our author—but only when 
reinterpreted as descendants of the “race of God-fearers.” This antedilu- 
vian “race” was earlier than Greek and non-Greek “races” and was the con- 
duit of every good idea about God. It was from this God-fearing race that 


82. Ref. 5.13.13; 7.29.3. Cf. the antithetical method of Markion in Ref. 7.30.1- 
2; 7.37.2. Our author can also use mapdbeots and obyxptots, e.g., in 6.21.2-3 (dia Tic 
éyylovos mapabecews duot xat ovyxpicews). 

83. Samuel Sandmel, “Parallelomania, JBL 81 (1962): 1-13. 
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Babylonians and Egyptians borrowed; the Greeks subsequently took from 
them; and from them, in turn, the “heretics” derived the rudiments of their 
teachings in a spiral of degradation. That is to say, as the truths were passed 
on, they progressively devolved into lies, with the end result that, as Paul 
wrote, people worshiped the creation rather than the creator (Rom 1:25; cf. 
Ref. 1.26.3; 4.43.1-2; 10.32.5). 

The surprisingly late and brief appearance of our author's “true doc- 
trine” (Ref. 10.32-33) does not undermine its importance. By offering his 
own exposition of truth for a final comparison, our author believes that he 
can decisively unmask and debunk the whole ten books of lies that precede 
it.®> It is this “rod of truth” that he uses to beat down the gnostic hydra 
(5.11.1); it is the wax he uses to drown out the Siren song of his opponents 
(7.13.1-2); it is, finally, the hammer that he employs to break through the 
“labyrinth of heresies” (10.5.1). 


Audience 


Our author boldly addresses his audience in the final book of the Refuta- 
tion: “So master this logic, you Greeks, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and every 
nation of human beings! And learn from me, the friend of God, the 
nature of the divine and the nature of his well-ordered craftsmanship” 
(10.31.6). In his final peroration, he cries out: “Such is the true doctrine 
of the divine, O mortal Greeks and Barbarians, Chaldeans and Assyrians, 
Egyptians and Libyans, Indians and Ethiopians, Kelts and Latins who 
lead in war—all you dwelling in Europe, Asia, and Libya!” (10.34.1). Our 
author’s address to the nations is not a shift from a Christian to a non- 
Christian audience. Throughout the Refutation, the author appeals to a 
broad readership of Christian and non-Christian diouabets (“diligent 
students”) (e.g., 4.45.2; cf. 5.6.1). In essence, he addresses every cultured 
reader. Keeping in mind this audience is important for understanding our 
author's larger project: to make Christianity appear intellectually respect- 
able to the cultured elite. 

In particular, our author addresses himself to the young, impression- 
able intellectual whom he seeks to steer into the harbor of salvation. After 
his exposé of magic, for instance, our author explains: “Nevertheless, my 
present concern—that many young people have the chance to be saved— 
has convinced me to instruct and proclaim these things as a safeguard” 
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(Ref. 4.34.4). After relaying “all” of Greek and non-Greek philosophy, our 
author believes that he leaves “behind to all people [méot te avOpwrtots] no 
small provision for life” (9.31.2). His conclusion to his philosophical sec- 
tion is especially noteworthy: 


I observe that my careful attention to these [philosophical] matters has 
hardly been useless. I observe that my account has become useful not 
only for a refutation of the heresies but also for the very people who ven- 
erate these teachings. If they read the product of my abundant care, they 
will marvel at my diligent study! They will not despise my scholarly dili- 
gence, nor declare that Christians are idiots, when they look into what 
they so idiotically believe! Still more: my account will teach those eager 
students devoted to truth and will make them more intellectually pre- 
pared to easily overturn those who dare to deceive them, since they will 
have learned not only the principles of the heresies but also the so-called 
philosophical theories [that back them]. (Ref: 4.45.1-2) 


In short, the great learning of our author is intended to overturn the lin- 
gering suspicion that Christianity appeals to uneducated “idiots” (cf., e.g., 
Kelsos in Origen, Cels. 1.9). 


The “Gnostic” Sondergut 


George Salmon noted long ago what a valuable addition the Refutation 
made “to our previous knowledge of the Gnostic sects.” Groups “which 
formerly had scarcely been known to us except through the refutations of 
their opponents, and some whose very names had been unheard of, were 
now presented to us as described in the very words of those who main- 
tained them.”°6 

Some of the excitement wore off, however, when Salmon and later 
Hans Staehelin argued for an earlier composer of this special material— 
in fact, a forger who bamboozled our hapless “high priest” and hunter of 
heresies.®” The argument was based on certain strangely similar concepts, 
phrases, and quotes in what became known as the “gnostic Sondergut” 
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(namely, the unique reports on the Naassenes, Peratai, Sethians, Justin, 
Simon, Basileides, the Doketai, and Monoimos).** 

The forger hypothesis was assailed from multiple quarters and col- 
lapsed.*° But out of the rubble there remained the theory of a Sondergut 
redactor who introduced the verbal and conceptual similarities before our 
author discovered the Sondergut reports. Nevertheless, no consensus on 
the identity of this supposed Sondergut redactor has emerged, and no solid 
proof that our author received the Sondergut as a redacted collection has 
been adduced. 

A perusal of the similarities shows, I believe, that they can be explained 
(1) by independent use of biblical images and motifs and (2) by the inter- 
polating tendency of our author himself. Our author's interpolations were 
governed by his threefold aim: (1) to genetically link the “heretics” to each 
other, (2) to genetically link the “heretics” to “pagan” philosophy and/or 
religion, and (3) to display his learning to his ideal, cultured readers.” 

What can one conclude about the Sondergut? In spite of many attacks 
on its reliability, it remains a great treasure for gnostic studies. Overall, our 
author felt no need to totally rewrite his sources, since he believed that the 
very words of his opponents would show their connection to Greek phi- 
losophy. Our author did indeed interpolate phrases and quotes in line with 
his own heresiographical aims—but nothing he adds destroys the basic reli- 
ability of the reports. Granted, one must identify his interpolations and dis- 
tinguish them from his sources, but this is a skill critical scholars already 
possess. The hazards of interpretation need not hinder us from studying this 
treasure trove of early (mostly second-century) gnostic writings. Through a 
gossamer line of transmission—a single manuscript—our author delivered 
to us eight significantly different writings of (primarily) Christian gnosis in 
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their original tongue—treasures that, whatever the faults of the transmitter, 
we are grateful that he preserved.?! 


A Note on this Translation 


The Refutation of All Heresies is a difficult text to translate due as much to 
its transmission history as to the author's consistent method of “cut, paste, 
tweak, and gloss.’ Since this translation is primarily meant for scholars, I 
have endeavored to adhere closely to the Greek. Where possible, I attempt 
to preserve something of the author’s strung-out periods (prominent in 
his prefaces), daring use of puns, and penchant for rhetorical flourish. To 
maximize comprehension, however, I have occasionally added words or 
phrases that fill out clipped summary statements (especially in book 10). 
Spellings of Greek names are for the most part not Latinized. Due to schol- 
arly convention, however, I have preserved certain forms (e.g., Irenaeus, 
not Eirenaios; Clement, not Klemens; Aristotle, not Aristoteles). Some 
names I have enclosed in quotation marks in my notes (e.g., “Valentinus” 
and “Simon”). This convention is simply to acknowledge that these figures, 
whom our author purports to expose, are not the actual (historical) sub- 
jects of his reports. For some groups (e.g., the “Sethians”), our author seems 
to have chosen a name that the group (or writer) in question may not have 
chosen for themselves. Finally, the names of the editors that appear in the 
notes (i.e., Miller, Duncker and Schneidewin, Wendland, and Marcovich) 
refer to their respective editions of the Refutation (for which see the Bibli- 
ography, under Critical Editions). 


91. See further Aldo Magris, “Gli ‘altri gnosticismi’ di Ippolito,” in Magris, Con- 
futazione, 359-80. 
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Words in < > are added to reestablish the text. 

Words in [ ] are suspect and not represented in the translation. 

Words in () are faded in the manuscript(s) or fill out intentional scribal 
abbreviations. 

An ellipsis (...) indicates a lacuna in the text. 

An ellipsis in angled brackets (<...>) indicates a suspected lacuna. 
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‘O xata Tacdy aipecewy EAeyyxos 


<TOY KATA ITTAZON AIPEZEON EAETXOY A> 
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5. Atadextixol ApiototéAns TAdtwvos pabytis: ottos Thy OlaAextixyy 
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yap xal ta dovotata adtéiv ddypata nyntéov dia thy mepBaMouvoay Tév 
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[TABLE OF CONTENTS] 


1. The following is contained in the first book of the Refutation of All 
Heresies. 

2. The doctrines and identities of the natural, ethical, and dialectical 
philosophers. 

3. The natural philosophers include Thales, Pythagoras, Empedokles, 
Herakleitos, Anaximandros, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Archelaos, Par- 
menides, Leukippos, Demokritos, Xenophanes, Ekphantos, and Hippon. 

4, The ethical philosophers include Sokrates, a student of Archelaos 
the natural philosopher, and Plato, student of Sokrates. Plato mixed the 
three types of philosophy. 

5. The dialectical philosophers include Aristotle, student of Plato. Aris- 
totle established the art of dialectic. Also included are the Stoics Chrysip- 
pos and Zenon. 

6. Epikouros argued a doctrine virtually opposite to all. Pyrrhon the 
Academic declares the incomprehensibility of all things. 

The Brahmans among the Indians, the Druids among the Kelts, and 
Hesiod. 


PREFACE 


INTRODUCTION. 1. We must reject no myth touted by the Greeks.! Their 
inconsistent doctrines must be considered trustworthy on account of the 


1. On this (ironic) first line, see Enrico Norelli, “Construire opposition entre 
orthodoxie et hérésie 4 Rome, au III* siécle” in Aragione and Norelli, Des évéques, 
233-55 (252); Gabriella Aragione, “Guerre-éclaire contre les hermétiques, guerre de 
position contre les philosophes: LElenchos et ses protagonistes,” in Aragione and 
Norelli, Des évéques, 73-101. On 080g used by Christian authors, see Heinz-Giinther 
Nesselrath, “Zur Verwendung des Begriffes ut€os bei Sokrates von Konstantinopel 
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aipetixdv waviay, ot dla Td clwndy amoxpUTTEly TE TA AppyTa EaUTdY LUCTPLA 
évoulobyoay momois bedv céBeww. wv xal mera uetplws Te Ooypata ekebeueda, 
od xath Aentov émdetEavtes, AMA ddpoueptis éheySavtec—un [dv] dEtov 
Aynodwevot ta Appyta adtéyv sic hic dyeiw—, bre, OV aivryuatwy hudv 
éxDevevon Te OdEavta avtoic, aicyuvbévtes unmote xal Te Appyta eermdvees 
Abéous émideiZwuev, Tavowvtal TL THS aAoyictou yvwuns xal abenttov 
ETYELPHTEWS. 

2. AW émel 6p un dvowmovpévous avtovs THY yuETEpav emteixetay 
unde Aoyilouevous ws Bed¢ waxpobupel dn’ adtdv PrAachynuobuevos, Srrws H 
aideobevtes uetavonowow H emiwetvavtes dixatws xpibdot, Bracbelc mpdetmt 
delEwv adtiv Ta andppynta wuoThpla. 

‘A toi uvovupévois peta peydAns aktomotias mapadiddacww, od mpdtepov 
duoroynaavtes el uy Tov Tolottov dovAwowvtal, ypdvw avaxpeudoavTes xal 
Brdadyuov mpd¢ Tov OvTws Fedov xaTATKxEUaACAVTES, Xal TEplepyla YALVOmEvoV 
THs emayyeAtas wor. 3. xal tote, Joxipdoavtes Séowov eivar THs duaptias, 
uvotiot Td TéAciov THY xaxdv Tapadiddvtes, Spxoig dyoavtes ute eFermetv 
ujte TH TuxdvTt petadotvar ci wy dots JovAwbety. od udvov mapadobevtos 
ovxert Spxos dvarynatos yu: 6 ydp tropetvas mabety xal maparaPeiv Te TEAELA 
avtay wvotypia inavdis adtg TH Epyw mpds Te THY ldiav cuveldnow xal Tpd< 
T) étépolc, uy eermety gota dedenevoc. 4. el yap eelror tw avOownwy td 
tooditoy avounua, ote év dvOpwmois Aoyiobycetat, ote Td hid dpaiv Akos 
nynOyoetat. <...> & xal dAoya dvta. TolodTov dvounua ovx Emiyetpet, xabws 
ev Tol TOTMOLS Yyevouevol Epovmev. 

5. AW érel dvayndler huts 6 Adyos cig wéyav Bubdv dinyjoews emPFvat, 
oby Hyovmeda oryav, AMd Ta TavTWY Odywata xaTa Aemtov exOEnevor ovdEV 
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excessive insanity of the heretics. Most people suppose that these heretics 
worship God due to their silence and the concealed nature of their secret 
mysteries. A long time ago, I presented their doctrines in a limited fashion, 
not exposing them in detail, but refuting them in a general way. I did not 
think it proper to bring their unspeakable mysteries into the light, so that, 
when I presented their opinions in enigmas (ashamed as I was to declare 
what is secret and expose them as godless), they might cease somehow 
from their irrational mind-set and unlawful endeavor.” 

2. But since I see that they have not blushed before my leniency, nor 
taken into account the patience of God (though blasphemed by them) 
that they might repent out of shame or, by remaining intransigent, be 
judged in righteousness, I will proceed—forced as I am—to reveal their 
secret mysteries! 

These mysteries they hand on to initiates whose loyalty is securely con- 
firmed. They do not profess them beforehand unless they have enslaved 
their devotee. They dangle him in suspense by the length of time and make 
him a blasphemer against the true God until they see him inquisitively 
clinging to their promise with excessive curiosity. 3. Then, having approved 
him as a prisoner of sin, they initiate him, handing on the perfect rite of 
their vices,? binding him with oaths neither to declare nor to deliver their 
mysteries to anyone they meet—except one similarly enslaved. Upon 
simple delivery of the mysteries, an oath is no longer necessary. For the 
one who waited to experience and receive their perfect mysteries will be, 
by the deed itself, sufficiently bound in his own conscience and in his duty 
to others not to reveal them. 4. If he declares to any person so great a crime, 
he is not recognized among human beings, nor considered worthy to see 
the light. (These practices are irrational.) He does not dare perform such a 
crime, as I will explain when I come to the proper passages.* 

5. But since the treatise forces me to embark on a great abyss of exposi- 
tion, I do not consider it right to keep secrets. To the contrary: by presenting 


und anderen christlichen Autoren der Spatantike,” in Alvarium: Festschift fiir Christian 
Gnilka, ed. W. Bliimer, R. Heke, and M. Mike (Miinster: Aschendorff, 2002), 293-301. 

2. For speaking in enigmas, see Ref. 6.37.2 (a citation of Plato). On the topic of 
secrecy, see Albert de Jong, “Secrecy I: Antiquity,” DGWE 1050-54; Bertrand, “Notion,” 
137; Vallée, Study, 53; Christian H. Bull, Liv Ingebord Lied, and J. D. Turner, eds., Mys- 
tery and Secrecy in the Nag Hammadi Collection and Other Ancient Literature: Ideas 
and Practices; Studies for Einar Thomassen at Sixty, NHMS 76 (Leiden: Brill, 2012). 

3. To TéAglov Tay xaxdiv, punning on TeAeTy, “rite” or “initiation.” 

4. See Ref. 5.23.1-2; 5.24.1-2 (Justin); 9.23.4 (Essenes). 
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ciwmyjoouer. doxel dé, ei xal waxpdtepos goTat 6 Adyos, uy xapeiv ovdE yap 
ulxpav tive Borfeiav TH THv avOpwrwv Blw xaTarelpouev MpOs TO UyXETL 
TAavacbat, havepis Tavtwy dpwvtwy TA xpUdia avTdy xal dppyta dpyia, a 
TAMLEVOMEVOL LOVOIS TOIS UVETAIS TAPAdLOdacLD. 

6. Tatita dé étepos obx éAey&er 7} TO ev exxAncia napadobev dyiov mvetua, 
ov TuXdvTES MpdTEpOL ol amoaTOAOL WETEdOTAV TIS dpbés MeMmoTEUXdCWW. wY 
huis diddoxor tuyxdvovtes, THs TE AVTIS yapITOS weTExovTES dpylepaTelas 
Te xal didacxartas, xal ppoupol Tig ExxAnolas Achoyiopevol, odx dpbarus 
vuotalouev ovdE Adyov dpbdv ciwméuev, AW ovde Tdaon WY xal cwpaTt 
épyatouevor xduvopev aka a&lws 66 TH evepyety avtaTrodiddvat Telpwuevol’ 
xal ovde ottw>s xat’ abiav duetBouevor, mANV ev ol¢ memotevucba Uy 
atovotvtes, aMd tot idiov xatpot Ta wetpa emiteAotvtes xal doa Mapevel TO 
dytov trvedua maow apbdvs xowwvotvtes. 7. ob udvov aMédtpia OV EhEyyvou 
el¢ havepov dyovtes, GMa xal doa n aAnGela UT THo ToU MaTpdG yapITOS 
maparaBotoa avOpwrots diyxdvyce, tadta xat did Adyou oypetovpevor xat did 
YOAULATWY EULLAPTUPA TOLOUMEVOL AvEeTIALTXUYTWS XNPVTTOLED. 

8. “Iva otv, xabas pbdcavtes eimouev, abéoucs adtovs emdetEwuev xal 
KATA YYMUNY Kal KATA TPOTIOV Kal KATH Epyov, OOev Te TH ETIYELDHUATA AUTOIC 
yeyevytat, xal dtr unbev 2& aylwv ypadév rAaBdvtes tatita émexeipyoay, 7 
tivog wylou diadoyyy urdkavtes emt tatita dpunoav, dW ezotw adrtotc 
ta Ookaldueva <thv> dpyny wev éx THs EMyvwv codiag AaBdvta, éx 
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the teachings of all in detail, I will keep no secrets. It seems right, even if 
my account will be quite long, not to grow faint. For I will leave behind no 
small aid to the life of human beings to prevent future error, when everyone 
clearly sees all their hidden and secret rites, which they, holding in reserve, 
hand on only to their initiates. 

6. Yet no other will refute these teachings except the Holy Spirit handed 
on in the church.° The apostles obtained this Spirit beforehand and shared 
it with orthodox believers. I, their successor, participate in the same grace 
of high priesthood and teaching.® Accounted as a guardian of the church, 
my eyes do not sleep, nor do I keep secret the orthodox doctrine.” Never- 
theless, not even as I labor with my whole soul and body do I grow faint 
as I endeavor worthily to make worthy repayment to God my benefactor. 
Not even by such labor do I make a fair exchange! Still, I am not slack in 
those matters with which I have been entrusted. I fulfill the due measures 
of my time and generously share with all whatever the Holy Spirit pro- 
vides. 7. I preach without shame, bringing out into the open not only alien 
and dangerous material through an exposé but also whatever the Truth has 
received by the Father's grace and administered to human beings—these 
things I both record from conversation and bring as testimony from writ- 
ten reports.® 


THESIS. 8. Therefore, as I began to say, I intend (1) to expose these her- 
etics as godless in opinion, character, and deed; (2) to expose the source 
of their arguments; and (3) to show that what they schemed they hardly 
took from the holy scriptures or arrived at by preserving the teaching 
handed on by any holy person. Rather, I intend to prove that they took the 
starting point of their doctrines from Greek wisdom, from the dogmas 


5. For the Spirit handed on (mapadoév) in the church, see Pouderon, “Hippolyte, 
un regard,” 43-49. 

6. Concerning the author's high priesthood (apytepateias), see Hamel, Kirche bei 
Hippolyt, 163-72; Brent, Hippolytus, 475-81, 511-12. On the teaching (didacxaAia) of 
the bishop, see Mart. Pol. 16.2 (where Polycarp is called “an apostolic and prophetic 
teacher” [diddoxaros &moatoAtnds xal mpodytixds]). Further texts in PGL, s.v. émioxomos 
B.3.h. 

7. ‘Op6d¢ Aédyos (“orthodox doctrine”) is a widely used philosophical phrase 
adopted by church writers (e.g., Justin, Dial. 3.3: dvev d& diAocodiag xal dp8ot Adyou 
[“without philosophy and right reason”]; Clem. Alex., Paed. 1.101.1: m&v To mapa Tov 
Adyov tov dpbov Totto audptyud eorw [“everything against right reason is sin’]). 

8. For preaching without shame, see Rom 1:16 (Ov yap émaicydvouat TO evayyéAtov 
[“for I am not ashamed of the gospel”]). 
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doyuatwy pirocopoupevwy xai wvotypiwy émixeyetpnuevwy xat dotporAdywv 
beuBouevov doxet obv mpdtepov exBeuevous ta Odkavta tois THv EMyvev 
hiroodhors emideiEar toils evtuyydvovow ovta tovTwy maraldtepa xa Tpd¢ 
TO Oelov cenvotepa, 9. emeita guuBareiy Exdotyy alpecwy ExdoTw, WS TOUTOIS 
Tots EMIYELPNUAoIY ETIBAAdUEVOS 6 TPWTOTTATHIAS TIS alpecews ETAEOVEXTYCE 
AaBdwevos tas dpyas xal éx TovTwY emt TH yElpova dpunfetc TO ddyua 
CUVETTHTATO. 

10. "Eott pév otv mévou peotov Td émtyeipovpevov xal Toko deduevov 
iotopiac, dW’ ovx evdencouer’ Dotepov yap evdpavel, we dOAnTHY peta TOADY 
movov otehdvou TuxXdvtTa } Eutropov weTa reyav Oaddoons odAov xepddvavta 
7 yewpyov ueta idpdita mpocwnov xaprév amoAavoavta W mpodytyy meta 
dvetdionovs xal UBpets dpdvta ta Aadnfevta anoBatvovta. 

11. ap&dpevor tolvuv épodyev, tives of map’ “EMyot mpdtor dirocodiav 
guomny émdetZavtes—tovtwy yap uddtota yeyevyvtat xAeiroyor ot tév 
aipeceWY TIPWTOOTATHOAVTES, WS METETEITA ev TH TIPO aAAHAOUG TUUBOoAT 
émdetZouev—, exdotw Te tv Tpoapkapévw td tOia dmodiddvtes yupnvods xal 
ATXNWLOVAS TOUS aiperlapyas TApATThTOMED. 
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of the philosophers, from manufactured mysteries, and from wander- 
ing astrologers. In order to prove these facts, it seems right first of all to 
exhibit plainly the doctrines of the Greek philosophers to my readers, 
since these opinions are older than the heresies and more reverent toward 
the divine. 9. Second, I will compare each heresy with each philosopher 
since the founder of the heresy, after applying himself to these arguments, 
stole them by adopting their basic rudiments and from them—rushing 
headlong to worse teachings—established his dogma.’ 

10. Now, my project is full of toil and requires much research, but I 
will not be without resources. In time to come these labors will make me 
glad, as in the case of an athlete who—after much toil—obtains a crown, 
or a merchant who—after a great surging of the sea—makes a profit, or 
a farmer who—after much sweat from his face—enjoys his harvest, or a 
prophet who—after rebukes and acts of violence—sees what he has spoken 
come to pass.!° 

11. To begin, then, I will pronounce who among the Greeks were 
the first to profess natural philosophy—for of these especially those who 
founded heresies have become plagiarizers (as I will show later when com- 
paring them).!! Then, when I restore to these authors their own teachings, 
I will present the leading heretics naked and full of shame.'” 


9. On the understanding of éxaotw as Exdotw idocddw (“with each philoso- 
pher”), see Koschorke, Ketzerbekampfung, 9. 

10. For sweat on the face, see Gen 3:19. For the other images of toil and victory, 
see, e.g., 1 Cor 9:24-27; Jas 5:7; Ignatios, Pol. 2.3; 3.1; 2 Clem. 7.3. 

11. “Plagiarizers” here translates xAeiAoyot, possibly our author’s own coinage. 
Jan Bergman shows how this word appears at key points in the Refutation (“Kleine 
Beitrage zum Naassenertraktat,’ in Proceedings of the International Colloquium on 
Gnosticism: Stockholm, August 20—25, 1973, ed. Geo Widengren [Stockholm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell, 1977], 74-100 [76-77]). 

12. Like Adam, who sinned (Gen 3:10-11). In organizing the philosophers that 
follow, our author identifies the putative founder of a particular school and then treats 
the later philosophical members of that school. He begins with Thales, head of the 
Ionian school. He proceeds immediately to Pythagoras, founder of the Italian school, 
and its philosophical members, namely, Empedokles and Herakleitos. Beginning in 
chap. 5, he realizes that he must attend to the members of the Ionian school, which he 
does in chaps. 6-9. He subsequently turns to the Eleatics in chaps. 11-16. In chap. 18 
he treats Sokrates as continuing the Ionian succession, but also starting a new branch 
of ethical philosophy. A long chapter on Plato (19), treats him as a catch-all figure 
who combined the various philosophies. Aristotle is connected to Plato but starts his 
own dialectical branch of philosophy. Then come the Hellenistic (Stoic, Epicurean, 
Skeptic) and foreign (Brahman, Druid) philosophers, with Hesiod as an appendix. Cf. 
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1. 1. Aéyetat Oaryjv tov MiAnjotov, eva thy eEmta cohsv, TpdTov 
emixexelpyxevar dirogodiav guownyy. 2. obtos ey dpyyv tod mavtds elvan 
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mdAw Siavienevon, emipeperdat Te avTH TH MavTA. 3. Ad’ od xal cElopovs xal 
TVEVLATWY TVOTPOhAS Kal <doTPWY> xIVYTEILS ylvecOal. xal TA MaVTA hépectal 
Te xal pelv, TH TOU TPWTOV apyyyod Tis yevecews avTHY hice TUUdEPoUEVa. 
Gedy dé TOOT’ eivat, Td uNtE Apyny uNTe TeAcUTHY exov. 
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4, ovtos Trepl tov THY dotTpwY Adyov xal thy CATHoW doxornfels “EMyot 
TAVTNS THS UaAlncEWS altlog MPGTOS ylveTat. O¢ AMoBAETWY TPS TOV OUPAVoY 
Kal TH dvw ETWEADs xatavoetv Aeywr, cig Ppéap evéTtecev’ Ov eyyeAdod Tis 
Sepanaivis Opatta toUvoua ey’ Ta Ev ovpavd mpobuuotpevos cidévat, TH Ev 
Tool ovx eldev. 
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éyeveto de xata Kpoiov. 
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THE IONIAN SUCCESSION 


THALES. 1. 1. It is said that Thales the Milesian, one of the Seven Sages, 
was the first to pursue natural philosophy.!? 2. He affirmed that water was 
the beginning and end of the universe.'+ From it all things are composed 
when water is successively condensed and dissolved, and all things float 
on top of it. 3. From water also come earthquakes, whirlwinds, and the 
movements of heavenly bodies.!> In addition, all things are borne along 
in flux, naturally agreeing with the author of their generation.!® Water is 
God, since it has neither beginning nor end.'” 

4. This fellow, busying himself with an account and investigation of the 
heavenly bodies, became the first cause of this learning among the Greeks. 
He it was who, gazing at the sky and saying that he carefully understood 
the things above, fell into a well. Laughing at him, a serving girl (whose 
name was Thratta) said: “Eager to know what is in the sky, he did not see 
what was at his feet!”!8 

He was alive in the time of Kroisos. 


the pattern of succession in Clem. Alex., Strom. 1.14.62-64. See further Robert M. 
Grant, After the New Testament (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1967), 85-112; David Runia, 
“What Is Doxography?” in Ancient Histories of Medicine: Essays in Medical Doxography 
and Historiography in Classical Antiquity, ed. Philip J. van der Eijk, Studies in Ancient 
Medicine 20 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 33-55. 

13. The most comprehensive collection of Thales fragments is Georg Wohrle and 
Richard McKirahan, The Milesians: Thales, Traditio Praesocratica 1 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
2014). For the current passage, with parallels, see ibid., 184. Diogenes Laertios also 
presents an account of Thales roughly contemporary to our author (Vit. phil. 1.22-44). 

14. Cf. Iren., Haer. 2.14.2. 

15. The “heavenly bodies” (&otpwv) is an emendation for P’s “airs” (aépwy). Cf. 
Apuleius, Flor. 18.30-35, who mentions both the blowing of winds and the movements 
of heavenly bodies. Water as the cause of earthquakes is also attributed to Thales in 
Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 3.15, 896c; Seneca, Nat. 3.14.1. 

16. Universal flux is reminiscent of Herakleitos. 

17. In response to the question “What is the divine?” Thales reportedly answered: 
“What has neither beginning nor end” (to wnte doxnv wnte TeAeuTyY exov) (Clem. 
Alex., Strom. 5.14.96.4; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 1.36). That water is God may be a deduction 
of our author. 

18. This story is told in Plato, Theaet. 174a; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 1.34. It serves a 
polemical function here. See further H. Blumenberg, “Der Sturz des Protophiloso- 
phen: Zur Komik der reinen Theorie anhand einer Rezeptionsgeschichte der Thales 
Anekdote,” in Das Komische, ed. Wolfgang Preisendanz and Rainer Warning, Poetik 
und Hermeneutik 7 (Munich: W. Fink, 1976), 11-64. 
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diyveyxav Tod avtod ppovyyatos. 

2. xai adtoc OE TEpt ducixdy Cythaas Eulkev dotpovoulay xal yewuetpiav 
xal youorxyy: xal ows yovdda ev elvan dmedyvato tov Oedv, dpibuod dé 
vow Teplepyws xatauadav LeAwoeiv Ey Tov xdomov xal apuovia cuyxeicbat, 
Kal THY ENTA AOTPWY TIPHTOS THY xlvNow Elg PUBUOV xal LEAOS Hyayev. 

3. Baupydoas dé thy dloixynow thy CAwy yglwoe Ta TMpPdTa orykv Tovs 
uabytac, olovel rvotas tod mavtdc eis Tov xdcuov Hxovtas: Elta émedav adtoic 
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THE ITALIAN SUCCESSION 


PYTHAGORAS. 2. 1. There is another nearly contemporary philosophy that 
Pythagoras, whom some call a Samian, initiated.’ It was a philosophy they 
called “Italian,” since Pythagoras, after he fled the Samian tyrant Polykrates, 
made his home in a city of Italy and there completed his life. The succes- 
sors of his sect did not differ much from Pythagoras’s way of thinking. 

2. He also inquired about the things of nature and mixed together the 
sciences of astronomy, geometry, and music.”° In accordance with these 
sciences, he declared that God was a monad.”! Secondly, after his intensive 
study of the nature of number, he said that the cosmos plays a tune and is 
harmonically arranged.” He was the first to conduct the movement of the 
seven planets into rhythm and melody.” 


TEACHING METHOD. 3. Astounded at the arrangement of the universe, 
he bid his students keep the preliminary matters secret, as if, when 
approaching the cosmos, they were initiates of the universe. Then, when 
he determined that they were capable of instruction in the doctrines, he 


19. Mansfeld points out the parallels between Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.3, and 
our author's account of Pythagoras, concluding that they depend on the same tradition 
(Heresiography, 22-25). 

20. For Pythagorean science, see Walter Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient 
Pythagoreanism, trans. Edwin L. Minar (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1972), 
299-482; Robert Tubbs, What Is a Number? Mathematical Concepts and Their Origins 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2009), 1-22. 

21. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.7, 881e, and Stobaios, Ecl. 1.1.29> (Wachsmuth 
and Hense, 1:34), inform us that God is the monad, the Good, and mind itself. For 
the distinction between the monad (udvac) and the number one (év), see Theon of 
Smyrna, Exp. math. (Hiller, 19,7-21,14); [Iamblichos], Theolog. arith. 1-7 (de Falco); 
Philo, QG 4.110; Clem. Alex., Paed. 1.8.71.2. See further Joel Kalvesmaki, The Theology 
of Arithmetic: Number Symbolism in Platonism and Early Christianity, Hellenic Studies 
59 (Washington, DC: Center for Hellenic Studies, 2013), 126, 175-82. 

22. Harmonic arrangement is also affirmed below in Ref. 1.2.13. A similar idea is 
attributed to Plato in Ref. 4.10.5. Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. 1.5, 986a3-4 (tov ddov ovpavov 
apuoviay eivar xal dpiOudv); Plutarch, Mus. 1147a (mévta yap xaé? dpuoviav); Sext. 
Emp., Math. 4.6 (tov GAov xdauov xatd apuoviay); Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.33 (xa¥’ apyoviav 
cuveotavat Te dAa). See further Arnold Hermann, To Think Like God: Pythagoras and 
Parmenides (Las Vegas: Parmenides, 2004), 93-98. 

23. Cf. Plato, Tim. 35a-37a. This theory is explained and criticized by Aristotle, 
Cael. 2.9, 290b12-291a27. See further Burkert, Lore and Science, 350-57; Hermann, To 
Think Like God, 99-106. 
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ixavas madelas THs THY Adywy O6Ey peTetvar xal SuvaTtéic mepl dotpwv xal 
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TOIS WEV yap Ta TeAewtepa rabjuata émioteve, Toi dE TA LETPLIWTEPA. 

5. ebypato de xal rayixhs, ds pact, xal ductoyvwpovixny adtoc éfetipev. 

AptOuovs tivasg xal wetpa Umoleuevos Aeyer THY apyyy THS apiWuntixyc 
hirocodiav xatx olvbeow mepléverv TOvde Tov TpdTOV. 6. AplOuds yeyove 
TPWTOS AoxN—OTEP EOTIY Ev, AOPLOTOV, AxAaTAAnTTOV—, ExwY Ev EAUTH TAVTAS 
Tous én’ Ametpov Ouvapevous ENOetv apibuods xata TO TAOS. THY de aplOudv 
apyn yeyove xal’ UmdTacW H TPWTNY LoVaS, ATIC EOTL Lovas dpanv, yewdoa 
TATPINBS TaVTAS TOUS AaMous apLOnovc. 

devtepov y dudes, O¥Aus apiOudc, 6 de adTOs xal Aptios Umd THY dplOuntixdy 
xarettat. 

Tpitov } TpIds, apiOuds dpony: 7. ovTOS xal mEplaads Hrd THv dpOuntixdv 
vevowodéty Tat xarcioba. 

emt Tot de TOUTOIS H TETPAS, BFjAUS dptOLd<, 6 dE avTOS nat APTOS xaAEITAL, 
Ott OHAUs eotiv. 

8. yeydvacw ovv of mavtes dpibuol Andbevtes amd yévous técoapes— 
dpibuds 0° hv 10 yévos ddpiotoc—, ad’ dv 6 TEEL0G adToIs cuvéoTyxeV dpLBUds, 
A Oexds TO yap Ev, dUo0, Tpia, Tecoupa yivetat déxa, Edy Exdotw THY dplOudy 
hvaAdcontat xat’ ovotay TO oixetov dvoua. 9. Tavtyy 6 IIubayopas ey tepav 
TETPAXTUY, 
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imparted them. If they philosophized ably about the heavenly bodies and 
nature, he judged them pure, and afterward allowed them to speak.”4 4. He 
divided his students, calling some “the inner circle” and others “the outer 
circle.” To the first group he entrusted his more perfect lessons, while to 
the latter the more limited.’® 

5. He applied himself to magic too, as they say, and himself invented 
the art of physiognomy.”° 


THEORY OF NUMBER. Proposing certain numbers and measures, he teaches 
that the first principle of arithmetic contains philosophy according to a 
process of calculation.’” 6. The first principle is the first number: the 
number one. The number one is unlimited, incomprehensible, and holds 
in itself all the numbers capable of reaching infinity by multiplication. As 
a base, the primal monad is the first principle of numbers. The monad is 
male, generating all the other numbers like a father. 

The second number is the dyad, a female number, called “even” by the 
arithmeticians.”8 

The third is the triad, a male number. 7. This one is as a rule called 
“odd” by the arithmeticians. 

Over all these is the tetrad, a female number, called “even,” since it is 
female. 

8. So all the numbers arose, stemming from four classes (number itself 
being an undefined class). From these classes, the perfect number was 
composed: the decad. For one plus two plus three plus four equals ten, if 
we preserve for each of the numbers their essential and appropriate name.”? 
9. Pythagoras called the decad “the holy Tetraktys”: 


24. See below Ref. 1.2.16-18; cf. Iamblichos, Vit. Pyth. 72-74. 

25. See further Burkert, Lore and Science, 192-208. 

26. Physiognomy is the study of the features of the face or the form of the body to 
judge character. It is reported that Pythagoras would judge someone’s character from 
their physical features before admitting them to discipleship (Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 13, 
54; Iamblichos, Vit. Pyth. 71, 74). 

27. This section on number theory is largely reproduced in Ref. 4.51.4-8; cf. 
6.23.1-5. 

28. For the monad and dyad, see Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.25, with the commentary of 
A. Delatte, La vie de Pythagore de Diogéne Laérce (Brussels: Académie royale de Bel- 
gique, 1922), 198-200; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.3, 876e; Sext. Emp., Math. 10.261- 
262, 276-277; Iren., Haer. 2.14.6; Burkert, Lore and Science, 53-59. 

29. On the decad, see Theophrastos, frag. 227a (FHSG 1:412-13): “The Pythago- 
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év EauTH, xal €x ToUToU Tod apiOnod MavTac evelv TOUS apLOUovs THY apynv 
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10. av xat emimAoxal xat pikes mpds yeveow ab&noews yivovtat, xatd dvow 
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A fount possessing the roots of ever-flowing nature 


in itself.°° From this number all numbers have their first principle. For 
eleven, twelve, and the remaining numbers share their source of being 
from ten. 

There are what are called “four components” of the decad, or perfect 
number: 


a number, 

a single number (x), 

a squared number (x?), and 
a cubed number (x?).3! 


Be Ge har 


10. From these components there arise further multiplications and 
combinations for the origin of growth, bringing to natural completion the 
productive number. For x? times x” is a square squared (x*).°* When x? is 
multiplied by x°, it becomes a cube squared (x°). When x? is multiplied by 
x°, it becomes a cube cubed (x°). Accordingly, all the numbers from which 
come the origin of all generated beings are seven: 


number, 

a single number, 

the squared number, 
the cubed number, 
the square squared, 
the cube squared, and 
the cube cubed.*? 


aGOy ON ee a 


reans said that the numbers from the monad to the decad were the principles of all 
things [dpyas dAeyov Tév amdvtwy].” 

30. This verse is variously quoted in Ref. 4.51.7; 6.23.4; 6.34.1 (“Valentinus”). Cf. 
[Iamblichos], Theolog. arith. 22-23 (de Falco). See further A. Delatte, Etudes sur la 
littérature pythagoricienne (Paris: Librairie Ancienne, 1915), 249-68; Paul Kucharski, 
Etude sur la doctrine pythagoricienne de la Tétrade (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1952); Burkert, 
Lore and Science, 72-73, 186-90; R. Apatow, “The Tetraktys: The Cosmic Paradigm of 
the Ancient Pythagoreans,” Parab 24.3 (1999): 38-43; Kalvesmaki, Theology, 183-86. 

31. For the four parts of number, see Kalvesmaki, Theology, 181-82. 

32. Early it was recognized that xuG1c6% must have the sense of modumAactdleww 
(“multiply”) (G. Roeper, “Emendationsversuche zu Hippolyti Philosophumena,” Phil 
7 [1852]: 511-53 [532]). 

33. Cf. Diophantos, Arithm. 1 (Tannery). 
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11. Odtog xat puxyv dbdvatov cime xal wetevowudtwow: O10 zreyev 
éautov 7d wev THv Tpwixdv Aibartdyny yeyovevat, év dé toils Tpwixotc 
EvoopBov, neta dé tatta Epydtinov Vautov, web’ dv TIvppov AnAtov, méumtov 
Tlu8aydpav. 

12. Atddwpos d& 6 Epetpteds xal Apiotdgevos 6 povoixds act mpdc 
Zapatav tov Xaddatov éhyrvbévart Mvbaydpav. tov dé exbeobar adté dvo eivar 
am’ dpyic tois ovow aitia, Tatépa xal untépa xal matépa nev és, untépa 
dé oxdtos Tod dE hwtd¢ LEpy Bepudy, Enpdv, xodhov, taxv: Tot dé oxdtous 
buxpdy, vypov, Bapv, Bpadv: éx de toUTwY mavTA Tov xdoLoV cuUVEoTaval, Ex 
OnAeias xal dppevos. 
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TRANSMIGRATION. 11. This Pythagoras also asserted that the soul is immor- 
tal and that there is a transfer from one body to another. Thus he used to 
say that he himself was Aithalides before the Trojan War, Euphorbos in the 
Trojan War, then after the war Hermotimos the Samian, subsequently Pyr- 
rhos the Delian, and as fifth in line, Pythagoras.*4 


RELATION TO ZARATAS. 12. Diodoros of Eretria and Aristoxenos the 
musician say that Pythagoras traveled to Zaratas the Chaldean.*° He 
expounded to Pythagoras that, at the beginning, there were two causes 
of existing things: Father and Mother.*° Now the Father is light, and the 
Mother is darkness. The constituents of light are heat, dryness, lightness, 
and quickness; those of darkness are cold, moisture, heaviness, and slow- 
ness. From these, the entire cosmos came together, namely, from female 
and male principles. 


34. This tradition is ascribed to Herakleides Pontikos in Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.4—5, 
and to Pherekydes in Scholia in Apollonium Rhodium 1.643 (Wendel). Cf. Diodoros, 
Bibl. hist. 10.6.2; Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 27, 45; Iamblichos, Vit. Pyth. 63; Tert., An. 28.3-4; 
Scholia in Sophoclis Electram 62 (Xenis). See further Burkert, Lore and Science, 138-41. 

35. Diodoros of Eretria is an otherwise unknown early Pythagorean. See further 
FGH 1103 (4A: 400-403). Aristoxenos was a Pythagorean writer on music (frags. in 
Fritz Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles, vol. 2 [Basel: B. Schwabe, 1945]). On Zara- 
tas, see Ref. 1.2.13; 6.23.2. Pliny distinguished Zoroaster the Persian from Zaratus the 
Mede (Nat. 30.3, 5). Clement of Alexandria says that Pythagoras was student of both 
Zwpoaotpns the Magos and Zapétos the Assyrian (Strom. 1.15.69.6-70.1 [the latter tra- 
dition from Alexander Polyhistor]). The Peratai use the form Zwpdactpics (Ref. 5.14.8). 
For Zaratas/Zarathustra as teacher of Pythagoras, see the texts in Heinrich Dorrie and 
Matthias Baltes, Der Platonismus in der Antike: Grundlagen-System-Entwicklung, 7 
vols. (Stuttgart: Bad Cannstatt, 1993), 2:178-85. See further J. Bidez and E Cumont, 
Les mages hellénisés: Zoroastre, Ostanés et Hystaspe dapres la tradition grecque, 2 vols. 
(Paris: Belles Lettres, 1938), 1:34 n. 2, 96, 114; Walter Spoerri, “A propos d’un texte 
@Hippolyte,” REA 57 (1955): 267-90; Roger Beck, “Thus Spake Not Zarathustra: 
Zoroastrian Pseudepigrapha of the Greco-Roman World,” in A History of Zoroastrian- 
ism under Macedonian and Roman Rule, ed. Mary Boyce and Frantz Grenet, 3 vols. 
(Leiden: Brill, 1991), 3:491-565, esp. 521-39, 553-64; Albert de Jong, Traditions of the 
Magi: Zoroastrianism in Greek and Latin Literature, RGRW 133 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 
317-20; Guillaume Ducoeur, “Les hérésiarques chrétiens a Ecole des sages @’Orient?” 
in Aragione and Norelli, Des évéques, 167-88 (175-76). 

36. According to Plutarch, Zarathustra called the number one (70 év) “Father” and 
the dyad (duéda) “Mother” (An. procr. 2, 1012e). 
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13. eivar dE Tov xdopov <xaTa ddaw> povoveyy d&puoviav: did xal Tov 
HAtov Troeicbar thy TEpiodov Evapydviov. 
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civat yap> mip wetexov Tot dépoc—: bepwodv xal Wuxpdv. 51d xal robTwy ovdev 
dvaipety ovde watve dyot thy puxyy: ott yap tadta ovota thy TavTW. 

14. Kuduous dé Aéyetar tapayyeMew uy Eodie aitia tod Tov Zapatav 
elpyxeval KaTa THY apYny xal ovyxplol THY TavTWY, TUVITTALEVNS TIS 7S 
ett xal ouvoeonuperns, yeveobat <tov avOpwrov xal> Tov xVapov. ToUTOU dE 
TEXUNPLOV HOLY, ef TIS KATALATHTAWEVOS Alov Tov xVaLOV xaTABElN TPOS HALOV 
Ypovoy TIVaA—ToUTO<v> yap evlews avTIAnPerOa—, Tpoadhéepetv avOpwrivov 
yovou douyv. 15. cadéotepov O& elvat xal Erepov mapdderyua Adyet el 
avootytos Tot xudmou AaBovtes TOV xVALoOV xal TO dvOo¢ avTOD xal xaTadEevTEs 
eis xUTpav TavTyY TE xaTAxploavTEs eis yiv xatopvsatev xal wet’ dAlyas 
nuépas dvaxard Pater, Woiev adtd eldos 2xov TO wev MpwTOV WS aloxydunv 
yuvaixds, weTa dé Tabta xatavoobuevoy Tatdiou xehadyy cuumepuxviar. 

16. Obtos €v Kpétwu THs Trarias dua tois uabytaic eumupiabels dteOcpr. 

20 de tolto wv map’ adr, émeidav mpocin tic rabytevdyoduevos, 
TUMPACTKELV TA UTAPXOVTA Kal TO ApyUplov xaTaTIWEval ErhpaylowEevov Tapa TE 
Tludaydpa. xat Unéueve clwmiiy 6té ev éty Tpla, OTE OE MEvTE xal ravOdvwr: 
avbis dé Avbels eutoryeto Tois Erépois xal mapeueve rabytHs xal ovvetoTiéto 
dua: ei 0’ od, dmeAduBave Td tov xal ameBaMero. 
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13. The cosmos is by nature a musical harmony.°” Therefore the sun 
makes a harmonic revolution. 

Concerning the beings that arise from earth and the cosmos, they 
report that Zaratas spoke as follows. There are two divine beings: the one 
celestial, and the other earthly. Now, the earthly one brings up generation 
from the earth—for he is water—whereas the celestial one brings up gen- 
eration from the cosmos—for he is fire participating in air (thus hot and 
cold).° And so none of these elements, he says, kills or defiles the soul, as 
they are the substance of all things. 

14. It is reported that Pythagoras forbade the eating of beans because 
Zaratas had said that in the beginning there was a mixture of all things, and 
when the earth was coming together and fermenting, there arose humanity 
and the bean.*° The proof, he says, is this: if anyone chews the bean up into 
a fine pulp and lays it in the sun for some time (for this will immediately 
aid the process of putrefaction), it produces the smell of human semen. 15. 
But there is another clearer proof, he says. If we were to take from a bean 
plant in flower the bean itself and its flower, set them down in an earthen 
pot, smear it [with oil], bury it in earth, and after a few days uncover it, 
we would see it first having an appearance like female genitals, and later— 
when closely examined—the head of a small child sprouted from it. 

16. This fellow, together with his disciples, perished when set on fire in 
Kroton, Italy.*! 


INITIATING NEW MEMBERS. Pythagoras had a custom that whenever someone 
came to him to bea student, the student sold his belongings and deposited 
his money, kept sealed, with Pythagoras. Then the student would remain 
in silence sometimes for three, sometimes for five years while learning. 
When permitted again to speak, he would mix with the others, remain as 
a student, and have a share at table. But if not, he would receive back his 
property and be expelled.” 


37. “By nature” (xat& pvatv) is Marcovich’s emendation for P’s gvow xa. 

38. Marcovich supplies éx too xécpou—eivat yap (here: “from the cosmos—for he 
IS:see-)s 

39. Marcovich supplies tov dv8owmov xa (here: “humanity and ...”). 

40. Cf. Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 44; Clem. Alex., Strom. 3.3.24.2. See further Miroslav 
Marcovich, “Pythagorica,’ Phil 108 (1964): 29-44 (29-39). 

41. Traditions about Pythagoras'’s death varied. For the burning in Kroton, cf. 
Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.39; Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 55; Iamblichos, Vit. Pyth. 249. 

42. Cf. Plutarch, Curios. 519c (five-year silence); Gellius, Noct. att. 1.9.3-4, 12 
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PYTHAGORAS’S STUDENTS. 17. Now those of the inner circle were called 
“Pythagoreans,” but the others “Pythagorists.” 

Those of his students who escaped the fire were Lysis, Archippos, 
and Zalmoxis, Pythagoras’s household slave. It is reported that Zalmoxis 
taught the Druids among the Kelts to live in accordance with the Pythago- 
rean philosophy.* 


RELATION TO EGYPT. 18. They say that Pythagoras learned numbers and 
measurements among the Egyptians. After he was impressed with the 
wisdom of the priests—a fantastical wisdom, hard to declare, and given 
only to those trustworthy—he imitated them closely. He ordained silence 
and made his students lead a quiet life in underground shrines.* 


EMPEDOKLES. 3. 1. Empedokles arose after these men and spoke many 
things about the nature of divine beings, and how they in all their host 
spend time administering the affairs of earth.*© He said that the first prin- 
ciple of all is Strife and Love, that God is the intelligible fire of the monad, 
and that all things are composed from fire and will be dissolved into fire.*” 
Generally speaking, the Stoics agree with him in doctrine, since they 


(silence and shared property); Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.10 (shared property); Iamblichos, 
Vit. Pyth. 30, 72-74, 90, 168 (silence, shared property, expulsion). 

43. On the “inner circle,’ cf. Iamblichos, Vit. Pyth. 72. 

44. On Zalmoxis, see Ref. 1.25.1 below; cf. Herodotos, Hist. 4.95-46; Porphyry, 
Vit. Pyth. 14; Iamblichos, Vit. Pyth. 173. 

45. According to Diodoros, Pythagoras learned from the Egyptians theol- 
ogy, geometry, number theory, and transmigration (Bibl. hist. 1.98.2). Porphyry has 
Pythagoras learn divination, hieroglyphics, and theology from the Egyptians (Vit. 
Pyth. 7-9, 11-12). Iamblichos says that Pythagoras spent twenty-two years in Egypt 
studying astronomy, geometry, and mystic rites (Vit. Pyth. 18-19). For spending time 
underground, see Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 9, 34; Iamblichos, Vit. Pyth. 27. 

46. Concerning Ref. 1.3, see J. P. Hershbell, “Hippolytus’ Elenchos as a Source for 
Empedocles Re-examined, I” Phronesis 18 (1973): 97-114 (101-4); Osborne, Rethink- 
ing, 87-88. Empedokles is more fully treated in Ref. 7.29.2-26. On daimones in Empe- 
dokles, see DK 31 B115.5, 122 (= Inwood 11.5, 120). 

47. On God as monad, see Ref. 1.2.2 (Pythagoras). On intelligible fire (an origi- 
nally Stoic concept), see Ref. 1.4.2 (Herakleitos); 9.10.7 (Empedokles); SVF 1.120 (on 
the nature of intelligible fire); SVF 2.1031 (God is intelligible fire); and G. S. Kirk, 
Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954), 
352-57. Clement of Alexandria also presents Empedokles as teaching the conversion 
of all things to fire (Strom. 5.14.103.6). 
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expect a conflagration. 2. But more than everything, Empedokles affirms 
transmigration, saying as follows: 


In very truth I was a boy and a maiden, 
A bush and a bird and a fish conveyed from brine.*® 


3. He says that all souls transfer into all animals. Indeed the teacher of 
these men, Pythagoras, said that he had been Euphorbos, who campaigned 
at Ilion, claiming that he recognized his shield.” 

These are the doctrines of Empedokles. 


HERAKLEITOS. 4. 1. Herakleitos the Ephesian natural philosopher wept 
about all things, since he recognized the ignorance of all life and of all 
people and pitied the life of mortals.*° He claimed that he himself knew all 
things but that other people knew nothing.*! 2. He pronounced a teaching 


48. Empedokles, DK 31 B117 (= Inwood 111). “Conveyed,” translating umopos, 
appears in the manuscripts of Ref. 1. In contrast, Diogenes Laertios gives “fiery” 
(Eurupos) (Vit. phil. 8.6; cf. 8.77), Clement of Alexandria offers “mute/scaly” (€Mom0¢) 
(Strom. 6.2.24.3), and Athenaios “from the sea” (2ZaAos) (Deipn. 8.365e). See further N. 
van der Ben, The Proem of Empedocles’ “Peri Physios”: Towards a New Edition of All the 
Fragments (Amsterdam: B. R. Griiner, 1975), 217-21. 

49. That is, Pythagoras (or Hermotimos, his previous incarnation) recognized 
the shield he carried when incarnated as the Trojan soldier Euphorbos. See the note 
in Ref. 1.2.11. Other ancient authors (including Empedokles himself) indicate that 
Empedokles was a disciple of Pythagoras (DK 31 B129; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.54-56; 
Iamblichos, Vit. Pyth. 104, 135, 267). See further Burkert, Lore and Science, 289 n. 59; 
Mansfeld, Heresiography, 40. 

50. Cf. Seneca, Ira 2.10.5 (Heraclitus ... flebat, miserebatur omnium [“Heracli- 
tus constantly wept and pitied all”]); Lucian, Vit. auct. 14 (oéas xat ddvpouat [“these 
(people) I (Herakleitos) bewail”]). The portrait of Herakleitos the weeping philoso- 
pher, originating in the first century CE, is derived from a (mis)understanding of the 
term uedayyxorta (cf. Theophrastos at Diog. L., Vit. phil. 9.6). To be “melancholic” is 
to be affected by hot black bile (uéAawa yoy), which makes one easily excitable and 
prone to strong feelings (Aristotle, Eth. nic. 7.7, 1150b25). Later it came, as in the Eng- 
lish derivative “melancholic,” to mean “sad” or “gloomy.” The portrait of the gloomy 
Herakleitos is also rooted in his pessimism and social-ethical criticisms. See further 
Cora Lutz, “Democritus and Heraclitus,” CJ 49 (1953-1954): 309-14. 

51. Cf. Ref. 9.9.3 = DK 22 B1 (= Miroslav Marcovich, Heraclitus: Greek Text with 
a Short Commentary [Mérida: Los Andes University Press, 1967], $1). See also DK 22 
B101 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §15). 
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almost entirely in agreement with Empedokles, since he declared that Dis- 
cord and Love are the origin of all things,*? that God is an intelligible fire,*° 
that all things are in harmony with each other,” and that nothing stands 
still.°> 3. Herakleitos taught just like Empedokles that our entire realm is 
full of evils and that evils reach as far as the moon, spread out from the 
region around the earth. Yet beyond the moon evils do not advance, since 
the entire region above the moon is purer.°° 


RETURN TO THE IONIAN SUCCESSION 


5. 1. After these men there came to be other natural philosophers, 
whose doctrines I have not considered it necessary to relate, since they are 
not at all different from what was previously reported.°’ But since in gen- 
eral the school came to be rather large, and since many of the natural phi- 
losophers later came from this school—some relating one thing, and some 
another about the nature of the universe—in my opinion it seems good, 
now that I have presented Pythagorean philosophy in succession, to back- 
track to the doctrines that came after Thales.** After I have pronounced on 


52. Cf. Herakleitos, DK 22 B80, 51 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §§28 and 27). See 
further Kirk, Cosmic, 25. 

53. Cf. Herakleitos, DK 22 B64 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §79). Cf. Ref. 9.10.7. 
Virtually the same teaching is attributed to Empedokles in the previous section (Ref. 
131); 

54. Cf. Herakleitos, DK 22 B51 (apnovin), 10 (cumhepouevov) (= Marcovich, Hera- 
clitus, §§27, 25). 

55. Cf. the river saying in DK 22 B12, 49a, 91 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §40a, 
c2, c3). For “nothing stands still,” see Plato, Crat. 401d, 402a; Aristotle, Metaph. 3.5, 
1010a13-15. Further references in Kirk, Cosmic, 14, 17-18. 

56. Similar ideas are attributed to Aristotle later in Ref. 1.20.6; cf. 7.19.2. Cf. Diog. 
L., Vit. phil. 9.10 (for Herakleitos the moon is earthlike since it is not in a pure loca- 
tion). See further Ref. 9.8-10. 

57. For these other natural philosophers, see Mansfeld, Heresiography, 27. 

58. For dvadpapety (here: “backtrack”), see ibid., 14-18. The phrase “in succes- 
sion” (xata diadoxyv) could refer to the previous succession (Pythagoras to Herak- 
leitos) or to the forthcoming (Ionian) succession. The Greek (I believe) supports the 
former view, but our author thinks of both the Italian and Ionian schools as succes- 
sions. On the organization of this material, Hermann Diels proposes that our author 
used two different sources: a low-quality biographical succession source for chaps. 
1-4, 18-25, and a superior doxography, ultimately dependent on Theophrastos for 
chaps. 6-16 (Doxographi graeci [Berlin: Reimer, 1879], 145-49, 153-54). Jorgen Mejer 
prefers to see two doxographical texts of varying quality (chaps. 1-4 poor; chaps. 
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these, I will come to both ethical and logical philosophy. Sokrates initiated 
ethical philosophy, and Aristotle initiated dialectical philosophy. 


ANAXIMANDROS. 6. 1. Anaximandros became the pupil of Thales.°? Anaxi- 
mandros son of Praxiades was a Milesian. He said that the first principle 
of existing things is a certain nature of the Boundless, from which origi- 
nates the heavens and the worlds in them.® This Boundless nature is 
eternal and ageless and also encompasses all the worlds.°! He also speaks 
of time as the period when generation and corruption are fixed for exist- 
ing beings. 


6-16 good), probably mediated through a Skeptical source (Diogenes Laertius and His 
Hellenistic Background [Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1978], 83-85). Osborne argued for 
three main divisions of the material based on style and subject: chaps. 1-4, 6-9, and 
11-16. Chapters 6-9 are the most systematic and discuss only physical theories. These 
chapters, she believed, come from a separate Theophrastean source here copied nearly 
verbatim. For chaps. 1-4 and 11-16, which do not significantly differ in character, our 
author selectively used a full and varied doxographical source (Rethinking, 187-211). 
Mansfeld preferred a division into five sections: chap. 1, chaps. 2-4, chaps. 6-9, chaps. 
11-15, and chap. 16. Chapter 1 on Thales is not qualitatively different from the Ionic 
succession in chaps. 6-9. The Ionian succession runs from Thales to Archelaos (chaps. 
1, 6-9). Thus the Pythagorean succession (chaps. 2-4) is a kind of tangent and repre- 
sents a separate source (Heresiography, 7-42, summary chart on 43). 

59. Anaximandros was elsewhere portrayed as the pupil of Thales. See the testi- 
mony of Theophrastos, frag. 226a (FHSG 1:408-9). Cf. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 1.13; Iren., 
Haer. 2.14.2-6; Clem. Alex., Protr. 66.1; Strom. 1.14.63.2. See further Ian Mueller, 
“Heterodoxy and Doxography in Hippolytus’ ‘Refutation of All Heresies,” ANRW 
36.6:4309-74 (4360-61). 

60. The wording in Theophrastos, frag. 226a (FHSG 1:408-9), is similar and sug- 
gests a common Theophrastean tradition. On the Boundless as “first principle” (apy%), 
see Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.3; Stobaios, Ecl. 1.10.12 (Wachsmuth and Hense, 1:122). 
On the “Boundless” (dmetpov), see Charles H. Kahn, Anaximander and the Origins of 
Greek Cosmology (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960), 231-39; Dirk L. Cou- 
prie, Robert Hahn, and Gerard Naddaf, eds., Anaximander in Context: New Studies 
in the Origins of Greek Philosophy (Albany: SUNY Press, 2003), 167, 237. The plural 
“heavens” (ovpavous) may refer to the rings of the heavenly bodies. For the sense of 
xdauot (here: “worlds”), see ibid., 33-34, 43-44, 188-93, 219-30. 

61. “Eternal and ageless” (didtov ... xai dyjpw) are stock properties of the gods. 
Aristotle notes that the Boundless is “the divine [rd 8¢iov]; for it is immortal and inde- 
structible [a8dvatov ... xai dvwAebpov], as Anaximandros says” (Phys. 3.4, 203b10- 
15). 


62. Cf. Anaximandros, DK 12 B1; Ps.-Plutarch, Strom. 2 (Diels, Doxographi, 579). 
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2. So then, this Anaximandros declared that the first principle and ele- 
ment of existing things is the Boundless. He was the first to use the termi- 
nology “first principle.’® In addition, motion is eternal. By this motion the 
generation of the heavens occurs.” 3. The earth is hanging in the air, held 
by nothing, but remaining still on account of being equidistant from all 
things.°° Its shape is circular, round—very much like a stone column.°° We 
walk on one of the surfaces, yet there exists an opposite side.°7 

4. The heavenly bodies arise as a circle of fire, separated off from the 
cosmic fire and enveloped by air.®* There exist vents, tube-like passages 
through which the heavenly bodies appear. Consequently, when the vents 
are blocked, eclipses occur. 5. The moon sometimes appears waxing, and 
sometimes waning, according to the obstruction or opening of the pas- 
sages. The circle of the sun is twenty-seven times that of the earth ... of 
the moon.” The sun is the highest circle. Lowest are the circles of the fixed 
stars and planets.” 

6. Animals arise from moisture evaporated by the sun.’! In the begin- 


ning, humankind was born quite similar to a different animal, namely, 
the fish.72 


63. On the translation of this phrase, see Kahn, Anaximander, 30-31. 

64. Cf. Hermias, Irris. 10. See further Kahn, Anaximander, 39-42. 

65. Cf. Aristotle, Cael. 2.13, 295b10-16; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.1. See further Kahn, 
Anaximander, 54, 80; Couprie, Hahn, and Naddaf, Anaximander, 202-8. 

66. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 3.10.2, 895d (At xiovt); Ps.-Plutarch, Strom. 2 
(xvAtvdpoetdy). 

67. See further Kahn, Anaximander, 84-85. 

68. This theory is more fully explained in Ps.-Plutarch, Strom. 2; cf. Ps.-Plutarch, 
Plac. philos. 2.13, 888d. See further Kahn, Anaximander, 86-87. 

69. Marcovich adds tis yf (“of the earth”). If accepted, one must assume that 
something has dropped out before the phrase “of the moon.” 

70. Marcovich adds xat tAavyjtwy (“and planets”) by comparison with Diels’s 
reconstruction of Aétios, Plac. 2.15.6. On the moon and the circles of the heavenly 
bodies, see Ps.-Plutarch, Strom. 2; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 2.15, 889b; 2.16, 889c; 2.20, 
889f; 2.21, 890c; 2.24, 890f; 2.25, 891b; 2.29, 891e. For commentary, see Kahn, Anaxi- 
mander, 58-63, 87-98. 

71. Marcovich, following Diels, adds é& bypot (“from moisture”) from Censo- 
rinus, Die nat. 4.7 (ex aqua). Cf. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.9 (@a yiveoba && typot xal 
Gepuot xal yewdous [“animals come from moisture, heat, and earth”]); Ps.-Plutarch, 
Plac. philos. 5.19, 908d (év typ yevvybjvat te npata Ca [“the first animals were born 
in moisture’]). 

72. Censorinus, Die nat. 4.7: sive pisces seu piscibus simillima animalia; in his 
homines concrevisse fetusque ad pubertatem intus retentos, tunc demum ruptis illis viros 
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7. Winds arise from the finest vapors separated from the air, propelled 
when massed together.”* Rains arise from the vapor rising from the earth 
exuded underneath the sun. Bolts of lightning arise when wind, colliding 
with the clouds, rips them apart.”4 

This Anaximandros was born about the third year of the forty-second 
Olympiad.’ 


ANAXIMENES. 7. 1. Anaximenes, also a Milesian, was the son of Eurystra- 
tos.”° He said that the first principle is boundless air, from which gods and 
divine beings arise, while the rest comes to be from air’s offspring.’”” 2. The 
appearance of air has the following quality: when it is uniform it is invis- 
ible to sight, but it becomes visible (a) under cold conditions, (b) under 
warm conditions, (c) under damp conditions, and (d) under windy condi- 
tions. It is always in motion, for what changes cannot change unless it is 
moved. 3. It appears different in its condensed and rarified states. When 
diffused in its rarified state, it becomes fire. In turn, it becomes wind when 
the air is moderately condensed.’® From air, a cloud is produced accord- 
ing to the degree of compression. With still more compression, it becomes 
water; when condensed to a greater degree, it becomes earth; and when 
most condensed, it is changed into stones. As a result, the chief causes of 
generation are opposites: heat and cold.” 


mulieresque, qui iam se alere possent, processisse (“in fish, or animals nearly identical 
to fish, humans coalesced, kept inside as embryos until puberty. Then at last, when 
their pods were broken through, they emerged as men and women who could feed 
themselves”). See further Kahn, Anaximander, 109-13; Couprie, Hahn, and Naddaf, 
Anaximander, 13-17. 

73. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 3.7, 895a. 

74. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 3.3, 893d; 3.7, 895a; Seneca, Nat. 2.18. For Anaxi- 
mandros’s meteorology, see Kahn, Anaximander, 100-102. 

75. That is, in 610/609 BCE. Cf. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.2. 

76. On our author’s treatment of Anaximenes, see Mueller, “Heterodoxy,” 4361. 

77. Before Ge0ovg Marcovich deletes the phrase Ta yivoueva TH yeyovdta xal Te 
éodueva (“present, past, and future things”), which seems to be identical with ta dé 
Aourd later in the sentence. Cf. Augustine, Civ. 8.2. Air’s offspring are the three other 
elements: earth, water, and fire (see Ref. 1.7.3; cf. Cicero, Acad. 2.118). 

78. Marcovich adds dveyov (“wind”) from Theophrastos, frag. 226b (FHSG 
1:410-11). 

79. For the process of condensation-rarefaction, see Theophrastos, frag. 226a-b 
(FHSG 1:408-11); Ps.-Plutarch, Strom. 3 (Diels, Doxographi, 579-80); Plutarch, Prim. 
frig. 947e-948a. See further Joachim Klowski, “Ist der Aer des Anaximenes als ein 
Substanz konkipiert?” Hermes 100 (1972): 131-42 (133-40). 
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4. Thy d& yiv TAatetay eivat, em’ dépos dyoupevyy: dpotws OE xal HAtov xa 
cednvyy xat TH aMa dotpa Tavta TpIve dvta Eroxeiobat TH dept dia TAATOS. 
5. yeyovevat dé ta dotpa éx yi¢ Old TO THY inudda éx Tavtys dviotacbat: 
NS apatovpevng td mip ylvecbar, éx dé tot mupds petewplCouevou Tovds 
dotépas cuviotaciat. eivat dé xal yewdels dvceis ev TH TOmw Thy doTépwv 
ouuTepiepomevac Exetvois. 6. ov xivetobar dé U0 yHv Ta dotpa A€yel, xabw~ 
eTepol UTELAnhacw, aMa Tepl yiv, womepel TEpl THY YUETEpav xEhadnv 
oTpehetat TO MAtov. xpUTTETOat dé TOV HAtov ov UMd yFv hepdwevov, AM’ Und 
THY THS yis OWHAoTEpw Lepdiv oxeMduevov, xat id THY TAElova HuUdY adtod 
yevouevny andotaotw. Ta dé dota uy Oepuatvetv did TO UFx0s THs dnoTTATEWS. 

7. Avéuous O& yevvdiobat, Stav éx <pepoug> MeTuxvapevos 6 dnp apbetc 
hepytat cuveAbdvra de xai emi wActov mayuvbevta vedy yevvdobat, xal obtws 
cic Udwp petabaMerv. varalav dé yiveo8at, dtav amd thy veddv td owe 
xatadepduevov Tayy yldva Oé, dtav adtd tatta évvypétepa bvta THEW 
aby 8. dotparny 0°, Stav ta véedy AtiotHtat Bia mvevudtwv: TovTwWY yap 
OtioTapévov Aapmpav xal mupwdy yiverbar thy adyny. ipw dé yevvaobar Tév 
AMaxdy adydy eis dépa ouvertita mimtovadiv: cetonov d& THS yi¢ emt TActov 
aMotoupevys bd Oepuacias xal Pgews. 

tata uev otv Avakiévnc. ovtos Hxpacev mepl etoo mpétov tic 
TevtTynxooTis dyddys dAuMIddos. 
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4. The earth is flat and rides on air. Similarly, sun, moon, and the other 
heavenly bodies are all fiery and float upon the air since they are broad 
disks.®° 5. The stars arose from earth on account of the moisture rising 
from it that—when rarefied—becomes fire. From the fire that is brought 
high into the air, the heavenly bodies were composed. ‘There are earthly 
natures in the realm of the heavenly bodies that are carried round with 
them.*! 6. He says that the heavenly bodies do not move beneath the earth, 
as others supposed, but around the earth—just as a felt cap turns around 
our head. The sun is hidden not when traveling below the earth, but when 
covered by the parts higher than the earth, and because of its increased 
distance from us on earth.®* The heavenly bodies are not hot to our senses 
due to the extent of their distance from us. 

7. Winds arise whenever the air, partially condensed and lifted up, 
is whipped along.’? When it comes together and is more and more con- 
densed, clouds are born, and in this way [air] changes into water. Hail arises 
whenever the water, brought down from the clouds, solidifies. Snow arises 
whenever these same clouds, more moistened, freeze. 8. Lightning arises 
whenever the clouds are ripped apart by the force of winds—for when 
these are ripped apart, the flash is bright and fiery. A rainbow is produced 
from solar rays falling into condensed air. An earthquake occurs when the 
earth greatly shifts by the forces of heat and cold.** 

These are the doctrines of Anaximenes. He reached his height around 
the first year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad.®> 


80. Cf. Aristotle, Cael. 2.13, 294b13-21; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 3.15, 896d. 

81. Cf. the doctrine of Anaxagoras in Ref. 1.8.6. See also Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 
2.13, 888d. 

82. The parts higher than the earth are the heights in the north (Aristotle, Mete. 2.1, 
354a28-32). See also Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 2.16, 889c; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.3. 

83. Marcovich prints éx uépoug memuxvwuéevos. Most manuscripts of Ref. 1 read 
exTeTuxveaevos. According to Galen, Anaximenes said that winds come from water 
and air violently whipped up by an unknown rush extremely fast like the flapping of 
wings (In Hipp. de humor. 3.13 [Kihn, 16:395-96]). 

84. On earthquakes, see further Aristotle, Mete. 2.7, 365b6-12; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. 
philos. 3.15, 896c; Seneca, Nat. 6.13.2-6 (the opinion of Straton). On lightning, see Ps.- 
Plutarch, Plac. philos. 3.3, 893d. On clouds, snow, and hail, see Plac. philos. 3.4, 894a. 
On rainbows, see Plac. philos. 3.5, 894e. 

85. That is, 550/549 BCE. Diogenes Laertios puts Anaximenes somewhat later, in 
the Sixty-Third Olympiad (Vit. phil. 2.1). 
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8. 1. Meta tottov yivetar Avakaydpas “HyyotBotAov 6 KAalouénoc. 
ovtos Eby Thy TOU MavTds dpyny vobv xal DAyv: Tov yev vodv moLotvta, THy OE 
dAny ywouevyy: dvtwy yap Tavtwy duod, votic émehOwy dtexdouyoev. Tas dé 
DAtxas dpyas amelpous UTapyelv xal TAS CULxpoTaTas avTHY aTEIpa A€yel. 2. 
xiwoews O& LETEVELY TA TAVTA UO TOU vod xivovmeva ouvedOelv Te TH Surota. 
Kal TH MEV KATA TOV OVpAVvoY xExooLIooal UM Tis EynuxAlov KIVATEWS TO LEV 
otv Tuxvov xal Td ypov xal Td oxoTewov xal Td Wuypdv xal mavTa Te Bapea 
ouvenbety emt TO wéoov, €& dv mayevtwy THY yhv bnooTyHva Te O° dvetietueva 
TOUTOIC, TO Bepudov xal TO Aaumpdy xal Td Enpdv xal Td xoddor, ei¢ TO Mpdow 
tot aidepos dpurjoat. 

3. Try O& yhv TH cynpatt TAatetav eivar xal pévery wetewpov did TO 
utyebos xal dia Td undév eivar xevdov xal did Td Tov dépa loxupdtatov dvta 
hépew etoyouneny tTHy yiv. 4. tév de eml yic bypdv thy ev OdAacoav 
bndpkat te Thy ev adth VOdtwv, <av> eatmobev<twv> te dmootavta obtws 
yeyovevat, xat ad THY xaTappevodvTWY TOTALGY. 5. TOUS OE TOTALOUS xat ATO 
tov duBpwv AawBavew thy Undotacw xal €& Wddtwv Thy év TH yf- elvat yap 
adtyy xotAny xal exe Bdwp év Tois xotkmpaot. Tov de Netrov abfeobar xata 
TO Bépos xatahepopevwr eis adTov VddTWY aNd Thy ev TOIG <dvT>APKT<IX>0I5 
xLovev. 

6. HAtov O& xal ceAnyny nal mavta Ta dotpa AiBous eivar éumvpous, 
cuumepiAndbevtas bd tio Tot aibgpoc mepidopéic. civa 0° dmoxdtw thy 
doTpwv yAlw xal ceAnvyn TwWUATA TVA CULTEPIpEpduEva, Nuiv adpata. 7. THIS 
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ANAXAGORAS. 8. 1. After him arose Anaxagoras son of Hegesiboulos the 
Klazomenian.*° He said that the first principle of all is Mind and matter. 
Mind acts, and matter arises. For when all things were together, Mind 
arrived and put the cosmos in order. There are boundless material prin- 
ciples, and he calls even the smallest of them “boundless.” 2. All things 
participate in motion, moved by Mind, and homogenous entities come 
together.’” Heavenly things are put in order by a circular motion.®* The 
dense, the moist, the dark, the cold, and all heavy elements come together 
in the middle. From them, when they are solidified, the earth is estab- 
lished. Conversely, their opposites—the hot, the bright, the dry, and the 
light—rush upward toward the aether.®? 

3. The earth is flat in shape and remains floating in the air due to 
its magnitude. This is because there is no void, and because the air has 
immense power to bear the earth as it rides upon it. 4. The sea exists from 
(a) the reserves of moisture on the earth, (b) the waters in the earth (which, 
when drawn off like vapor, became standing pools), and (c) rivers as they 
flow down.®° 5. The rivers receive their contents from the rains and from 
the waters in the earth (for the earth is hollow and has water in its hollow 
portions). The Nile River grows in summer when waters are brought down 
into it from the snows in the Antarctic regions.”! 

6. The sun and moon and all the stars are fiery stones, spun round 
by the revolution of the aether.”” There are below the stars certain bodies, 
invisible to us, whirled round with sun and moon.” 7. The heat of the stars 


86. For our author's treatment of Anaxagoras, see Mueller, “Heterodoxy,’ 4362-63. 

87. Anaxagoras, DK 59 B1, 3, 4, 6; Theophrastos, frag. 228a (FHSG 1:416-19); 
Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.6, 8; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.3, 876b-c. 

88. Anaxagoras, DK 59 B12. 

89. Anaxagoras, DK 59 B15; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.4, 878e-f; Diog. L., Vit. 
phil. 2.8. 

90. In the manuscripts we read: td te év abt H Bdata eatuiobévta brootdvta xth., 
which Wendland printed after changing avr to avty. Printed here is Diels’s recon- 
struction. On the formation of the sea, see Aristotle, Mete. 2.1, 353b6-8; Ps.-Plutarch, 
Plac. philos. 3.16, 896f-897a; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.8. 

91. lemend apxtois to avtapxtixois (“Antarctic”) following Mueller, “Heterodoxy,” 
4362. For speculations on why the Nile rose in summer, see Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 
4.1, 897£-898b; Diodoros, Bibl. hist. 1.38.4; Seneca, Nat. 4a.2.17; Scholia in Apollonium 
Rhodium on Arg. 4.269 (Wendel). 

92. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 2.20, 890a; 2.13, 888d; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.9. 

93. See the teaching ascribed to Anaximenes in Ref. 1.7.5. Cf. Aristotle, Cael. 2.13, 
293b21-33 (attributed to “some people”). 
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d& Gepudtytos uy aicbdveoba: Tv Kotpwy did Td waxpdy elvan THY amdoTacw 
THs yi: ett Oe oby duotws Oepud TH NAlw did Td ywpav exe Wuxpotépar. civ 
dé THY GEeAyyy xaTwTEpw TOD HAlov, TANnTIMTEpOY yUdY. 8. UmMEpEvelV dE TOV 
HAtov weyeber THY TleAomrévynoov. TO de Has THY TEAHVHY UY Olov Evelv, Aa 
amd too AAlov. 9. Thy dé Tv AotpwY TEpIopay UO yhv ylveoOat. éxAcimetw 
de THY cednynv yi¢ avtidpattovers, éviote JE xal tH Umoxdtw Tis ceAHVYS, 
tov dé HAtov Taig vournviais cednuns avtippattovans. tpomas dé Troreiobar xa 
HAtov xal ceAjvyy arwboupevouc Ud Tot dépoc. ceAnuny dé TOMAxIS TpETETO aL 
dia TO uN Odvacbat xpatety Tod Wuypod. 

10. obtos Awpice Mpatos th Mepl Td exreters xal dwticnovs. Eby dE 
yyivny elvar thy cedyuyy Exel TE ev abTH media xal ddpayyas. Tov dé yaraklav 
avdxracw eivat tod dwrds tv dotpwv, Tv wy xatahawmopevwv bmd Too 
AAlov. Tobs dé wetaBaivovtas dotépas woel omtvOFpas ddadMopevous yiverbat 
eX THS xIVATEWS TOU TOAODV. 

11. Avénous O& ylvecbat Aemtuvouevou Tod depos Ud Tod HAlov xal Tév 
EXKALOMEVWY TIPOS TOV TrdAOY UTOYWPOUYTWY xal dmropEepoLevwy. Bpovtis dé xa 
dotpanmas amd tot bepuod yiveobat, gumimtovtos sig TA vedy. 12. celanovs de 
yiverOat Tod dvwbev dépos cig Tov UT yHv Eumintovtos: ToUTOU yap xtvouLEvoU 
xal THY dyoumEUyY yy UT’ avtot cadeveOat. 

CHa dé THY Lev apyny év bypG yevéobat, uetd tata dé && aMnAwV" xal 
dppevas ev ylvecbat, dtav ard thy dekiGv uepdv dmoxpibev Td oTépua TOIS 
dektois wépeot THs UNTpAs KoMANOH, TA dE OHAEa xaTd TovVaVTIOV. 

13. obTOS Hxuacer tous MpwToU THs dydoynxoaT Hc dydéns dAuuMIadOS, xa? 
ov xatpov xat TTAdtwva Aéyouat yeyevijobat. tottov Agyouat xal Mpoyvwotixov 
yeyovevat. 
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is not felt on account of their great distance from the earth. Moreover, they 
do not have equal heat to the sun, because they occupy a colder region. The 
moon is lower than the sun and closer to us. 8. The sun exceeds the Pelo- 
ponnese in size.*4 The moon has not its own light but that from the sun.” 
9. The stars revolve under the earth. The moon is eclipsed when the earth 
blocks it, but sometimes it is also blocked by the objects below the moon. 
The sun is eclipsed during new moons when the moon blocks it.?° Both 
sun and moon are made to turn round when pushed back by the air.*” The 
moon is often turned because it cannot dominate the cold. 

10. Anaxagoras was the first to define the nature of eclipses and the 
refulgence of heavenly bodies. He said that the moon has the soil of earth 
and has on it plains and valleys.°® The Milky Way is the reflection of the 
light from the stars that are not illumined by the sun. Shooting stars leap- 
ing away like sparks come from the motion of the cosmic axis.” 

11. Winds arise when the air is thinned out by the sun. When the 
winds become burning hot, they withdraw and are wafted back to the pole. 
Thunder and lightning arise from the heat that collides with the clouds.!” 
12. Earthquakes arise from the upper air colliding with the air that exists 
below the earth. When this subterranean air is agitated, the earth, borne 
upon it, is shaken by it.1°! 

Animals originate in moisture and afterward from each other. Males 
are born when the seed is separated from the parts on the right side and 
sticks to the right-sided parts of the womb (and vice versa for females).!°* 

13. This Anaxagoras reached his height on the first year of the eighty- 
eighth Olympiad in the time that they say Plato was born.!° They also say 
that he could foretell the future. 


94. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 2.21, 890c; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.8. 

95. Cf. Plato, Crat. 409a; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 2.28, 891d. 

96. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 2.29, 891e. 

97. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 2.23, 890d. 

98. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 2.25, 891c; 2.30, 892a; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.8. 

99. Cf. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.9. 

100. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 3.3, 893e-f; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.9. 

101. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 3.15, 896c; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.9. 

102. Cf. Aristotle, Gen. an. 4.1, 763b32-34; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 5.7, 905e; 
Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.9. The theory resembles that of Parmenides, DK 28 B17; cf. Ps.- 
Plutarch, Plac. philos. 5.11, 906d. 

103. That is, in 428/427 BCE; cf. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.7; 3.2. 
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9. 1. ApyéAaos 7d nev yévos Abyvatios, vid dé AmroModuwpov. odtos 2bn 
ty wléw THs Bays duotws Avakaydpa, tas te dpyas woattws, adtos dé <tob 
vod> évumapyel tt e00dws <TH> ulyya<ti>. 2. civar dé doyyy THs xwvjoews 
TO amoxpivecOat an’ aMnAwy TO epuov xal TO WuXpdy, xal TO Wev BEp~ov 


A 


xivetobat, TO dé Wuxpov ypeueiv. THxduevov dé TO Ddwp eis weov pelv, ev w@ 
[xat] reartaeedpevov depot yiveqbar xa viv av TO uev dvw dépecbar, Td dé 
Udlotacba xatw. 3. Thy wey ovy viv ypeuetv xa <puxpay> yeveotau dia 
tadta: xeioba dé ev yer, ovdev uepos ovoay, as imei, tol mavtds: <tbv 
d& dépa> éxdedouevov éx THs Tupwcews. ad’ ob Mpétov dmoxatopevou Thy 
Tay dotépwy civar duo, Ov péylotov wev HAtov, devtEpov de ceAnvyy, Tév dE 
dMwv Te rev EAATTW, TH OE UEtlw. 

4. ’EmixdOfvat dé tov ovpavdy dyot xal obtws tov HAtov emt THs yic 
TolFjoat is, xal Tov TE dépa Troihoat diahavi nat thy yHv Enpdv. Aiwvnv yap 
civat Td Mpdtov, ate xixrw pev odcav HWyAny, uécov OE xolAyy: onueiov dé 
hépet THs xotAdtyTOS, ti 6 HAtos ody dua avateMet Te xai SvEeTat M&oww, Srrep 
2521 cupPatveww elmep Av duarn. 

5. mept dé Cowy dyotv ott bepuaivouevns tH¢ yh¢ TO MpAtov év TH xdtw 
uepel, Omov TO Hepudv xal Td Puxpdv euloyeto, dvedhatveto Ta te GMa CHa 
TOMA xal of dvOpwnor, dnavta thy adtHy dlartav Exovta, éx THs tAvos 
Tpedoueva—yv OE dAtyoypdua—- totepov dé adtois n €& dMyAwv yéveotc 
cuveoty. 6. xai dtexplOnoav dvOpwrrot amd THv drwy xai hyendvas xai vduous 
nal TEexvas Kal TOAEIS Kai TA Ma cuveotyoar. voty dé A€yet Tao éuverdar 
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ARCHELAOS. 9. 1. Archelaos, son of Apollodoros, was from an Athenian 
family.!°* He spoke of the mixture of matter as did Anaxagoras and said 
the same about first principles.!° He himself affirmed that something 
of Mind exists directly in the mixture.!°° 2. The beginning of movement 
is the separation of heat and cold from each other. The heat is moved, 
whereas the cold stays still. In its fluid state, water flows into a central area 
in which, when the water is fully boiled, arise air and earth. Air is carried 
upward, while earth settles below. 3. Now the earth stays still and becomes 
cold for this reason: it lies in the middle, making up no part, so to speak, 
of the universe.!°” The air is released from the conflagration.!°* At first, it 
was from this air, when burned off, that the nature of the heavenly bodies 
came into existence. The largest heavenly body is the sun, and the second 
largest is the moon. As for the other heavenly bodies, some are smaller, 
and some larger. 

4. The sky is inclined at an angle, he says, and in this way the sun illu- 
mines the earth and makes the air clear and the earth dry. For at first the 
earth was a basin, inasmuch as it was high at the periphery and hollow in 
the middle. He indicates its concavity by the fact that the sun does not rise 
and set on all people at the same time, which would necessarily occur if the 
earth were level. 

5. Concerning animals, he says that the earth first grew hot in the 
lower part, where the hot and the cold were mixed, and there appeared 
many other animals, as well as human beings. Everything had the same 
mode of life, nourished from the mud—but this was only for a short time. 
Later, there arose sexual reproduction. 6. Humans were then distinguished 
from the other animals and established leaders, laws, arts, cities, and the 


104. For our author’s treatment of Archelaos, see Mueller, “Heterodoxy,” 4363-64. 

105. Cf. Theophrastos, frag. 228a (FHSG 1:418-19). 

106. Marcovich changes T& vd@ of the manuscripts to tot vot after comparison 
with Augustine, Civ. 8.2 (ut inesse [i.e., particulis] etiam mentem diceret |“he says that 
Mind too exists in (the separate bits)”]), and Anaxagoras, DK 59 B12—which actually 
says that vot is mixed with nothing (uéwerxtar oddevi ypyuatt). Marcovich also emends 
the utyua of the manuscripts to 7) uiywatt (“in the mixture’). 

107. Marcovich adds wxpdv (“cold”) from Plutarch, Prim. frig. 954f: fg [i.e., THs 
Vis] H Puxpdtns Seouds éortiv, ws Apyédaos 6 hucixds elmev (“Cold is the binding element 
of it [earth], as Archelaos the natural philosopher affirms’). 

108. Marcovich adds tov dé dépa (“The air”). Most editors would venture a more 
fulsome emendation. Wendland, following Diels, prints: tov 7 dépa xpateiv Tob Tavtds 
(“the air dominates the universe”). 
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Coorg duoiws xpiobat yap exactov <TH vg, domep> xal TH compat [Bow], Td 
uev Bpadutépws, TO dé TayUTEpWs. 


10. 1.°H ev ody huciy pirocodia amd OdAntos Ewe Apyeddou Stéuetves 
ToUTOU yiveTat Dwxpatns dxpoatye. eiot dé xal Etepor MAEtoTOL Diahdpous ddEac 
Mpoeveyxdpevol Tept te TOD Betou xal TH¢ ToD mavtds HUcews wv ei Mhous THs 
ddkas EBovrdueba mapabeivan, moMny dv tAny BiBAtwv et xatacxevdlew. 2. 
av O& 20el, uddiota én’ dvduatos dvtwy xal, ws eimetv, xopudalwy yevopevwn, 
mot ToIs weTETEITA Hirocopyoaaww apopuac dedwxdTwy Mpd¢ TA Emtyelpovpever, 
brouvynabévtes ent ta EF%c 6punoouer. 


11. 1. Kai yap xat Tlappevidys ev ev TO mv vmoriberat dtdidv te xat 
> I \ 4 b) ) > \ \ 2 \ \ ln nw I ~ 
ayéevytov xal obatposidés, 000’ adtos dé exuywv THY Tay TOMGY ddkav nop 
héyet xal yhv tas ToD TavTos dpyac, THY LEV yFv ws BAny, TO OE THp ws altiov 

\ ~ \ \ ! y 4 POP l > es ¢ 9:8. \ 
xal MoLodv. Tov dE xdapnov Eby HUeipecdar, w dé TodTW, ovx Eimer. 2. 6 adTds dE 
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other aspects of culture. Mind, he says, is equally inborn in all animals. 
Each one uses the Mind, just as they do the body—some more sluggishly, 
and others more swiftly.!© 

10. 1. Natural philosophy lasted from Thales to Archelaos (whose 
pupil was Sokrates). There are a host of others that have proposed different 
doctrines about the divine and about the nature of the universe. If it was 
my plan to present all these doctrines, it would be necessary to prepare a 
great forest of books. 2. But after noting those who are necessary, particu- 
larly noteworthy, and who became, so to speak, the heads for all future 
philosophers (as they provided the starting points for argumentation), I 
will proceed to what follows.!!° 


THE ELEATIC SUCCESSION 


PARMENIDES. 11. 1. Moreover, Parmenides supposed that everything is one, 
eternal, unborn, and spherical.'!! But not even he escaped the opinion of 
the majority, since he affirms that fire and earth are first principles of the 
universe—the earth serving as matter, and fire as cause and maker.'!? He 
said that the cosmos is destroyed, but how it is destroyed he did not relate. 


109. Marcovich supplies T@ v@, domep (“the Mind, just as”). Cf. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 
2.16-17. 

110. The “heads” (or “leaders”) (xopudaiwy), Mansfeld notes, is a technical term 
(Diog. L., Vit. phil. 2.47). It refers to the main successors of Sokrates (Heresiography, 
28 n. 2). Cf. Plato, Theaet. 173c7. Mansfeld argues that the following chapters (11-14; 
Parmenides to Xenophanes) represent the Eleatic succession, which is compressed 
by our author (Heresiography, 30-32, 34). Usually Xenophanes precedes Parmenides 
and is depicted as his teacher (Aristotle, Metaph. 1.5, 986b22; Theophrastos, frag. 227c 
[FHSG 1:415]; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 9.21). 

111. A remnant of our author’s rearrangement appears in the opening Kal yap xat 
(here: “Moreover”). The phrase indicates that other material in the source preceded the 
account of Parmenides. 

112. Our author has confused two separate theories of Parmenides (called the 
“Way of Truth” and the “Way of Opinion”) in an apparent attempt to assert a contradic- 
tion. In the Way of Truth, there is no genesis of the cosmos; in the Way of Opinion the 
world begins from fire and earth. Cf. Parmenides, DK 28 B 8.55-61; Aristotle, Metaph. 
1.5, 986b27-987a2; Theophrastos, frag. 227c-d (FHSG 1:414-17); Plutarch, Adv. Col. 
1114d; Clem. Alex., Strom. 5.9.59.6; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 9.21. See further David Gallop, 
ed. and trans., Parmenides of Elea: Fragments (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1984), 7-23; Mueller, “Heterodoxy,’ 4367-68. 
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elmev didlov elvat TO Tay xal ov yevduevov xal adbatpoetdes xal Gotov, ox exoV 
dé TOmov év Eautd, xal dxivytov xal memEpacpEevor. 


12. 1. Aevximmos dé Zyvwvos Etaipos od thy adtHy ddgav detypyoev, AMd 
dyow dreipa <tk dvta> ceiver xal del xivodpeva, xal yéveow xal wetaBorny 
ouverts ovoav. otoryeta OE Agyet TO TAF pEs xal TO xevdv. 2. xdcpous dé <wdE> 
yiveobat A€yet’ Stav eis ueya xevov ex Tot Tepleyovtos ABpo1cb7 TOMA cwmaTa 
Kal TUPPUI}, TPoTXpovovTa aMyAoIS gUUMAEKETOAL TA duolocynuova xal 
TapamAnoia tas wopdds, xat mepitAcyOévtwy dotpa ylvecbat abfew dé xal 
hbiverv did thy dvdynyy: tic O° Av ely y dvayxn, od diwpicer. 


13. 1. Anudxpitos d& Acuxinmov ylvetat yvwpinos Anudxprtos 
Aauacinmou ABdypitys, moMois cupBarwv, yupnvooodiotais év Ivdoig xat 
€ n 2 2 I \ > I a: I 2 lat £ \ 
iepetiow év AlyUmtw xat dotpoddyots xat udyots év BaBuAdu. 2. reyes de 
duoiws Acuxitmw Tepl otorvelwv, TAYpous xal xevot, TO EV TArpEs AEywv ov, 
TO dé xevov ovx dv: deve OE WE del KIVOULEVWY THY OvTWY ev TH xEvO. 
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2. The same man said that the universe is eternal, unborn, spherical, uni- 
form, not having space in itself, unmoved, and finite.!!° 


LEUKIPPOS. 12. 1. Leukippos, an associate of Zenon, did not preserve the 
same doctrine.!4 He says that existing things are boundless and always 
moving, with both generation and change constantly occurring.'!5 He says 
that the elements are the “full” and the “void”!!° 2. He says that worlds 
arise in this way: when many bodies from the periphery are heaped up and 
flow together into a great void, they hit against each other, and those of 
like shape and similar form are entangled together.!!” Then, when they are 
entangled together, they become heavenly bodies. These heavenly bodies 
grow and perish by necessity. What necessity is, he did not define.!!8 


DEMOKRITOS. 13. 1. Demokritos became a pupil of Leukippos. Demokritos 
son of Damasippos, an Abderite, met with many instructors: naked sages 
in India, priests in Egypt, as well as astrologers and magi in Babylon.'!? 2. 
He declares the same doctrines as Leukippos about the elements, as well 
as about fullness and void, saying that the full “exists” whereas the void 
“is nonexistent.” He reiterates that existing things are always in motion in 
the void.!?° 


113. Cf. Parmenides, DK 28 B8.3-4, 6, 22, 25-26, 42-43, 49; 19.2. Most of these 
attributes of the cosmos belong to the Way of Truth. By successively reporting that Par- 
menides believed in both the world’s destruction and eternality, our author attempts 
to generate a contradiction. His loose and selective reporting here is more polemical 
than clumsy. 

114. On our author's treatment of Leukippos and Demokritos, see Mueller, “Het- 
erodoxy,” 4368-69. Zenon is Zenon of Elea, disciple of Parmenides (thus our author 
maintains the chain of succession). In Theophrastos, frag. 229 (FHSG 1:420-21), Leu- 
kippos is the direct associate of Parmenides. In Diog. L., Vit. phil. 9.30-33, Leukippos 
follows Zenon. 

115. Marcovich adds ta dvta (“existing things”) by comparison with Ref. 1.13.2 
and Aristotle, Gen. corr. 1.8, 325425. 

116. Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. 1.4, 985b5-8; Theophrastos, frag. 229 (FHSG 1:420- 
21); Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.3, 877d-f; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 9.30-33. 

117. Marcovich, following Usener, adds de (“in this way”). For the teachings 
here, cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.4, 878c-f; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 9.30-32; Dionysios of 
Alexandria in Eusebios, Praep. ev. 14.23.2-3, 773a-b. 

118. For necessity, see Leukippos, DK 67 B2; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 9.33. 

119. Cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 1.15.69.6; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 9.34-35. For the magi, 
see de Jong, Traditions, 387-403. 

120. Cf. Theophrastos, frag. 229 (FHSG 1:420-21). 
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dmetpous O& civar xdopous xal peyeber Stadépovtac év Tiot OE Ly Elvan 
HAtov unde ceAnuyy, ev Tot OE yetlw THv Tap’ Hutv xal ev Tot WAEtw. 3. eivar 
dé Thy noo dvica Ta OlactThuata, xal TH wev TAEious, TH de EAdTTOUS, xal 
tous pev atlgecOat, tos dé anpater, tous O& Pbivetv, xal TH yer ylvecOat, TH 
de Aetretv: pieipecta dé adtovs br’ ai hav mpoomimtovtas. eivat dé vious 
xoopous epnuous Cwy xat dutdy xai mavros bypod. 4. tod dé map’ huiv xdopov 
MpOTEpoy THY yHv THv dotpww yevéobar. civat OE THY Ev cEAHYyY KaTW, eTEITA 
TOV HALov, Elta Tous amAaveis dotepac: Tous dé MAdYNTaAs 00d’ adtods Eyetv ioov 
thos. dxpudlew d& xdopov Ews av unxétt Obuytat Ewlév tT mpocAauBaverv. 

ovtos éyéla mavTa, ws yéAwtos Akiwy Tavtwy THv év dvOowrots. 


14. 1. Eevodduyg dé 6 Kododawuos Opbopévous vids: obtos Ews Kupou 
Oléwetvev. oUTOs Zn MATOS dxatady iar elvar mavtwr, eitav obtws" 


el yap xal TA UdALoTA TUX) TeTEAECUEVOY ElTWY, 
autos Gums odx olde déxog 0” emt Mot TETUXTAL. 
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There are infinite worlds that differ from each other in size.!?! In some 
there is neither sun nor moon, in others these heavenly bodies are bigger 
than in ours, and in some there are additional suns and moons. 3. Worlds 
exist for unequal lengths of time, in some cases more, and in others less. 
Some worlds grow, others reach their height, while others perish. At one 
time they arise, at another time they pass away. They are destroyed by col- 
liding with each other. There are some worlds barren of animals and plants 
and of all moisture. 4. In our world, the earth arose before the heavenly 
bodies. The moon arose below the earth, then the sun, and then the fixed 
stars.!”* The planets, for their part, do not have equal height. The cosmos 
thrives until it is no longer able to receive anything from the outside. 

This man was accustomed to laugh at everything, since he deemed all 
human affairs ridiculous.!? 


XENOPHANES. 14. 1. Xenophanes from Kolophon was the son of 
Orthomenes.!*4 He remained until the time of Cyrus.!?° He was the first to 
affirm the incomprehensibility of all things,!?° speaking as follows: 


Even if, with optimal luck, one speak what perfectly befalls, 
One would still not know. Opinion is allotted to all.!?” 


121. Cf. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 9.44. 

122. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 2.15, 889b; Lucretius, Rer. nat. 5.627-644. 

123. Cf. Ps.-Hippokrates, Ep. 17.4-9; Sotion in Stobaios, Flor. 3.20.53 (Wachsmuth 
and Hense, 3:550); Cicero, De or. 2.235; Seneca, Ira 2.10.5; Lucian, Vit. auct. 13. 

124. Xenophanes is oddly placed. Chronologically we would expect him before 
Parmenides. Clement of Alexandria makes Xenophanes the head of the Eleatic school 
(Strom. 1.14.64.2). Mansfeld believes that our author placed the proto-Skeptic Xeno- 
phanes after Demokritos in place of another lesser known proto-Skeptic who was the 
real successor of Demokritos: Metrodoros of Chios (briefly mentioned in Ref. 1.14.4) 
(Heresiography, 32-34). As it stands, Xenophanes the proto-Skeptic serves as a transi- 
tion to the Skeptic Ekphantos (Ref. 1.15). See further Mueller, “Heterodoxy,’ 4365-67. 

125. Cf. Apollodoros in Clem. Alex., Strom.1.14.64.2. On the dating, see Mansfeld, 
Heresiography, 38-39. 

126. This accolade is given to Pyrrhon in Ref. 1.23.1, as well as in Ref. 1, table 
of contents $6. According to Diogenes Laertios, Sotion had Xenophanes introduce 
incomprehensibility (Vit. phil. 9.1). See further Diels, Doxographi, 148. 

127. Xenophanes, DK 21 B34.3-4. For commentary, see Xenophanes of Colophon, 
Fragments: A Text and Translation with a Commentary, ed. J. H. Lesher (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1992), 158-69. 
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2. A€yet OE Sti OddEV ylveTtat ovdE HOEipetar ovdE xiveitat xal dti Ev Td 
nav éotw ew petaBorgs. dyot dé xal tov Gedy elvan didtov xat Eva xal Sporov 
TAVTY Kal METEPATLEVOY xal ohatpoEldy xal M&ot Tois Loplots aicbytTixdv. 3. 
tov O& HAtov Ex pixpHy Trupidiwy dBpoConévy ylvecbar xal? Exdotyy huépav 
thy O& yhv dretpov elvan xal uyte Om’ depos unte UM Tot obpavod mepléverau. 
xal ametpous HAious eivar xal cedyvas, Ta OE mavta elvar ex yic. 4. odtos 
ty Adracoav dAuupdy ey dia TO TOMA ulywata ouppEeetv ev adTH 6 dE 
Mytpddwpos dia TO év TH yf} OinPetobar, tovToU xapw ylvecbar dAuupar. 

5. ‘O dé Eevodduys wikiv tic yho mpds THY OdAacoay yiverbar doxei xai Ta 
xpdvy bd To bypot Avecbat, Hdoxwy toadtas eve amodeizetc, bt ev wEoy 
yi nat Speow evploxovtar xdyyat xat év Lupaxovaais dé év tac AwTouiats 
héyet evpiobar tUmov iyOvog xal pwxdiv, év dé IIdow tumov daddys ev TH 
Bade tot Abou, év dé MeAity TAdKas cuuTavTwy THv Oadracclwr. 6. Tadta 
dé dyot yevéobar bte mdavta ErynrwOnoav mdAaL, Tov de TUTOV év TH THAD 
EnpavOjvat. dvaipeioba dé tobs dvOpwrous mavtac, dtav H yh xateverOeton eis 
thy OdAacoav myAdS yevnTal ita MdAW apyeobar THs yevéoews, xal tabTyY 
Mot Tos KdMoIS yiveoOat xaTaBoAny. 


15. 1."Exdavtdc tig Zupaxovatos Ey wy elvan dAynSwyy tv dvtwv AaBetv 
yriaw, dpiler<v> d& <Exactov> ws vopiler<v>. TH yév MPATa ddialpeta eivat 
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2. He says that nothing comes to be nor perishes nor is moved, and 
that the universe is one and beyond change.!? He also states that God is 
eternal and one and similar to all, finite, spherical, and perceptive in every 
part.!*° 3. The sun comes to be from small fiery particles amassed every 
day.!%° The earth is infinite and is encompassed neither by air nor by sky.!*! 
Moreover, there are infinite suns and moons, yet everything is from earth.!°? 
4. He said that the sea is salty on account of the many compounds flowing 
together into it. But Metrodoros says that it becomes salty on account of 
being strained in the soil.!°° 

5. Xenophanes believes that a blending of earth and sea arises and 
that in time the earth is dissolved by moisture. He offers proofs of this 
sort: seashells are found inland and on mountains.!*4 Further, in the stone 
quarries of Syracuse, he says that the imprint of a fish and of seals were 
found. In the quarries on Paros, there was found the imprint ofa small fish 
deep down in the rock. And on Malta slabs with the imprints of all kinds 
of sea creatures were found. 6. These things came to be, he says, when long 
ago all things were covered in mud, and the imprint dried in the mud. All 
human beings are killed when the earth sinks into the sea and becomes 
mud. Then the process of generation begins again, and this is the begin- 
ning of all worlds.!%° 


EKPHANTOS. 15. 1. A certain Ekphantos from Syracuse said that no one 
grasps true knowledge of existing things, but that each person defines 
them as he supposes them to be.!*° The primary principles (from which 


128. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Strom. 4; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 2.4, 886e. 

129. Cf. Xenophanes, DK 21 B23-24. A similar report is given in Ps.-Aristotle, 
Mel. Xen. Gorg. 977a36-b3; cf. Theophrastos, frag. 227c (FHSG 1:414-15). It is likely 
that the theology here (Ref. 1.14.2) has been detached from the report on Parmenides 
(due to our author's rearrangement). 

130. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Strom. 4; Theophrastos, frag. 232 (FHSG 1:424-25). 

131. Cf. Xenophanes, DK 21 B28; Aristotle, Cael. 2.13, 294a23-24; Ps.-Plutarch, 
Strom. 4; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 3.9, 895d. 

132. Cf. Xenophanes, DK 21 B27; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 2.24, 890f-89 1a; Ps.- 
Plutarch, Strom. 4. 

133. Cf. Aristotle, Mete. 2.3, 357a15-19; Theophrastos, Phys. op. frag. 23; Ps.-Plu- 
tarch, Plac. philos. 3.16, 897a. 

134. Cf. Herodotos, Hist. 2.12; Strabo, Geogr. 1.3.4, 49c (Eratosthenes). 

135. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Strom. 4. 

136. Pseudo-Plutarch called Ekphantos a “Pythagorean” (e.g., Plac. philos. 3.13, 
896a). On his placement here, see Mansfeld, Heresiography, 34-36. The summary in 
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cauata xal mapadayas adtay tots Umdprev, wéyebos oxHua Sdvapv, e& 
av Ta aiobyte yiveobat 2. elvar dE Td TARO adtév, wplopevwv xate TOTO, 
dretpov. xiveioOat dé TH CHUATA UNTE UT Bdpous UATE TANY IS, AW’ UT Celas 
duvdpews, Hv votv xat Puxny mpooayopevel. TOU ev ovy TOV xdopov Elva Idéav, 
dV 6 xal odatpoetdy Um Geias duvduews yeyovevat. THY OE y¥iv wETOV xdcMOU 
xiveiobat TEpl TO AUTIS KEVTPOV WS TIPOS AVATOANY. 


16. 1. “Intwv dé ‘Pyyivos apyas ey Wuyxpdv Td Hdwp xal bepudy to nop. 
yevvopevoy 0€ To TUp Und Hdatos xatavixyoa thy ToD yevvyoavtos dUvamlv 

lot 4 i ¥ \ XV \ \ \ b t ’ \ \ 
cvotHoat te Tov xdopov. 2. THY de Puxny ToTE WEv Eyxedaroy Aéyel, MOTE OE 
Sdwp* xal yap Td omépua eivar td havdpevor yuiv é& bypot, e& od yor Wuyny 
yiveo8at. 


17. 1. Tatita pév ody ixavids doxotivey mapateberxévat’ 51d doxet Aoumdy 
adtapxws diadpapdvtwy yudv ta tois puownois ddgavta dvadpapety eri 
Laxpatyy xal Trdtwva, of To HOixov uddtota Tpoetinynoav. 
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perceptible things arise) are indivisible and have three alterations—with 
respect to size, shape, and quality. 2. Their number, when they are defined 
in this way, is infinite. Bodies are moved neither by weight nor by impact 
but by a divine power, which he calls “Mind” and “Soul.” The cosmos is a 
semblance of this Mind, since it too becomes spherical by divine power. 
The earth, the midpoint of the cosmos, moves round its own center in an 
easterly direction.!°” 


HIPPON. 16. 1. Hippon of Rhegion said that the first principles are what 
is cold (namely, water), and what is hot (namely, fire).!°* Fire born by 
the power of water conquers the power of its parent and composes the 
world.!%° 2. Sometimes he speaks of the soul as the brain, and other times 
as water.!4° Indeed, the semen visible to us is composed of moisture—and 
from semen, he says, arises soul.!4! 


17. 1. These doctrines I consider adequately presented. Consequently, 
as I have sufficiently run through the opinions of the natural philosophers, 
it seems fitting now to backtrack to Sokrates and Plato, who valued above 
all the ethical type of philosophy.!” 


Mueller (“Heterodoxy,’ 4369-70) tells us almost all we know of him. Marcovich, fol- 
lowing Wolf, adds éxaotov (here: “each person”) to this sentence and changes the verbs 
to infinitives (indirect discourse). 

137. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 3.13, 896a. 

138. Our author started his account of the natural philosophers with Thales (chap. 
1). Hippon was known as a late follower of Thales. The report on Hippon may thus 
form an inclusio binding up the natural philosophers (chaps. 1-16) (Mansfeld, Heresi- 
ography, 36). See further Mueller, “Heterodoxy,’ 4370-71. 

139. For Hippon’s basic principles, see Ps.-Galen, Hist. phil. 18 (Diels, Doxogra- 
phi, 610). 

140. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 4.3, 898d (soul is from water). Censorinus 
reports that for Hippon the head contains the “ruling part of the mind” (animi princi- 
pale) (Die nat. 6.1). 

141. Cf. Aristotle, De an. 1.2, 405b1-6 (soul is water, seed is primary soul); Theo- 
phrastos, frag. 225 (FHSG 1:406-7). 

142. Our author already noted that Sokrates was a pupil of Archelaos in Ref. 1.10.1 
(repeated in 1.18.1). He thus backtracks to that point in the succession. See further 
Mansfeld, Heresiography, 17-18. 
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18. 1. 'O pev ody Lwxpatys yivetat ApyeAdou tod duaixoti dxpoatys: 6s 
TO «yvOOl gavTov» MpoTIUnoas Kal WEeyaAny cYOANnY cuOTHCUAS ErYE TAVTWY 
tov wabytév ixavwtatoy tov TTAdtwva, adtds wév unde<v> ovyypaypa 
xatodinoy: 2. 6 dé TAdtwv thy nioav adbtot coplav dmonazdpevos ouvéotyce 
TO Oldacxarsion wikas 6uod duciny nOixyy diarextixny. & dé 6 TAdtwv dpiler, 
éott tatta. 


19. 1. [TlAdtwv] Apyas eivar tof mavtds bedv xal UAny xal mapaderyya- 
Gedv wey TOV TroINTHY xal Jiaxoounoavta TOE TO TAY Kat TPOVOOULEVOY avTOD: 
DAyy O& thy meow broxetpevyy, Hv xal SeEauevyy xat tTOyvyy xaret. 2& Ho 
Staxoounbetoys yevéodor ta técoapa ortoryeta, e& av cuvéotyxev 6 xdcpos, 
mupos dépos yc Bdatos, é& av xal th da Tavta cuyxpiuata xarotpeva, Bd 
te xal utd, cuveotyévat. 2. To OE Tapdderypa Thy didvoiav tot Geod eivar: 
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SOKRATES. 18. 1. Sokrates became the pupil of Archelaos the natural phi- 
losopher.!*3 He valued above all the maxim “know thyself”!44 When he 
formed a sizeable school, he had Plato as the most gifted of all his stu- 
dents. He himself left behind no treatise. 2. Yet Plato, after swiping all his 
wisdom, established his school by mixing together natural, ethical, and 
dialectical philosophy.'** What Plato ordains is as follows.!4° 


PLATO. 19. 1. The first principles of the universe are God, matter, and the 
model.!4” God is the maker and orderer of this universe and takes provi- 
dential care of it. Matter, which he also calls “receptacle” and “nurse,” 
underlies all things.!4* From this matter, when it is ordered, arise the four 
elements. From them—fire, air, earth, and water—the cosmos is com- 
posed. From them also all other compounds are composed, both animals 
and plants. 2. The model is the thought of God.!? He also calls it “Idea,” an 


143. Cf. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 1.14; 2.16, 19; Porphyry, Hist. philos. frag. 215f.22-28 
(Smith). 

144. Cf. Plato, Alcib. 1.130e; 133c; Phaedr. 229-230a; Phileb. 48d-49a; the Seven 
Sages in DK 10 §2 (62.8); XiAwy $1 (63.25); Oadrye $9 (64.6-7); Herakleitos, DK 22 
B116 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §23); Plutarch, Adv. Col. 1118c; Iamblichos, Vit. Pyth. 
83. For our author’s own interpretation of “know thyself? see Ref. 10.34.4. 

145. For these divisions of philosophy, see Aristotle, Top. 1.14, 105b19-26 (7Oixai, 
guotxal, Aoyimat); cf. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 3.56. 

146. On our author’s sources for Plato (Ref. 1.19), see Claudio Moreschini, “La 
Doxa di Platone nella Refutatio di Ippolito (1 19),” SCO 21 (1972): 254-60. Karin Alt 
studies our author's treatment of Plato, observing how he fails to mention key Platonic 
doctrines and occasionally misunderstands his sources (“Hippolytos als Referent pla- 
tonischer Lehren,” JAC 40 [1997]: 78-105). 

147. For the three principles, see Theophrastos, frag. 230 (FHSG 1:422-23); Ps.- 
Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.3.21, 878b; Stobaios, Ecl. 1.10.16" (Wachsmuth and Hense, 
1:127-28); Apuleius, Plat. 1.5; Alkinoos, Epit. 9; Ps.-Justin, Cohort. 6.1; 7.1 (Pouderon); 
Iren., Haer. 2.14.3; Hermias, Irris. 11. See further Robert W. Sharples, “Counting Plato's 
Principles,’ in The Passionate Intellect: Essays on the Transformation of Classical Tradi- 
tions Presented to Professor I. G. Kidd, ed. Lewis Ayres (New Brunswick, NJ: Transac- 
tion, 1995), 67-82 (73-82). 

148. For the receptacle, see Plato, Tim. 49a6; 51a5; 52d5; 88d6. Plato never pre- 
cisely defined the receptacle as matter, but Middle Platonists did (e.g., Ps.-Plutarch, 
Plac. philos. 1.9, 882c; 1.19, 884a; Alkinoos, Epit. 8.1-3; Apuleius, Plat. 1.5). 

149. On the model (mapdderyua), see Plato, Tim. 28a6-b1; Alkinoos, Epit. 9.1-3; 
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6 xal idéav xarel, olov cixdvioud TL, @ Mpoceywy ev TH Puyh 6 beds te mé&vTa 
edyulovpyel. 

3. Tov prev Gedy yaw dowuartdr te xal dveldeov xal wovois codoig dvdpdcr 
xataAdnmroy eivar thy O& DAny Suvduer uev oda, evepyeia dé ovdeTw- 
doxyudtiotoy yap avthy ovcav xat d&nolov, mpooraBotcav cxyuata xal 
mowotytas yevérbat oda. 4. Thy Lev obv DAny dpyyy eivar xal cvyxpovov TH 
Ged. TAUTY Kal ayevNTov TOV xdTMOV" Ex yap AUTH cuvertavat Hyoly avtoy, 
Th O& dyevntw dxoroubeiv mavtws xal tT Abbaptov. 7 OE oud te xal ex 
TOMOY TooTATwWY xal idedv ovyxeluevov UrotiOetal, TavTY xal yevnTOoV xal 
bbaptov. 

5. Twés 6& tay Tatwvixdv duddtepa euigav, ypnoduevot mapadetypati 
toovtw Ott domep duaka dvvatar det diayevery ahbaptos xata mepos 
émoxevalouevn—xav TH wépyn HOelpytar Exdotote, avdty dé dAdxAnpos del 
uevel—, ToUTOV Tov TPdTIOV xal 6 xdgMOG KATA LEPY BEV el xal HOElpeTat, 
emioxevatouevwy xal dvtavicoupevoy Tay apatpoupevwy aldtos wevel. 

6. Tov dé Bedv of prev va daclv adtoy eineiv, ayevytov xal dpbaptov, ws 
héyet év Toig Noxots: «6 nev dy Ged, Womep xal 6 Tadatds Adyos, apyyy TE 
xal TeAeuTyY xal wéoa THY Ovtwy andvTwy exwv»—obtws Eva avTov TOV dia 
TAVTWY KEYWONXKOTA aTropalvecBat. 

7. of O& xat MoMovs doplotous, Stav A€yy: «<Oeol Oedv, <av> eyw 
dnutoupyds Te xal TaTHp»* 8. of de xat wolopevous, Stav A€yy’ «d Lev On LEyAS 
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image, as it were, in the soul on which God concentrated as he fashioned 
all things.!°° 

3. Plato says that God is incorporeal and formless and comprehensible 
only to sages.!>! Matter is body in potentiality not yet in actuality. For it is 
entirely shapeless and without quality. As it receives shapes and qualities it 
becomes a body.!>? 4. So Matter is a first principle and coeval with God.!°3 
In this respect, the world also is unborn—for the world, he says, is com- 
posed from matter. (And the fact that it is imperishable self-evidently fol- 
lows from the fact that it is unborn.)!>4 But insofar as he supposes matter to 
be body and the underlying factor of many qualities and forms, the world 
is both born and perishable. 

5. Some of the Platonic philosophers mixed together both ideas 
[namely, that the world is born and unborn]. They use this sort of example: 
just as a wagon can always remain imperishable if repaired part by part— 
even if each of the parts perishes, the wagon itself always remains whole. 
In this way also, the world—even though it perishes part by part—remains 
eternal, since what is taken away is repaired and compensated.!°° 


THEOLOGY. 6. Some say that Plato proclaimed God as one, unborn, and 
imperishable, as he says in the Laws: “God—as also the old saying goes— 
holds beginning, end, and middle of all reality.’!°° In this way, he declares 
that the God who pervades all is one. 

7. But others say that Plato affirms the existence of many and limit- 
less gods when he says, “Gods of gods, of whom I am both Fashioner and 


Apuleius, Plat. 1.6. On the model as God’s thoughts, see Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.3, 
878b; Alkinoos, Epit. 10.3. 

150. Cf. Alkinoos, Epit. 2.1-2; Apuleius, Plat. 1.7. See further Dorrie and Baltes, 
Platonismus, 374-78. 

151. For God as incorporeal, see Cicero, Nat. d. 1.30; Alkinoos, Epit. 10.3-4, 7-8; 
Apuleius, Plat. 1.5; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 3.77. 

152. Cf. Plato, Tim. 50d-51b; Aristotle, Gen. corr. 2.1, 329a32-b3; Alkinoos, Epit. 
8.2-3; Apuleius, Plat. 1.5; Tert., Herm. 35.2. 

153. Our author will oppose the idea of matter as coeval with God in his attack 
on Hermogenes (Ref. 8.17.1; cf. 9.30.2 [the doctrine of the Jews]; 10.32.1 [our author's 
own doctrine]). 

154. Cf. Philo, Aet. 27. 

155. Cf. Philo, Aet. 143-44. 

156. Plato, Leg. 715e7-8; also quoted in Alkinoos, Epit. 28.3. Cf. Ps.-Aristotle, 
Mund. 7, 401a28 (Zevs xepary, Zevds wéooa, Atos 0° éx mavta tétuxtat [“Zeus the head, 
Zeus the middle, all things arise from Zeus”]). 
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Father?!5” 8. Still others think that Plato believes in a limited number of 
gods when he says, “Great Zeus in heaven, driving a winged chariot,’ 8 and 
when he gives the genealogy of the children of Heaven and Earth.'°? Others 
say that he contrived born gods, and on account of their being born, they 
must surely perish by necessity. Nevertheless, they are immortal by virtue 
of God’s will in view of the passage in which he adds: “Gods of gods, of 
whom I am the Fashioner and the Father, indissoluble because I so will?” !®° 
(Since if he willed them to be dissolved, they would easily be dissolved.) 9. 
He accepts that there is a class of lesser divine beings, saying that some of 
them are good, while others are evil.!°! 


THE SOUL. 10. Some say that Plato calls the soul unborn and imperish- 
able when he says, “Every soul is immortal, for what moves forever is 
immortal,” and when he demonstrates that the soul is forever moving and 
a principle of movement.!© But others say that Plato calls the soul born 
yet imperishable, since it depends on God’s will.!® Others say that it is a 
compound, both born and perishable.!® In fact, he imagines it in a mixing 
bowl with a gleaming body, and there is the principle that everything born 
must perish by necessity.!© 

11. Others, saying that the soul is immortal, are especially corrobo- 
rated by the many passages in which Plato says that there are judgments 
after death and courtrooms in Hades, and that good souls meet a good 
reward, whereas evil souls meet fitting penalties. !°° 

12. Some say that Plato acknowledged transmigration, and that souls, 
when they have been assigned, are transferred to various bodies as each 
deserves. Moreover, at certain fixed cycles, they are sent into this world again 


157. Plato, Tim. 41a7; cf. Alkinoos, Epit. 15.2. 

158. Plato, Phaedr. 246e4. 

159. Plato, Tim. 40e5-41a6. 

160. Plato, Tim. 41a7-8. 

161. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.8, 882b. 

162. Plato, Phaedr. 245c-e; Leg. 891e; 896a-b; cf. Alkinoos, Epit. 25.4. 

163. According to Alt, only Christian authors (e.g., Justin, Dial. 5.2-4) make this 
affirmation (“Hippolytos,’ 86-87). 

164. For the compound nature of the human body, see Plato, Tim. 44d—-46c. For 
the compound of body and soul, see Tim. 69c5-7. 

165. For the image of the mixing bowl, see Plato, Tim. 41d4-7. For the soul sub- 
sisting in a luminous body, see Origen, Cels. 2.60. See further Alt, “Hippolytos,’ 87. 

166. Plato, Phaed. 113d-114b; Gorg. 523c-524a; 526c; Resp. 614c-616a; Phaedr. 
249a. 
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of their own free will to undergo testing.!©” 13. Others say that there is no 
transmigration. Rather, each soul obtains the place it deserves. They use as 
testimony the fact that Plato says that some good men are with Zeus, while 
others circle round with other gods. Still other souls—as many as have accom- 
plished evil and unjust deeds in this life—exist in eternal punishments.!® 


ETHICS. 14. They say that Plato speaks of some things as without inter- 
mediates, others as with intermediates, and others as intermediates. 
Wakefulness and sleep—and everything of this type—are without inter- 
mediates. Things with intermediates are, for example, goods and evils. 
Finally, an intermediate between white and black is, for instance, gray or 
some other color. 15. They say that he only properly speaks of goods as 
matters of the soul. Bodily and external matters are no longer properly 
speaking “goods” but so-called goods that he often called “intermediates” 
(for they can be used well or poorly).!° 

16. Now the virtues, Plato says, are extremes in value (for nothing 
is more valuable than virtue), but according to substance they are inter- 
mediates. This is because what excels them or falls short of them ends in 
vice.!”° For instance, he says that there are four virtues: wisdom, modera- 
tion, justice, and courage.!”! Two vices accompany each virtue by excess 
or deficiency.!’* For example, stupidity follows wisdom by deficiency, 
cunning by excess; insensitiveness follows moderation by deficiency, 
licentiousness by excess;!73 claiming less than one’s due follows justice by 


167. Plato, Phaed. 81d-82b; Resp. 617d-621b; Phaedr. 248d-249c; Tim. 42a-d; 
Leg. 872e; 903d. 

168. Plato, Phaedr. 250b-c. For further material on Plato's psychology, see Dorrie 
and Baltes, Platonismus, 3:78-84. Alt believes that our author has mixed a variety of 
Platonic sources to reconstruct the Platonic afterlife (“Hippolytos,’ 87-88). The teach- 
ings are not consistent—which would seem to be the point. 

169. Plato, Leg. 697b2; cf. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 3.80-81; Stobaios, Ecl. 2.7 (Wachs- 
muth and Hense, 2:55,11-13). See alo Ref. 1.20.3 (Aristotle). 

170. Aristotle, Eth. nic. 2.6, 1106b36-1107a8; Alkinoos, Epit. 30.4; Apuleius, Plat. 
2.5. 

171. On the four cardinal virtues, see Plato, Phaed. 69a—-b; Resp. 433b7, 442b- 
443c, 504a5; Leg. 964b5, 965d2; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 3.90-91. 

172. Cf. Aristotle, Eth. nic. 2.2, 1104a12-13 (670 évdetac xat dmepBoris pbeipecbar 
[“they (virtues) are vitiated by deficiency and excess”]); [Aristotle], Mag. mor. 1.5, 
1185b14-33. 

173. Cf. Aristotle, Eth. eud. 2.3, 1221a2, 12; Eth. nic. 2.2, 1104a22-24 (axdAaotos, 
avaic8ytTo<). 
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deficiency, claiming more than one’s due by excess;!”4 and finally, coward- 
ice follows courage by deficiency, and rashness by excess.'7> When these 
virtues are instilled, they produce perfection in the human being and pro- 
vide human happiness. 

17. Now happiness, Plato says, is assimilation to God as far as pos- 
sible, and assimilation to God occurs when one becomes holy and just with 
wisdom.!”° He supposes that this assimilation is the height of wisdom and 
virtue. 18. He says that the virtues are reciprocal and uniform and never 
oppose one another.!”” The vices, however, are variable, sometimes recip- 
rocal, sometimes opposing each other.!78 


FATE. 19. Plato says that there is fate, but not everything comes to be by 
fate.!”? Rather, there is also some personal responsibility, as he says in 
these passages: “the blame is due to the one who chooses; God is not to be 
blamed,”!®° and “the institution of Necessity is this.”!8! Thus he acknowl- 
edges both fate and responsibility. 


THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 20. Errors, Plato says, are not willed; for no one would 
admit evil (that is, injustice) into the most beautiful thing we have within 
us, namely, the soul. In ignorance, some people—falling short of the good 
while supposing they do something noble—arrive at evil.!®? 21. The clear- 


174. Cf. Hierakos, Tlepi dtxatoodvyg in Stobaios, Flor. 3.9.54 (Wachsmuth and 
Hense, 3:365-68); [Aristotle], Mag. mor. 1.33, 1193b25-1196b4. 

175. Cf. Aristotle, Eth. nic. 2.2, 1104a20-22 (detdd<, Gpacvs); [Aristotle], Mag. 
mor. 1.5, 1185b23-6; Apuleius, Plat. 2.5; Stobaios, Ecl. 2.7.20 (Wachsmuth and Hense, 
2:140,18-142,5). 

176. Plato, Theaet. 176b1-3; Resp. 613a7; Tim. 90d4; Alkinoos, Epit. 28.1; Sto- 
baios, Ecl. 2.7.3£ (Wachsmuth and Hense, 2:49); Diog. L., Vit. phil. 3.78. 

177. Cf. Apuleius, Plat. 2.6; Alkinoos, Epit. 29.4. The idea that virtues correspond 
to each other can be traced to Stoic thought. Cf. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 7.125 (Zenon) (= 
SVF 3.295); Plutarch, Stoic. rep. 1046e (= SVF 3.299); cf. SVF 3.302; Sext. Emp., Pyr. 
1.68. On virtues as singular (wovoeideic), cf. [Aristotle], Mag. mor. 1.25, 1192a12-14; 
Philo, Sacr. 84; Apuleius, Plat. 2.5 (unimodam). 

178. Cf. Alkinoos, Epit. 30.1; see also Apuleius, Plat. 1.6; Aristotle, Eth. eud. 8.5, 
1239b11-12. 

179. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.27, 884f-885a; Alkinoos, Epit. 26.1. 

180. Plato, Resp. 617e4. 

181. Plato, Phaedr. 248c2. 

182. Plato, Prot. 345d9; 358c6-7; Leg. 731c-d; Tim. 86d-e; Alkinoos, Epit. 31.1-2; 
Apuleius, Plat. 2.11. 
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est description of this is in the Republic, where he says: “Once again you 
dare to say that injustice is shameful and hated by God. How then does 
someone choose such an evil? He chooses it, you say, as one conquered 
by pleasures. Therefore is not this too involuntary if (to be sure) the act 
of conquering is voluntary? Thus in every way the argument proves injus- 
tice to be involuntary.”!*? 22. But someone counters him with this remark: 
then why are they punished if they err unwillingly? He replies: so that (a) 
one can turn from vice as quickly as possible and endure punishment (for 
enduring punishment is not something bad but something good, since it 
will purify from vices),!*4 and (b) so that other people who hear about it 
might not go astray but rather guard against such error.!®° 

23. The nature of evil neither came about by the power of God nor has 
substance in itself. Rather, it arose by opposing the good as something that 
follows. It arises through either excess or deficiency (as we already said 
concerning the virtues).!°° 

In this way, as I already mentioned, Plato philosophized by bringing 
together the three parts of a comprehensive philosophy. 


ARISTOTLE. 20. 1. Aristotle, Plato’s pupil, made philosophy a discipline and 
became more rationally precise. 


THE CATEGORIES. Aristotle supposed that the elements of all things are sub- 
stance and incidental properties.!*” The underlying substance is one for all 
things, whereas the incidental properties are nine: quantity, quality, rela- 
tion, location, time, possession, position, activity, and passivity.!8° 2. Now 


183. This passage comes not from the Republic but from the Platonic dialogue 
Klitophon 407d. 

184. Plato, Gorg. 477a, 478e, 479a. On xd8apatc, see Ps.-Plato, Def. 416a33; Alki- 
noos, Epit. 31.3. 

185. Plato, Prot. 324b-c; Leg. 934b2. 

186. Plato, Tim. 86d-e. For the phrase xata mapaxodovbyow, see the teaching of 
Chrysippos in Gellius, Noct. att. 7.1.7. 

187. On the “elements” (ctotyeia), see Mansfeld, Heresiography, 62-68. 

188. For a sense of how Aristotle’s Categories were interpreted close to the time of 
our author, see Robert W. Sharples, Peripatetic Philosophy 200 BC to AD 200: An Intro- 
duction and Collection of Sources in Translation (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010), 47-69. Additional sources (mostly later than our author) are collected 
by Richard Sorabji, The Philosophy of the Commentators, 200-600 AD: A Sourcebook, 3 
vols. (London: Duckworth, 2004), 3:56-125. On the categories and their bipartite divi- 
sion, see Mansfeld, Heresiography, 59-62. 
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substance is a thing like god, a human being, and each entity that can fall 
into the same definition.'*? Concerning incidental properties, he has in 
view, for example, white or black for quality, two or three feet for quantity, 
father and son for relation, in Athens or in Megara for location, on the 
tenth Olympiad for time, the state of owning something for possession, 
lying down for position, writing—and in general working on something— 
for activity, and being hit for passivity.!?° 

3. Aristotle also supposes that some things have intermediates, while 
others have no intermediates (as I said about Plato as well).!9! In almost 
everything he is at one with Plato. 


SOUL. 4. Aristotle is in agreement with Plato except with regard to his doc- 
trine of soul. For Plato said that the soul is immortal, whereas Aristotle 
said that it continues to exist for some time, and afterward it too disap- 
pears into the fifth body.!*? He supposes that the fifth body is beyond the 
other four elements—fire, earth, water, and air. It is more refined, like a 
fiery breath.1 


ETHICS. 5. Now Plato says that matters of soul are the only true goods and 
that these suffice for happiness. Aristotle, however, introduces a threefold 


189. For “god” (8¢6¢) as a substance, see Mansfeld, Heresiography, 69-70. 

190. For this list of incidental properties (“accidents”), see Aristotle, Cat. 4, 1b25- 
2a4; Top. 1.9, 103b22-104a2. See further Porphyry, Intro. 12-13 ($5); Mansfeld, Her- 
esiography, 68-72. On substance, see Aristotle, Metaph. 7.2, 1028b36. Our author will 
attribute substance and incidental properties to Pythagoras in Ref. 6.24.2. See further 
Ross Hamilton, Accident: A Philosophical and Literary History (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2007), 11-25. 

191. Ref. 1.19.14. See further Mansfeld, Heresiography, 72-75. 

192. On the fifth body, or aether, see Aristotle, Cael. 1.3, 270b20-24; Mete. 
1:339b16-30; Ps.-Aristotle, Mund. 2, 392a5-9; Ref. 10.7.4 (Okellos). See further David 
Hahm, “The Fifth Element in Aristotle's De Philosophia, in Essays in Ancient Greek 
Philosophy, ed. John P. Anton and Anthony Preus, 6 vols. (Albany: SUNY Press, 1983), 
2:404-30. 

193. Stoics described pneuma as a mixture of air and fire and identified it with 
the substance of aether (ai®y), or the fiery air that exists in the upper reaches of the 
universe. It is also Stoic teaching that the souls of good people rejoin the aether after 
the death of the body (Posidonius in SVF 2.812 [= Sext. Emp., Math. 9.72-74]; Arios 
Didymos, frag. 39.4-6 in Diels, Doxographi, 471 [= SVF 2.821, 809]). By the time of 
our author, however, the teaching was widespread and had been adapted by Platonists 
(reported by Tert., An. 54.2; 55.4), Jews (Josephus, J.W. 2.154-155; 6.47), and Chris- 
tians (1 Cor 15:39-49). 
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class of goods and declares that the sage is not perfect if he lacks both 
bodily and external goods.!*4 Bodily goods include beauty, strength, per- 
ceptiveness, and soundness. External goods include wealth, noble birth, 
reputation, power, peace, and friendship. The inner virtues of the soul, 
as also Plato believed, are wisdom, moderation, justice, and courage.!?° 
6. Aristotle also agrees that the vices arise in opposition to goods. They 
exist below the region of the moon, and not above the moon.!*° 

The soul of the whole world is immortal, and the world itself is eternal 
(whereas the soul of each individual, as I said, disappears).!°” 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME “PERIPATETIC.” 7. Aristotle practiced philosophy in 
the Lyceum by making disputations, whereas Zenon did so in the Painted 
Stoa. The followers of Zenon obtained their name from this place (that 
is, the Stoa), since they are called “Stoics,” but the followers of Aristotle 
gained their name from their practice. For since they engaged in their 
inquiries while walking about in the Lyceum, they were for this reason 
called “Roving Philosophers,” or “Peripatetics.”!8 
These are the doctrines of Aristotle. 


sTOICS. 21. 1. The Stoics for their part expanded philosophy with the use 
of syllogistic argumentation—and defined just about everything. Chrys- 
ippos and Zenon were united in their opinions. For their part, they also 


194. Aristotle, Eth. nic. 1.8, 1098b12-19 (threefold class of goods); Eth. eud. 2.1, 
1218b32-37; [Aristotle], Mag. mor. 1.3, 1184b1-6; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 5.30; Stobaios, 
Ecl. 2.7.14 (Wachsmuth and Hense, 2:124-28). Later sources in Sharples, Peripa- 
tetic Philosophy, 155-68. See further idem, “Peripatetics on Happiness,” in Greek and 
Roman Philosophy 100 BC-200 AD, ed. Robert W. Sharples and Richard Sorabji, 2 vols. 
(London: Institute of Classical Studies, 2007), 2:627-38. 

195. Cf. Ref. 1.19.16. On Aristotelian ethics, see Mansfeld, Heresiography, 147-49. 

196. Cf. Ref. 1.4.3 (Herakleitos and Empedokles); see also Diog. L., Vit. phil. 9.10. 
Aristotle's teaching is more fully explained in Ref. 7.19.2. See Plutarch, Fac. 928d; 
943c-e. 

197. Ref. 1.20.4. On the eternality of vots as opposed to soul, see Aristotle, An 1.4, 
408b18-20, 29; 2.2, 413b24-27; 3.5, 430a17-25. Eternality is similarly predicated of 
“the primal body” in Aristotle, Cael. 1.3, 270a13. Later sources in Sharples, Peripatetic 
Philosophy, 174-79. 

198. See the texts in Ingemar Diiring, Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical Tradi- 
tion (Goteborg: Almqvist & Wiksell, Stockholm, 1957), 404-11. 
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supposed that the first principle of all things is God, who is the purest 
body, and that his providence pervades all things.!°” 


FATE. 2. The Stoics strongly affirmed that all things exist by fate, using 
the following example. A dog bound to a cart, if it wants to follow, is 
both dragged and follows (acting out both its own free will along with 
necessity); but if it does not want to follow, it will be entirely forced by 
necessity. The same situation occurs among human beings as well: for 
even if they do not want to follow, they are entirely forced by necessity to 
meet their fate.?° 


THE SOUL. 3. They say that the soul is immortal and corporeal and that 
it arises from the cooling [mepupdZews] of the surrounding air (thus it is 
called soul [Wuy%v]).7°! They agree that transmigration occurs since there 
is a limited number of souls.?” 


CONFLAGRATION. 4. The Stoics accept the idea that there will be a conflagra- 
tion, and a purification of this cosmos, some declaring a purification of it 
all, while others a part of it. In fact, they say that it is purified gradually. 
And in general, they call the destruction of the cosmos and the birth of 
another cosmos from destruction “purification”? 


199. Cf. SVF 2.310, 1028, 1030, 1051-54. Other sources in A. A. Long and D. N. 
Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987), 2:271-77, 321-32. 

200. Cf. SVF 1.527 (Kleanthes); Seneca, Ep. 107. See further Long and Sedley, Hel- 
lenistic Philosophers, 2:382-89. 

201. To be precise, Stoic teaching typically allows only the souls of the good to 
endure, and only until the conflagration. Cf. SVF 1.146; 2.810-11, 814, 817, 822; Plu- 
tarch, Suav. viv. 1107b; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 7.156-157. Further sources in Long and 
Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 2:310-21. On the soul as cooled air, see in particular 
Diogenes of Apollonia, DK 64 A28; Aristotle, De an. 1.2, 405b28-29; SVF 2.804-8. See 
also Ref. 8.10.1 (Doketai). 

202. Cf. Epiph., Pan. 1.7.2; Ps.-Galen, Hist. phil. 24 (Diels, Doxographi, 614.10-16). 

203. For the conflagration, see Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 2:271- 
77. See further A. A. Long, “The Stoics on World-Conflagration and Everlasting Recur- 
rence,’ in From Epicurus to Epictetus: Studies in Hellenistic and Roman Philosophy, ed. 
A. A. Long (Oxford: Clarendon, 2006), 256-82; Pieter W. van der Horst, “The Ele- 
ments Will Be Dissolved with Fire’: The Idea of Cosmic Conflagration in Hellenism, 
Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity,’ in Hellenism-Judaism-Christianity: Essays on 
Their Interaction (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1994), 227-51. For partial purification, see 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. 36.47-49, 58-59. Conflagration as purification is a Christian idea 
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5. The Stoics suppose that all things are bodies and that a body travels 
through a body. Nevertheless, there is a resurrection. The universe is a full- 
ness, and there is no void at all.7 

These are the doctrines of the Stoics. 


EPIKOUROS. 22. 1. Epikouros proposed a doctrine virtually opposite to all.?° 


ATOMS. He supposed that the first principles of the universe were atoms 
and void—“void” being as it were a place of things that will exist, and 
“atoms” being as it were the matter from which all things come. 2. Even 
God arises from converging atoms, along with the elements and the worlds 
and all the things in them, both animals and other beings.”°° Conse- 
quently, nothing arises or is constituted except from atoms. Atoms are the 
most subtle bodies; in them there can be no center or point at all; nor, he 
adds, can they be divided. Thus he called them “atoms” or “indivisibles.”?°” 


THEOLOGY. 3. Agreeing that God is eternal and imperishable, Epikouros 
says that God takes no thought for anyone. There is no providence or fate 
at all. Rather, all things happen at random.” God sits in the “metacos- 
mic spaces” (as he calls them). For outside of the cosmos somewhere, 
he proposes, there is a dwelling place of God, the so-called “metacosmic 
spaces.” He says that God takes his pleasure and rest in the highest 
delight. Neither is he troubled, nor does he trouble others.”!° 


(1 Cor 3:13) and developed by Christian authors. See, e.g., Methodios, Res. 1.47.3; 
Clem. Alex., Strom. 5.1.9.4. 

204. On Stoic materialism, see Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 2:269- 
71. Mansfeld believes that a doctrine of Stoic resurrection is a Christian interpola- 
tion to prove that Greeks took their doctrines from the Jews (“Resurrection Added: 
The Interpretatio christiana of a Stoic Doctrine, VC 37 [1983]: 218-33 [222-23]). Our 
author will later attribute a doctrine of resurrection to Herakleitos (Ref. 9.10.6) and the 
Essenes (9.27.1). For the lack of void, see SVF 2.463-81, esp. 479-80. 

205. On our author's treatment of Epikouros, see Mueller, “Heterodoxy,’ 4371-72. 

206. Roeper adds tots xdcmous, xat (here: “the worlds and”). 

207. Cf. Epikouros, Ep. Hdt. 43-44, 54-59; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.3, 877f. 
Other sources in Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 2:30-38. 

208. Cf. Theophilos, Autol. 2.4; Epiph., Pan. 8.1.1. Other sources in Long and 
Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 2:143-54. 

209. Epikouros, Ep. Pyth. 89; Lucretius, Rer. nat. 3.18-24; 5.146-155; Cicero, Nat. 
d. 1.18; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 10.89. 

210. Epikouros, Rat. sent. 1: Td waxdpiov xat dpbaptov otte avtd mpdyuata eet 
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ETHICS. 4. In line with this theology, Epikouros developed his theory about 
sages, stating that the goal of wisdom is pleasure. Different people under- 
stand the term “pleasure” in different ways: some according to mortal 
lusts, and others with reference to the pleasure that comes with virtue.7!! 


SOUL. 5. The souls of human beings are dissolved together with their 
bodies, just as, he supposes, soul and body were born together.”!? Souls 
are blood; when it leaves or is altered, the whole human being perishes.?!% 
From this teaching, it follows that there are neither judgments in Hades 
nor places of judgment. Consequently, whatever one does in this life and 
gets away with remains entirely free from censure.*!4 

Thus Epikouros. 


ACADEMICS (SKEPTICS). 23. 1. Another sect of philosophers was called “Aca- 
demic” because they debated in the Academy.”!> Pyrrhon initiated these 
debates; hence these philosophers were called “Pyrrhonists.”2!© He was 
the first to introduce the incomprehensibility of all things, with the result 
that he argued both sides of a debate, without asserting anything.”!” 2. 
For nothing is true, either of intelligible or perceptible reality, but reality 
is what appears to human beings. All reality is in flux and is variable and 
never remains in the same state.*!8 


ote AMw Tapexet (“The blessed and immortal is itself free from trouble, nor does it 
afford trouble to anyone else”). 

211. Epikouros, Ep. Men. 129-135. Other sources in Long and Sedley, Hellenistic 
Philosophers, 2:114-29. 

212. Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 4.7, 899c; Sext. Emp., Math. 3.72; Diog. L., Vit. 
phil. 10.65-67, 125, 139. 

213. The antecedent of “it” (ob) is not clear. Cf. Empedokles, DK 31 B105; Lucre- 
tius, Rer. nat. 3.43; Lev 17:11 LXX (h yap Wuxy maons capxds auc). Other sources in 
Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 2:64-75, 154-59. 

214. Cf. the doctrine of the Sadducees in Ref. 9.29.3. Such ideas are in contrast to 
Plato (Ref. 1.19.11). 

215. On our author’s treatment of the Academics, see Mueller, “Heterodoxy,’ 
4372-73. 

216. The conflation of Pyrrhonists and Academics was strongly opposed by our 
author's likely contemporary, Sextus Empiricus (Pyr. 1.220-235). 

217. Diogenes Laertios quotes Askanios of Abdera to the effect that Pyrrhon 
introduced incomprehensibility (Vit. phil. 9.61). Earlier our author gave Xenophanes 
this accolade (Ref. 1.14.1). 

218. Cf. Philo, Post. 163; Spec. 1.27; Sext. Emp., Pyr. 3.115-117; Math. 8.7; Plu- 
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3. Consequently, some of the Academics say that it is not necessary 
to declare a first principle about anything. Rather, after simply making an 
argument, they jettison [first principles]. But others added the “no more” 
rule, saying that fire is no more fire than anything else. They declare, to be 
sure, not its essence but its quality.?!” 


NON-GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


BRAHMANS. 24. 1. There is in India a sect of philosophers among the Brah- 
mans.””° They propose a self-sufficient life and abstain from all food of 
ensouled creatures and that which is cooked by fire. They are content with 
fruit from trees (they do not even harvest them but live by picking up the 
fruits that fall on the ground) and drink water from the river Tagabena.”?! 
2. They live their whole lives naked, saying that the body is made by God 
as a covering for the soul.?” 


tarch, E Delph. 392a—-e; Comm. not. 1083b. Further sources in Long and Sedley, Hel- 
lenistic Philosophers, 2:1-9. 

219. For the sources of Academic skepticism, see Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Phi- 
losophers, 2:432-75. On the “no more” rule, see Sext. Emp., Pyr. 1.188-191; Diog. L., 
Vit. phil. 9.75. See further Phillip DeLacy, “Ov wéMov and the Antecedents of Ancient 
Scepticism,” Phronesis 3 (1958): 59-71. 

220. On the Brahmans in Greco-Roman culture, see Richard Stoneman, Alex- 
ander the Great: A Life in Legend (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2008), 91-103. 
On our author’s treatment of the Brahmans, see Rosalia C. Vofchuk, “San Hipdlito de 
Roma: Primer expositor de las doctrinas brahmanicas en Occidente,’ EstEcl 68 (1993): 
49-68; Mueller, “Heterodoxy,” 4373-74; and esp. Guillaume Ducoeur, Brahmanisme et 
encratisme a Rome au Ile siécle ap. J.C. (Paris: LHarmattan, 2001). Our author earlier 
made Demokritos a disciple of the Indian gymnosophists (Ref. 1.13.1). He will later 
attribute Enkratite doctrine to the Brahmans (8.7) but fails to develop this point in his 
treatment of the Enkratites (8.20). 

221. For the diet of the Brahmans, see Megasthenes in Strabo, Geogr. 15.1.59-60; 
Clem. Alex., Strom. 1.15.71.5; 3.7.60.2; Bardesanes in Porphyry, Abst. 4.17; Hierokles 
in Stephanus of Byzantium, Ethnica, s.v. Boayudves; Palladius, Vita Brag. 1.11-12; 2.10, 
24, 45 (Derrett). A second-century papyrus, Pap. Genev. inv. 271 (V. Martin), serves 
as a partial prototype of Palladius (note esp. cols. 1.19-26; 3.51-4.1; 5.6-7). See fur- 
ther Jean W. Sedlar, India and the Greek World: A Study in the Transmission of Culture 
(Totowa, NJ: Rowman & Littlefield, 1980), 33-41; Ducoeur, Brahmanisme, 79-82. For 
the name of the river, see ibid., 66, 72-76, 153-57; Vofchuk, “Doctrinas brahmanicas,” 
56-57. 

222. For the nakedness of the Brahmans (often called “gymnosophists” = naked 
philosophers), see Strabo, Geogr. 15.1.60; Palladius, Vita Brag. 1.11; 2.7; Clem. Alex., 
Strom. 3.7.60.3-4; Ducoeur, Brahmanisme, 82-84. The body as a covering for the 
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THEOLOGY. The Brahmans say that God is light.?3 He is not the sort of 
light that one sees nor light like the sun or fire. Rather God is for them 
the Word, not articulated, but the Word of knowledge through which the 
hidden mysteries of nature are seen by sages.?*4 This light, which they call 
“Word” and “God,” the Brahmans say that they alone know because they 
alone have thrown aside empty opinion, which is the last garment of the 
soul.*”> 3. They disregard death.*”° They always call God “light” in their 
own language, as I said, and offer up hymns.””” They have no wives and do 
not father children.??8 

4. Those who aspire to their form of life cross from the regions on 
the other side of the river and remain in that place, never to return. They 


soul is a stock philosophical phrase. See Empedokles, DK 31 B126; Plato, Crat. 403b; 
Plutarch, Def. orac. 415c; Philo, Leg. 2.55-59; Origen, Cels. 7.32; Sent. Sextus 449 
(Wilson); Palladius, Vita Brag. 2.17. See further Vofchuk, “Doctrinas brahmanicas,’ 
57-59; Ducoeur, Brahmanisme, 124-31. 

223. No previous Greco-Roman writer, it seems, expounds the theology of the 
Brahmans. Palladius, writing in the fourth century CE, represents Dandamis as saying: 
“God, the great king, is the source of no violence, but of light, peace, life, water, and 
of the human body and soul; and he receives the souls that have not been conquered 
by desire” (Vita Brag. 2.15; cf. 2.27). Vofchuk suggests that our author may have had 
access to oral traditions conveying the principal teachings of the Upanishads (“Doctri- 
nas brahmanicas,” 67-68). Ducoeur believes that he used a source of gnostic inspira- 
tion probably composed in Alexandria (Brahmanisme, 175). 

224. Cf. the teaching of the Persians in Ref. 4.43.3 (God as light); Philo, Opif. 
31-32; and our author’s own Logos theology in Ref. 10.33.1. See further Vofchuk, 
“Doctrinas brahmanicas,’ 59-62. Ducoeur views Hermetic thought as the best parallel 
(Brahmanisme, 113-23). 

225. On the esoteric knowledge of the Brahmans, see Vofchuk, “Doctrinas brah- 
manicas; 62-63. Throwing off vainglory as the final garment was a stock phrase 
(Tacitus, Hist. 4.6.1; Athenaios, Deipn. 11.507d; Palladius, Vita Brag. 2.42). See further 
Dorrie and Baltes, Platonismus, 2:52-57; Marcello Gigante, Lultima Tunica, 2nd ed. 
(Naples: Giannini, 1988), 21-33. 

226. Cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 3.7.60.2; Porphyry, Abst. 4.18.1; Strabo, Geogr. 15.1.59; 
Palladius, Vita Brag. 2.18, 20. See further Vofchuk, “Doctrinas brahmanicas,’ 65. 

227. Marcovich supplies pé¢ (“light”), and Roeper tév. For the hymns, see Por- 
phyry, Abst. 4.17.6; Palladius, Vita Brag. 1.11; 2.7, 39. See further Vofchuk, “Doctrinas 
brahmanicas,’ 65-66; Ducoeur, Brahmanisme, 133-34. 

228. Cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 1.15.71.5 (Sarmans do not recognize marriage); 
3.7.60.4 (Gymnosophists have no wives); Strabo, Geogr. 15.1.59 (Brahmans have many 
wives); Palladius, Vita Brag. 1.13 (Brahmans have periodic intercourse with women). 
On the discrepancies, see Vofchuk, “Doctrinas brahmanicas,’ 56. Ducoeur believes 
that our author describes Brahmans at the fourth stage of life (Brahmanisme, 85-86). 
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too are called “Brahmans” but do not live the same form of life. For their 
wives reside in that place as well. From them, the inhabitants are born and 
beget children.” 

5. Now this Word, whom they call “God, is embodied and is robed 
with a body external to himself. He wears it just as one wears a sheepskin. 
When he takes off the body that he wore, he shines visibly to the eye.?°° 


ETHICS. The Brahmans say that there is a war in their surrounding body. 
They suppose that the body is full of enemies opposed to them. They array 
themselves against the body and fight against it as though against enemies 
(as I have already showed). 6. They say that all human beings are captives 
of their own inborn enemies, namely, the stomach, the genitals, the gullet, 
as well as wrath, joy, sadness, desire, and the like. Only he who has raised a 
trophy over these goes to God.?3! 

7. Thus the Brahmans speak of Dandamis as a god, since he won the 
battle in the body. He it was whom Alexander of Macedon consulted.?°? 
But they accuse Kalanos of impiously apostatizing from their philosophy.”*? 

Brahmans leave behind the body just as fish popping their heads up 
out of water into the air see the sun in its purity.?74 


229. Cf. Palladius, Vita Brag. 1.13. See further Ducoeur, Brahmanisme, 86-92. 

230. Ducoeur calls the so-called Indian theology of the Logos, elsewhere unat- 
tested, pure construction savante (“Hérésiarques chrétiens,’ 174). The parallelism 
between humans who wear the body as a tunic and the Word who wears a body as 
a sheepskin is striking. When the garment is removed, presumably, the true nature 
of both is revealed. See further Vofchuk, “Doctrinas brahmanicas,” 63-65; Ducoeur, 
Brahmanisme, 131-33. 

231. Here Cynic self-understandings are mixed in with the Indian material. Cf. 
Palladius, Vita Brag. 2.6-7, 21, 23. See further Vofchuk, “Doctrinas brahmanicas,” 
66-67; Ducoeur, Brahmanisme, 134-37. 

232. On Dandamis, see Arrian, Anab. 7.2.3-4; Palladius, Vita Brag. 2.19-40. Pal- 
ladius has Alexander report to Dandamis: “They say that you are like a god” (2.20). 
Dandamis claims that god is alive within him (2.24; cf. 2.32). Alexander later gives 
Dandamis gifts “worthy of a god” (2.35). See further Sedlar, India, 68-74; Ducoeur, 
Brahmanisme, 142-43; Richard Stoneman, The Legends of Alexander the Great, rev. 
ed. (London: I. B. Tauris, 2012), 43-47; Beverly Berg, “Dandamis: An Early Christian 
Portrait of Indian Asceticism,’ Classica et Mediaevalia 31 (1970): 269-305. 

233. On Kalanos, see Megasthenes in Strabo, Geogr. 15.1.68; Pap. Genev. inv. 271, 
col. 4.19-25 (V. Martin); Arrian, Anab. 7.2.4—-3.6; Palladius, Vita Brag. 2.4, 11, 41. For 
a different view of Kalanos, note Philo, Prob. 96. 

234. Cf. Philostratos, Vit. Apoll. 1.23. 
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DRUIDS. 25. 1. The Druids among the Kelts peered into the inmost depths 
of Pythagorean philosophy.”*> Zalmoxis the slave of Pythagoras, a Thra- 
cian by race, was the founder of their mode of life. He, after the death of 
Pythagoras, moved there and became for them the founder of this phi- 
losophy.’°° 2. The Kelts glorify the Druids as prophets and knowers of the 
future because they foretell events by the Pythagorean art from symbols 
and numbers.*” The methods of this particular art I will not keep secret, 
since some dared to introduce from these practices certain heresies.*3° The 
Druids also perform acts of magic.*%? 


HESIOD 


26. 1. Hesiod the poet?” testifies about himself that he heard about 
nature from the Muses.”42 (Now the Muses are the daughters of Zeus. For 


235. Strabo presents the Druids as students of nature and moral philosophy 
(Geogr. 4.4.4; cf. Diodoros, Bibl. hist. 5.31.3). According to Caesar, the Druids taught 
young disciples about the “stars and their motion,” the measurement of the earth, 
nature, and the power and majesty of the immortal gods (Bell. gall. 6.14). Our author 
is keen on tracing the learning of the Druids to Pythagoras (Clement of Alexandria 
teaches the reverse, Strom. 1.1.15.71). Other authors associate Druids and Pythagore- 
ans (e.g., Timagenes in Ammianus Marcellinus 15.9.8). Our author oddly fails to men- 
tion the Druid belief in the soul’s immortality, a point emphasized by others (Strabo, 
Geogr. 4.4; Caesar, Bell. gall. 6.14). For how classical authors received their knowledge 
of the Druids, see Barry Cunliffe, Druids: A Very Short Introduction (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), 50-61. On the Druids as philosophers, see Peter Berresford 
Ellis, The Druids (London: Constable, 1994), 167-89. 

236. For Zalmoxis, see Ref. 1.2.17; Clem. Alex., Strom. 4.8.57.2. Zalmoxis moved 
“there” (éxei)—but where exactly? Herodotos (from whom accounts of Zalmoxis gen- 
erally derive) puts Zalmoxis in Thrace, not the land of the Kelts. 

237. Strabo and Diodoros distinguish three classes of Kelts: the Bards, the Vates/ 
Seers, and the Druids. The Vates foretell the future from sacrifices, and the Druids 
study nature and ethics (Cunliffe, Druids, 68-69). Nonetheless, the distinction between 
Druids and Vates was blurred by the time of our author (ibid., 74, 76, 92). See Cicero, 
Div. 1.90; Tacitus, Hist. 4.54.2; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 49.8. On “symbols” (translating 
Wypwv), see Burkert, Lore and Science, 427. 

238. See below, Ref. 4.51. 

239. For the Druids and magic, see Pliny, Nat. 16.249; 24.103-104; 29.52-54. 

240. Hippias of Elisss compendium of earlier wisdom (late fifth century BCE) 
included Hesiod (Clem. Alex., Strom. 6.2.15.1-2). Aristotle treats Hesiod as one who 
philosophized (Metaph. 1.4, 984b23-31). Mueller notes that in Diog. L., Vit. phil. 
1.1-11, Brahmans and Druids are treated as forerunners of the Greek philosophers 
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a total of nine nights and days—due to his excessive lust—Zeus cease- 
lessly shared the bed of Memory, and Memory conceived these nine Muses 
in one womb, conceiving one each night.)4? 2. Having called them nine 
Muses from Pieria (that is, from Olympus), Hesiod asked to be taught: 


How at first Gods and Earth came to be 

And Rivers and boundless Sea with the swelling of Sea, 

And gleaming stars and broad Heaven above, 

How they divided up wealth and distributed honors, 

As well as how at first they took possession of Olympus with its 
many clefts.2 


“Tell me these things,” he says, “O Muses,’?“4 


From the beginning, and then who it was that of them first came 
to be: 

Truly Chaos came about first of all, then 

Broad-breasted Earth, firm and everlasting foundation of all 
Immortals, those who hold the crest of snowy Olympus, 

And misty Tartaros, in the pit of Earth with her broad paths, 

And Eros, who is most beautiful among the immortal gods, 

Who relaxes the limbs of all the gods and all human beings; 

He tames the mind in the breast with its shrewd deliberation. 
From Chaos were born both Erebos and black Night; 


(“Heterodoxy,’ 4374). Our author is, typically, interested in Hesiod’s “first principles” 
and cosmogony, and he focuses on the passages that declare that primeval deities were 
generated. These deities thus belong to the world of birth, which our author equates 
with created reality (Ref 1.26.3). From the standpoint of our author, then, Hesiod is 
another example of a thinker who makes generated beings his first principles, not 
the ungenerated God. For citations of Hesiod from second-century apologists, see 
Theophilos, Autol. 2.5-6 (who cites Hesiod, Theog. 73-74, 104-115); Athenagoras, Leg. 
24.5; Clem. Alex., Protr. 14.2 (who makes allusions to Theog. 196-200); and the general 
discussion in Nicole Zeegers-Vander Vorst, Les citations des poétes grecs chez les apolo- 
gists chrétiens du Ie siécle (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1972), 38-39, 111-15. 

242. Hesiod, Theog. 22-25. 

242. Hesiod, Theog. 52-60. See further E. E. Pender, “Chaos Corrected: Hesiod in 
Plato’s Creation Myth,’ in Plato and Hesiod, ed. G. R. Boys-Stones and J. H. Haubold 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), 219-45 (242-44). 

243. Hesiod, Theog. 108-13. 

244. Hesiod, Theog. 114. 
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From Night, in turn, Aether and Day were begotten. 

But Earth first bore one equal to herself: 

Starry Heaven, so as to cover her every part, 

So that he could be the firm everlasting foundation for blessed gods. 
She produced vast mountains, wild haunts beloved by the divine, 
Nymphs who dwell in wooded mountains. 

She also bore Sea, the barren expanse of water, seething in his swell, 
Without an act of sweet lovemaking. Then, 

Bedding with Heaven, she bore Ocean of the deep whirl, 

Koios, Kreios, Hyperion, and Iapetos, 

Theia, Rhea, Themis, and Memory, 

Phoebe crowned with gold, and charming Tethys. 

After them was born the youngest: Kronos of twisted counsel, 
The most terrible of her children, who hated his lusty father. 

She bore also the Kyklopes, whose hearts are arrogant and 
immensely strong.”* 


He lists all the other giants after Kronos.*4° Sometime later, Zeus was born 
from Rhea.”47 


CONCLUSION 


3. All these men declared these doctrines, as I presented them, accord- 
ing to their opinion about the nature and origin of the universe. They all, 
advancing to a point below the divine, busied themselves about the sub- 
stance of generated reality. Each one, struck by the magnitudes of creation, 
supposing them to be divine, and preferring different parts of creation, did 
not acknowledge the God and Artificer of these things.” 


245. Hesiod, Theog. 115-139. Discussion of this text in Hesiod (specifically, lines 
116-134) can be found in G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Phi- 
losophers: A Critical History with a Selection of Texts, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983), 35-41, 73; Hesiod, Theogony, ed. M. L. West (Oxford: Claren- 
don, 1966), 192-203. Theophilos also quotes Hesiod, Theog. 116-123, 126-133—with 
significantly more criticism (Aufol. 2.5-6). 

246. Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 50, with the comments of West, Theogony, 173. 

247. Hesiod, Theog. 453-506. 

248. Cf. Rom 1:25; Ref. 4.43.2; 10.32.5; Univ. frag. 1 (in Emanuele Castelli, “Il pro- 
logo del Peri Pantos,’ Vetera Christianorum 42 [2005]: 37-57 [46-47]). 
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4. I believe that the doctrines of those who undertook Greek philoso- 
phy have been sufficiently presented. From these doctrines, the heretics 
took their starting points and argued what will soon be related. It seems fit- 
ting first of all to present their secret mysteries and whatever some people 
have meddlesomely dreamed up to speak about heavenly bodies and mag- 
nitudes (for in fact, although they take their starting points from philoso- 
phers, they are widely thought to speak wonders). Afterwards, I will pro- 
ceed sequentially to expose their impotent doctrines in detail. 


BOOKS 2-3 


Note: Books 2-3 are lost. They apparently dealt with the “secret mysteries” 
mentioned at the conclusion of book 1 (26.4). The mention of Egyptian, 
Chaldean, and Babylonian teachings in 10.5.1 may also allude to mate- 
rial dealt with in the missing books. In addition, parts of books 2-3 may 
be summarized in our author’s brief account of Persian and Babylonian 


theology together with his longer description of Egyptian theology and 
numerology in Ref. 4.43-44. 
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BOOK 4 


Note: The table of contents and first part of book 4 are lost. Its surviving 
contents can be outlined as follows: 
Description of Astrology (1.1-2.1)! 
Overthrow of Astrology (2.2-7.3) 
Astronomical Magnitudes (7.4-13.2) 
Number Divination (14.1-15.2) 
Astrology: Signs and Character Traits (15.3-27.2) 
An Exposé of Magic (28.1-42.3) 
The Errors of the Theologians (43.1-44.3) 
Conclusion to the Philosophical Section (45.1-46.1) 
Theology from Aratos (46.2-50.2) 
Pythagorean Mathematics (51.1-9) 
Hebdomads and Brain Anatomy (51.10-14a) 
Conclusion (51.14b) 


DESCRIPTION OF ASTROLOGY 
1. 1. ...? They declare that there are “terms” of planets in each zodiacal 


sign.° In these terms, each of the planets from one particular degree to the 
next has more influence. Concerning these terms they have no incidental 


1. In book 1, our author already expressed his opinion that his opponents take 
their lead from “wandering astrologers” (Pref. 8). Later he will explicitly connect astrol- 
ogy to the Peratai (Ref. 5.12-18) and the Elchasaites (9.16.2—4). For the gnostic use of 
astrology, see Kocku von Stuckrad, Das Ringen um die Astrologie: Jiidische und christ- 
liche Beitrdge zum antiken Zeitverstandnis, RVV (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2000), 624-95. 

2. Most likely our author began book 4 with his own introduction and then pro- 
ceeded to adapt Sext. Emp., Math. 5.1-36. The text of P picks up with a nearly verbatim 
rendition of Math. 5.37. Karel Janacek argued that our author and Sextus Empiricus 
depended on a third source (“Hippolytus and Sextus Empiricus,’ Listy Filologické 82 
[1959]: 19-21; idem, “Eine anonyme skeptische Schrift gegen die Astrologen,” Helikon 4 
[1964]: 290-96; supported by Alan Bailey, Sextus Empiricus and Pyrrhonean Scepticism 
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ouoxypatifovtar <xal> émibewpotoi<v> [dé] a(MyjAous) <dotépes> (é)ml 
t(pidv) Cwdlwy éxovtes TO weTAkd didAciupa, (natd tetpdywvov dé) dvelv. 
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disagreement in their tables. They say that planets are “attended” when 
they come between other planets in a zodiacal constellation. For example: 
if a planet within the same zodiacal sign extends over the first degrees of 
the sign, and another extends over the final degrees, and a third the middle 
degrees, the one in the middle is said to be “attended” by those extending 
over the degrees at each end. 

2. The planets are said to “look upon” each other and “agree” with each 
other when they appear in trine and quartile relationships. Now when con- 
figured in trine, the planets indeed “look upon” each other at an interval of 
three zodiacal signs between them; they “look upon” each other in quartile 
at an interval of two zodiacal signs.° 


[Oxford: Clarendon, 2002], 113), but the weight of evidence opposes this theory (Man- 
sfeld, Heresiography, 325). For a table of comparison showing what sections our author 
adapts from Sextus Empiricus, see David Amand, Fatalisme et liberté dans lantiquité 
grecque (Leuven: Desclée de Brouwer, 1945), 226-27. For Sextus Empiricus on astrol- 
ogy, see Germaine Aujac, “Sextus Empiricus et lastrologie,’ in Homo Mathematicus: 
Actas del Congreso Internacional sobre Astrologos Griegos y Romanos (Benalmadena, 
8-10 de Octubre de 2001), ed. Aurelio Pérez Jiménez and Ratil Caballero (Malaga: 
Charta Antiqua, 2002), 207-26; Emidio Spinelli, “Sesto Empirico e lastrologia,” in Tra- 
ditions of Theology: Studies in Hellenistic Theology, Its Background and Aftermath, ed. 
Dorothea Frede and André Laks (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 239-79. 

3. Marcovich adds the first line (dpta ... moot¥¢) from Sext. Emp., Math. 5.37. 
“Terms” (dpta, Latin termini) is a technical astrological term referring to the degrees 
of a sign “ruled by” (i.e., assigned to) the individual planets. The degrees are the thirty 
degrees in each zodiacal sign (Sext. Emp., Math. 5.5). Cf. Ptolemy, Tetrab. 1.20-21. See 
further A. Bouché-Leclercq, Lastrologie grecque (Paris: Leroux, 1899), 206-15; Tamsyn 
Barton, Ancient Astrology (London: Routledge, 1994), 97. 

4. The “tables” (aivaxac) refer to astrological tables or “ephemerides,’ which 
astrologers used to determine the position of the planets at a certain day and hour 
without actual observation. 

5. See fig. 1. The technical term for “looking upon” each other is “to be in aspect,” 
from the Latin aspectere (“to look upon”). The theory of aspects is dealt with more 
fully by Geminos, Eisagoge 2.1-26; Ptolemy, Tetrab. 1.13; Censorinus, Die nat. 8.3-13. 
There are four basic aspects: “opposition” (signs diametrically opposed on the circle of 
the zodiac), “quartile” (signs separated by two other signs), “trine” (signs separated by 
three signs), and “sextile” (signs separated by one sign). Generally, to be in opposition 
or in quartile relation is an unfavorable aspect. To be in a trine or sextile relationship is 
favorable. See further Sesto Empirico: Contro gli astrologi, ed. Emidio Spinelli (Naples: 
Bibliopolis, 2000), 128. 
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xehahy Ta vmoxeiveva wepn cuuma(oy)et xal T(oi¢ vmoxEl)uEvoig 7 
xehary, cttw xal Tois UmEepoeAnvatots Ta Emtyeta. A(A)A(A) Tig oT TOUTWY 
dtahopa xai <d>cuuTrabera, ws dv un wlav xal THY adTHY exdvTwy Evwour. 


2. 1. Tovtows xpnoduevor Evdpatns 6 Tlepat(ixdg) xal AxeuBrs 
6 Kaptotiog xal 6 Aoimdg ToUTWY yopds, TH Ad(y)w T(H) THo aAnlelac 
érovoudoavtes, aiwvwy otdow xai anootacias dyab(dv) duvdpewy eis xaxd 
xal gundwvias ayaldy weta Tovypdv Mpocayopevouat, xaAotvtes Tomapyas 
xal mpoactetous xal da TAciota dvduata ov Taoav THY emxeyvelpyuevny 
aipeow exOycouat xal diedéySw, emdy cig tov mept toUTwWY Adyov hOdowper. 

2. vurt dé, Uy MOTE TIS VooY ToTe Elvat xal dobarh (ck) Tois XaAdTatorc 
VEVOMLOLEVA TEP! THY AoTPoAOyLXHY (U)aOy (cw), OUX OxVATOLMEY TOV TPOS TOUTOUS 
Zreyxov OV dAtywy mapabetvar, emderxvivtes watatay THY TExvyy xal TAAVvaY 
uaiMmov xai e&(a)pavilerw puyny duvapevny édrifovoav pdtaia 7H werelr. 
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Just as the lower parts of the body are in sympathy with the head (and 
vice versa), so also things on earth are in sympathy with things above the 
moon. Still, there is a difference and lack of sympathy such that they are 
not one and the same.°® 


PREVIEW OF THE PERATICS. 2. 1. Making use of these teachings, Euphra- 
tes the Peratic and Akembes the Karystian and the rest of their chorus, 
after sacralizing it with the name “the true doctrine,” speak about a revo- 
lution of aeons, the defections of good powers resulting in evils, and the 
collusions of good with evil powers. They call these powers “lords of the 
ascendant,’ “outlying officials,” and a host of other names. Their entire 
manufactured heresy I will present and refute when I reach the account 


concerning them.” 
OVERTHROW OF ASTROLOGY 


2. But now—so that no one ever supposes that the Chaldean rules of 
astrological science are reliable and certain—I will not hesitate to present 
for comparison the exposé against them in summary form.® I will unveil 
the futility of their art by showing that it deceives rather than benefits and 
can even destroy the soul that fixes its hope on its futile calculations. I do 


6. Miller added the alpha privative in <d>cuundOeia from Sext. Emp., Math. 
5.44. In Sextus Empiricus, the passage is formulated as an initial, “rather crude” 
(aypoixdtepov) critique of astrology offered by “some people” (101). 

7. Ref. 5.12-18 (esp. 5.13.12). 

8. By the early third century, “Chaldean” was a stock name for astrologers of any 
ethnicity. The astrologers themselves preferred to be called uwalyuatixol (roughly: 
“professors”), a name originally used in the Pythagorean schools (Bouché-Leclercq, 
Lastrologie, 545-46). See further W. J. W. Koster, “Chaldaer,” RAC 2:1006-21. 
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ois od xath Téyvns éumetpia e(m)éxouev, GW éx (Tic) tv T<e>patixév 
Aoyw(v yvoc)ews 3. ot tabtyy TH(v) UdOnow Hoxyxdtes, Xaddaiwy yevdouevor 
éuiAntai, ws Seva toig dvOpwmoig xat Oavudo petadiddvtes pwuotypia, 
Tos dvouacw évamMakaveres aipect(v €)vOev cuveotycavto. AW’ émel thy Tév 
dotpoddywy Téexyny ws duvatyy vouloavtes tats Te Tap’ adtdy waptupiais 
vpwmevo(t T)d emrveipovperva OV abtév moteverbat bérovar, taviv xabws edoke 
Thy dotporoyinyy emodetZouev dovotatov, avéis wéMovtes xal Thy Tepatinyy 
axupoty, ws xAddov éx pilys dovotdtou mepuxviav. 

3. 1. Apyn ulév) odv xal domep GeudAtos éott ot%vor tov wpooxdmov" 
amd ToUTOU yap TA AoITa THY xEévTpWY AauBavETAL, TA TE ATOXAILATA xal ai 
emravadhopal Ta Te Tolywva xal <Ta> TeTpaywva xal ol KAT’ AVTA TXNUATIOLOl 
THY doTEpWY, ard dé TaVTWY TOUTWY al Mpoayopevoetc. 2. bev dvatpebevtos Tob 
wpooxdmou xat’ avdyxny ovde TO Uecoupavoty <q divov 7 avtiuetoupavody> 
éoTl Yuwpluov, axatadymtounevwy Oe ToUTwWY cuvadavileta Tica Xardaixy 
uebodos. 
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not provide firsthand experience against their art but offer my report from 
my knowledge of Peratic documents.’ 3. They, having long practiced this 
science as companions of astrologers, construct their heresy from it, alter- 
ing the terminology and transmitting the mysteries to human beings as if 
they were strange and wondrous. But since they suppose the astrological 
art to be effective and want their own arguments to be believed by appeal- 
ing to the testimonies of astrologers, so now, as determined beforehand, I 
will prove that astrology is unreliable. Later, I will proceed to invalidate the 
Peratic heresy like a branch grown from an unreliable root.!° 

3. 1. The beginning and foundation, as it were, of astrology is to estab- 
lish the ascendant sign. From this sign the rest of the “centers” are taken, as 
well as the descending signs, those next to rise, the trine relationships, the 
quartile relationships, and the corresponding configurations of the plan- 
ets—and from all these the predictions. 2. Therefore, when the ascendant 
sign is removed, necessarily neither the midheaven nor the descendant nor 
the anti-midheaven can serve as an indicator. And when all these are inde- 
cipherable, the entire astrological procedure is altogether destroyed." 


9. “Peratic” (IIepatixdév) is Marcovich’s emendation from P’s mpaxtixdv. If we 
retain Tpaxtixdy Adywy, it would mean something like “practical manuals.” The emen- 
dation is accepted here since it fits smoothly with the next sentence, in which the Pera- 
tai seem to be the subject of cuveotycavto. 

10. In the following section (Ref. 4.3.1-11), our author copies a more or less con- 
tinuous section of Sext. Emp., Math. 5.50-61. For commentary, see Spinelli, Contro gli 
astrologi, 139-48. 

11. The difficulty noted here was recognized by astrologers (cf. Manilius, Astron. 
3.203-218). The technical terms in this passage are discussed in Sext. Emp., Math. 
5,12-14. To explain briefly: the astrologer draws a “birth theme” (dtd8eua tis yeverews) 
by determining four “centers.” The first center is the “ascendant” (6pocxém0s) or indica- 
tor of the zodiacal degree rising at the eastern horizon at the moment of the subject's 
birth. After the ascendant comes the midheaven (uecoupavjua) in the center of the sky, 
the anti-midheaven (dvtiwecoupdvnua) below the earth, and the descendant (dvot¢) in 
the western horizon. To each sign of the zodiac are assigned constant psychological 
and physical features. The planets and the signs that appear at these “centers” especially 
reveal the client’s personality. Superimposed on the signs of the zodiac is a second 
circle of “places” (té7o1), later called “houses” (olxot, as already in Sext. Emp., Math. 
5.34). In most systems, there are twelve houses, each of which is assigned a particular 
area, namely, life (vita), wealth (lucrum), siblings (fratres), parents (parentes), children 
(filii), health (valetudo), marriage (nuptiae), death (mors), travels (peregrinationes), 
honors (honores), friends (amici), and enemies (inimici). The revolution of the zodiac 
within these stationary houses makes possible significant combinations. In addition to 
the houses, each planet has an “exaltation” at a special place in one sign, and a “depres- 
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Ott OE dvetpetov adtois got Td WpocxoTody Cwddiov, TrowxtAws gott O10(d) 
oxetv. 3. iva yap TodTO xataAnhof, det mpdtov wev tHy yéeveoty To mimtovtos 
emt tTyy erttoxeiy BeBalws xateiAyibOa, devtepov Td diacnuaivoy tavtyy 
wpooxdmioy <amdavéc> Umdpyelv, Tpitov dE THY avadhopayv Tod Cwoiov pds 
axpiBeav ovvidbat. 4. emt nev yap tHS amotéZews y a(v)ahopa tot xat’ 
odpavoy avicyoutos Cwolou tetyphcbw, émel <tavtTy ypHvTal> Tov WpooxdmoV 
dptaduevot ot Xaddaion emi TH dvahops tov cxyuatiopoy Tay dotpwv ToLodvtat, 
Orep Oidbeua xarovory, éd’ @ tas mpowyopetcets Joypatilovow. 


a. oUte O& THY yeveow Thy UO THY émioxey mINTOVTWY AauPdavelv 
duvatoy éoTlv, WS TAapacThow, oUtE 

b. 10 @pooxottov amAaves xabéotyxev, ovteE 

c. TO dvioxov Cwdtov mpd axpiBerav xatadayBavetat. 


5. [lds obv dotatos y tv Xardatwv ébodoc, vov A¢ywuev. THY On yeveow 
tay Ond THY etloxep TEecoULEvwr Mpdtepov dploavtes émiCyteEiv ATO. amd THs 
tod omépuatos xataBorHs xal cuMy ews AauBavovow 7 amd THs extEeFews. 
6. xal ei wev ATO THS ouMNWPEews AauBavelv Eemyeipyoet Tic, AAnmTos EoTat 
6 axpibys mepl ToUTOU Adyos, TayUS UTapYwY Ypovos. xal eixdTWS' OV yap 
éxouev A€yelv cite dua TH xatabecet Tod oMepUatos yeyovev n TUMN WIC Elite 
xal uy. 7. ObvaTat wév yap xai dua vonuatt totto cuuBatve, domep xal Td 
mpooaxbev tots dtaTUpols THY xALBavwY oTéap EVES xoMaTaL, SUvaTaL dE xal 
ueTta vpdvov. diacthuatos yap Ovtos amd Tot oTdmatos THS URTPAS LEXpL TOD 
muluevoc, ev0a xal Tas cuMN WEIS AEyouct ylvec8at latpol, MaVTWS Ev xpdVH 
TV Td OldotyUa Totito avvew mEeduxe H xataBaMonevy tot omépua<tos> 
overs. 

8. &yvootivtes obv Thy ToddTHTA Tot ypdvou xaTd Td dxpiBEes of XaAdaior 
ovdemote THY CUMNWW xatTaAjPovtat. Tot omEpUaToS dt LEV evOUBOAcULEVOU 
Kal avdtoi¢ Mpoomim<tov>Tos Ud’ Ev ToIs evhudicg ExouT! TPOS TUMy IY TI¢ 
unTpas <TOmMoIG, OTE dE ToAVETIOpWS éumimtovtos, UM avTiis dé TH ev TH 
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Now the fact that their ascendant sign is undiscoverable can be taught 
in various ways. 3. For this sign to be deciphered, it is necessary for the 
inquiry, first of all, that the nativity of the native be deciphered beyond 
doubt.” Second, the signifying ascendant sign must be unvarying. Third, 
the ascent of the zodiacal sign must be observed with precision. 4. In addi- 
tion to closely watching the act of parturition, one must observe in the 
sky the ascent of the rising zodiacal sign, since, by noting this, astrologers 
determine the ascendant sign.!? It is from the ascent of the sign that they 
observe the configuration of the planets. They call this a “birth theme,’ and 
on the basis of this theme they decree their predictions. Nevertheless, 


a. it is not possible to decipher the [exact] origin of the natives 
under investigation, as I will substantiate, nor 
has one set up an invariable instrument for telling time, nor 
c. can the rising zodiacal sign be deciphered with precision. 


A. THE NATIVITY CANNOT BE DECIPHERED. 5. How unreliable the astrologi- 
cal method is let me now say. First, having determined to investigate the 
nativity of the natives, they take [that nativity to occur] either from the 
time of sperm deposition and conception or from parturition. 6. Now if 
one endeavors to take it from conception, its timeframe cannot be accu- 
rately deciphered, since the period is so brief. And naturally: for we cannot 
say whether conception occurred at the same time as the sperm was 
deposited or not. 7. This process can occur as swift as a thought, just as 
dough inserted into red-hot pots immediately sticks. Nevertheless, it can 
also stick after some time. Since there is a distance from the opening of the 
womb to the upper part of the uterus (where doctors say that conceptions 
occur), it is natural that nature, which deposits the seed, completes this 
distance in a certain amount of time. 

8. Thus the astrologers, who do not know the exact amount of time, 
never decipher the time of conception. Sometimes the sperm is shot in 
directly and falls into one of those places of the womb naturally fit for con- 
ception, but other times it is dispersed in many directions, able to be col- 


sion” (or “exile”) in another (Sext. Emp., Math. 5.35). See further Roger Beck, A Brief 
History of Ancient Astrology (Malden: Blackwell, 2007). 

12. The “native” (modern astrological parlance) translates tot mimtovtos. Literally, 
it is the child “falling [under that zodiacal sign].” 

13. Marcovich adds tavty ypavtat (here: “noting this”). 
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unTPa> duvawews <eic Eva TOmov cuvdryeobat duvapevov, THv> dyvwotwy dé 
dvtwy mote ylvetat TO TPGTOV xal MOTE TO OEVTEPOY, TdGOS TE 6 Eig ExelvyY THY 
otMyw avadtoxduevos ypdvog xal méa0g <6> cig TavTHY’ dyvooUpMevwy dE 
TOUTMY HpTat xal  MpPd¢ axptBeLav THo TUMHWews xaTarn uc. 

9, eimep Te, Ws tives THY huoixdy elpyxacw, ePouevov mpdtov xal 
TpoweTaBaMopevor Ev UNTPG TO OTEPUA TOTE TPOTEPYETAL TOIS avacToUWlEtow 
avis ayyeloisp—xalamep TH yi TA THs yio omépwata—, <avT>d0ev of uy 
elddtes THY ToddtTHTA TOU THS wetaBoAts xpdvou ovx eloovta ovdE TOV THs 
TUMNWEws KaLPOV. 

10. étt dé xal ws xaTd TA AoITIA LEPN TOD TwUATOS diadhepovaw AMyAWY 
ai yuvaines xata evepyeldv te xal Tas AoiTas aitias, oUTwWS Kal xaTa THY 
THS uNtpas evepyeiav, Tas rev FATTO cuMapuBavotaas, Tas dé Boddtov. xat 
od Trapddokov, dou xal avtal avtais cuyxpivdyevat vuvt ev edovdMymTor 
Sewpodvtat, vuri dé ovdapéic. 

11. tovtou 0’ obtws Exyovtosg dduvatwy éorti Agyew mpd¢ axpiBeav note 
cuvexetat TO xaTaBAnlev oTeépua, tva amo ToUTOV Tod ypovou oTHTwoW ol 
Xardaion tio yevecews Tov wpooxdmov. 

4. 1. Tottw 1H Adyw advvatdv Eat ex THO cuMyWEwWS oTHoat Tov 
wpooxdtov. aM’ otd’ é& amotékews. mpditov wév yap amopdv éot(t) Td méte 
énoyoetat andtekt(v) civau dpd ye Stav &pEnta mpoxdmrer eis tov Bupaiov, H 
éta(v) Grov eloxy, 7 Stav eig THY yHv <xat>EevexOF. 00d’ ev Exdotw ToUTWY 
duvatdy got Tov axpiBH THs anoteZews [xnataraPécbat ] ypdvov dpierv. 2. xal 
yap did napdotyua Wuyiis xai OV emityderdtynTa cwaTos xal did Mpoatpectv 
THY TOTWY xai OV éumeiplav ua<tac> xai eMac amelpous mpoddcets ody 6 
avtos éott ypovos ual’ Sv MpoKUTTEL TO TIXTOMEVOY PayEVTWY THY UUEVWY 7, 
exT0¢ OAov yivetat 7 Eig THY yHv xaTadepetat, AW’ dos Err’ GMAw. 3. Ov TaAW 
un duvaevor wplonevus xal dxpiBic otabunoacbat oi Xaddaior exmecotvtat 
tod dedvtws THY THe amoteZews wWpav dpilerv. 
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lected into one place by the very power in the womb.'* They do not know 
when the first kind of conception occurs, and when the second, and how 
much time a delayed or immediate conception takes. Since they are igno- 
rant of these data, the accurate determination of conception is out of reach. 

9. And if, as some of the natural philosophers have said, when the seed 
first fizzles and is transformed in the womb, it then goes to her dilated cavi- 
ties (just as the seeds of earth go into the earth), obviously those who do 
not know the amount of time over which the change takes place will not 
know the exact time of conception. 

10. Moreover, as women’s bodies differ from each other in their opera- 
tions and other conditions,!> so also with regard to the activity of the 
womb: some conceive quickly, while others more slowly. And no wonder: 
since they also judge and observe themselves to be able to conceive more 
easily at one time, while at another they do not conceive at all. 

11. Given these facts, the astrologers cannot accurately say when the 
deposited seed is consolidated so that from that point in time they can 
establish the ascendant sign of birth.!° 

4. 1. According to this reasoning, it is impossible to establish the ascen- 
dant sign from the time of conception. Neither can it be established from 
the time of parturition. First of all, one is at a loss to say when parturition 
occurs. Is it when the baby is crowning, or emerges entirely, or when it is 
brought down to the ground? Not even in any of these cases is it possible 
to determine the exact time of parturition. 2. For on account of the excited 
state of [the mother’s] mind, the fitness of her body, the choice of place, the 
experience of the midwife, and innumerable other factors, the time when 
the child emerges is not always the same—either by breaking through its 
membranes, or emerging entirely, or being carried down to the ground— 
but each one of these events occurs at different times. 3. Again, since the 
astrologers are unable to measure this point in time definitely and accu- 
rately, they fail to suitably determine the moment of parturition.!” 


14. Duncker and Schneidewin added clauses from Sext. Emp., Math. 5.58, to fill 
out this sentence. 

15. “Conditions” translates aitias. Aitia can refer to a state or circumstance (see 
BDAG, s.v. aitia 2). One suspects a Latinism, since causa can refer to a state or condi- 
tion. 

16. In the following section (Ref. 4.4.1-7), our author adapts Sext. Emp., Math. 
5.64-70. For commentary, see Spinelli, Contro gli astrologi, 151-56. 

17. The philosopher Favorinus also wondered how a birth theme could be deci- 
phered if the configuration of stars at conception differed from those at birth (at Gell- 
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“Ott wv obv émayyéMovtar ent tois THe amotékews ypdvoic of XaAd(aior) 
TOY WpOTKOTOY yiwwoxelV, ox toaot dé, Ex TOUTWY TUUdavec Sti dE ODE TO 
wpooxdmiov amdavés avtots éortl, Mapeotiv emtroyilecBba. 


4. étav yap Aéywow tt 6 Tapedpedwy TH wdwovcy dua TH anoréker 
dioxw onuatver TH emt Tho axpwpetas aotepooxorotyt: Xaddatw, xdxetvos 
eis ovpavdy amoPAémwv Tapacnuetodta: Td avicxov Cwdiov, Td Ev MpATov 
émdetZouev avtots Ott THS amotézews doplotou Tuyyavoveys, xabws wixpd 
MPOTEPOY TapecThcapEY, OVdE TH Oloxw TAVTHY diacnuatvetv exodAov. 

5. elt’ Zotw xatadnnrhy drdpyew THY andéteklv, GW oUtor ye mpd dxplBF 
xpdvov onuretodobar tautyy duvatdy éott’ Tov yap Tod dicxov Wodov <év> 
TAslout ypdvw xat év cvxvd mds atoOyow duvapevy pepifecOar [xal] xvetobar 
cuveBy emi thy axpwpetav. 6. TexuNplov de emt THY TOppW JevdpoToMovYTwY 
Bew(p)ovpevov weta yap ixaviy dpav tod xateveyOhvat Tov TéAExuY EFaxoveTat 
n havn THs TANYHs, ws av ev xpovw TAstou POavovoa éml Tov axovovta. xal 
dia tobto totvuy ovx gotww axpiBds tots Xaddators tov ypdvov tod avicyvovtos 
Gwdtov xat xat’ adndeiav wpooxototytos AauBavetv. 

7. xat UNV ov pdvov daveitat TAciwy deAOav Xpdvos, were Thy anéteew 
tov mapedpetovtos TH adwoboy xpovoavtos TH Oloxw, eita ueTa TO xpodoat 
dxovaavtos Tot eml THs dxpwpetac, <aMa> xal Tepioxomodvtos xal BAEToVTOS 
év tit TOY Cwdlwy ott ceAyvy xal THY AoITOY doTEpwy ev Tit ExaoTOS, hatveTat 
avayxaiov &aMotdtepov yevérbat TO Tepl tous dotepac didOena, THs To MdAOU 
KWNTEWS AAEK<TW> TaEL hEpomEevys TPly THENTIXHS <MapaTAdcacbal TH> 
Tov yevyPevtos <Wpa> xat’ ovpavov <BrAEmouEva>. 
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Now the fact that the astrologers profess to know the ascendant sign at 
the time of delivery, but do not know it, is clear from these observations. 
It remains to consider that not even their time-measuring device is invari- 
able. 


B. THE TIME SIGNALED IS VARIABLE. 4. Now they say that the one who attends 
the woman in labor indicates the time to the astrologer with a gong. The 
astrologer, examining the stars on a mountain ridge, gazes into heaven and 
notes the rising zodiacal sign.!* I first demonstrated to them that the time 
of parturition is indeterminable. [Here I will demonstrate that] it cannot 
be easily signified by a gong. 

5. Let us assume that the time of delivery can be deciphered; it is 
still not possible to indicate its exact time. The sound of the gong can be 
delayed for a rather long time and shifted over a potentially long period in 
the hearing of the astrologer on the ridge. 6. Proof of this is observed in 
the case of those cutting trees at a great distance. In this case, the sound of 
the blow is heard a long time after the axe strikes, appearing to reach the 
hearer with a significant delay. For this reason, then, it is not possible for 
the astrologers to accurately grasp the time of the rising zodiacal sign and 
record it truthfully. 

7. Indeed, a significant amount of time passes after the delivery not 
only because the attendant must hit the gong and [wait for] the sound to 
travel to the listener on the ridge but also because [the astrologer who hears 
the gong] must [take time to] look around and observe what sign the moon 
and each of the other planets are in. Since the movement of the celestial 
vault continues with unspeakable speed, it appears that the birth theme 
determined by the positions of the planets must be significantly changed 
before the objects seen in the sky are carefully correlated with the moment 
of the child’s birth.'° 


ius, Noct. att. 14.1.19). Ptolemy assumed that “nature” provided for a similar configura- 
tion of stars at the moment of conception and parturition (Tetrab. 3.1). 

18. Cf. Sext. Emp., Math. 5.27-28. Here Sextus refers to a method by which astrol- 
ogers attempted to precisely determine the ascendant. An astrologer sat on a ridge 
observing the position of the planets while an assistant below marked the exact time 
of birth by striking a gong. See further Tim Hegedus, Early Christianity and Ancient 
Astrology, Patristic Studies 6 (New York: Lang, 2007), 29-41. 

19. Marcovich emends the last clause from Sext. Emp., Math. 5.70, since P appears 
nonsensical: tapagvaAdgacbar thy tot yevvybévtoc dpav xat’ odpavov BAemouevyy (but 
the hour of the native’s birth cannot be seen in heaven). In the next paragraph (Ref. 
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5. 1. Obtws dovotatos <é>detyOn elvar } xatd Xardatous téyy. ei dE ef 
eTEPWTHTEWY Haoxol TIS Tod MuvPavouevov cxomeicbar Thy yeveow [yn] TeEpl 
ov emepwritat, unde xata todTov tov tTpdmov Sbvacbar edixveiobar emi td 
axpiBEs. ei yap TooAUTY TICs EmMIEAELA LoTOPYHTAL KAT’ AUTOUS TEP! THY TEXVYY 
xal und’ avdtol édixvotvrar emt 7d dxpiBéc, xabwcs éredeiZauer, Tréd¢ 6 idwty> 
xatellyde Tio amotézews tov ypdvov axpiBdc, tva mapa tovtou uabwyv 6 
Xardaios othoy Tov wpooxdmov aAnbdic; 


2. AW odde xata thy Tod dpifovtos Ow mavTn 6 adtd¢ avjcetat 
avicxwy dotnp, aM’ dmov wev WPOTXdTIOS voMLTOYTETAL TO aMOxAIUA, OTOU 
dé wpocxdmos yn emavahopa, Tapa THy Thy Tomwv emiddvelav, dvTwWY 7 
TATELVOTEPWY H UpHACTEpWY' WoTE Kal xaTa TOTO TO MEpoS ovx axpiBNC 
havyjcetat i Tpoayopevotc, TOMAY xaTa MavTA Tov xdoMOYV TH avTH Wea 
yevvapevay, dou aMwes ta dotpa Sewpotytos. 

3. uataia OE xat 7 did THY U<dpI>Gv vouilouey xatddypic od yap dpolws 
duhopeds TO <KaTwW TPN>CElo HuNceTar TANPNS WV ws aTdxEvos, avToD Tod 
TOAov Kata exelvwv Adyov evi dounuratt tootaydis hepowevov. 

4, Ei 0& dvactpeavtes A€yotev wy Tov dxpiBH xpdvov AauBdaverv AW we 
eétuxev év TAdTEL, gxedov UT’ adtév ereyyOyoovtat Tév amoteAcouaTwv" ol 
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5. 1. So the art of astrology is proved unreliable. If, moreover, someone 
claims to investigate a native’s nativity by asking him questions, not even 
by this method can one be accurate. For if they undertake so much careful 
investigation in their art, and still are not themselves accurate, as I showed, 
how did the average person accurately decipher the time of parturition? 
And how can the astrologer learn it from the average person in order to 
genuinely determine his ascendant sign? 


C. THE RISING ZODIACAL SIGN CANNOT BE DECIPHERED. 2. Nor will the 
ascending planet always be the same by examination of the horizon. But 
wherever the ascendant is, from that point the descending sign will be 
determined and the signs next to rise, along with the manifestation of 
the “places,” whether they be low or exalted. Consequently, from this per- 
spective too the prediction will not appear accurate, since many people 
throughout all the world are born at the same moment, and everyone sees 
a different configuration of planets.”° 

3. Futile, too, is the supposed decipherment through water-clocks, 
since the jar punctured below will, when full, not flow like one less full. But 
according to their theory, the celestial vault itself is brought round swiftly 
at an equal rate of speed.”! 


CONTEMPORANEOUS BIRTHS DO NOT RESULT IN EQUAL FORTUNES. 4. But if, 
after I have overthrown them, they say that they do not take the accurate 


4.5.1), our author adapts Sext. Emp., Math. 5.86-87. For commentary, see Spinelli, 
Contro gli astrologi, 162. 

20. In this paragraph (Ref. 4.5.2) our author (drastically) summarizes Sext. 
Emp., Math. 5.82-85. The criticism he notes is at least as old as Panaitios (at Cicero, 
Div. 2.92-93; cf. Favorinus in Gellius, Noct. att. 14.1.8-10). Interestingly, our author 
changes the argument so that it is no longer the fact that one cannot decipher the rising 
sign (Gdtov, as in Sextus), but one cannot decipher the rising planet (a0T/p). Astrolo- 
gers recognized that at different latitudes there were different configurations of stars. 
In antiquity, tables were typically made for seven climates or latitudes. See further A. 
A. Long, “Astrology: Arguments pro and contra,’ in Science and Speculation: Studies 
in Hellenistic Theory and Practice, ed. Jonathan Barnes et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982), 165-92 (174-75). 

21. Our author backtracks to summarize Sext. Emp., Math. 5.75, 77. Sextus dis- 
cusses time measurements through water-clocks in Math. 5.23-26. Ptolemy admits 
that measuring the degree of the ascendant by water-clocks is often inaccurate (Tetrab. 
3.2). In Ref. 4.5.4-6.3 below, our author leaps forward to summarize Sext. Emp., Math. 
5.88-89. For commentary, see Spinelli, Contro gli astrologi, 162-64. 
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yap év TH ad ypdvy yevvyfevtes od tov adtov elyoav Blov, dW’ of wév Adyou 
vapw éBactrevaay, of de év médatc xateyypacav. 5. ovbels yotv Adekdvdpw 
TH) Maxeddv yeyovev loos, moM dy xata THY oixoupevny duolws amoteyOEvTwD 
avta, ovlelc Tdtww TH hirocddw. Wate Tov év TAATEL THs yevecews Ypovov 
<oxomiv> 6 Xaddaiog dxpiBas od duvyjcetat Aéyew ei <d> xatd Tottov Tov 
xpovov yewnlels eUTUXY CEL’ 6. TOMO yap XAT TOV AVTOV YpoVvoY yevunDEvTES 
édvotuyyjoav. WoTE UaTala xal n xatd Te Olabeuata duoldtys. 

Stahdpws ovv xal moAutpomws THY pataldmovoy oxepw Tv Xardatwv 
duedéyZavtes, odde toto mapareipoueyv wo cig Amopov ywpycovow al 
Mpoppycets avtois. 7. et yap Tov év TH dxtdt to To&<dt>ov yewvybévta, we ol 
uabyuatixol Agyouaty, avayxyn chayjoecbat, THs al Tooatta THv BapBapwy 
uupiddes aywuiGouevar mpd tovs “EMyvas év Mapabdv } Ladrayin oo’ ev 
xatechaynoay; ov yap Oy ye éml mavtwy <d> adtos Hv wpooxdmos. 8. xal maAw 
<el> tov év TH xaATY TOU “Ydpoydou yewwnPevta vavayyoetv, més ot amd Tpotas 
aveyousvot Tay “EMyvwv tept ta xotAa tHo EvBotas cuyxatetovticiycav; 
anibavoy yap mavtas uaxpd xpdvy diahépovtas aMnAwv ev TH xdAry tod 
‘Yopoxdou yeyevvijobat. 9. ob yap Zot A€yew ti OV Eva MOMAxIs, @ cluapta 
xata Téhayos PbapHvat, mavtes of ev TH vyt cuvaTroAoctvtat did th yap 7 
tovtou ciuapyery Tas MavT vixd, AW odyt did Tov <éva> @ eluaptar emt yc 
tedevTay Tavtes TEplaw@CovTat; 

6. 1. AW émel xal mepl tio THv Godlwy evepysias Adyov mrowodvtat, oic 
dact mpocoporodioba: th dmotixtopeva, ovdE TodTOY TapaAEtPouer: oiov Tov ev 
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time but as it happens to be perceived and in a rough estimation, they are 
virtually refuted by the very outcomes of people's lives.?? Those born at 
the same time do not live the same kind of life. Rather some, for example, 
ruled as kings, while others grew old in chains. 5. No one, surely, was the 
equal of Alexander of Macedon or the philosopher Plato, although many 
throughout the inhabited world were born at the same time. Consequently, 
the astrologer observing the time of origin in rough estimation will not be 
able to say accurately whether the one born at this time will possess good 
fortune.” 6. This is because many people born at the same time have met 
misfortune. As a result, a similar birth theme is worthless.”4 


SIMILAR FORTUNES DO NOT CORRESPOND TO SIMILAR BIRTH THEMES. Now 
since I have in many and manifold ways refuted the futilely belabored 
investigation of the astrologers, I will not neglect this: that their predic- 
tions lead to hopeless perplexity.”° 7. If, as the astrologers say, the one born 
on the arrow point of Sagittarius must be killed, how could so many tens 
of thousands of non-Greek peoples striving against the Greeks at Mara- 
thon or at Salamis be slaughtered at once? Surely all did not have the same 
ascendant sign!” 8. And again, if the one born in the pitcher of Aquarius 
will suffer shipwreck, how was it that the Greeks who sailed from Troy 
around the coves of Euboia were drowned in the sea? It is unlikely that all 
who differed so much in age were born in the pitcher of Aquarius! 9. We 
cannot say in general that, since one man is fated to die at sea, everyone 
in the boat is destroyed. For why must his fate trump the fates of all? Why 
not rather should all be saved on account of the one fated to die on land??” 


DISSONANCE BETWEEN SIGN AND CHARACTER. 6. 1. But since they also 
ascribe much to the powers of the zodiacal signs, to whom they say off- 


22. For amotehéouata (“outcomes”), see Bouché-Leclercq, Lastrologie, 328 n. 1. 

23. Marcovich, following Miller, adds oxomdv (here: “observing”). 

24. Cf. Cicero, Div. 2.95; Pliny, Nat. 7.165. The impossibility of a second Plato aris- 
ing is mentioned also by Favorinus in Gellius, Noct. att. 14.1.29. See further Hegedus, 
Early Christianity, 43-84. 

25. In this section (Ref. 4.5.6-9), our author summarizes and adapts Sext. Emp., 
Math. 5.92-93. For commentary, see Spinelli, Contro gli astrologi, 164-66. 

26. Cf. Cicero, Div. 2.97. 

27. Cf. Favorinus at Gellius, Noct. att. 14.1.27. See further Hegedus, Early Chris- 
tianity, 85-89. 
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Aégovtt yevyyfévta avdpeiov éceobat, 6 de év Mapbévy tetavdbpié, Aeuxdypws, 
drrats, aidyuwv. 2. tata yap xal te tovtois bowie yéedAwtds éott waMov dla, 
xal ob omovdys. Eo yap xat’ adtovs undeva Aibiona év Ilapbévy yevvacbat, 
ei 0° ot, Swa<ovgw> el<vat> Tov ToLotitov Aeuxdy, TeTavoTpiya xal Td ETEpA. 

3. oiuar dé w&Mov Tovs dpyaious <td> dvduata Thy xeluevov Gow 
eMlXAy<alw> Tolg dotpolg MpoatEbetxevar oixelwoEews yaplv, Ov duoloTpdTIOU 
hicews: ti yap eyouow Guotov dpxtw Emtd dotEepes dieotétes an’ AMnAwY; 7 
dpcxovtos xehary, ws dyow 6 ’Apatoc, mévte* 


aM So xpotaddorc, Sv0 5 Supacr, eis O° mrévepbev 
eoxaTINy emevel yevuos detvoio TEAWPOU; 


7.1. Obtws xal tata odx kia tocobtou Mévou deixvuTat Tois eV povety 
TPONPYMEVOIS xAL LN MPOTEXOVTI TH THY Xardaiwv eugvorwcet, ot xat Bactreic 
eEadavifover dethiav xatapti€ovtes xal idiwras mapabappivovcr peydra 
ToAudy: 2. ei de amotuxot adTév <tIs> xaxd TMepiTapels, od MHot ylvetat 
d(t)daoxaros 6 BAaBeic. 

ods dpevatativy Bovrduevor év Ttolg amotevyuacww, sig amelpov Tov 
vodv avtiv cuvwbotivtes, AEyouow (odx &A)ws emt TO adTd ddvacbat Tov 
oxNUatioLOY THy avdtév dotépwr ylvecbat } did Tho amoxatactacews Tob 
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spring are likened, I will not neglect this either.?8 For instance, the one 
born in Leo will be brave, and the one born in Virgo will have straight 
hair, white skin, no children, and a shy disposition.”? 2. These and similar 
predictions are worthy of laughter rather than serious consideration. For 
according to them, no Ethiopian can be born in Virgo. And if this is not 
the case, they will proffer that one so born is white with straight hair, along 
with the other traits of Virgo!?° 

3. I think, rather, that the ancients gave the names of base animals to 
the stars because this is what they look like, not because they have the 
same nature. For what do the seven stars [of the Bear constellations] have 
in common with a bear when they stand alone? Or the five [stars of the 
constellation Draco] with the head of a snake, as Aratos says: 


But two [stars] as temples, two as eyes, and one underneath 
Display the edge of a jaw of a terrible monster!*! 


7. 1. In this way also these investigations are proved unworthy of so 
much toil to people who choose to be of sound mind and pay no atten- 
tion to the inflated pretension of the astrologers. These people destroy 
even kings by fostering cowardice and embolden common people to start 
revolutions.*? 2. But if one of them suffers misfortune, none of them learns 
from the one injured. 

Astrologers, wanting to deceive the minds of those who have experi- 
enced failed predictions, forcefully redirect their thoughts into an endless 
space of time. They claim that a configuration of the same stars cannot 


28. In this section (Ref. 4.6.1-3), our author adapts Sext. Emp., Math. 5.95-98. For 
commentary, see Spinelli, Contro gli astrologi, 167-70. 

29. Astrology handbooks differ on what characteristics correspond to which signs. 
The only commonality between Virgo here and Virgo in the manual of Vettius Valens, 
for instance, is that the subject will be bashful (aidywyv) (Anth. 2.50). 

30. Ptolemy (and in general all serious astrologers) took account of the differences 
of longitude and climate on human nature. The major principle was that consider- 
ations of country and birth overrode the influences of the stars. Without this principle, 
one might mistakenly call “the Ethiopian white or straight-haired” (Tetrab. 4.10; cf. 
2.2; Manilius, Astron. 3.301-384). See further Long, “Astrology,” 182; Hegedus, Early 
Christianity, 91-107. 

31. Aratos, Phaen. 56-57. Cf. Sext. Emp., Math. 5.97-98. 

32. There was a famous story that Chaldeans predicted Alexander's death when he 
entered Babylon (Diodoros, Bibl. hist. 17.112.2). For revolutions, see Tacitus, Hist. 1.22 
(regarding the emperor Otho). 
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ueyadou éviavtod ov émtaxicyiAiwy étév xal ertaxociwy éBdoujxovta xal 
énta. mas ov hbdce avOpwrivy tapathpyats Tots TocoUToIs aidat cuvdpapely 
émt widis yevéoews, xal tatita ody dak drd modus ... Loluat mapédure. | 

3. Old TAEldven EAnAreyyGat THY Xaddatenv texvyy eet, xaitor dV Etepa 
ads nudy rvynobevtwy, ody idiws dV adrhy. 


4. AW émet mpoypyjucba undev tHv map’ ZOveot doyudtwy xatadimeiv 
dia Thy MoAUdwvov Thy aipetixnddy Tavoupylav, Owuev TI AEyouet xat ol TEpl 
ueyeb@v TetoAunxdtes. of xaTiOdvTEs THY THY TAELOVWY LaTatoToviay, dou 
AMwe¢ diapevoauevov xai evdoxiunoavtos, neildv ti etdAunoay eimeiv, drs 
bd THY TH pixpd Wevouata peydAws dokacdvtwy uetldvws dokacbdow. 5. 
ovToL xUxAOUS xal LETPA Telywyd TE xal TeTPaywva OiMAdCIA Te xal TOIMAGCLA 
brotibevtat ToAvs dE 6 Tepl ToUTOU Adyos, aM’ od Mpd¢ TO MpoxEiLEvoV 
avayxatos. 

8. 1. Txavov obv AoyiCouat ekernety ta On’ adté&v tepatoroyotpeva: O1d Tots 
emiTOmols xpnodmevos wv adtol Aéyouot, éml Tk Etepa TpaTHToual. A€youc! 
de tata: 
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come about in the same places except in the restoration of the Great 
Year—a period of 7,777 years! Now how can human observation anticipate 
by backtracking so many centuries with respect to one nativity? And these 
not once but many times!...°° 

3. It was necessary to expose the art of astrology by many arguments. 
To be sure, I related them on account of other concerns, not specifically 
because of the art itself. 


ASTRONOMICAL MAGNITUDES 


4. But since I decided beforehand to neglect none of the pagan teach- 
ings on account of the cacophonous cunning of the heretics, let us also 
see what those who venture to pronounce on magnitudes declare.** These 
people, after observing the futile labor of most (each one variously deceiv- 
ing, yet held in honor), dared to say something greater so that they might 
be more greatly praised by those lauded for their petty deceits. 5. They 
postulate that there are circles and measures, triangles, rectangles, and 
multiplications by two and three. The account of this is extensive but not 
necessary for my purpose. 

8. 1. It is sufficient, I think, to pronounce on the fantastic tales they tell. 
So—using the epitomes of the works that they themselves speak of—I will 
turn to the other topics.*° They speak as follows: 


33. See the fuller sentence in Sext. Emp., Math. 5.105: “Human observation will not 
succeed in backtracking so many centuries even in the case of one nativity, especially 
when it is interrupted not once but many times, either by the destruction of the universe 
... or certainly by a partial upheaval that wholly does away with the continuity of his- 
torical tradition.” For the Great Year, Sextus gives the figure of 9,977 years. Censorinus 
(Die nat. 18.11) reports ancient hypotheses on the length of the Great Year ranging from 
2,434 years (Aristarchos) to infinity. See further Godefroid de Callatay, Annus Platoni- 
cus: A Study of World Cycles in Greek, Latin and Arabic Sources (Leuven: Institut Ori- 
entaliste, 1996), 68-72; idem, “Platon astrdlogo: La teoria del Gran Afio y sus primeras 
deformaciones,’ in Pérez Jiménez and Caballero, Homo Mathematicus, 317-24. 

34. On magnitudes (specifically, Ref. 4.8-13), see Mueller, “Heterodoxy,’ 4317. 
Geminos, probably Cicero's contemporary, also spoke of the earth’s distance from cer- 
tain heavenly bodies (Eisagoge 16.6-12). 

35. The phrase “using the[ir] epitomes” offers a rare window into what sort of 
documents our author was using. He was not inclined, it seems, to turn to primary 
sources. 
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xpatos EOwxev 6 Snutoupynoas TH Tavdtot nai duotov mepibopd piav 
yap adtyy doxiotov elace, Thy OE évTds cyloas Ea} Emta xdVxAous 
dvicous xata THY TOU ditAactou <xal TpITAaTlou> didotacw Exdotyy, 
odody Exatépwy tpléy, xaTa TH evavtia rev AMyAots Mpocetaker leva 
TOUS xUKAOUG, TAXEL OE TPEIS LEV duolws, TOUS OE TETTApAs AMnAoIS TE 
Kal TOS Tplaly dvonotws, Ev Adyw dé hepowevouc. 


2. xpatos pév deddcbar TH TadTO hop& hyow, od udvov émerdy TeEplever 
thy Gatépov hopav—touTEoTt Tovs TAavwEvoUc—, aM’ OTL xal ToocodTov 
eXEl KPATOC—TOUTETT! TOTAUTYY OUVaLIV—, WoTE xal TOUS Em Tavavtia [ToS 
TAavwpevous] amd dvcews én’ avatorny hepowevous avtovs TH oixeia ioxut 
duolws xal ATO dvatorhs emt Ovow éauTd cuuTepidyet. 3. wlav dé xal doyloTov 
eldobal pyot tavtyy hopav, MPATov Lev emrELdy TaVTWY THY aTAavdy iodypovot 
ai mepiopal xal od diypynuevat xata TAEtous xal EAdTTOUS YpdvoUS, ETEITA OTL 
ulav mavtes Exouow emipdvetay THY THs EEwtatw hopaic, ot dE TAavapEvor xal 
els ypdvous TrAEiovas xal Oiaddpous Tév xivycewy xa eis arooTacEIs aNd yi 
dvicous dinpyytat. 

4. thy d& batépou dyolv ayy eis Emta nvVKAOUS éoviobat, eixndtws: dmdcat 
yap dv mow éxdotou ai touat, novdd: tAciw THY Toy yiveta Te TUNUATC. 
olov 2av wd Tous <ti> dtaipedH, dvo gota Tunyata, dv dual, tpia Tunuata 
ottw On xdv eayH tt TunOH, Emtd Eotat Ta tTujpata. 5. Tas dE dnootdcels 
avtay xate dimAdoia xal tpimAdoa évannak tetaybar dyatv, ododiy Exatépwv 
tpidv, SmEep at emt THs cVoTACEWS THs Wuyis emt Tv émtd dpiOudy ederke. 
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The Artificer gave dominance to the circle of the Same and the 
Uniform. For he allowed the [outer] one alone to be indivisible, but 
the inner revolution he split in six ways, [making] seven unequal 
circles, each distant by a factor of two or three, with three of each. 
He ordered the circles to proceed in opposite ways to each other: 
with three [circles proceeding at a] similar speed, the other four 
differing in speed from one another and from the [previous] three, 
[all] revolving in ratio.*° 


2. Dominance was given to the motion of the Same, he says, not only 
since it encompasses the motion of the Different (that is, the planets) but 
because it has so much dominance (that is, so much power) that those 
revolving in the opposite direction from west to east might also revolve 
with it from east to west by its own native power. 3. He says that he allows 
one orbit [the circle of the Same] to be indivisible. This is because, first of 
all, the revolutions of all the fixed stars are simultaneous and not divided 
according to greater or lesser periods of time, and also since all are on 
one surface: the outermost orbit. In contrast, the [inner orbits, or planets, ] 
wander and are divided into very many periods and differences of move- 
ment and into unequal distances from the earth.°’ 

4. The circle of the Different, he says, is divided six ways into seven cir- 
cles, and reasonably: for however many slices there are of each, the sections 
created become more than the slices by one. For example, if something is 
divided by one slice, there will be two sections, if by two, three sections. 
And so if something is sliced six ways, there will be seven sections. 5. He 
says that their distances are extended alternately according to multiples 
of two and three, there being three of each. This he also demonstrated 
concerning the composition of the soul in regard to the seven numbers. 
6. Here is what I mean: counting from the number one, there are three 


36. The quotation ultimately derives from Plato, Tim. 36c-d. The circle of the Same 
and Uniform is the outermost circle of the fixed stars. The seven inner circles (made 
from six divisions) are those of the planets (moon, sun, Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn) revolving in the opposite direction of the outer circle in harmonic intervals. 
See further A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus (Oxford: Clarendon, 1928), 
152-74; Francis Cornford, Plato's Cosmology: The “Timaeus” of Plato Translated with a 
Running Commentary (New York: Liberal Arts, 1957), 74-93. 

37. Cf. Plato, Tim. 40a-b. 
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6. tpEig wev yap iow év avdtois dimAdotor amd povddoc: B’ 4’ x’, TpEis de 
<tpimAdotot y' 8’ xl’> <...> 

<dldpeTpos wev yyis> u(upiddas) y’ xal py’ otadiwv, Tepiwetpos de yi 
oTAdtwy wu(piddas) <xe’> xal buy’. xal andothua dE ANd THs Eridavelas THs 
Yyijs emt tov ceAnviaxdy xUxAov 6 LEV Lawtos Apiotapyos dvaypadet otadiwy 
u(upiddac) p&y’, 6 dé AmoMautos pupt(d)d(as) o', 

7. 6 d& Apyiundys pupi(a)d(as) vd’ xal wovddacg ,dpA’: amd O& Tot 
cednviaxod emi tov Tod HAiov xUxAov oTAdlwy wup(d)d(as) ,exo’ xat wovdd(ac) 
Pgs": and tob<tou> dé émt Tov THo Adpoditys xdxAov otadiwy pupt(d)d(as) 
Bx! xal povddas ,B&e'> and tob<tou> dé emt tov Tot “Epyot xdxAov otadlwyv 
uupi(&)d(ac) ,emra’, povdd(as) Cpe": amd tobtou dé éml tov tot Tlupdevtos 
xUXAOY oTAdlwy wupl(d)d(as) ,dvd’, Lovdd(as) ,apy’: and ToUTOU de éml Tov 
tod Ards xbdxAov otadlwy nupi(d)d(ac) ,Bxl', wovdd(as) ,ee'> amd tovTou dE 
éml tov to Kpdvou xdxAov otadiwy pupt(d)d(as) ,dAC’, wovdd(ac) ,B&e’> amd 
toUTou O& émtl Tov Cwdiaxdv xal THY Eovatyy Trepidépelav oTAdiwy rupt(d)d(as) 
iby’, wovad(as) ,Be’. 

9. 1. Ta vév an’ aMyAwy diactyyuata tay xdxrwv xai THY odatpdiv 
Baby <é>tTé<pwo> Und t(od) Apyipydous drodidota. toh yap Cwotaxod thy 
mepivetpov AauBavet otadiwy devtépwr apibudv d’ xal wupi(d)d(as) ,dWAa’ 
@ote cupBatvew THy ex Tot xevtpou evleiav aypt THs Emidavetas THs Eoxatys 
[y¥s] TO Extov elvan Tot AeyGevtos dpipod- thy dé amd Tic emidavelas THs yi 
2d’ ng BeByxapev dypt Tod Cwdiaxot dt pybevtos Extov tot apiOuoti Acimov 
TETPATL LUPLATI OTADLWY, 6 Ex TOU xEVTpOU THs YF wEXpL THS emipavelac avT Ic. 
2. amd Tob dE Kpdvou xdxdou ent tHy yiiv dyot Td didotyua otadiwy devtépwy 
dpiudy eivar wow(dd)acs dvo xal pupt(d)d(as) Bok’ xat pov(ad)as Bia’: 
amd tot dé tot Atos xvxAou emt yy otadlwy devtépwy apiOudv rov(dd)as dvo 
xal wupt(a)d(as) co’ xal wovddacs xus’: amd dé tot Ilupdevtos xbxAou emi 
yiv devtépwr apiOudy povdd(a) wlav xat wupi(d)d(as) youn’ xal wovdd(ac) 
noma’ ad’ yAtov emt yiv devtépwv apibudv povdad(a) ulav xat pupi(d) 
d(as) ,Bp&’ xal wovddac ,duvd’> and dé tod UtiABovtos emt thy yiv pupt(d) 
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multiples of two (namely, two, four, and eight), and three multiples of three 
(three, nine, and twenty-seven) ...°8 

The diameter of the earth is 80,108 stadia, and the circumference of 
the earth 250,543 stadia.3? Moreover, Aristarchos of Samos calculated the 
distance from the surface of the earth to the moon’s circle to be 1,680,000 
stadia. Apollonius calculated it to be 5,000,000 stadia.*° 

7. Archimedes calculated the distance from the earth to the moon’s 
circle to be 5,544,130 stadia. He calculated the distance from the moon's 
to the sun’s circle to be 50,262,065 stadia, from this circle to the circle of 
Venus to be 20,272,065 stadia, from this circle to the circle of Mercury to be 
50,817,165 stadia, and from this circle to the circle of Mars to be 40,541,108 
stadia, and from this circle to the circle of Jupiter to be 20,375,065 stadia, 
and from this circle to the circle of Saturn to be 40,372,065 stadia, and 
from this circle to the circle of the zodiac and the outermost orbit to be 
20,082,005 stadia. 

9. 1. The distances of the circles from each other and the heights of 
the spheres are given differently by Archimedes.*! He understands the cir- 
cumference of the zodiacal circle to be 447,310,000 stadia. Consequently, 
a radius drawn from the center to the outer surface is a sixth of the above- 
mentioned number [namely, 74,551,666.6]. Moreover, a straight line from 
the surface of the earth on which we walk as far as the zodiacal circle is the 
just mentioned sixth of the total, minus 40,000 stadia (the distance from 
the center of the earth to its surface). 2. Yet he says that the distance from 
the circle of Saturn to the earth is 222,692,711 stadia, and from the circle of 
Jupiter to the earth 202,720,646 stadia, and from the circle of Mars to the 
earth 132,418,581 stadia, and from the sun to the earth 121,604,454 stadia, 
and from the circle of Mercury to the earth 52,688,259 stadia, and from the 


38. A lacuna is likely here. Cf. Plato, Tim. 35b. Theon of Smyrna, while speaking 
of the Tetraktys, refers to these same proportions and cites Plato's Timaios (Exp. math. 
[Hiller, 94-96]). 

39. Marcovich, following previous editors, supplies diduetpos wev yg (here: “The 
diameter of the earth”). Kleomedes calculated the earth’s circumference to be 250,000 
stadia (Cael. 1.7 [Todd]). Eratosthenes of Cyrene (ca. 276-195 BCE) posited 252,000 
stadia (cited in Pliny, Nat. 2.247-8; Censorinus, Die nat. 13). The length of a Greek 
stadion varied. The Olympic stadion was approximately 176 meters. The Attic/Italic 
stadion was approximately 185 meters. 

40. Cf. Kleomedes, Cael. 2.1 (Todd). 

Al. “Differently” (étépws) is an emendation of Marcovich (from P’s te). 
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d(as) ,eo&y', rovddas ,novd’: amd dE Adpoditys éml yhv wupi(d)d(as) ,ena’, 
wovad(as) ,ep&": mept ceAjuys de éAexOy Td TpdtEpov. 

10. 1. Ta pv otv dnoothuata xal Baby tv cdbaipdv odtws Apyiundys 
amodidwow, étepws de Umep adtiv ‘Inndpyw elpytat xal étépws AtroMwviw 
TH pabyuating. yulv o& ekap(x)et TH TAatwvixh O68 éropévors ditAdova 
vev<Tol> xal tpimAdota olecbat Tay TAaVWLEvwY TA aT’ AMHAwY dtacTHUATA* 
owtetat yap obtws 6 Adyos tot xal’ appoviav cvyxeicba td m&v ev Adyots 
TULPHVOIS KATA TATA TA ATOOTHUATA. 

2. of & éxtebevtes Ud Apyiuydous dpiOuol xal <ol> tnd tév &Mwv Tepl 
Tov dmootyudtwy Aeyduevor Adyor i uy ev cudwvois elev Adyous—touTEeoTI 
tois bd TTAdtwvos eipnuévois dimAactors xat TeiTAactois—, ew JE cundavev 
evploxduevol, ovx av cw@lotev Td xab’ dpuoviay xateoxevdobat TO Trav. 3. od 
yap mbavov obdé duvatov dAoyd Te xat Zw cupdavev xat evappoviav Adywy 
civat avt&v tT amooTyyata, TAHY lows ceAnvys Uduys, ex THv AEhbewy xal 
THS oxids THS yiis* Tepl Hv wovyy xal MoTevoat tis Av Apyiundy <Tepl TH¢> 
AMOTTATEWS, TOUTEOTI THs ceAnviaxys amd yFc. TabtTyy dé AaBotor fadiov 
gota xata Td TTAatwvixdy avfovtas xata td dimAdotov xal tpimAdctov [ws 
a&tot Tdtwv] xat te Acre drootyyata dpibue mepraBelv. 

4. ei On xata tov Apyiundny amd THs emidavetac THs yiis n oeAjvy 
ahéotyxe oTadiwy pupi(d)d(as) pvd', atadiousg ,dpr’, Padtov tobTOUS TOUS 
apiOuods abfovtas xath Td OimAdotov xal tpiTAdotov, xal Te THY AoITay edpetv 
dacthuata, wo mids wolpas AauBavonevys Tod THv otadiwy dpiBuot ods H 
cEeAnyy TIS Yio abeotnxer. 

5. “Ort dé of Aowmol dprBuot of Um’ Apyiundous Tepl Tio amoatacews THv 
TAavwpevwr AEyouevol ovx év guUdwvoIS <eial> Adyotc, Hddtov yvdivat <tov¢> 
méis Exovot mods aMyAous xat ev Thor Adyors eiol xatavonoavtas: UH elvar OE 
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circle of Venus to the earth 50,815,160 stadia. The distance of the moon [to 
the earth] was given before [namely, 5,544,130]. 

10. 1. Thus Archimedes gives the distances and heights of the spheres, 
which are different from those given by Hipparchos and Apollonios the 
astrologer. It suffices for my purpose to follow the Platonic view and sup- 
pose that the distances of the planets from each other are in fact two or 
three times apart. In this way, the theory is preserved that the universe is 
structured harmoniously in consonant proportions at regular intervals. 

2. Archimedes’s calculations and the ratios of the distances calculated 
by the others, if their numbers are not in harmonious proportions—that 
is, in Plato’s multiples of two and three—are disproportionate and do not 
preserve the idea that the universe was harmoniously structured.” 3. It is 
neither persuasive nor possible that the distances between the planets are 
arbitrary, disproportionate, and inharmonious. ‘The only exception, per- 
haps, is the moon, due to its eclipses and the shadow of the earth. About 
this alone someone might still believe Archimedes about the distance, that 
is, the moon’s distance from the earth. It will be quite easy for those who 
assume that this distance is correct, also to calculate the remaining dis- 
tances according to the Platonic multiples of two and three. 

4. If indeed according to Archimedes’s theory the moon is distant from 
the surface of the earth by 5,544,130 stadia, it is quite easy for them to mul- 
tiply the numbers by two and three, and to find the distances of the rest of 
the planets, since [each] receives a single multiple of the number of stadia 
by which the moon is distant from the earth. 

5. As to the fact that the remaining numbers calculated by Archimedes 
about the distance of the planets are not proportional, upon reflection it is 
simple to find how they are related to each other, as well as to understand 


42. Our author points out the contradiction that the distances from the outer plan- 
ets to the earth are much larger than the distance from the earth to the outer surface 
of the zodiac (the outermost circle). Strangely, in the present list, the sun lies between 
Mercury and Mars, whereas in the previous list (Ref. 4.8.7) it is between the moon and 
Venus. This different order may indicate that our author has combined two reports. 
This confusion would contribute something to the “discrepancy” he points out. 

43. The Platonic view is also the Pythagorean view, as discussed by Censorinus, 
Die nat. 13.2-5 (the distances between the planets correspond to musical intervals). 

44. Macrobius similarly explains that Archimedes calculated in stadia the dis- 
tances between the planets, but his “figures were rejected by the Platonists for not 
keeping the intervals in the progression of the numbers two and three” (In somn. Sc. 
2.3.13-14). 
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év appovia xal curdwvig tatta, T(od) xal’ appoviay cuveotétos xdcuov dvta 
uepn, AOVVATOD. 

Too pev On TPwWTOV ap\OUcd, bv ahéeotyxev H cEAHYN THs yijs, dvtos 
uupt(d)d(wyv) dvd’, rovddwy ,dpr’, 6 devtepos apiOuds, dv abeotyxev HAtos THs 
cedyuys, Gv wupi(d)d(wy) ,exf', povdd(wv) ,B&e', év Adyw e(ott TA)elov<i> 
7H é<vveat>Aaciw: mpds d& todtov 6 dvwtépw apiOuds, dv pupt(d)d(wv) 
Bxl', wovdd(wy), ,PEe’, év Adyw éotl <éAdTTo 7 yuioet 6. Mpds dE TooToV 
6 dvwtépw apibudc, dv wupi(d)d(wv) ,ema’, rovdd(wy) ,Cpke’, év Adyw eoti> 
TAstov } ditAacin: mpds dé Totto<v> 6 dvwtépw apiOuds, dv nupi(d)d(wy) 
/0v0', wovad(wyv) ,apn’, €v Adyw Eotly ELattou H emitetaptw* Mpd¢ dE ToUTov 6 
dvatépw apibuds, dv wupi(d)d(wy) ,Bxl’, novddwy eke’, év Adyw éotl mAclou 
7 Huloet mpd¢ OE todTOv 6 dvwtatw apiOuds, dv wupt(d)d(wy) AC’, wovddwy 
Bg’, ev Adyw éotl EAatton } OimAaciw. 

11. 1. Odtor 54 of Adyot 8 Te TAcin<v> } <évveaTAdotos xal> eAGTTOV 
7H Hutous xat TAElwy 7 OimAdatog xal EAdTTwv H emitétaptos xai MAElwv 7, 
Hutous xal eAattwv } dimAdotos ew machv ei<oi> cuudwuidv: 2 av odx 
<dv> évappdvidy TL xal ovudwvov avotnua yévorto, 6 0° dmacg xdcpos xal 
TA TOUTOV LEPN KATA TAVTA dmolws Evappoviws xal cuUdwyws ovyxeElTal. 2. 
ot d& évappdvior xal cbudwvot Adyor owlovtat, xaldmep MpoEIpjxaper, Tots 
ditAactotg xai tpiTAactots OtaoThUaoW. 

el On motov Tov Apyiunoyy nynodueba ev pdvw TH TPWTW aTOOTHUATI 
TH amd ceAjvys wexpl yis, Padiov xal Ta AoiTa xaTa Td OimAdotoV xal 
tplmAdotov absovta<c> evpeiv. 3. Zotw O) xatd Tov Apyiuydny 1d amd yhc 
wept cedyuys amdotyua otTadiwy wupt(d)d(as) pvd’, rovdd(ac) ,dpA’> éoran 
uev On ToUTOU dimAdatos aplOudc, Ov adbEoTyxeV 6 HAtos THs gEAHVYS, TTAdIWY 
uupi(a)d(acs) apy’ xat <otadioucg> nok’ amd de THS yc adéotyxev 6 HAtos 
oTadlwy <pupiddac> ,ay&y' xal <otadlouc> ,Bt9': xai Adpodiry dé abéotyxev 
amd wév HAlov otadiwy wupi(d)d(as) ,axEy’ xat otadious ,Bto’, amd dé yic 
uupi(a)d(as) ,ytx¢’, otadlous Wn’: 4. Epic d& Adpoditys wev adbeotyxe 
otadlwy pupiddas ,Bail’, otadious cox’, amd dE yijo wvpt(d)d(as) ,ebud’, 
otadious ,at’ "Apys d& “Epyotd nev adéotyxe otadiwy pupi(a)d(as) ,d>A70', 
otadtous ,fpo', amd dé ys wuplas wupiddas xal pay’, otadious yuo’: 5. Zevs 
de “Apews nev adbeotyxe <otadiwv> wupt(d)d(as) dure’, otadlous ;yu’, amd O& 
yi <wuplas> pupt(d)d(ac) xat XZ’, otadlous jadi’: Kpdvos <dé> amd pv 
Aids adéotyxe otadiwy uupias pupiddas xat OAZ0', otadlous adi’, amd dE yic 
uuptas wupiddas <B’> xat ,O4Ax’, atadloug jyx’. 
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their proportions. It is impossible that these distances not be in harmony 
and concord, since they are parts of the harmoniously constructed uni- 
verse. 

Now Archimedes’s first number—the distance between the moon and 
earth—is 5,544,130 stadia. His second number—the distance between 
the sun and moon—is 50,272,065 stadia—more than a 9:1 ratio. The next 
highest number, 20,272,065 stadia, is less than 1:2 of the previous number. 
6. The next highest number, 50,817,165, is more than 2:1 of the previous 
number.* The next highest number, 40,541,108, is less than a ratio of 4:3. 
The next highest number, 20,275,065, is more than a 1:2 ratio of the previ- 
ous number. The next highest number, 40,372,065, is less than a 2:1 ratio 
of the previous number. 

11. 1. Now these proportions—more than 9:1, less than 1:2, more 
than 2:1, less than 4:5, more than a 1:2, and less than 2:1—are out of all 
harmony!*° From them no harmonious and concordant system would 
arise, whereas the entire cosmos and its parts in every respect are alike 
situated harmoniously and concordantly. 2. The harmonious and concor- 
dant proportions are preserved, as I said, by means of intervals that are 
multiples of two and three. 

Now suppose we consider Archimedes reliable in only the first distance 
from the moon to the earth. [From this datum] it is easy to find the others 
through multiplying by two or three. 3. So, let Archimedes’s distance from 
the earth to the moon (namely, 5,544,130 stadia) be correct. Multiplied 
by two, the distance between the sun and moon will be 11,088,260 stadia. 
And from the earth to the sun there will be a distance of 16,632,390 stadia. 
Moreover, the distance between Venus and the sun will be 16,632,390 
stadia, and from the earth 33,264,780 stadia. 4. The distance from Mer- 
cury to Venus will be 22,176,520 stadia, and to the earth 55,441,300 stadia. 
Mars will be distant from Mercury 49,897,170 stadia, and from the earth 
105,338,470 stadia. 5. From Jupiter to Mars there will be 44,353,040 stadia, 
and from the earth 149,691,510 stadia. Saturn will be distant from Jupiter 
149,691,510 stadia, and from the earth 299,383,020 stadia.*” 


45. Stern, cited by Duncker and Schneidewin, added the material from éAdttou 
to éott. 

46. Duncker and Schneidewin supplied évveattAdatos ual. 

47. If we take the figures for the intervals between the earth and the seven planets, 
taking the earth-to-moon distance as a unit, we have: Earth - Moon: x; Moon -> Sun: 
2x; Sun > Venus: 3x; Venus > Mercury: 4x (22); Mercury —> Mars: 9x (32); Mars > 
Jupiter: 8x (23); Jupiter > Saturn: 27x (33). These calculations provide a rubric sup- 
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12. 1. Tis od Bavydcoe thy tooadtyy dpovtida wetd tocovtou mévou 
yeyevnuevyy; odx axpetog O€ wot oto! 6 TiroAspatios 6 TOUTWY veplnTis 
doxet, totito dé udvov Auttet, 6 Mpoadartos yembels oux etxpnotos yeyenrau 
yrydvtwv Ta<i>aty, ot ta uetpa Tavita HYvonKores, eyyus vonitovtes eivar 
ty obpavod, TUpyov waTyY emexelpnouy Toletv. oi¢ od<to>¢ ei xat’ éxeivo 
TAPWY TA LETPA OINyhoatTOo, ox dv UaTHY TeTOAUHKELCAY. 2. Ei OE TIS TOUT 
ddoxet amotely, retphoas mebeobw: tabtys yup davepwrépav andderkv odx 
eXEl TPOS TOUS ATITTOUS. W UaTaLomdovov [xal] Puxio duciMcEews xal TioTEWS 
artotov, tva mavtws IItoAeuaios cocds vouilntar mapa tois thy duolav codiav 
NHoxnxoot. 

13. 1. Tovtots év wepet Emoydvtes TIVEs, WS WEycAa xpivavtes xal Adyou 
a&ia voutoavtes, aipécetc duetpous xal dmeipous ouvertycavto: ay Eig yev 
KordpBacoc, 8¢ did wéetpwv xat dpibudy extibecbar beooeBetav em<yet>pet, 
nal Etepot dé duoiws, ods émdetouev, érav ta Mepl adtdv apkwpeba Aéyetv. 
ot Tubayopelw Widw ws duvati mpocéyouat xal thy aobadh hirocodiav dv 
apibudy xal otoryeiwy oxedidCovcl, wavtevduevol Udtala. 

2. dv duoiws Adyous epavicduevoi tives amontAaviow idiwtas, 
Mpoyvwotixods Eautovs paoxovtes, éo6’ Ste did TO TOMA LavteverOal EV 
emituyxavovtes, xal eml wev Tots ToMots atotevynact uy aidovuevol, emi dé 
TH evi éyxouralovtes. ovdE ToUTWY THY doodov codlav TapaTéupoucat, A 
éxbéuevos Tovs éx TouTwy émtyeipotvtas OeoodBerav cunotity eréyEw Ailys 
dovotatou xal <Ta>voupylas avaTAe<w> dvtas uabytac. 


14. 1. Of ev odv Ha Wydwr te xal dpibudy, otorvetwv te xat dvoudtwv 
uavteverdar vouifovtes tabtyy dpyny emyelpjoews Too xat’ adtovs Adyou 
moodvtat, ddoxovtes ubueva elvan Exdotou THv dpioudy ent wev THv yWAtddwv 
tooavtas povddas, boar dv wor yididdes: olov Tay éLaxioyiAiwy 6 mvduyy 
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CRITIQUE OF ASTROLOGICAL MAGNITUDES. 12. 1. Who will not be amazed at 
such excogitation wrought by so great a labor? Ptolemy, who is satisfied to 
agonize over these figures, is not useless to me. This alone I lament: that as 
one so recently born, he could not be useful to the children of the giants. 
They, ignorant of these measurements, thought that they were near the 
heights of heaven and undertook to build a tower for no purpose.* If this 
man had existed at their time and related the measurements, the giants’ 
offspring would not have been vainly reckless. 2. But if anyone claims to 
disbelieve this Ptolemy, let him take the measurements and be convinced 
(for there is no clearer proof for the incredulous than this). O futile labor 
of a puffed-up soul and incredible credulousness, that Ptolemy be consid- 
ered an all-around expert by those who practice the same science! 

13. 1. Some people, in turn, hankered after these calculations. They 
judged them magnificent, considered them reputable, and concocted mea- 
sureless and boundless heresies. One of these is Kolarbasos, who endeavors 
to reckon godliness through measurements and numbers. There are others 
who do likewise—whom I will expose when I begin to relate their teach- 
ings. They devote themselves to Pythagorean number speculation as if it 
were compelling and improvise their unfailing philosophy through num- 
bers and elements by divining futilities.” 

2. Some people appropriate these teachings in a similar way and mis- 
lead the uneducated, claiming that they are “prognosticators.” Sometimes, 
because they divine so frequently, they chance to get one thing right and— 
unashamed of their many failures—boast about their one success. I will 
not omit even their unwise wisdom. Rather I will present a sample of them 
who endeavor to engineer godliness, and expose them as disciples of a root 
unstable and suffused with cunning. 


NUMBER DIVINATION 
14. 1. Now some people suppose that they can divine through calcula- 


tions and numbers, as well as letters and names. They construct the follow- 
ing as the starting point of their endeavor. They claim that each number 


plying the distances of the planets from earth: Moon, 1; Sun, 2; Venus, 3; Mercury, 4; 
Mars, 8; Jupiter, 9; Saturn, 27. We meet this series of numbers in Tim. 35b-c (Legge, 
Philosophoumena, 1:81-82 n. 1). 

48. A reference to the tower of Babel (Gen 6:4; 11). 

49. Our author would seem to have the Valentinians, in particular Markos, in 
mind (see Ref. 6.39-54). 
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uovades &, Thy éemtaxicxiAlwy wovddes Enta, THY dxTaxIoyIAiwy pwovddes 
6xTH, Kal emt THY AoITOY duoiws xaTa TH AUTH. 2. xal emt THv ExaTovTAdwy 
Goat dv Mow al éxatovtddes, tooattar povddes 6 mubuyy eotw adréiv: otov 
THY Entaxociwy EnTad sic ExatovTades, 6 TUOuAY adTév Eta wovddes Tév 
éEaxoolwy && éx<at>ovtades, 6 mubunv adtiiv <EE povddes: tay tplaxociwy 
tpeis ExatovTddes, 6 TUunY adtHv> TpEis wovadec. TO Suolov xat emt Tdv 
dexddwy THv uev dydojxovta <é mubuyv> povddes dxtw, tay dE EEnxovta 
uovades &, tv Tecoupdxovta povades TEcoupec, Thy déxa movas ula. 3. éml 
d& THY povddwy mubuyY adtat ciow ai wovddes olov Tod éwea 6 évvea, Tob 
duta 6 dxta, tol Emtd 6 Emtd. obtws obv xal éml tHv otoryelwy morety det: 
Exaotov yap otolyeiov xatd Twa TeTaxTat dplbudv: oiov Td <v> <mevTM>xovTA 
yovdd(wy) <éoti>v, THv TevtyXovTA Lovddwy TUbuyy got 6 TEvTE, xal Too 
<v> otolyetou mufuny EoTat 6 TEvTE. 

4, "Eotw ex tou dvduatog tos tovtov mubuevas AaPeiv oiov too 
Ayapeuvor dvouatos yivetat tod wév <a> <mubuny> povas wia, Tot dé <y> 
uovddes TpEls, Tod &AMou <a> wovas ula, To <u> wovades 0’, To <e> novddes 
e’, TOD <u> povddes 0’, tod <v> povddes mevte, TOU <w> povddes n', Tot 
<v> wovades e'* duod emt TO adto éoovtat a’ y’ a’ O’ e 8’ <e’> y’ & tTadta 
cuvtebévta moet wovddacs Ac’. 5. maAw TovTwY TUBLEVAS AaUBavovT, xal 
ylvovtat tév pev A’ tpeic, tay OF EE ada TH EE cuvtebévta obv TH Tpia xal 
Ta && move evvéa, Tév dé évvea TuOuy 6 ewea. xaTéAygev obv 7d Ayaéeuvwr 
dvoua eig Tov evvén TUIUEVA. 

6. €oTW TO AUTO xal ET! AMov dvouatos Troijoat, Tot “Extwp. To “Extwp 
dvona eye oTolyeia <e> xal xaTITA xal Tad xal <w> xal <p> TOUTWY TUOUEVES 
e’ B' y’ x! a’: tatita cuvtebévta motet wovddas 10’. maAw tay déxa TUBUHY 
cic, tay even evvéa, & ouvtebevta motel déxa’ toh <de> déxa yiverar mubuny 
uovas. Wydiobev obv To "Extwp dvoua emoinge mubueva povdda. 

7. evxodwtepoy d& OTL TO <aVTO> oUTWS TolElv’ TOUS edpEbEvTas éx THY 
ototvelwy muOuevas, ws viv emt tot “Extwp dvduatos etpouev povddas 10’, 
cic évvea pépile xal Td meptAciméuevoy Tubueva A€ye* olov TH 18’ édv ic Ewen 
uepilw, Tep\Acimetar pwovac—évvaxis yap dvo iy’ xal Aoi ovds éav yap 
bperw tév 18’ Ta dexaoxtw, Aoi povasc—: dete Tot “Extwp dvduatos 
muluny gota wovas. 
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has a “base”: in the case of thousands, each thousand counts as a unit. For 
example, the base of 6,000 is six units, of 7,000 seven units, of 8,000 eight 
units, and so forth with the rest in the same way. 2. Moreover, for the hun- 
dreds, their base is a unit for each hundred. For example: there are seven 
hundreds in 700, so their base is seven units; in 600 there are six hundreds 
with a base of six units; in 300 there are three hundreds, with a base of 
three units. Similarly with the tens: for eighty, the base is eight units, for 
sixty the base is six units, for forty the base is four units, and for ten the 
base is one unit. 3. The base of the single digits are the single digits them- 
selves. For example: the base of nine is nine, the base of eight is eight, and 
the base of seven is seven. So one must do with the letters as well, for each 
[Greek] letter counts as a number. For example, the letter nu [v] counts as 
fifty units, and the base of the fifty units is five, so the base of nu is five.°° 

4. Suppose that we take from someone’s name his base numbers. For 
instance, the name Agamemnon [Ayavéuvwv] has from the alpha a base 
of one unit, from the gamma three units, from the other alpha one unit, 
from the mu four units, from the epsilon five units, from the mu four units, 
from the nu five units, from the omega eight units, and from the nu five 
units (all together: 1, 3, 1, 4, 5, 4, 5, 8, and 5). Added together, they equal 
thirty-six units. 5. Then they take the bases of the resulting numbers: [in 
this case, the base of] of thirty is three, and of six, six itself. Added together, 
the three and the six make nine, and the base of nine is nine. Thus the name 
Agamemnon results in a base of nine. 

6. Let us do the same with another name, Hektor. The name Hektor 
[“Extwp] has the letters epsilon, kappa, tau, omega, and rho. Their bases 
are five, two, three, eight, and one. Added together, they make nineteen 
units. Again, the base of ten is one, of nine, nine. Together, they make ten. 
Ten has a base of one. Thus calculated, Hektor’s name makes a base of one. 

7. The same calculation can be done more easily if, when the bases of 
the letters are found (as in this case with Hektor we find nineteen units), 
one divides by nine and takes the remainder as the base. For example, if I 
divide nineteen by nine, there is a remainder of one (for it is [9 x 2] + 1; and 
19 - 18 = 1), leaving a base of one for Hektor’s name. 


50. For base numbers and calculations, see the Pythagorean letter fragments 
printed by M. Paul Tannery, “Notice sur des fragments donomatomancie arithmé- 
tique,’ Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale 31 (1886): 231-60; 
and A. M. Desrousseaux, “Sur quelques manuscrits d'Italie,” Mélanges darchéologie 
et @histoire 6 (1886): 483-553 (534-44). Note also Franz Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in 
Mystik und Magie (Leipzig: Teubner, 1922), 117-18. 
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8. TaAw Tod Tdtpoxdos dvépatos mubueves eiolv dprOol odor y/ a’ y’ a’ 
CB’ y' C B’, ouvtebévtes mototion wovddas 10’. tovtwy Td éxActmov povddes 
énta: tay N tpeis, xal tév O’ adtal ai 0’ mubuny ov eiot tod Matpoxdos 
dvduatos provades C’. 

9. Ot yév ody xate Tov evvendixdy xavova Wydilovtes Ewatov AauBavouct 
To abpoicbEevtos Ex THY TUOUEvW aplOuoct xal TO TMeptAcibOev TAB Tov 
mubueva dpi€ovtat, of dé xata Tov EBdouatixdy Td EBdopuov. olov ebpeby em 
tov TlatpoxAog dvonatos TO ex THV eek dOpoicua wovades Ad’: totto 
uepiaber cic EBdouddac mole 0’, 6 éotiv xy’, Aowmal wovddes EE A€youow Stt 
6 mubuny tod T1datpoxAog dvépatéc eiow && xata tov EBdouatixdy. 10. ei dé 
zotat wy’, TO EBdonov motet uB’—émrdxis yap && uB’—xal rowdy Ev- povas 
ovy ylvetat 6 mubuny 6 dnd tay wy’ xaTd Tov EBdouatixdy. 

dei dé mpocéyew edv 6 Anpbels dprbuds wepiCouevos amapticy: oiov édv ex 
Tivos dvomatos cuvTibels ToS TUBLEVAS EUpwW Adyou xapw povddas Ac’ 6 dE 
Ac’ uspilouevos cig tov évvéa 0’ amraptife évveddas—éevvduis yap 0’ Ac’ xal 
ovdey TeptAeinetai—: Tov TUOuEeva ov abtov Tov 4’ dHAov elvan. 

11. xal médAw <édv> tov Tecoapdxovta Tévte dplOuov uepilovtes epwmev 
anaptiGovta éwéa—xat yap evvdxic mévte we’ xa Acimetar oddev—érl Tov 
TOLOUTWY AUTOV TOV évven A€youat TUBUEVa. 

xal emi tod EBdouatixod duoiws éav Adyou ydpw tov xy!’ Eig TOV EnTd 
uepifovtes dnapticwuev—émtdxic yap 0’ xy’ xal meptAcimetar ovdév—, 
<auTov> Tov EMTA A€yout TUBWEva. 

12. “Otav pévtor <tic> Wydily ta dvduata xal ebploxy dis Td added 
<duvijev> ypdupa, dak adtd wyoile. otov td Tlatpdx<a>os dvona xal Td 
[7] a dic exer xal 7d 0 dic: Ama ody 7d a WyiCovar xal anak 7d 0. xatk totito 
ovy mudueves goovta y' a’ y’ a’ C' B’ y' B’, xal cuvtebevtes mototion povddas 
xl’, xal goto muduny tod dvduatos xaTa wev TOV Ewendixdy adtoc 6 évvea, 
xata dé Tov EBdouatixoy EF. 

13. du(olws) Laprrydwv Pydrobets Troet wovddas xatTd Tov evvendixov Ovo 
[mubueva], Tlétpoxdog dé Trotet povadas 0": vind Tlétpoxdos. Otay yap 7 6 ev 
cig meptoads, 6 d& Etepos Aptios, 6 meplaads vind edv peilwv 7. 
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8. Again, the bases of the name Patroklos [ITatpoxAos] are the numbers 
eight, one, three, one, seven, two, three, seven, and two. Added together, 
they make thirty-four. The remainder [when we divide by nine] is seven. 
[Alternatively, we can take a base of] three from thirty and the identi- 
cal [base of] four from four to make, when added, the base of Patroklos’s 
name: seven. 

9. Now some calculate according to the rule of the ennead. They take 
a ninth part of the sum of the bases and determine the remainder as the 
base. Others calculate the seventh part according to rule of the hebdomad. 
For example: we found the sum of the bases from Patroklos to be thirty- 
four units. If we divide it into hebdomads, we get four (for 7 x 4 = 28) with 
a remainder of six. Thus they say that the base of Patroklos’s name is “six 
according to the hebdomad.” 10. And if we take forty-three, the seventh 
part makes forty-two (for 7 x 6 = 42) with a remainder of one. So the base 
from forty-three according to the rule of the hebdomad is one. 

One must note after division if the remainder is even. For example, if 
from a certain name I find the sum of the bases (for the sake of argument) 
to be thirty-six, thirty-six divided by nine makes four sets of nine (for 9 x 4 
= 36, with no remainder), clearly giving us a base of nine. 

11. Again, if dividing forty-five we find nine even (for 9 x 5 = 45, with 
no remainder), they say that for such numbers there is a base of nine. 

Likewise with regard to the rule of the hebdomad: if (for the sake of 
argument) we divide twenty-eight evenly by seven (for 7 x 4 = 28, with no 
remainder), they say that seven itself is the base. 

12. When, however, someone calculates the names and finds the same 
vowel letter twice, he counts it once.°! For instance, in Patroklos’s name 
there are two alphas and two omicrons which are counted once.» By this 
rule, the bases will be eight, one, three, one, seven, two, three, and two, 
added together to make twenty-seven. Twenty-seven has a base of nine 
according to the rule of the ennead, and six according to the rule of the 
hebdomad. 

13. Likewise, Sarpedon, when calculated, makes two according to the 
rule of the ennead, and Patroklos makes nine. Thus Patroklos wins. For 
when one number is odd and the other even, the odd wins if it is larger.°? 


51. Marcovich adds dwvjev (“vowel letter”) to make the computations work. 

52. There are not in fact two alphas in Patroklos’s name, although Marcovich con- 
jectures the spelling latpéxanos. 

53. For Patroklos’s defeat of Sarpedon, see Homer, IJ. 16.462-507. Terentianus 
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maAw d& édv y dutw &ptios xal mévte TEploads, 6 dxTH viKd: yellow yap 
éotw. ef O€ clowy dpiOuol [Sto oiov] duddtepor kptior H duddtepor meptocol, 6 
eAdoowy vind. 14. mic dé 6 Laptydov xatd Tov eweadixov Torel povddas vo; 
Taparelmetat yap Td w ototyelov. Stav yap 7 év dvoyati <tivi> oToLyeia w xal 
H, Tapartumavovat TO w Evi otorvelw YpwuEvol icoduvapety yap A€youet TH 
dudtepa, dis dé Td adTd ov Wyhileta, we dvwbev elpytat. 

15. maAw Alias <xata tov éweadindy> Totet rovddas 6’, “Extwp dé [xata 
tov évvendixov] rotet wovdda ulav xal got y wev TeTPAS Aptos, } de wovas 
Tepiooy, éTtl dé THY ToLOUTwY TOV LEtCova éAgyouev indy: vind 6 Atac. 

16. mé&dAw AdéEavdpos xal Mevédaos AdéEavdpos xvpiov exer dvoua 
<ITdpis'> TIdpis 6& motet povddac xatd to<v> évveadixdv 6’, MevéAaos dé 
KATA Tov evvendixdy rovddas 6’. uixdot Oy ai Evvéa Tas TEcoUpas. elontat yap, 
éndtav 6 ev Tepioods H, 6 de Aprios, 6 uellwy vind, Stav dé duhdtepor kpTiot 
7H Audotepot Teptocol, 6 eAdcowy. 

17. méAw “Auuxos xal TloAvdevxns: “Auuxos pev motel wovadas dvo xata 
tov evvendixdv, [xat] TloAudevxns dé emta: vind TloAvdedxns. 

Alas xai Odvoceds erddaioav ev tH emitadiw: Alag moet xatda Tov 
éweadixdy povadas 5’, Odvaceds dutw xatc Tov éweadixdy: dp’ obv untL TO 
‘Odvacéws ertbetov xal ob xvpidv éotw; évixyoe yap: xaTa Lev TOUS dptOnods 
ux& Alas, 7 0 iotopia Odvacéa mapadtdwotv. 

18. Aytrevs xai “Extwp* AytAebs xata Tov évveandixov motel <povddac> 
téecoupas, “Extwp ulav: wind Aytreuc. 

madkw AyxtrAedg xal Aotepottatos: Aytreds molet <povddas> técoapas, 
Aotepottaios tpeis: uxt Axtreuc. 
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Again if there is eight (even) and five (odd), the eight wins, since it is 
larger. If both numbers are even or both odd, the smaller number wins. 14. 
But how does Sarpedon [Zaprydwv] make two according to the rule of the 
ennead? For the letter omega is left out. Answer: when the letters omega 
and eta are in a name, they leave out the omega, using only one letter. This 
is because both, they say, are equal in value; thus the same is not counted 
twice, as was said above. 

15. In turn Aias, according to the rule of the ennead, makes four, and 
Hektor makes one. The number four is even, and one is odd. In this case, 
we said that the larger wins. 16. Thus Aias wins.%4 

16. In turn, there is Alexandros and Menelaos. The proper name of 
Alexandros is Paris. Paris makes four according to the rule of the ennead, 
and Menelaos nine. Nine beats four (for it was said, whenever there is an 
odd and even number, the larger wins; but when both are even or odd, the 
smaller number wins).°° 

17. In turn, there is Amykos and Polydeukes. Amykos makes two 
according to the rule of the ennead, and Polydeukes seven; thus Poly- 
deukes wins.°° 

Aias and Odysseus wrestled at the funeral games. Aias makes four 
according to the rule of the ennead, and Odysseus eight. But does that not 
mean that “Odysseus” is an epithet and not a proper name? After all, Odys- 
seus won. According to numbers Aias wins, but history records Odysseus 
as victor.°” 

18. Let’s take Achileus and Hektor: Achileus according to the rule of 
the ennead makes four, and Hektor one. Achileus wins.°® 

In turn, let’s take Achileus and Asteropaios: Achileus makes four, 
Asteropaios three. Achileus wins.°? 


Maurus indicates that the greater sum of the letters in a hero’s name signifies his vic- 
tory (De litteris 265-273). 

54. Cf. Homer, I]. 7.187-312, where Hektor and the greater Aias duel. The latter 
does not kill his opponent but draws first blood. 

55. Cf. Homer, II. 3.325-380, where Menelaos nearly kills Paris. 

56. The reference is to Polydeukes’s boxing match with Amykos during the voyage 
of the Argonauts. See Apollonios, Arg. 2.1-97; cf. Ps.-Apoll., Bibl. 1.9.20. 

57. For the fight of Aias and Odysseus, see Homer, II. 23.708-778. 

58. This result accords with Homer, II. 22 (the book in which Achileus [= Achilles] 
defeats Hektor). 

59. Homer, I]. 21.140-185. 
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madw Mevédaos xat E¥gopBocy Mevédaos exer rovddas évvea, EUopBos 
oxTw* wxe Mevéraos. 

19. Twés d& xaTd Tov EBdouaTixdv dvots TOIS Dwvjeot ypHvtat, Mot dé 
dtactéMovor idia wev TA Swvyevta, idia dé Ta huidwva, idig dE TA Adwva, xal 
TpEls TaEEIS MoInoavTes AaUBdvovat Tods TUBUEVAS idla LEV THY hwvyevTwY, 
idia dé Ty HuLdavwy, idia Thv ddwvwr, xal cvyxplvovat ywpis ExaoToV. 

20. &Mot dé odde TovToIS Tois vevoutcuEvots dpiOLots ypdvTal, AW’ eAots: 
olov Omodetynatos Evexa Td T <oToLyelov> od OéAover mubuEva eye 7’, AMG 
e’, xal Td & otoryetov mubueva wovddas 0’, xai mavtolws otpedduevor ovdev 
bytes ebploxovorv. btav pévtot devtepdy tives dywvilwvtat, ad’ Exatépou Tév 
dvowadtwy TO MpP&tov atoretov adbatpotawy, Stav dé TpitTov, TA dvo ExatEpwHev, 
Kal TH AoiTa Pypicavtes cvyxptvovat. 

15. 1. Otuar dé exdyrws extebetobar xal thy tv dpiountixdy énivoray, 
dV apiOudyv xal dvordtwy to Civ dtaxpivey vourldvtwy. TouTous dé xaTavods 
oxoAnY cyovtas xal WHdw yeyuuvacuevous TebEAnxEvat did THS Tapadobetons 
adtots éx Tatdwy texvys [Beret] evdoxtpotvtac udvtets mpo<a>ayopeverOat. 
2. of dvw xaTw Ta oToLvela xaTaApETPOUVTES Eis Afjpov Exwoncav’ Emav yap 
amotuxywal, TO aMopov MpoBdA<A>ovtes Aéyouct, ut! TotTO <TO> dvoua 
yevixov ovx éyeveto, AW éemibetov, wo xal emi tot Oduacéws xat Atavtoc 
exTEcovTEs <TOUT’> évexcAouv. 

tis Ex TaUTNS THS Oavpactys Hirocodlas adopuas AaBwv xal Cednous 
aipecidpyys xarcicba od dofacbyceta; 


3. AW émet xai etépa tig Texyvn Babutépa éoti Tapa Tois Tavoodotc 
‘EMjvav peptwvytais, oi¢ evyovtat wabytevew of aipetixol did Td tas adrév 
ddEa<i>¢ xphobat mpds ta Vd’ adbtév emyeipovpeva, xabws UmoderyOyceTar 
wet’ od TOAV—abty O€ EoTI<v A> UETWTOTKOTMIXY LavTela, UAMoV dé Lavia—, 
ovde TAUTHY ClwTHTOLED. 
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In turn, there is Menelaos and Euphorbos. Menelaos has nine, and 
Euphorbos eight; Menelaos wins. 


OTHER METHODS. 19. Some use only vowels according to the rule of the 
hebdomad; others distinguish vowels, semivowels, and consonants 
separately, then align them in separate columns and compare them indi- 
vidually. 

20. Still others use not these customary numbers but others. For exam- 
ple, they do not want the letter pi [7] to have eight as the base but rather 
five; and they want the letter xi () to have four units. And so, spinning 
every which way, they discover nothing sound. When, moreover, some 
fighters compete a second time, they remove the first letter from each of 
the names. When they compete a third time, they remove the first two let- 
ters from each of their names, and after counting the rest, compare them. 

15. 1. I believe that I have presented the conceit of the numerologists 
in detail. They suppose that they can analyze life through numbers and 
names. I have observed these people spending their leisure in arithmeti- 
cal gymnastics. They take pleasure in being addressed as honored diviners 
because of the art passed down to them from the time that they were chil- 
dren. 2. These men, precisely measuring the letters this way and that way, 
have progressed to worthless nonsense. When they fail, they assert that the 
difficulty lies in the fact that the name in question is not a birth name but 
an epithet. This, they repeatedly object, is the reason why they were mis- 
taken in the case of Odysseus and Aias. 

Who will not be magnificently extolled if he takes his starting points 
from this wondrous wisdom, wanting to be called leader of a heresy? 


ASTROLOGY: SIGNS AND CHARACTER TRAITS 


3. Now there is another, deeper art among the all-wise worriers of the 
Greeks, from whom the heretics boast that they learn because they use 
their theories for their own designs (as will soon be shown). I refer to the 
art of metoposcopy, that is, divination (or rather, delirium) from the fore- 
head. I will not keep this secret either.®! 


60. Homer, Il. 17.59-60. 
61. Metoposcopy is not mentioned again, and its relation to astrological divina- 
tion is not clarified. 
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A, ciolv of tots dotpois AvacEpovat Tas rophas TUTWY TE Eas Kat TAS HUES 
tay avOpanwy, éml tats dotépwv xath yevécels <oxéceow> dvaroyiGouevol. 
ottws A€youst: 


Ol <év> Koi yevvopevot toi<odt>o1 eoovtat xehary emiuyxel, TOY! 
muppd, dpptor ouvelevypevats, petwmm dei, dbbadryois vtroyAavxous 
<x>anoic, unrois xalethxuopevols, Empptvol, WUXTHpaW nvewymEvols, velAgat 
Aemtoic, yevetw d&ei, oTduati empyxel. 5. oto, dyot, webekouor pucews 
TowavTys Tpovoytixol, moixtArot, detdol, Hpdviot, Mpooxapiwdels, Hovxol, 
meplepyot, Bovdaic amoxptdotcs, Tavtl mpdyuatt xatypticpevol, mAetov 
dpovycet % loyvt xpatotytes, TO Mapov xateyeAaotal, yeyparpmaticuevol, 
<d>mMotol, pirdverxol, ev udyy epebiotal, emOuuytai, madepactal, vootvtes, 
ameotpaypevor and tv idlwy olxwy, dnapéoxovtes dmavta, xaTHyopol, év 
olvm pavimdets, Zovdevytat, xat’ eto¢ tt aToBAMovtes, eis idiav evypynoror 
dia tHy ayabwovvyy TAEoTdxts ev AMotpia yj amobvycxovow. 


16. 1. Ot de év Tavpw timw goovtat tHde xehady otpoyyvAy, TpIYI 
TAXElA, LETWTW TATE! TeTPAywWVW, OPIaAois rEAact xal dppdat UeyaAaic, 
év TH deux preBes AemTal aivatwdets, BrAehapots waxpots, wtlois Maxeot 
LEyaAols, OTOMATL TTPOYYVAW, PHNwWU TaxEl, WUXTI|POL OTPOYyUAOIS, xElAEct 
TAXET, <TWMATL Bpayxel,> Toi UTEPavW LEpect icyVoUGI, vwOpol yeyevyuevor 
amd oxeddv. 2. of avtoi dé hicews dpéoxovtes, vootvtec, evdueic, evoePeic, 
dixatol, &ypoixot, Mporyapels, xomatal and eta 18’, épebiotat, vwOpol ToUTwY 
6 oTOMaxoS WIXpdS EOTL, TANPotVTAL Taya, TOMA BovdevduEvol, Hpdvinot, 
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4. There are those who refer the body type, shape, and characteristics 
of persons to the stars, correlating them to the positions of the stars by 
nativities.°* They pronounce as follows. 


ARIES. Those born in the sign of Aries will be like this: oblong in head, red- 
haired, with a unibrow, a pointed forehead, lovely bluish eyes, drooping 
cheeks, a long nose, open nostrils, thin lips, a pointed chin, and a drawn- 
out mouth. 5. These people, he says, will partake of this character type: they 
will be cautious, shifty, fearful, prudent, cheerful, peaceful, meddlesome, 
forging hidden plans, prepared for any task, taking control more by intel- 
ligence than by strength, laughing at the present, educated, unreliable,“ 
quarrelsome, easily provoked in a fight, lustful, loving boys, intelligent, 
abandoning their own homes, dissatisfied with everything, ready to blame, 
crazy when drunk, scornful, throwing out something each year, and helpful 
in friendship due to kindness. They often die in a foreign land. 


TAURUS. 16. 1. Those born in the sign of Taurus will be like this: round- 
headed, thick-haired, with a broad rectangular forehead, they will be 
black-eyed with big eyebrows, showing varicose veins on white skin, they 
will have large eyelashes, big corpulent ears, a round mouth, a thick nose, 
rounded nostrils, thick lips, and a short body;°° they are strong in their 
upper body, though sluggish in their legs. 2. As to their character, they 
are pleasing, intelligent, naturally clever, pious, just, rustic, pleasant, toil- 
ers from the age of twelve, easily provoked, and sluggish. Their appetite is 
small, and they become full quickly; they plan much, are prudent, sparing 
with themselves, generous with others, doing good, occasionally prone to 


62. Marcovich adds ovéoeow (“positions”) from Sext. Emp., Math. 5.103. 

63. In what follows, the source that our author uses typifies people by physical 
appearance, psychological characteristics, and personality according to the twelve 
astrological signs (listed in their typical order starting with the sign of the spring 
equinox). Compare the characteristics supplied in Teukros the Babylonian (first cen- 
tury BCE, printed in Wilhelm Kroll and Alexander Olivieri, eds., Catalogus codicum 
astrologorum Graecorum, 12 vols. [Brussels: Lamertin, 1898-1936], 7:194-213; cf. 
8.2:58-59) and Vettius Valens, Anth. 1.2.2-78. Manilius offers a catalogue focused not 
on physical characteristics but on occupation and disposition (Astron. 4.122-293); 
Ptolemy, Tetrab. 3.12, 14. 

64. Here P reads motoi, but Marcovich emends to émotot (“unreliable”) from the 
context. 

65. Marcovich transposes cwuatt Boaxei, which appears further down in P, to this 
location. 
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hetdwAol sig Eavtous, sig Movs daireic, &yaborotol’ [cwuatt Bpayet] ev 
uépet eiot Aumpol, auersic, cis duriav @deAtwot did Tov vobv, xaxonabeic. 


17. 1. Ev Atddyors tUm0s" Tpocwnw xoxxivy, preyebet od Alav ueyarw, 
uepeoty tools, dpbaduots redAaow we nAElupevols, UnAoIS xaAols yeyevnEevol, 
oTOMATI Mayet, dbpvat guvTEfeluEevais’ cuyxpatotot TavtTa, <mavTa> exoval, 
éryata TAovatOL, cxvidol, hetdwAol éx Tot idiov, <éx tod aMotpiou> darptreic, 
Tpaywatwv adbpodioiaxdy emteixeic, povotxol, [mpos ta adpodioraxd] 
etotat. 2. of adtol d& hicews dedidayyevol, vootvtec, mepiepyol, idig 
anohdcet, embuuytixol, [hetdwAot éx tod idtov, daWireic] Fovyxot, pdvinrot, 
ddAtot, TOMA BovAevovtat, Pydiotal, xaTHyopol, xaiptwot, odx edTUYEls, aNd 
yuvaixdy pirotvtat, Eumtopot, eis HiAlav odx Ertl MAD wWhEeAtuol. 


18. 1."Ev Kapxivw tums" reyebet ov reyadw, TpIX! MoTEp xuvEla, YPWLATL 
brombppw, otomatt dAlyw, xEedadfH otpoyyvAy, uetwTm d&ei, dhbadrpots 
UToyAavxots, txavdicg xadoic, weAeow UToTOIXIAolG. 2. of aVTOL PYTEwS: xaxol, 
ddAtot, BovAais xatypticpevol, dmAnotol, hetdwAol, avapiotot, avedevOepor, 
dvodeneic, duvnuovec, odte amodiddacw aMétplov otlte atratodat tov, eis 
hiAlav <odxu> wheAtmot. 


19. 1. "Ev Aéovtt tos: xehadry otpoyyvAy, TpIy! UToTUpPW, LETUTTH 
ueyarw puod, wtloig Mayxéol, TpaxnAtwoets, ev wEpEl UToddAaxpol, Tuppol, 
dhbaruois yAauxois, ueydAatc yvaloic, oTouatt Mayet, Tols emavw pepect 
Taxeis, oTHGEL WeyaAw, Tois Umoxdtw wepeot Aemtol. 2. of adTol pucews: 
idias amoddcews, dovyxépactol, dpéoxovtes Eautoic, dpyiror, Oupwoetc, 
xatadpovntat, avOddets, undev BovdA<ev>duevol, dv<wu>ahol, xaxdovorot, 
<a>ounbets, cis Medyuata appodioiaxd exxeyuprevol, Loryol, avatdeic, more 
avarnbes, aitytat, toAunpot, oxvidol, kpmayes, a&tdroyor, cig xowwviav 
wdertuot, eis Hiriav avwderete. 


20. 1. “Ev Ilaplévm timocs: dpdcet xary, ddbadruots od peycAotc, 
émadpoditois, wéeAacww, dpboic, cuvtebetwévos, tAapotcs, xoduuBdow: eit 
dé AeTTol cwuat<os Umoxdtw>, dpe xa, TpIyt xadd<c> ouvtTebeiuery, 
LETWTW LEYAAW, PWOWY TPOaAEt. 2. of aUTOL pucews eduabelc, UETPLOL, 
émvontat, Tatyviwdets, Adytot, Bpadd AaAodvtes, TmoMad PovdAcvduevol, 
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sadness, careless, beneficial as friends on account of their intelligence, and 
persevering. 


GEMINI. 17. 1. Those born in the sign of Gemini will be red-faced, of aver- 
age stature, with proportionate limbs, eyes black as if polished, lovely 
cheeks, a large mouth, and joining eyebrows. They dominate everything, 
have everything, are rich to the hilt, stingy, sparing with their own goods, 
lavish with others’ property,°° adept at romantic affairs; they are musi- 
cal, and liars. 2. As to character, they are educated, intelligent, inquisitive, 
independently minded, covetous, quiet, prudent, cheaters, intense plan- 
ners, calculators, litigious, timely, unlucky, loved by women, merchants, 
and not overly helpful as friends. 


CANCER. 18. 1. Those born in the sign of Cancer are not large in stature. 
They will have hair like a dog’s, reddish skin, a small mouth, a round 
head, a pointed forehead, grayish eyes; they will be well endowed with 
good looks and have limbs subtly different in size. 2. As to character, they 
are perverse, cheaters, prepared with plans, insatiable, stingy, unfriendly, 
illiberal, unhelpful, forgetful; they neither give back what is another's nor 
demand back what is their own, and they are not helpful as friends.” 


LEO. 19. 1. Those born in the sign of Leo are round-headed, with reddish 
hair, a large wrinkled forehead, and corpulent ears; they are stiff-necked, 
partially bald, flushed, with light blue eyes, large cheeks, a big mouth; they 
are stout in the upper body, with a large chest, yet slender in the lower 
body. 2. As to character, they are independently minded, intemperate, self- 
indulgent, wrathful, hot-tempered, scornful, self-willed, planning nothing 
in advance, inconsistent, mischievous, inexperienced, submerged in erotic 
affairs, adulterers, shameless, false in loyalty, solicitous, bold, stingy, rapa- 
cious, reputable, helpful in partnership, and unhelpful as friends. 


VIRGO. 20. 1. Those born in the sign of Virgo are lovely in appearance, 
with small, lovely, dark, focused, compact, cheerful, and swimming eyes. 
They are slender in their lower body, with a beautiful face, finely smoothed 
hair, broad foreheads, and sloping noses. 2. As to their character, they are 
quick-learning, moderate, inventive, playful, eloquent, speaking slowly, 


66. Marcovich adds éx tod a&Motpiou (here: “with others”). 
67. Marcovich supplies obx (“not”). 
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Mpooxapeis we of Mapatypytal, ndews TavtTa Tapatypotvtes xai urabytal 
evoueic, & Euabov xpatotat, [uétpiot,] eFoulevytat, mawWepactai, cuvyfetc, 
ux}, ueyadan, xatahpovytal, Tpayudatwv duereic, didax# mMpocéeyovtec, 
xaMioves <oixovduol> ev AM<otpi>ols H TOI tdlotc, mpds HiAtav wpeAtuot. 


21. 1. "Ev Zuy@ timos: tex! AeTTH, mpoadret, UnomUppw, Umounyxel, 
uetorw d&et, puod, dbptar xaraic, cuvtebetmevats, dbbarmois xarAoic, xdpaic 
uéraow, wtloig waxpots, Aemtoic, xehady emixexAtuevyn, oTOUATL WAKpd. 
2. of adtol picews: voodvTEs, Geode Tiudvtec, aMyAoUS xatadadodytes, 
Zumopol, xXoTlatal, Moplomov un xatexovtes, Wetota, un dirodvtes év 
TMpayuaci<y emi>vorjoat, adAndetc, EAcvlepdyAwaooot, ayalomotol, duabetc, 
[Wetiotat,] cuvnbets, duereic: tovtoig odx Eumolet Adinwe MoLHoat wEpos. eiot 
xatappovntal, xatayeAactal, d&eic, evdokor, dxovotal, xat tovtois ovdéev 
Mpoxwpet Mos HiAtav wheAtuot. 


22. 1. "Ev Xxoptiw tTUm0¢: Tpocwnw Taplevixd, evnopdw, <TaMevxw>, 
TpIYt UMoueAav, dhbarvots evuopdors, weTwWTH ov TAaTEl xal PwlwY 
d&ei, wtloig cuvtebernevors, wixpoic, weTaTH puod, dhpvot otevaic, uHAoIC 
xave<i>Axuopevols. 2. of avtol picews: JdAtol, xatEeoTPapEvol, Wetotal, 
wv rN \ 2 id ns nN r 2 la 
iia Bovredwata undevi dvatibéuevol, dimAR ux, xaxonouol, éZovbevyral, 
uowxetas Evoyol, evpueic, evuadels, eis piAlav aypyotot. 


23. 1. Ev Tokéty tims: unxet reydAw, uetwmw Tetpaywvy, dppvat 
ueotaic, cuyKpatoupEervals, Tply<l> ouvTelelwevy, MpoaAct, UToTUppW. 2. ol 
avtol ucews Mpooxapeis we of meTALdEvpLEVvOl, ATAOT, &yabonotol, TaLdepactal, 

Ul f r ¥ 2 LA 4 ld I 2? A 
cuvnletc, xoTaTal, PiAytat, pirovuevot, év oivw tAapot, xabdptot, opytrot, 
duereic, xaxol, xatappovytal, puyaic weydrAaics, UBpiotixol, UaddovAot, eis 
hiAlav dxpnotot, cig xowwviav edypyotot. 


24. 1. Ev Aiyoxépw TUm0s' comatt UnoTUpPW, TpIYl UMoTOAlw, TpoaAEt 
OTOMATL OTPOYYVAW, dhObaruois wo deTov, dppUct cuvTEPElUEevats, LETWTTH 
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planning often, rejoicing as careful observers, gladly observing all things, 
natural learners, and they retain what they learn.®* They are contemp- 
tuous, lovers of boys, sociable, noble in soul, despisers, careless in their 
affairs, attentive to teaching, better stewards of others’ property than of 
their own, and helpful as friends.” 


LIBRA. 21. 1. Those born in the sign of Libra have thin, straight, reddish, 
and somewhat long hair. They have a pointed, wrinkled forehead, lovely 
eyebrows almost touching, lovely eyes, black pupils, long, slender ears, an 
inclined head, and a large mouth. 2. As to their character, they are per- 
ceptive, honoring the gods, slandering each other, merchants, industrious, 
not holding down a livelihood, liars, not inclined to think over their 
affairs, reliable, speaking with freedom, doing good, unlearned, sociable, 
and careless. With these people one cannot double deal. They are scorn- 
ers, scoffers, passionate, conceited, hearing well, unsuccessful, and helpful 
as friends. 


scorPIO. 22. 1. Those born in the sign of Scorpio have a girlish, lovely, 
entirely white face, darkish hair, lovely eyes, a narrow forehead, a pointed 
nose, small ears close to the head, a wrinkled forehead, narrow eyebrows, 
and drooping cheeks.”° 2. As to their character, they are cheaters, perverts, 
liars, entrusting their plans to no one, two-faced, doing harm, scoffers, 
guilty of adultery, clever, natural learners, and useless as friends. 


SAGITTARIUS. 23. 1. Those born in the sign of Sagittarius are tall, with 
square foreheads, bushy, touching eyebrows, and smooth, straight, red- 
dish hair. 2. As to their character, they are genteel as people well-cultured, 
naive, doing good, lovers of boys, sociable, industrious, lovers, loved, 
cheerful when drunk, clean, irascible, careless, perverse, scornful, mag- 
nanimous, arrogant, subservient, useless for friendship, but useful for 
partnership. 


CAPRICORN. 24. 1. Those born in the sign of Capricorn have reddish skin, 
grayish hair, a sloping, round mouth, eyes like an eagle, eyebrows closely 


68. The meaning of mpocyapeis ws of Mapatnpytal is obscure. The following quality 
(Adéws na&vta mapatypotvtes) may be an explanatory gloss. 

69. Marcovich adds oixovduor (“stewards”), then, with Miller, emends dot to 
aMorptots (“others’ [property]”). 

70. Marcovich emends P’s éAuxw (nonsensical) to TaMevxw (“entirely white”). 
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nvotyuevw, UToharaxpot, Ta Umoxatw peony Tol owuatos ioyupdrepot. 
2. of adtol pucews Hirdcodol, xatahpovytal xal TO Tapov xaTayeAaoTal, 
[dpytAot,] cuyywpytai, xadrot, ayaborool, mpayuatos povotxod diAntat, 
2 BA 2 r nN 3 I 7 ¢ vd nN 
év otvw dpytrot, yeAoior, cuvnbets, AdAol, Matdepactal, iAapol, mpoodtAcic, 
hirntai, épebiZovtec, cis xowwviav evypyotot. 


25. 1. Ev ‘YOpoydw tumocg: weyeber <od peydrw, UEeTWTW> TETPAyVY, 
otéuatt éAtyw, dpbadrvots d&éo1, Aemtoltc, yopyois, <dhpvor peydAatc.> 
émitaxtns, axdpiotos, d&bc, evyeptis edpioxwy, mpds diAlav etiypyotos xal 
Mpdo¢ xowwwviav. et (2) bypHv mpayudtwy mopifover xal tovs mopiopovs 
amoM<v>oualv. 2. of avtol pUcEews atyypol, aicyuvtypol, cuvyfetc, Lomyol, 
oxvidol, Mpdyuact <movovpevoi>, GopuBactal, xabapiot, evdueis, xadol. 
[dhpvor peydratc] moMdxis ev AeTToIs Tedyuact yevvvtat, xal didpwy 
TMpaypatelav yupvatouat <w>tTint dv xahis moinowor, ovdels adtois vaprtas 
amodtdct. 


26. 1. Ev Ty8vot tums wjxet uéow, ws tyOves retwmw déet, Tory! daceia, 
TOMAKIS ToALol TaYéwS ylvovTal. of avTol pucews Wuxi Leyady, anAci, 
2 rd r lf nN rp 4 r mv c r $ £ la 
dpytrol, hetdwAol, AdAol, <tH> MpwTY HAtxia Eoovtar Umvwtixol, dV éEauTév 
mpaypatetav maka Oérouvatw, evdoko1, toAuypol, GyAwtixol, xatHyopol, TéTroV 
ki I Y 2 td 2 Y > id 
aMacoovtes, HiAytat, doynotal, eis Hiriav mpeAtmor. 


27. 1. “Emel xai tovtwv thy Oavuacthy codiav e&ebéucba thy Te 
Toduepivoy adtéy Ov émwvolas wavtixny odx amexpipapyev, 00d’ ev oic 
chadrouevor patardloucr ciwmjcouev’ dotpwv yap dvouacw eldy xal pues 
avipwtwy Tapabadovtes Ths <ovx> nolevnoar; 2. TA nev yap doTpA towev 
Tous am’ apyic, vouloavtas <cidwy oxnUaTA> xaTavoEiv, dvdmacl xEXAnKEevat 
Tpos TO eVonua xal eveTlyywoTa TUyYaveElV’ TIS yup TOUTWY OMoLOTYS TPOS THY 
tov Cwoiwy eixdva 7 tis Guoia vats mpdkews te nat évepyeiac, tva Tio <tov> 
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joined, and a large forehead; they are balding, and stronger in their lower 
body. 2. As to their character, they are philosophical, despisers and ridicul- 
ers of the present, accommodating, good-looking, doing good, lovers of 
music, angry when drunk, joking, sociable, talkative, lovers of boys, cheer- 
ful, affectionate, lovers, quarrelsome, and useful in partnership. 


AQUARIUS. 25. 1. Those born in the sign of Aquarius are not large in size, 
with a square forehead, a small mouth, sharp, small, fierce eyes, and large 
eyebrows.’! They are imperious, unpleasant, passionate, devising easily, 
helpful in friendship and partnership. Still more, they make a living from 
the sea and lose their livelihoods. 2. As to character, they are taciturn, 
bashful, sociable, adulterous, stingy, laboring in their tasks,” disruptive, 
clean, clever, and good-looking. Many times they are born in disadvan- 
taged circumstances and train for chariot races. Those they benefit do not 
return the favor. 


PISCES. 26. 1. Those born in the sign of Pisces are of average height, have 
pointed foreheads like fish, and have thick hair that often grays quickly. As 
to their character, they are magnanimous, simple, irascible, stingy, talk- 
ative, and lethargic in their first stage of life. They want to do business by 
their own means. They are conceited, bold, competitive, litigious, moving 
often, lovers, dancers, and beneficial as friends. 


27. 1. Since I have now presented their wondrous wisdom and did 
not hide their niggling and invented divination, I will not keep secret the 
mistakes they make in their foolishness. How they have failed when they 
compared the names of constellations with human features and charac- 
ters! 2. We know that the ancients named the constellations when they 
thought that they recognized the shapes of images.”* They did so to make 
the stars easy to distinguish and recognize. But what similarity is there 
between these names and the zodiacal signs?”4 And what similar character 
and activity is there, with the result that one can claim the man born in 


71. Marcovich adds ov peydAw, wetwmw (here: “not large in size, with ... forehead”) 
and changes tetpdywvos (“square”) in P to tetowywvw in order to agree with uetwnw. 

72. “Laboring, representing movodmevot, is Marcovich’s emendation of P’s 
Totovmevot (“making”). 

73. Marcovich emends P’s idov to cidwAwy cxnuata (“shapes of idols”). Preferable, 
however, is eidaiv cyjuata (“shapes of images”), printed here. 

74. Cf. Ref. 4.6.3; 4.50.2; Sext. Emp., Math. 5.97-98. 
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év Agovtt daoxy Oupixdv, tov dé év Ilapbévw peétpiov, 7 <tov> év Kapxivy 
xaXoV, TOV O£ eV ... 


28. 1. ... AaPav xataypdat tov muvOavduevor aktot <é> tT av mubécOan 
tay dadvev Ory ... udvov. eita cupyoas tov yaptyy, TH Tad! dodc 
amoneuTrer xavOyoduevov, iv’ oty(n)tar pépwv 6 xamvog toig daluoot ta 
yeodupata. 2. tod dé TO xehevobev mpdkovtos mpdta ev adhatpel tov xaptou 
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Leo is hot-tempered, while the man born in Virgo is temperate, the man in 
Cancer perverse, and the man in...” 


AN EXPOSE OF MAGIC 


A REQUEST FOR AN ORACLE IN WRITING. 28. 1. Taking up [a pen, the prac- 
titioner of magic] orders the inquirer to write down whatever he wants 
to inquire of the demons [secretly and] alone.’° Then the inquirer erases 
the slip of papyrus, gives it to the boy, and sends it to be burned so that 
the smoke can carry the letter to the demons.” 2. But when the boy is 


75. A lacuna in the text here extends to the opening words of the next chapter (an 
exposé of magic). Our author was not the first to connect astrology and magic (Hege- 
dus, Early Christianity, 139-55; Richard Gordon, “Cosmology, Astrology, and Magic: 
Discourse, Schemes, Power, and Literacy,’ in Panthée: Religious Transformations in the 
Graeco-Roman Empire, ed. Laurent Bricault and Corinne Bonnet, RGRW 177 [Leiden: 
Brill, 2013], 85-111 [85, 103-11]). Magic is a key theme throughout the Refutation. In 
book 1, our author accused Pythagoras and the Druids of using magic (Ref. 1.2.5; 1.25.2). 
In later books he accuses five others: the Elchasaites, Markos the Valentinian, Simon, 
Karpokrates, and Kallistos. See the summary of Francis C. R. Thee, Julius Africanus and 
the Early Christian View of Magic (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1984), 394-401. For the 
present exposé (Ref. 4.28-42), see the still useful commentary of Richard Ganschinietz, 
Hippolytos’ Capitel gegen die Magier: Refut. Haer. IV 28-42, TU 39.2 (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1913); as well as Daniel Ogden, “Magic in the Severan Period,” in Swain, Harrison, and 
Elsner, Severan Culture, 458-69. James A. Kelhoffer examines Ref. 4.28-42 in light of 
PGM (“Hippolytus’ and Magic: An Examination of Elenchos IV 28-42 and Related Pas- 
sages in Light of the Papyri Graecae Magicae,’ ZAC 11 [2008]: 517-48). The “high degree 
of correspondence” (547) that he claims to exist between Ref. 4.28-42 and PGM is some- 
what overstated. There is at least one fundamental difference between Ref. 4.28-42 and 
PGM. ‘The former is a list of tricks, or rather a debunker’s manual for how tricks are 
performed, like that written by Kelsos (xata udywv, Lucian, Alex. 21). In contrast, PGM 
is an insider text—an actual collection of spells (or rather a modern collection of ancient 
collections). The spell writers in PGM assume the reality of divine intervention and that 
their magic is not simply prestidigitation. Although Kelhoffer is right to conclude that 
our author “faithfully reproduces copious details from his magical source” (547), one 
should question the hypothesis that he “had access to an actual collection of magical 
spells” (547). What our author possessed was likely a debunking manual. 

76. The first sentence, with several faded letters, must be reconstructed. My addi- 
tions (in square brackets) follow the lead of Marcovich. 

77. For the boy medium, cf. SHA Did. Jul. 7.10 (blindfolded boys proclaim the 
future of the emperor); Origen, Princ. 3.3.3; and PGM I. 86-87; II. 56; III. 710; IV. 89; 
V. 1, 40, 376; VII. 544; LXII. 32-33, 46. See further T. Hopfner, “Die Kindermedien in 
den griechisch-agyptischen Zauberpapyri; in Recueil détudes dédiées a la mémoire de 
N. P. Kondakov (Prague: Seminarium Kondakovianum, 1926), 65-74 (74); Apuleius, 
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woipas toag mAElovas TE TIvag oxNTTETAL Eyypadev “EPpaixoig yedupact 
dainovas: cita udywy Alyuntioy xatabtoas Td xadotpevov xii buutaua, 
TAUTA<C> eV ETMaLWPHoas xaTa Tod Buutdpatos hépel, 6 O° Etuxe ypdas 6 
muvdavouevos elo xata tv dvOpdxwy exavoev. 3. lta Beodopeiobar doxdv 
<6 Tals,> ciomeowy TH UUXG LEya xal ATES KExpaye Kal MAO dovVETOD ... 

(m)oAv dE <...> <elow TapenOeiv xeAevEl> MavT(ac) TOUS TapdvTac. xal Tov 
Dpy twa yj erepov emixadodytes dainova, émeidav eicehOdvtes Tapactdotw oi 
mapovtes, emt oT<tP>a<do>s Badwy tov Taid(a) MoMa émAEyet adTH—totiTO 
uev EMddt dwvi, totito dé we EBpaidi— trac ouvyfets tots udyors emraordac, 6 
de Evdpretat Mpoomreroduevos. 

4. <““Oc> dé Evdov <dv,> diddy tdatos mAnper EuBarov xdrxavbov xal 
THEAS TO Hapwaxov, Td OAOev eEarerhbev yaptiov dv adtod xatappdvas, tH 
dwrevovta xal xexpuupeva ypdupata maAw eis és eAOetv dvaryndler, dV av 
uavidvet arep 6 mulduevos eypawpe. 

xa did tot aad dé Tig el yparpete Kal TH “nid. Drobupidcere 
Aehetopern, davepa yevort” dv TH HEX pULEVaL ypaupora. 5. xa yahaxe 
de ei ypaipere Tis, Elta yaoTHY <TIWa> xaboas xal AElwWoas <xal> émimacas 
tplpel<ev> emt tois TH yaAaxt! yeypaypevols yodupaot, Eotat mPddynAa. xa 
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about to do what was ordered, the magician first tears off from the papy- 
rus equal portions and pretends to list some further names of demons in 
Hebrew letters.”® Then he burns the incense of the Egyptian magicians, 
called kyphi. After waving the papyri slips, he brings them down into the 
smoke and chars what the inquirer wrote by placing them over the coals.” 
3. Then the boy, putatively possessed by a god, rushes into the inner room 
crying out loudly and discordantly things incomprehensible to all ...8° 

[Not] long [afterward] ... the magician bids all those present to come 
inside.’! When they come in and stand to one side, he invokes a certain 
Re or some other demon.® He thrusts the boy on a mattress and mum- 
bles many things over him—one phrase in Greek, another supposedly in 
Hebrew (the familiar enchantments of magicians)—and the demon begins 
to obey.*3 

4. The magician, while inside, puts blue vitriol in a vessel full of water 
and, after he dissolves the chemical, sprinkles the bit of papyrus that he 
has supposedly erased. By this means he forces the concealed and hidden 
words to come again into the light and learns what the inquirer wrote. 

Also, if someone writes with blue vitriol and fumigates it with pow- 
dered oak gall, the hidden words become plain. 5. And if someone writes 
on papyrus with milk, scorches the papyrus sheet, then makes and sprin- 
kles a powder on it, the letters written with milk become plain when the 
powder is rubbed in. Moreover, urine, fish sauce, spurge juice, and fig juice 


Apol. 42-44, with the commentary of Adam Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius von Mad- 
aura und die antike Zauberei, RVV 4.2 (Giessen: Topelmann, 1908), 158-90; Kelhoffer, 
“Hippolytus,’ 523. 

78. Cf. Lucian, Alex. 13. On the use of Hebrew, see Ganschinietz, Capitel, 33-34. 

79. For kyphi incense, see PGM IV. 1313-14, 2971. Plutarch gives its composition 
in Is. Os. 80 (Mor. 383e-384c). There he notes that it “polishes and purifies like a mirror 
the faculty which is imaginative and receptive to dreams.” 

80. Marcovich adds 6 mais (“the boy”). 

81. After toAv dé Marcovich suspects a lacuna. He inserts elow mapeAbetv xeAever 
(“he bids ... to come inside”). On shouting to invoke spirits, see Lucian, Men. 9. 

82. “Re” represents Pp¥, the Greek transliteration of the Coptic IPH, the Egyptian 
sun god. See further Ganschinietz, Capitel, 36-37. 

83. On the Hebrew phrases, cf. Lucian, Alex. 13 (wag twas donuous pleyyduevos, 
ola yevowwto dv “ERpatwv). In PGM IV. 88-93, a boy is stripped and laid on linen. A 
magician claps over him, makes a ringing noise, and pronounces behind him foreign- 
sounding words in Old Coptic. See further PGM VII. 348-58. The spell in PGM VII. 
540-78 indicates that the boy is supposed to enter a trance state and see a vision of 
deities (Kelhoffer, “Hippolytus,” 524). 
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ovpov O& xal yapov xal THUpdAou dmd¢ xal oux%¢ Trott TO Spotov. erred) Zuabe 
THY EPWTYOW oUTWS, TlYa YON TedTOV aToxplvedOat TPOUVOYGE. 

6. Kai Aowmdv slow mapeNOetv xeAever Tobs Tapdvtas, dadvacs Exovtas 
xal celovtas xal xexpaydtas xat TOV Dpyy Emxadotvtas dainova.—xal yap 
émixareiv tovtois mpéTrel, xal ToUTO aiteiv Tapa datwdven aEtov, 6 dV adtéyv 
mapexelv ov bédovotw, amodéoavtes Tas hpévac.—to de dxoopov THs Boris xal 
6 Wodos ois ev dmoppytw menoinxévar évouile<to> mapaxoroubely éxwArve. 7. 
tiva de tata got, xatpds Aowmdv AEyev. 

TOAD Lev ov TUYXaVEL Td OxdTOS Aéyet yap AdUvaTOV TH Oeia dpév Ounthy 
dvow, ixavov dé TO dutreiv. xataxAtvas dé Tov maida mpnvi xai dvo Tév 
Yeapuatidiwy éxeivey, dep nv éyyeypauueva EBpatxois d78ev yodupacw ws 
datpdvev dvouata, MAeupd mapabels Exatépg, TA AoITa ToI¢ wal evOrycetv 
éyet. 8. Zott dé Todt’ adt(d) avayxaior, iva tt mapab} Toig wat Tod mardd¢ 
dpyavov, OV ob nav ota onudvar <dv> OéreL. <xat>yy<el> obv Td Mpétov, 
iva pobnOF 6 malic, xal <td> devtepov <é>miPouPel, Emerta TO tTpltov AaAét 
dia tod dpydvou & A€yetv tov maida BovAetat xal tHy ExBacw tot mpdypatos 
ws Ooxet. cita tods wév mapdvtas houydalew motel, Tov de & mapa THv dalrdvev 
Hmouce oynuatve a&tot. 

9. Td d& Toi¢ wot napatebev Opyavdy éott ucixdy Opyavov, thy 
uaxpotpaynAwy yepdvey 7 mehapydv } xbxvev dptypia. av ef undetepov 
TAP<Fj,> EOTL Kal ETEPA TENS Spyava’ avALoXOL yap TIVES YAAKEOL TOV apLOULOV 
dexa cig AMNAous ywpotvtes, eis oTEvdY AToAHyouTEs evapmooTo! yivovtat OV 
av Mpd¢ Td ods boa Bret Hbeyyetar. xal tata 6 mais xataxovwv, EuddBws ws 
bd datpdvev AacAotweva xedevobets atropbéyyetat. 

10. ci OE xal oxdtds tig AaBOw mepibetc bypdv, Enpdvacs xat cvvayaywy 
Mpocapnooy <xai> dmoomdcas tyy PaBdov avAicxov dixyy td oxdtos 
épydoytat, T duotov motel. ei dé TL TOUTWY UY TApH, BiBAov AaBav <xal> 
emomacduevos Evdobev baov vpnler emi uhxos extelvac TH Sota évepyet. 

11. Ei d& mpoetdein b<o>tTI<¢> Tdpeotl TEevodmevos, ETOILdTEPOS TPd¢ 
mavta yivetat. ei dé xal THY Tebow TpoUdbol, ypadhet TH hapudxw, xal ws 
éumapdoxevos ixavwtepos vouiletat, caddis ypdrbas <thy andxpiow mpdc> TO 
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create the same effect. When the magician has learned the question in this 
way, he foreknows what kind of response is required.** 

6. Finally, the magician bids those present to come in. They carry laurel 
branches, wave them, cry out, and invoke Re. And indeed, to so invoke Re 
suits them—since they have lost their reason! It is only right for them to 
ask the demons for what they cannot provide on their own. The confusion 
of the shouting prevents them from following what the magician is accus- 
tomed to do in secret. 7. What he does—it is finally time to tell. 

Now it is very dark, for the magician claims that it is impossible for 
mortal nature to see divine realities; it suffices to commune with them. 
He makes the boy lie face down and lays on each side of him two of those 
small bits of papyri inscribed with names of demons in supposedly Hebrew 
letters. The remaining bits, he says, he will place in the ears. 8. This act 
is necessary, since it allows him to place some device in the boy’s ears, 
through which he will indicate everything that he wants. Now, first of all, 
he sends down [through the instrument] a ringing sound, so that the boy 
takes fright. Second, he makes a deep humming noise. The third time, he 
speaks through the instrument what he wants the boy to say and relates the 
outcome of the matter as he sees fit. Then he makes the bystanders be quiet 
and asks the boy to indicate what he heard from the demons. 

9. Now the device placed in the boy’s ears is a natural instrument, for 
instance, the windpipe of long-necked cranes, storks, or swans.®° If none of 
these is available, there is an artificial instrument. Ten bronze pipes, nested 
inside each other and ending in a narrow tube, are well fitted for the task. 
Through these instruments, the magician utters what he wants in the boy’s 
ear. When the boy hears these things, he, trembling, utters upon command 
the supposed dispatch of demons. 

10. Another method: if someone wraps rawhide still moist around a 
rod, fits it on by drawing it together and drying it, then pulls out the rod, 
he can manufacture a flutelike instrument and produce the same effect. If 
none of these materials is available, the magician takes a rolled scroll, pulls 
out the spirals from within, extends it to the desired length, and produces 
the same effect. 

11. If the magician knows beforehand who will ask a question, he is 
better prepared for any circumstance. If he also learns the request before- 
hand, he writes it with the chemical and is considered to be more fully 


84. For the milk, cf. Ovid, Ars 3.627-628; Pliny, Nat. 26.62. 
85. Cf. Lucian, Alex. 26. 
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épwtwuevov. el OE dyvoet, Urotomalel xat dudlBorov xal noiAyy amodatvetat 
tT Oeyduevov uetadpacry, tva tHy yev dpxyy aonuos ovoa H xpnopodocia ic 
TOMA EoTat, emt de TH ExBace THv cunPyooLEvw TPds TO TULBaY TPdppHatC 
voullyrat. 

12. cita Aexdavyv TAnpwoas Bdatos <wc> dypadov <tov> xdpTnv xablyat, 
cuvenBarwy yarxavOov ottws yap avatAet THY amoxpliow hEepwv 6 ypadels 
XG PTS. 

TO wev Oy Tadlw xat davtactar hoBepai yivovtar moMdxis. xal yap 
TAnyas eubamer edrtdpws exhoBdv: AiBavov yap sic mip euBarwv madw Totet 
TovUTOY Tov TPdTIOV. BHAoV THY Aeyouevwy dpuxTdy aAdY xnpG Tuppyvixd 
TEploxeTTaoas xal adtov dE <tOv> AliBdvou BaAov dtyotounoas evtiOynor Tob 
dAatos xévdpov xat maAw cvyxoMyoas etl avOpdxwy xatowevwn TIOEls ea 
tod dé cuyxaévtos of ares dvanyddivtes havtaciav dnepyalovtar wonep Eévou 
Seduatos ywouevou. 

13. aivatwdy dé pAdya motet To Tvdixov péAav evbels TH AtiBavwtd, xabas 
mpoetTraper. aiuatwoy dé bypaciay motel xnpov dyyovoy avaplkas xat we Edny 
TH AiBavwts <tov> xnpov évOeuevoc. dvOpaxac dé xiveiobar motel oxLoTHY 
bnobels otumtyplav: no Avonengs xal Shenv Touporvywy diodotens xvodvtar 
ot dvOpaxec. 


29. 1. Od dé tdhopa émdelxvuvtat tov TpdTrov TévdE’ xopud yy TpuTHTAS 
2& éxatépwv xal td Aeuxdv Umefayayav, atOic Baas guBare tH ev Tic 
LXwwTidos, TH dé Tod ypadixot wéAavos: anddpacce OE Tas ToUBAAIaS FéopaTt 
THY MBY AElw, WET’ dod CUXII> EuTTAdCUC. 


30. 1. Tots d& duvobs dmotéuverdar Tas xedhadas Exutiy Tmototiow obtos 
6 tpdttos. xpUBOny xavoTixG hapudxw ypioas Tov ddpuyya && mapatibeic Td 
Eidos: 6 de xvnfecbat (8€)Awy, mpoomeowy TH raxaipa GAiBwy opdlerar xal 
uixpot deiv amoteuverbat thy xehadyy. got OE TO ddpuaxov Bovwria xal 
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prepared, since he has clearly written the answer to the question.*° If the 
magician does not know, he makes his surmise and declares some ambigu- 
ous and intricate turn of phrase, so that the oracle, although meaningless, 
can be variously adapted and, after the outcome of events, be thought to 
foretell what happened.*” 

12. Then the magician fills a bowl with water and sinks the slip of sup- 
posedly uninscribed papyrus, simultaneously dropping in the blue vitriol. 
In this way, the inscribed papyrus floats up, bearing a response. 

The boy often experiences terrifying visions. Terrified out of his mind, 
he even inflicts blows. By putting frankincense into the fire, the magician 
produces this response again. Here is how he does it: the magician covers a 
lump of so-called rock salt with Tyrrhenian wax. He then divides the lump 
of frankincense in two and inserts the lump of salt. After again closing the 
ball of frankincense, he places it over the burning coals and lets it alone. 
When the lump of frankincense is burned up, the salts leap out and pro- 
duce an illusion as if some bizarre wonder were happening.*® 

13. By placing indigo within frankincense, he makes a blood-red flame 
(as I said before). He can make a blood-red liquid by mixing wax with 
alkanet dye, and then—as I said—by placing the wax in the frankincense.*? 
The magician makes the coals move by dropping into the fire sliced alum. 
As it dissolves and swells up like bubbles, the coals move. 


THE EGG TRICK. 29. 1. Different eggs are exhibited this way: the magician 
pokes through both ends, drains the white, and subsequently dyes them by 
dipping one egg into Sinopean red clay and the other into writing ink. He 
then blocks up the holes with smooth egg shell shavings glued on with fig 
juice.*° 


SHEEP SELF-DECAPITATION. 30. 1. This is the way magicians make sheep cut 
off their own heads. Secretly a magician anoints a sheep’s throat with a 
corrosive chemical, straps a dagger to the neck, and leaves it there. The 
sheep, wanting to scratch, rubs hard, scraping against the dagger, killing 
and almost decapitating itself. (The chemical is bryony, marsh salts, and 


86. Marcovich adds tyy améxptoww mpds (here: “the answer to”). The chemical men- 
tioned here, according to Ganschinietz (Capitel, 43) is oak gall (Galldpfellosung). 

87. Cf. Lucian, Alex. 22. 

88. For incense and rock salt (aAd¢ duuwrviaxot), see PGM V. 394-97. 

89. Alkanet root was commonly used for rouge in antiquity (see Pliny, Nat. 37.48). 

90. Cf. Lucian, Alex. 14 (Alexander blocks up an egg with wax and white lead). 
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Addpxn xai oxiMa xat’ toov weurypeva<i>. 2. tva dE AON hépwy To ddpuaxoy, 
déper mubida Sindh xepativyy, no TO davepdov wgpos ever AiBavwtdv, Td dé 
apaves Papuaxor. 

aMe xal toig wot toh tebvyZouevou éubaMet bd<p>dpyupov: got ydp 
Savatypdpov ddpuaxov. 31. 1. Aiydv dé xdv émim<A>doy TI¢ xnpwTH THs 
axoas, hac Ovycxew pet’ dAtyov, dvamvely xwAvopnevas dddv yap avrtatc 
TAUTHyY Elvat Aéyouat ToD OV dvanvofc EAxouevou Mvedpwatos. xplov OE Bujoxetv 
haciv ei xat’ avtixpv TIs avaxrdcetev NAlov <éic>. 


Oixov dé mototio: xaiecbar tHv Garattiwv tivd¢ ixdpr xpiouevov tod 
xaAoupevov daxtUAov. 2. xal TO dla THS dAuns OE Mav xphoWov" goTL OE 
adpos Bardoons, év dotpaxivy otduvw yeta yuxéos yWyuevos @ Céoavrt 
hiyvov édv mpocdyns xatduevov, dpmdcav to Tip eamtetat xal xatayvlEev 
THs nehadic ov xaiet Td avoAov. ei dé xal udvuyn<v> émimdooers Céovtt, TOMG 
udMov éamtetat: Bédtiov dé dpa ei xat Betov tT MpocAdBor. 


32. 1. Bpovty yivetat tpdrrois mAEloot AlOot te yep MAeloves xai welloves 
Kata xpyuvdy depduevot <meToinuevwv> dla oavidwy émixatanintovar 
yarxois ehdouact xal Bpovty mapanAnowov <ato>terodar Wodov. xai cavida 
d& Aertyy, HTEp ol yvacdeis tHy EoOFita meCouct, TroIWiw AeTTG MEeplelAnoavtes, 
cita poilw thy cyotvov émomwpevot pouPodar Thy cavida, y dé Jovoupeyy Hyov 
Boovrijs arrepydleta. 


2. Tatta pév obtws nailetar étepa Oé, & xal [ot] adtd of mailouevor ws 
ueyara voutlovcr, éxOjcouat. 
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squill mixed in equal proportions.?!) 2. To carry the chemical unnoticed, 
the magician carries a box made out of ivory with two compartments. In 
the visible compartment is frankincense, and in the hidden compartment 
is the chemical. 

In addition, one can place mercury—a lethal chemical—into the ears 
of sheep who will then die.?? 31. 1. And if someone plasters the ears of 
goats with a wax salve, they say that the goats soon die, since they are pre- 
vented from breathing. They claim that this is their airway through which 
they breathe.’ They add that a ram dies if someone reflects the light of the 
sun directly at it. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. They make a house catch fire when it is 
anointed with the serum of a certain sea creature called the “finger fish.” 
2. A very useful chemical is one made from salt water, namely, sea foam 
boiled with grape syrup in a clay jar. If you bring a burning lamp to it 
when it comes to a boil, it catches fire and lights up. But if it is poured on 
the head, it does not burn at all. Moreover, if you sprinkle it with frank- 
incense granules as it boils, it lights up much more. It works better if one 
also adds a pinch of sulfur.?° 


THUNDER. 32. 1. Thunder is produced in a great number of ways. A mul- 
titude of large rocks rolled down wooden ramps that then fall on bronze 
plates makes a sound much like thunder. Alternatively, magicians wind a 
thin board (the kind with which launderers press cloth) with a thin cord 
and jerk the cord to make the board rumble. The board, driven about, pro- 
duces the sound of thunder.” 


2. This is how they play games. I will present still other games that 
those who are toyed with find grand! 


91. On squill, see Pliny, Nat. 19.93. 

92. Cf. Ps.-Demokritos, Sympath. Antipath. 31 (Gemoll): A bull dies if mercury 
is blown into its ear (6ujoxet OE map’ abt ddpapyvpou cig Td ods adTod Euduonfévtos). 

93. For goats breathing through their ears, see Aristotle, Hist. an. 1.11, 492a14; 
Pliny, Nat. 8.202; Aelian, Nat. an. 1.53. 

94. Cf. the shining “finger-mussel” in Pliny, Nat. 9.184. 

95. Frankincense was often burned on altars, and sulfur was known as the most 
flammable of substances (see Pliny, Nat. 35.177). 

96. Thunder was considered a manifestation of the divine (Lucian, Philops. 22; 
Plutarch, Crass. 23). 
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Ticons AEByta weotov én’ avOpaxwyv xatouevwy TWWévtes, Emav Beacon, 
xablevtes TAS xElpas ov xalovTal. AMa xal emt avOpaxwy MuUpos TEpITATODYTES 
yupvois moat od xatovtat. dd xai Tupapida AGtuny Belo emt mupav xateoOan 
motet, x Te TO oTOUATOS ToALY xaTVoY Mpodépel xal TUPwdN: Elta xal cWOdva 
émibeic emt Aexavy datos, moModcs émiBarwv dvOpaxac xatouevous, dxavoTtov 
guddtre thy owddva. 3. oxdtos dé év olxw mMomous, émacd&av pdoxer 
Geovs } Oaluovac: xat <ei pépe> eimeiv dnaitet <ti>¢ AoxdAnmidy deixvivat, 
eTMXaAitat oUTWS Aéywv" 


Ziva, Tara hbiuevoy matv auBpotov AndMwvos, 
xIXAnTK<w A>olBator worgiv emlxoupov euaionw: 

d¢ Mote xal vexvwY drevynvov nupla dtAa, 

Taptapou evpwevtos detxAavototot ueAdbpots 
dUovortov TAWoVvTA pdov xEAddovt’ <d>diavAou 
<Kwxvutod, mpoc> dnacw toov TéA0s avdpaot byntoic, 
Aiwvy Tap yoowvta xal aMita xwxvovTa, 

adds aweldytoLo Epvaao Depaedovelyc: 

elt’ Edbemtets Tpixn<x>y¢ tepiis doc, elit’ Epatewny 
Tlépyauoy, eit’ emt totow <T>aoviav ’Entdaupov, 
depo, udxap, xadget ce udywv <mpduos> de <Tapetval>. 


33. 1. Endy d& yAcudlwy Ann, atvetar xate tod edddous mupwdns 
AcxAnttos. 

cita Gels év uéow Aexdvynv mAypy Bdatos, mavtas xaAei tos Aeovs xal 
Tapaylvovtat éyxuipas yap 6 Tapwv, ev TH Aexdvyn dPeTar mMavtas xal THY 
‘Apteuw dua oxvaAaxas vAaxtotivtas dyouoay. 

Ovx dxvjoouev dé xal ToUTwY THY totoplav we Emrvelpoar Oinynoaobar. 
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FIREPROOFING AND OTHER TRICKS. They put a cauldron full of tar on burn- 
ing coals. When it boils, they put their hands in it but are not burned. 
Moreover, they walk with bare feet over fiery coals and are not burned. 
Still more: they put a stone pyramid on a burning altar and make it burn, 
and they produce thick and fiery smoke from its mouth. Subsequently 
they put a linen cloth on a bowl of water, lay on it a heap of burning coals, 
and preserve the cloth unburned. 3. When a magician makes the inside of 
a house dark, he claims that he will usher in gods or demons. And if, let’s 
say, someone demands that he display Asklepios, the magician makes this 
invocation: 


Zeus, thou immortal though long-perished child of Apollo!?” 

I invoke you to approach my drink offerings as my ally; 

You who once saved ten thousand tribes of strengthless dead 

In the ever-weeping halls of vast Tartaros 

As they sailed the roaring, unreturning stream of irreversible 
Kokytos to an end equal for all mortal men, 

Wailing by the swamp and shrieking unanswered prayers. 

It is you who saved them from unsmiling Persephone! 

Whether you are visiting the foundation of holy Trikka, or beloved 
Pergamon, 

Or, along with these, Ionian Epidauros, 

Come, Blessed One! The chief magos calls you here to be present!?8 


33. 1. When he ceases his jest, a fiery Asklepios appears from the floor.” 

Then, having placed the bowl full of water in the middle of the room, 
the magician calls upon all the gods, and they draw near. The one nearby 
peers into the bowl and will see all the gods, even Artemis at the head of 
her barking puppies. ! 

I will not hesitate to relate my research into how they contrive these 
tricks as well. 


97. The one invoked is Zeus Asklepios. Aristides refers to the temple of Zeus 
Asklepios (Or. 42.4; 47.45, 78). Hans Schwabl collects the epigraphic evidence for him 
in “Zeus I: Epiklesen,” RE 10.1: 253-376 (280,48-281,8). 

98. On the hymn, see Ganschinietz, Capitel, 54-60. 

99. Cf. Thessalos of Tralles, Virt. herb. 1.22-24 (Friedrich). 

100. For lecanomancy, see Apuleius, Apol. 42. Artemis here = Hekate. On the 
barking dogs, see Vergil, Aen. 6.257-258 (canes ululare per umbram / adventante dea); 
Seneca, Oed. 569 (latravit Hecates turba). 
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2. TH yap A€Bytt Tio micas ws éuBpdooovtt xabinot tas yEtpas: dFos 
xal vitpov éuBadrwy xal ticcav bypdy, Umoxaler Tov A€ByTa: Td dE OFos dua 
TH viTtpw wlyev, avTIAauBavouevoy Gepuns wlxpas xivel THY Taga, WS LEXPL 
THs emidavelas uivelv Moudddrvyas xal davtaciav udvyy tapéyewv Covtos. 
hbdvet dé xal Tas yelpas MoMAaxIc dAuy viparevos, dV 6 od mavu TI xalel, xav 
dAnbéis Cén. ci dE rupcivy xal vitpw xai coutpvy, wet’ bZous wikac, emyploas 
amouitper<e> Tas xEipas GAuy MAEioTaxts, Ov xaleTa. TOUS dE Tddasg Ov xaleTaL 
ivQuoxoMa xal carauavdpa xploduevos. 

3. tot dé tHy Tupautda xatecbar Sadtov dixyv, odcav AiBov, atiry <H> 
aitia’ yi wev éott Kpytixy, To nev oxFjua TeTAacuEy Tupac, Td OE xpGua 
ws AtBos yaraxtixds, xatacxevdleta dé todtov tov tpdmov. Bpekas éalw 
TAstou tHY BBAoY, Bels én” avOpdxwy dmThoas, xal madw BpéEac xai xadous 
devtepov xat tpitov xal moMdxis, xaiecOa ddvacbat Tapacxevdale, xdv boat 
Bpayy exer yap év Eavtd moAd Td EAatov. avartetat dé OV adTis, To udyou 
OTEVOOVTOS, } TUPA, TITAVOY UTOXaloLEVyy ExoveR avTl oTrOdIas, xal ABavwtov 
Aemtov [xal] moAvy, xat dadiwy <pyTivy> xexployrevwy abtoppUTw <dopuTov> 
xyxtdwy te xevav, Evdov mip éyoucdv. 4. xaTvov dé Ex TO oTduatos dviet 
éyxpovloas xal mip xnxid euBarov xai tH otuTetw cumTepiBarwy xal duodv 
év TH OTOMATL. 

TO YE UNV Tepixelevor TH Aexavyn aivddviov, é’ 6 TIONot Tovs avOpaxac, 
did THY Uroxelevny GAuny obx exateto: xal adtd dé Hv dAuy mpoBeBpeyuevov, 
cite KEY plopevoy wod TH Acux® uel? bypac otuMTypias. ei JE xal yuAdv detlw@ou 
TI TOUTOIG ET’ bous emutZetev xal mpd MOMOD ohddpa xataxploat ypdvov, 
Badhev 7 hapudxw péevel TAaVTEABS AxavoTor. 
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2. The magician plunges his hands down into the cauldron of tar when 
it appears to boil. He heats the cauldron, putting in vinegar, natron, and 
liquid tar.°! Now the vinegar mixed with natron, aided by a little heat, 
causes the tar to stir so that bubbles even burst on the surface—giving only 
the appearance of boiling. Beforehand, furthermore, the magician repeat- 
edly washes his hands with salt water. Due to this, the tar does not burn 
[the magician’s hands] very much, even if it actually boils. If, in addition, 
the magician smears his hands with myrtle, natron, and myrrh mixed with 
vinegar, then repeatedly washes it off with salt water, they are not burned. 
And his feet do not burn when smeared with isinglass and salamander.!” 

3. This is the reason the pyramid, though [appearing to be] stone, 
burns like a torch. It is made of Cretan soil colored like milk stone and 
formed in the shape of a pyramid. It is fashioned as follows: the magician 
generously soaks the clay with oil, puts it on coals, and fires it. Again he 
soaks and fires it a second time, then a third, then repeatedly, in order 
to make it flammable even if he sprays it with water. Since it contains a 
rich store of oil, it can be ignited on its own when the magician pours a 
libation. The altar, containing slowly burning lime instead of ashes, also 
contains a generous supply of fine frankincense, wood chips from torches 
with fine pine resin, and empty nutshells that have fire inside.!° 4. In time, 
the smoke rises from the mouth [of the pyramid], since the magician has 
placed fire in oak gall and wrapped it with hemp. He also blows into the 
mouth of the pyramid. 

As for the linen cloth heaped with coals covering the bowl, it is not 
burned due to the salt water below. The cloth is itself soaked with salt water 
beforehand, then smeared with the white of an egg along with a liquid 
astringent. And if someone mixes leek juice and vinegar with them and 
profusely smears it a long time beforehand, the cloth dipped into this 
chemical remains entirely fireproof. 


101. Natron is a natural compound of sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbon- 
ate and was the primary mineral used for purification in Egypt. Cf. Pliny, Nat. 31.115. 
See further J. R. Harris, Lexicographical Studies in Ancient Egyptian Minerals (Berlin: 
Akademie, 1961), 193-94. 

102. For vinegar as a coolant, see Gellius, Noct. att. 17.8.14; Pliny, Nat. 23.54. The 
salamander, Legge says, “was no doubt calcined and used in powder” (Philosophou- 
mena, 1:98 n. 2). Antigonos of Karystos relates that the salamander extinguishes fire 
(Historiae mirabiles 84 [Westermann]). Pliny says that the salamander “is so chilly that 
it puts out fire by its contact” (Nat. 10.188). Cf. Testim. Truth (NHC IX,3) 71.26-29. 

103. Marcovich adds pytivy (here: “with pine resin’) and doputdv (“wood chips”). 
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34. 1. Emel pév odv [napa] tv map’ adtoic amoppytwv pabyudtwy 
ouvtoumes Tas duvders eFebeueba exordvte THY <Tév> Kat’ adtols xaTdyywow 
20etZauev, odde Todto ciwmav BovrAdueba, dv dvayxatov, ws cbpayidas Avovtes 
éobpaytoneva Te ypdupata adtais tais obpayiow anodiddact. 

nicoav xal pytivyy xal Oeiov, tt dE dodadtov toa tHEavtEs, xoMupiwy 
oxnwatl TAdoavtes duAdTToVat’ xaipds OE Stav H AvELv ypayatidiov, TH(v) 
Ydooav éhatw dedoavtes, cita é& abtiis thy odpayida xploavtes, mupl 
cuLMETPW TO hapyaxov Oepudvavtes Emidepovet TH ahpayidr xal wep av 
Tay H TAvTEA ds eau xal TUTW Olxnv cnudvtpov xpHvTat. 2. pact dé xal adTov 
<TOV> KNPOV LET Treuxivys PYTIUNS TO TAapATANOIOV TrolEly, xal LaoTIXYS LEPY 
Uo peta Enptc doddAtou pépous. xal Aeiov dE udvov émtetxdds Moret, xat yUou 
dé avOoc web?” Udatos dtetrevov xai xdupews: [ws] toto wév Oy xal pds Td 
oppayioat uorBdov tetynxdTa Trott xaMtoTA. 3. xal <td> did Tod Tuppyvixot 
de xnpod xat pytivns bpuxtiis xat micas xal doddAtou <xal> waotiyys xal 
Aelas wapudpou, lowy amdavtwy Epouevor, Tv prev dwy av ebnyv é(ort) [wev] 
Bédrtiov, Tod dé did tH¢ yUpou odx Zrattov. obtws yev obv xal Tas obpayidas 
Avew émryetpotiot, TH Evdov yeypayueva ravOdvelv TelpwuEvol. 

tavtas dé duvouy TAS UNYavas xat(a)TaEa(t) ev TH BiBAw, Evvodiv uNroté 
tis xaxodpyos adopudas AaBwv emtyeipyjoe 4. vdv dé } Mody duvayevwy 
owOFvat véwy dpovtic émeioe dddEa xai mpoermety dudaxiic Evexevs ws yap 
xprjcetal tig adtats mpd¢ xaxod udOyowy, obtws tig Etepos ralwy puArdé&etau. 
xal avtol dé of Tot Blou Auuedives udyor aicyuvOnoovtat TH Texvy YpWUEvol* 
uabdvtes yap ad’ hudy tadta mp0 ... Eumodicbjaovtat Tuxdy THs amovolac. 

iva dé un AUyTa tadTyn H odbpayis, otéap Vetov xal tpixas TH xNPG TIS 
ulgas obpayilétw. 


35. 1. AW ovde Thy Aexavouavteiav attév otcav mavovpynua 
TlwTHTOMAL. olkNUA Yap TL XEXAELCMEVOY CxEUaTAVTES xal KUAVW TOV Opodov 
ypioavtes, eis On TO Tapov emcyovtat oxedy TIVd xUdvEn xal dvaTEtvoudI’ LETH 
dé Aexdvy xata THs yFi¢ Vdatos weoty TIHeTal, H THY dvTavaxrAaaw THs xUdVOU 
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SEALING AND RESEALING LETTERS. 34. 1. Since, then, I have briefly presented 
the miracles of their secret teachings and exposed the condemnation of 
their tricks as something easy to understand, I will, as is necessary, not 
keep secret the following subject as well, namely, how they break seals and 
deliver letters with the very same seals. 

They melt tar, pine resin, sulfur, and bitumen in equal amounts, mold- 
ing it to preserve the shape of little pellets. When it is time to unseal a letter, 
they coat their tongues with oil, then use their tongue to smear the seal 
with oil. Meanwhile, they heat a solution at a low temperature, apply it to 
the seal, and let it alone until it completely congeals. They then use this as 
a seal. 2. They also say that wax with pine resin has a similar effect, as well 
as a solution of two parts mastic, one part dry bitumen. But sulfur alone is 
reasonably effective, as well as gypsum powder soaked with water and resin. 
This especially works wonderfully for sealing molten lead. 3. Moreover, a 
mixture of Tyrrhenian wax, resin, pitch, bitumen along with mastic and 
smooth marble—all boiled in equal quantities—is better than those recipes 
that I mentioned; but the gypsum formula is not far inferior. In this way, 
then, they undertake to dissolve seals, trying to learn the contents ofletters.!™ 

I hesitated to list these tricks in my book, since I suspected that at 
some point some conman would use this material as a resource for his 
schemes. 4. Nevertheless, my present concern—that many young people 
have the chance to be saved—has convinced me to instruct and proclaim 
these things as a safeguard. Just as one will use these instructions for edu- 
cation in vice, so another will learn them and be on guard. Moreover, the 
very magicians who corrupt human life will be ashamed to use this art. For 
having learned these things from us beforehand ... !°° there is a chance that 
they will be hindered from their insanity. 

But, so that your seal might not be broken, mix pig fat and hair with 
the wax and seal your letters with this. 


LECANOMANCY. 35. 1. I will not keep secret their bowl-divination trick 
either.!°° They prepare a room when it is locked, smear its ceiling with 
dark blue paint, bring into it vessels smeared with the same paint, and 
spread them around. Now, in the middle of the room there is a bowl filled 
with water set in the floor that shows the image of the sky (since it reflects 


104. On unsealing and resealing letters, see Lucian, Alex. 19-21. 
105. Here there is a lacuna in P (a space of about seven letters). 
106. For lecanomancy, cf. Ref. 4.28.12 above. 
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the blue paint). 2. There is a hidden compartment in the floor in which the 
bowl is set. The bowl, although made of stone, has a glass bottom. Beneath 
the floor is a hidden room into which the magician’s fellow jesters process, 
dressed up as the gods and demons that the magician wants to display.!°” 
Seeing these people, the dupe is stupefied by the magician’s trick and 
believes everything else the magician has to say.!8 


FALSE EPIPHANIES. 3. The magician causes a demon to catch fire by forming 
the desired image on a wall. Then he secretly anoints it with a chemical 
mixed in the following way: ... with Spartan and Zakynthian bitumen. 
Then, as one uttering an oracle, he brings his torch near the wall, and the 
chemical flashes and ignites.!°° 

4. A fiery Hekate is made to appear coursing through the air by the fol- 
lowing subterfuge. The magician hides his fellow jester in a place where he 
wishes. Then, taking along his dupes, he coaxes them by saying that he will 
show them the fiery demon rushing through the air on a chariot. He orders 
them, when they see the flame in the air, to immediately cover their eyes, 
veil themselves, and fall on their faces until he calls them. Having given 
these instructions, he utters these verses on a moonless night: 


5. Approach, you of the netherworld, of earth, and of heaven, 
Growler!!!° 

You by the wayside, at the crossroads, light-bearer, night-wanderer, 
Enemy of light, friend and companion of night, 

Rejoicing in the bark of pups and in bright red blood, 

Lurking among the corpses and the tombs of the dead, 

Lusting for blood, bringing terror to mortals, 

Grim one, Ogress, Moon—you of many forms, 

May you come gracious to our immolations!!!! 


107. Cf. Ref. 4.32.3. 

108. See further Daniel Ogden, Greek and Roman Necromancy (Princeton: Princ- 
eton University Press, 2011), 193. 

109. Cf. the recipe for spontaneous combustion in Julius Africanus, Cesti D25; 
Oppian, Hal. 5.646-648. 

110. Legge (Philosophoumena, 1:100 n. 5), following Dilthey and Miller, thinks 
that “BouBw” (here: “Growler”) should be emended to “BavGw,’ a night demon. Cf. OF 
391 (iv). See also Ganschinietz, Capitel, 67. 

111. The hymn consists mostly of Hekate's epithets (names that please the god- 
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TOY KaLpoY THs TEAHVYS Td TYFUA. xplet dE TA Otadatvovta To} TuuTavou LEPY 
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3. xal TIS ETOILd<TEPOG> OE dAtyys Awyyvou TEpIxdas TOV TPaynAoV xal 
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4. TO OE Guotov xal dia yUtPAs yivetar ev LAWdeot TdmoIg: dia dE TH> 
xUtpas xal Te xat’ olxov matleTat. Bwyod yap xelwevou xatémw xeital y 
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36. 1. When he says this, fire is seen tearing through the air. The 
onlookers shiver at the unexpected vision, covering their eyes and collaps- 
ing speechless on the ground.!” 

This magnificent trick is accomplished this way: the fellow jester, 
hidden (as I said), when he hears the incantation come to an end, ignites a 
kite or vulture wrapped in hemp and lets it go. 2. The bird, shocked by the 
flame, soars into the height and picks up speed. Seeing this, the fools hide 
themselves as if they have beheld something divine. When the bird whirls 
round, compelled by the heat, it dives as it careens along, sometimes ignit- 
ing houses and courtyards. 

This is the magicians’ “foreknowledge”! 


APPEARANCE OF HEAVENLY BODIES. 37. 1. They make the moon and stars 
appear on the ceiling in this way. In the middle of the ceiling they attach 
a mirror aligned with a bowl of water placed centrally on the floor. Next, 
they put a central lamp shining dimly above the bowl. In this way, they 
produce the appearance of the moon from the reflection in the mirror. 2. 
Moreover, they often suspend an upright drum from the ceiling covered 
with a cloth.!!° It is covered by one of the fellow jesters so as not to shine 
out before the right moment. Now, behind it they place a lamp. When the 
signal is given to the fellow jester, he removes the covering just enough 
to mimic the moon in its proper phase. He smears the gaps of the drum 
through which light passes with vermilion and gum resin. 

3. A more daring magician breaks the neck and base of a small clay 
flask, inserts a lamp, and covers it with something designed to produce 
an image through filtered light. Meanwhile, a fellow jester stands on high 
hidden under a screen. After receiving the signal, he lowers the contrap- 
tion from above so that the moon appears to descend from the sky. 

4. The same effect is produced in wooded areas by means of a jar; and 
the trick is also played by means of a jar indoors. In this case, the jar, hold- 


dess). For comparable hymns, see PGM IV. 2242-358, 2522-67, 2786-870; Lucian, 
Philops. 13-14, 42. See further Ganschinietz, Capitel, 65-69. 

112. For epiphanies of Hekate (often associated with fire), see PGM IV. 2724-28; 
Eusebios, Praep. ev. 4.23 175c-d; and Orac. chald. 146-148, with the comments of 
Sarah Iles Johnston, Hekate Soteira: A Study of Hekate’s Roles in the Chaldean Oracles 
and Related Literature (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), 111-33. 

113. Marcovich fails to note in his apparatus that dp6tov (“upright”) is Miller’s con- 
jecture for P’s dp8p1ov (Hagedorn, review of Refutatio [ed. Marcovich], 213). 
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ing a dimly shining lamp, lies behind a stationary altar.''4 Although there 
are very many lamps present, nothing like this light appears. 

When the enchanter invokes the moon, he orders all the lamps to be 
extinguished, leaving the one dim lamp. Then the light reflects from the jar 
on the ceiling and offers a simulation of the moon to the onlookers. The 
opening of the jar is left covered in accordance with the phase of the moon 
so that the simulation might be projected on the ceiling as a crescent. 

38. Moreover, they make the hard scales of anchovies or a dolphinfish 
appear like stars by soaking them in water and gum resin, then plastering 
them on the ceiling at intervals.!* 


EARTHQUAKE SIMULATION. 39. And they simulate an earthquake—so that 
everything seems to shake—in this way: mongoose dung heated on coals 
together with a magnet....1!¢ 


DIVINATION FROM THE LIVER. 40. 1. They exhibit a liver that appears 
inscribed in this way: on his left hand the magician writes what he wants, 
adapting it to the question. The letters are written in oak gall and pungent 
vinegar. Then, when he lifts out the liver, he rests it on his left hand for 
a time so that the liver absorbs the impression and so is thought to be 
inscribed. 


A TALKING SKULL. 41. 1. They place a skull on the ground and make it 
appear to talk in the following way. It is made of an ox’s caul that is molded 
on Tyrrhenian wax and freshly mixed gypsum. When the membrane is 
spread around it, it has the appearance of a skull. It seems to speak to all 
when an instrument is operated, the use of which I also related in the case 
of the boys.!!” 2. Preparing the windpipe of a crane or some other long- 
necked animal, a fellow jester secretly attaches it to the skull, uttering what 
he wants. If he wants it to disappear, he surrounds it with a heap of coals 


114. Marcovich adds auaupov (here: “dimly”). 

115. Cf. Aristotle, Hist. an. 5.10.2. 

116. Marcovich adds tottov tov tedmov (“in this way”) here and (with slight varia- 
tion) in 40.1 below. Earthquakes were trademarks of divine epiphany (e.g., Apollonios, 
Arg. 2.679-680; 3.1218; Vergil, Aen. 6.256; Lucian, Philops. 22). For earthquakes in 
magic spells, see PGM XIII. 871-72. 

117. Cf. Ref. 4.28.8-9. 
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and appears to offer incense. The wax, absorbing the heat from the coals, 
melts, and so the skull is thought to disappear.!'8 

42. 1. These magic tricks and ten thousand like them—by the elegance 
of the magician’s poetry and the simulation of credible special effects— 
convince the dim-witted. Struck with wonder at their art, the chief heretics 
copied it, both by handing on the teachings under cover of darkness and by 
adapting them as their own. 

2. For this reason, since I wanted to admonish common folk, I have 
been rather overelaborate so as not to leave an opportunity to those who 
wish to deceive. I have not unreasonably delved into some of the magi- 
cians’ secrets, which—although not quite necessary for my purpose—are 
still thought useful for guarding against their crafty and inconsistent art. 

3. Since, then, I presented (as far as one can surmise) the views of them 
all, exercising great care to expose as alien what the leading heretics surrep- 
titiously introduce into religion (though these matters are useless, counter- 
feit, and unworthy of account perhaps even among them), it seems fitting 
to briefly remind the reader of what I said earlier, hitting the main points. 


ans have made 
thr od, his nature, 
or h intelligent air, 
othe ossesses some- 
thi 2. Surely what 
happened to the sages of this world (a thing obvious to intelligent observ- 
ers) is this: they saw the magnificent phenomena of creation, were excited 
by the nature of existent things, and supposed that these things were too 
great to receive generation from another being. To be sure, they did not 
declare that the universe as a whole is God. Rather, each supposed that a 
single visible reality is the cause in their theology—whatever cause the phi- 
losopher preferred.!?° And just so: since they peered at things generated by 


118. See further Ogden, Necromancy, 210-11. 

119. Cf. Philo, Decal. 52-53. 

120. Cruice adds 4’, and Marcovich, following Miller, adds éxacto¢ (here: 
“Rather, each”). Marcovich also emends éxptve in P (“judged”) to mpoexpive (“pre- 
ferred”). 
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vuxtt yap éraxoroubet nugpa, TH OE Huépa wé. 


4. Atybrtiot dé navtwy dpyardtepor civar vouilovtes, thy tod Beot Suva 
Wndioavtes Ta Te laotyLata THY yoIpdy, e& emivolas berotatys Epacav tov 
Gedy eivar rovdda ddiaipetov xal adtyy éautny yewdoav, xal e& adtio th 
mavta xateoxevdobat. 5. att yap, dacty, dyévyytos obaa tods EFFj¢ dptOnods 
yevvai: olov éd’ Eauthy h uovds émimpoo<te>beton yews tHy dudda, xal duoiws 
emmpooTieuevyn yevva THY TPIAdA xal <THY> TeTPAdA LEXpL THS dexddoc, 
HTS <A> dpyn xal Td TéA0s Thy aplbudy, tva yevntar Mpwty xal dexatn 7 
uovas, Ola TO xal THY dexdda icoduvapety xal dpiOuciobat eis uovdda. 6. xdv 
atty dexanraciacbetoa yevntat éxatovtac, xal <attyn> mdAw ylvetar wovas: 
xav y ExatovTas dexamraciacbeion moon xAtdda, xal alty eotar wovac: 
obtws xdv Te xia dexaTAaciacbevta anapticwot THY mupIdda, duolws EoTat 
uovds. TH dé povddos xatk THY ad(talpe)tov cbyxplow auyyeveis aprOuol 
maparauBavovtat y’ e' C’ [0]. 7. dott OE xat Erép(ov) dpiuod cvyyévera 
Mpdos THY povdda huoixwtépa xata tHy TH¢ EEaxdurov Edixos Mpayuwatelav, 
THS Ouddos, xata THY Aptiov Béow Thy apludy xat diaipecwv: cvyyevyg dé [6] 
apiOuds éott Tod 0" xai <d> !. 
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God and realities entirely inferior to his surpassing majesty, they were not 
able to stretch their minds to the greatness of the true God.!?! 


PERSIAN AND BABYLONIAN THEOLOGY. 3. Now the Persians, thinking them- 
selves insiders to truth, claimed that God is luminous—a light suspended 
in the air. But the Babylonians said that God is darkness, an opinion that 
itself appears as a consequence of the previous one—for day follows night, 
and night follows day. 


EGYPTIAN THEOLOGY OF NUMBERS. 4. The Egyptians suppose themselves 
to be more ancient than everybody else.!”* By reckoning up the power of 
God and the degree intervals, they declared by most divine insight that 
God is an indivisible, self-generating monad, and that out of the monad 
the universe is constructed.!* 5. Being unborn, they say, the monad gives 
birth to the numbers that follow it. For example, when it is added to itself, 
the monad gives birth to the dyad. By a like addition, it gives birth to the 
triad and the tetrad as far as the decad, which is the beginning and end 
of numbers. Consequently, the monad becomes first and tenth, since the 
decad is also of equal value to and numbered as a monad.!4 6, Ten multi- 
plied by ten equals one hundred, and this again is a monad. One hundred 
multiplied by ten equals one thousand, and this makes a monad. In the 
same way, one thousand multiplied by ten equals ten thousand—which is 
likewise a monad. From the monad are produced numbers that are akin to 
it in their indivisibility: namely, three, five, and seven.'*° 7. The kinship of 
another number with the monad is quite natural when viewed in light of 
this business about the six-circled revolution.!7° Kinship with the dyad is 
based on a number's evenness and divisibility. Four and eight, for example, 
are akin to the dyad. 


121. Cf. Ref. 1.26.3; 10.32.5. 

122. Cf. Ref. 5.7.22; Herodotos, Hist. 2.2. 

123. Cf. Ref. 1.2.2 (Pythagoras). 

124. Cf. Philo, Decal. 20. 

125. Marcovich, following Cruice, deletes 6’ (“nine”) here, since it is not a prime 
number. 

126. The meaning of this phrase (xata thy tio EZaxdxrov Edixog Moayuatelav) is 
uncertain. Our author likely refers to the division of the heavens mentioned in Ref. 
4.8.1 (cf. Plato, Tim. 36c-d). If the phrase denotes an astronomical device, the mecha- 
nism may have been explained in one of the lost books. 
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8. tatita dé éx THs wovados dpynv AaBdvta mpdvoia[y] <tHs dpyiic> Exwptoe 
uel THY Tecodpwy oTolyelwy, Aéyw Oy TOO MvevpaTOS xal Mupdc, datos TE 
Kal YHC. Kal Ex TOUTWY ToLnoUS TOV xdaLOV, AppevooAUY AUTOV xaTETKEU(aA)CE" 
xal dvo uev otorxeia eis Td dvw yutohalpiov mpooétage, 76 te Tvetua xal TO 
mp, xal xareitat Totto <td> hutodaipiov, <dv> THs wovados, dyalomoidy te 
xal dvadepes xat dpoevixdv—9. AeMTouepys yap ovoa y wovas moTatat Eig TO 
Aemtotatov pépos xal xabapwratov tot aibépoc—ta dé da dvo otoryeia, 
dvta MayUTEpa, améveluev TH OuadL, yHv te xal Bdwp, xat xarcitat toto Td 
nutopalpiov xatwoepes, OnAuxdv TE xal xAXOTIOLOY. 

xal avta dé TdAW TH Avw Ovo oTOLYEla EauToIs cUyxplvduEeva ExoUCLY ev 
éautoic TO dppev xal 7d OFAv, Mpd¢ evxapriav xal avsnow tHv EAwv: 10. xat Td 
uev Top &ppev éotl, TO de Trea OHAv: xal TaAW Td UOwp dppev éorly, y Oe y7j 
OHAv. xal obtws an’ apyiis cuveBlwoe Td TIP TH TvedMaTI, TH OE yh TO BOwp- 
dotep yap duvamis Tol mvevpratdc Eott TO Tp, OUTS xal THs yc TO HOw. 

11. Kal atta dé ta otowyeta Wydifoueva xat dvarvdueva xa? Upatpeow 
év<v>ddwv Anyet oixetwco, A ev eis TOv appevixdv aplOudv, a OE Ei Tov 
Oydu<xdv>. dhatpeitar dE MaAW y evvas dia TavTyY THY aitiav’ did TO TAs 
Tplaxoatas EEnxovta Tot dou polpas e& évveddwv ouviotacbar, xat did toto Ta 
<T>éT<T>apa TAWGia Tot xd(c)Uov <vTO> évernnovTa Lolpay Teptyeypadlat 
TEAciD. 

12. mpoowxelwtat dé TH wovdd: Td héic, TH dE duadi TO axdTOS xal TH 
wév duwtt xata pvow h Cwy, <TH dé oxdter> 6 Advatos xal TH pev Cwh} 
dixatootwy, TH dé Gavatw H adixia. d1d Mav yevvwpevov ev Tois apoevxots 
apiBuots cyabomoidy éott, Td OE év Tois OnAUKOIS xaxo(moL)dv éotv. 13. oiov 
Wndifover provas—iva an’ adic dpkapeba—yivetar tka’, & Anyet cig wovdda 
THS evveddos vdatpebeions. duolws Whdioov: duas ylvetar ve’ Uhere tac 
éwedidas, Ajyet cic dudda, xai amoxabiotatat Exaotov Eig TO tov. 
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EGYPTIAN COSMOGONY. 8. Providence, receiving these numbers as a first 
principle from the monad, divided them from the first principle until it 
reached the four elements (namely, air, fire, water, and earth).!?” From 
these elements, Providence made the world, making it androgynous. 
Further, Providence arranged two elements for the upper hemisphere: 
air and fire. It is called the “upper hemisphere” since it derives from the 
monad, produces benefits, belongs to the upper regions, and is male. 9. 
(The monad, being of refined composition, hovers in the most refined and 
purest region of the aether.) Providence allotted the other two elements, 
being coarser, to the dyad. They are earth and water. This hemisphere is 
called “lower” because it is female and harmful. 

To return to the two upper elements: these combine with each other 
(as they contain male and female aspects) for the fertility and growth of the 
universe. 10. Fire is male, and air is female. In turn, water is male, and earth 
is female. In this way, fire coexisted with air from the beginning, and water 
with earth. Just as fire is the power of air, so water is the power of earth. 

11. These very elements, moreover, when counted up and reduced 
by the subtraction of multiples of nine, naturally end in either a male or 
female number.!”® Again, a multiple of nine is subtracted because the 360 
degrees of the universe are composed of multiples of nine. For this reason, 
the four quarters of the world are defined by ninety complete degrees. 

12. Light is naturally related to the monad, and darkness to the dyad; 
life is naturally related to light, and death to darkness.!”° In life is justice, 
and in death is injustice. Thus everything generated among male [i.e., odd] 
numbers produces benefits, while everything generated among female [i.e., 
even] numbers produces harm. 13. For example, they count the monad (to 
start from this) as 361, which ends at the monad when the multiple of nine 
[= 360] is subtracted. A similar example: calculate the dyad as 605, subtract 
the multiple of nine [i.e., 603 = 9 x 67], and it ends at two. In this way, each 
number is restored to its proper determination.!*° 


127. Marcovich changes P’s mpdvotav to mpovoia (“Providence’” as subject). He also 
emends dpetij¢ in P to dpyij¢ (here: “first principle”). 

128. Marcovich fails to note that avadudueva (here: “reduced”) is Roeper’s emen- 
dation for P’s dmodudueva (Hagedorn, review of Refutatio [ed. Marcovich], 213). 

129. Marcovich emends P’s tf dé duddt (“[death is related] to the dyad”) to 1 dé 
oxotet (“to darkness”). 

130. That is, each number is determined to be akin to the monad (male) or akin 
to the dyad (female). 
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44, 1. TH obv povdd: dyaborog oton <dpolws tTa> eis tov [a] mEptCvyov 
apiuoy Ajyovta dvépata dvwdeph <te xal dpoevind xal> c&yabomord eivar 
mapatypovmeva A€youal, Ta Oe cic Tov dptiov apiOudv Anyovta xatwoepy 
te xal Oyruxd xal xaxomord eivar vevomiotar. thy yap dvow é evavtiwy 
ouvlotapevyy A€youaty, éx Te xaAoD nal xaxod- Womep dekldv xat dpiotepdr, 
dis xal oxdtos, yugpa xal ws, Cwy xat Odvetos. 

2. ét1 OE xai Toot Aéyouaty, ws Td AEd¢ <dvona>, Wyiober xat U<epioO>Eev 
eis evvddda, eis Tevtdda xatavta, 6 Eotw <av>dptiov: 6 Emypadev Tepid paves 
Cepamevouolv. ovTwal xal Botdvy tic cig TOUTO Anyouoa Tot apiOuod duolwe 
mepiadbeion évepyet, dia THY duotav Tot aptbuod Widov. 3. AMd xal iatpdc 
<TI¢> duoia Widw appwotous Sepamevet: ei dé Evavtia H Pihos, ov Gepamevet 
fading. ToUTots Tois dptOuois mpocéyovtes, boa Swot y Aoyiovtat xatd Tovde 
TOV vody, o<i> Wev KATA hwrHevtTa wova, ol dé xaTa TaVTA TOV dpLOWLdOD. 

to1avTyn xal » Alyumtiov codta, dV no Td Belov dokdLovtes ywwwoxew 
voutfovor. 


45. 1. ‘Ixavéds otv Soxet jquiv xal tadta extebeiobar. dW éemel vopilw 
undeuiay ddfav tio emvyetou xai yanaimetots codlas mapadeAormévat, ovdx 
dypyotov On THY eis avTa dpovtida épd juiv yeyevnuevny. oddE yap pdvov 
Mpos eAeyyxov Thy alpécewy evypynotov opGuev yeyovevat TOV Adyov, aa 
xal mpos avtods tovs tatita dok(d)Covtac: of évtuydvtes TH yeyevnuevy 
hudy modvyeoi(uv)ia xal TO omovdaiov Favudcovat xal TO piAdmovov ovx 
eLoubevnoouar xal wwpods ovx armodavotyta: Xpiotiavods évddvtes ois adtol 
uwpis Motevovol. 2. ett d& xal Tovs TH aAnbela Mpocéxovtas piAouabetc 
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NUMBER THERAPY. 44. 1. They say that names that end in an odd number 
are assessed as higher, male, and beneficial (just like the beneficial 
monad), whereas those ending in an even number are considered to be 
lower, female, and harmful.!*! They say that nature is composed of oppo- 
sites like good and bad, right and left, light and dark, day and night, life 
and death.!°? 

2. They say also that the name “God,” when counted and divided by 
nine, leaves a remainder of five, which is uneven.!*3 They write this number 
down and use it to heal by attaching it as an amulet. Similarly, a plant whose 
name ends with this number [i-e., five] works just like the number when 
attached as an amulet (because of the same number value).!34 3. More- 
over, a doctor heals the sick with a number of like value. If the number is 
of unlike value, it does not readily heal. They devote themselves to these 
numbers and calculate whatever is the same value according to this proce- 
dure. Some use only the vowels of a particular name, while others use the 
numerical value of all the letters. 

Such is the wisdom of the Egyptians, through which they suppose they 
know and glorify the divine! 


CONCLUSION TO THE PHILOSOPHICAL SECTION 


45. 1. I believe that I have sufficiently presented these teachings. Now, 
since I think that no opinion of earthly and base wisdom has been omitted, 
I observe that my careful attention to these matters has hardly been useless. 
I observe that my account has become useful not only for a refutation of 
the heresies but also for the very people who venerate these teachings. If 
they read the product of my abundant care, they will marvel at my diligent 
study! They will not despise my scholarly diligence, nor declare that Chris- 
tians are idiots, when they look into what they so idiotically believe! 2. Still 
more: my account will teach those eager students devoted to truth and will 


131. Marcovich adds 6noiws (here: “just like”). He also deletes the initial @ in 
amepiQvyov. Following Miller, he adds te xai dpoevixd xat (here: “male and”). 

132. Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. 1.5, 986a23-27 (where a similar doctrine is called 
Pythagorean). 

133. Cruice supplied dvoua (“name”) and adds dv- to dptiov (thus: “uneven’). The 
characters in 6é0¢, when added up, make 284 (9 + 5 + 70 + 200), which divided by 9 
equals 31 with a remainder of 5. 

134. Cf. Servius on Vergil’s Ecl. 8.75: “[among the Pythagoreans] uneven numbers 
are used for healing” (medendi causa ... impares numeros servari); cf. Pliny, Nat. 28.23. 
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TpoBiBacet 6 Adyos Hpovirwtepous Td TO evxdAWS avaTpETELY TOUS TAaVaY 
<avTOUS> TETOAUNXOTAS, UN MOVOY TAS THY alpécewy aldvTas apyas, aa 
nal Tas THY cobév Aeyowévas Jdkac: dv obx dmetpor yevouevot, oO br’ adtév 
tapayOyjoovtat wo duabeic, ot6’ bd tiwwy TAavynPjcovTat ws duvdwet Tit 
dpwvtwy, AW ett xal ToS TAaVWpLE(V)oUS EmITNPHTOVOTV. 

46. 1. Txavéis obv ta <tobtoic> SéZavta exbéuevor, Aowrdv ent thy Too 
TPOXElMEvoU Tpaypmatelav ywpHoouev, OTTWS O TeTHypmEla Tepl THY aipécEewy 
émdetEavtes, Exdotois Te TA tOla amododvar dvayxdoavtes yuuvods Tovs 
aipeciapyas davepwowpev xal adpoovuyy Tay TreGouevwy xatyyopnoavTes 
Telowpev TaAtvopopetv ET TOV THs aAnfetac eVdtov Atweva. 


2. tva d& cadéotepa tois Evtuyydvouat ta pyPyodueva havi, doxei xal 
<Ta> TH Apatw mEeppovtiopeva Tepl THS Kata Tov ovpavoy doTpwy diabecews 
éermeiv, ws twes cig TH Umd THY ypadév cipynuéva dmetxovifovtes adtd 
aMyyopovat, wetayelv Tov voby Tév TpocEeoVTWY TElpwLEVOL, TBAvOIS Adyols 
Mpo(a)&yovtes avtovds pds & BovAovta, Févov bata évderxvduevol, wo<dv> 
xatyoteplopevwy tov Un’ adtay Acyouevwr. 3. of TH TMapakévw Oaduati 
évopOvtes uixpobavpactol &Atoxovtat dixny dpvéou Tot Acyouévou wTou, ov TO 
mapddetyyua xardv é£erreiv did te ueMovta. 

ott d& TO Cov od TOAL ameudatvoy detot ote weyébar ote opdh, 
aMoxetat de tottov Tov tTpdTov. 4. 6 aypeuTis Thy dpvibwy, éemdv toy ayedny 
Tou xaTAaTTaoav, TOppwHEv avaxpoudLrevos TUS xEipas dpyetaOal cxAMTETAL Kal 
ottw mpdc dAtyou éyyilet tots Opvictv: of OE THY Tapd&evov Oéav xatanenAnydtes, 
ameptPAetTor TavTWY ylvovTat’ Etepol O& THY ETT THY dypav TapETxevATLEVWY 
Omiobev emedOdvtes Tov dpvei¢ evxdAws ouMauBavovtat Fewmevoug Tov 
dpxnotyy. 
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make them more intellectually prepared to easily overturn those who dare 
to deceive them, since they will have learned not only the principles of 
the heresies but also the so-called philosophical theories [that back them]. 
When they become so informed, they will not be disturbed like people 
unschooled, nor will they be deceived by anyone supposedly operating 
with some miraculous power.!*> Rather, they will keep watch over those 
who have already been deceived. 

46. 1. So, having fully presented their theories, I shall proceed to the 
treatment of the topic at hand so that, having proved what I specified about 
the heresies, I might force the leading heretics to return what belongs to 
each source, and expose them as naked. There is another reason: after I 
have indicted the stupidity of their votaries, I can convince them to return 
to the serene harbor of truth.1*¢ 


THEOLOGY FROM ARATOS 


2. But in order to make my points clearer to the readers, it seems fit- 
ting also to declare the speculations of Aratos about the celestial configura- 
tions of the stars, since some people allegorize them by conforming them 
to verses of scripture. They try to seduce the minds of those interested, 
enticing them to their views with convincing rhetoric, exhibiting a strange 
wonder—as if those babbled about by them had truly been raised to the 
stars!!9” 3. Their listeners, gazing on the bizarre sight like naive dupes, are 
caught like the proverbial horned owl—whose example, on account of 
what follows, it is useful to relate. 

This animal appears not unlike an eagle in size and shape. It is caught by 
the following method. 4. The bird catcher, when he sees a flock touch down 
somewhere, claps his hands from far off and pretends to dance. In this way, 
he gradually approaches the birds. The birds, struck by the extraordinary 
event, become unaware of their surroundings. Other hunters, lying ready 
for the catch, come up from behind the birds and easily capture them as 
they gawk at the dancer.'98 


135. Cf. Eph 4:14. 

136. Cf. Ref. 1, pref. $11. 

137. Here and elsewhere our author associates allegory with heretical hermeneu- 
tics. See further Pouderon, “Hippolyte, un regard,’ 53-60. 

138. Cf. Athenaios, Deipn. 390f-391a; Aristotle, Hist. an. 9.12, 597b25. 
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5. O10 AEG uN tis TOI duotots Cavpact xataMAayels <tév> eEnyounevwy 
tov ovpavoy dixny dtov cuMndlH Spxyatc yap xai Afjpos H THY ToLoUTwWY 
Tavoupyta, xat ovx dAnO(etc). 

6. Dyalv oby 6 “Apatos ottws 


Oi ev dudic modes te xal GA<A>vdIs &Mor edvtes 
> 


ovpava EAxovtal TavT’ Huata cuverves alel 
—TOUTEOTIY of TAVTES AoTEPES'— 


avtap 6 y’ od’ dAtyov wetaviocetat, Ad Ua adtws 
dEwy alév donpev, éxet 0 atddavtov andvey 
ueoonyus yaiav, tepl 0° odpavdv adtds dyt(et). 


47. 1. Tlodéas gyolv eivar tobs xatk tov obpavdy dotépas—tourtéott 
OTpEeTTOUS—Ola Td TeplepyecOar amd avaToAys eic Ovow xal ddcews ic 
avatorny atavotws, Thatpoeidet cxHWATI. 


ps 


etdeiobat OE xaTa TAS ApxTOUS AdTAS Aéyel, oldv TI MoTALOD pedua, LEya 
Bata Apdxovtos meAwpov. xat totit’ cival dyow 6 év TH ToB mpd tov <Bedv 
6> dtaBoros En: «<éuTtepi(M)atTHoas THY UT’ ovpavoy xai TEpteABwY», TOUTECTL 
mepiotpadels (x)al mepioxoTyoas Ta ywoueva. 2. tetTayOar yap voriCouat 
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5. Thus I urge that no one, stunned by the like wonders of those who 
interpret the sky, be captured like the horned owl. The trickery of their ilk 
is a dance and worthless nonsense, not truth.'%? 

6. Aratos speaks as follows: 


Together, many spangled here and there 
Are hauled across the sky every day continuously for all time. 


(He refers to all the stars.) 


Meanwhile, not moving a whit, but in the very same place, 
The axis is ever fixed and holds equally balanced on every side 
The earth in the center as it spins heaven round.!4° 


47. 1. He calls the heavenly bodies “many” [moAéac], that is, “turned 


[on a pole], because they revolve from east to west and from west to east 
unceasingly in the figure of a sphere.!4! 


THE SERPENT. Coiled round the Bears, like the winding of a river, he says, 
is the great spectacle of a monstrous serpent (the constellation Draco).!” 
Now this, he says, refers to what the devil said to God in the book of Job: 
“He roved around and encircled the region under heaven” (i.e., he twisted 
around and observed what occurs from every direction).!*° 2. For they 


139. The report below (Ref. 4.46.6-49.4) presents an allegorical commentary of 
an early section of Aratos’s Phaenomena. The commentary partially parallels Peratic 
teaching but expresses a different attitude toward Greek learning (Josef Frickel, “Uner- 
kannte gnostische Schriften im Hippolyts Refutatio, in Gnosis and Gnosticism: Papers 
Read at the Seventh International Conference on Patristic Studies, ed. Martin Krause, 
NHS 8 [Leiden: Brill, 1977], 119-37 [121-26]) and lacks gnostic traits (Maria Grazia 
Lancellotti, “Gli gnostici e il cielo: Dottrine astrologiche e reinterpretazioni gnostiche,” 
SMSR 66 [2000]: 71-108 [91-101]). See further Hegedus, Early Christianity, 279-86; 
Giulia Sfameni Gasparro, “I rischi dell’ Hellenismos: Astrologia ed eresia nella Refuta- 
tio omnium haeresium, in Aragione and Norelli, Des évéques, 189-218 (207-14). 

140. Aratos, Phaen. 19-23. The Phaenomena was one of the most widely read 
works in antiquity. The source that our author used evidently assumes that the poem is 
inspired and filled with hidden symbols of figures in Jewish and Christian mythology. 

141. On the poles, see Ref. 5.8.34-35 (Naassenes). 

142. Cf. Aratos, Phaen. 48-57 (the Bears = Ursa Major and Ursa Minor). This pas- 
sage is appealed to by the Peratai in Ref. 5.16.15 (end). 

143. A paraphrase of Job 1:7b LXX, with gloss. Wendland supplied @dv (“God”). 
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\ \ > & I i - 4 yy > \ n ¢ I I 
KATA TOV APXTIKOY TOAOV TOV ApdxovTa, Tov dhiv, and Tot UpyAotatou mdAoU 
mavta émPAetovta xat Tavta eopdvta, iva undev THY MpaTTOMEvww avTOV 
Adon. 3. Tavtwy yap duvdvtwy Tév xaTa Tov ovpavody doTEpwY ELdvos OUTOS 6 


- F I Uy > : oe ¢ \ \ ae 2 la I 
moAog ovderote OUvEl, AW’ vw Uép Tov dpifovta Epyduevos TaVTA TEpLoxoTeEt 
xal emiBreret, xal Aadetv adtov THY ToaTToOMEvwr, pyal, OUvaTaL ovdEv. 


TX! uddiote 
toyovtat Ovatés Te Kal AvTOAal aANnAyoL 
1 b) 


4, <t7de> TeTaxGar dn hyow adtod thy xehadyy. xaTa yap THY dVoW xal 
avatoAny tév O00 hutchatplwy xeita TO xeddAatov tot Apdxovtos, iva, yaoi, 
undev avtov Adby xata TO avTO UATE Thy év TH OUcEL UNTE Thy ev TH avatory, 
aMa Tavta ywwcxy TO Onptov duod. 


ott d& xaT’ avTiig tH xEehadiic tot Apdxovtos idé<a> avOpwmov dV 
dotpwy Sewpoupevy’ 6 xarei «xexuyxds eldwrov» 6 “Apatos xal «noyéovtt 
éoixdg», xaAreitat dé 6 Ev yovacw. 5. 6 pév ovv Apatos obx eidévar dyotv, 
ovtos tis got 6 mévos xal Td Oatiua totito otpedduevov ev ovpavés: of dé 
aipetixol, did THs Ty dotpwy iotopias FéAovtes Ta EauTHy Odyyata cuvidtiy, 
meplepyotepov TovToIs émiryévtes TOV "Ev yovact dacw eivat tov Addy, xate 
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suppose the Serpent [i.e., the devil] to be arrayed around the north pole, 
the zenith from where the Serpent observes all and oversees all, so that 
nothing that is done escapes him. 3. For when all the stars in heaven 
set, this pole does not set at all. Instead, it travels high over the horizon, 
observing and overseeing all so that nothing done, he says, can escape his 
notice:!4 


the very place where all 
Settings and risings mingle with each other.!*° 


4. This is the place, he says, where his head is set. For the Serpent’s head 
lies facing both the east and west hemispheres so that, he says, nothing in 
either west or east escapes his notice. The beast knows everything alike. 


THE KNEELER. Immediately facing the 
head of the Serpent, there is the form of 
a human being seen in the stars. Aratos 
calls him “a figure worn out,” “like one 
in pain,” and “the Kneeler.”!47 5. Now 
Aratos says that he does not know what 
toil and spectacle this is that turns in the 
heavens.!4° But the heretics, wanting to 
establish their own teachings through 
the stories of the stars, and excessively 
applying themselves to these subjects, 
say that the Kneeler is Adam. According 
to the command of God, he says, Adam, 


144. Cf. Homer, II. 18.489 (= Od. 5.274). See further Aratus: Phaenomena; Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Commentary, ed. Douglas A. Kidd (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997), 199-200. 

145. Aratos, Phaen. 61-62. 

146. For Draco, see further André Le Boeuffle, “Autour du Dragon, astronomie 
et mythologie,” in Les Astres: Actes du Colloque International de Montpellier I-H, ed. 
Béatrice Bakhouche, Alain Maurice Moreau, and Jean-Claude Turpin, 2 vols. (Mont- 
pellier: Paul Valéry University, 1996), 1:53-68; Bouché-Leclercq, Lastrologie, 122-23. 

147. Aratos, Phaen. 63-67 and 73. See further Franz Boll, Sphaera: Neue griechische 
Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Sternbilder (Leipzig: Teubner, 1903), 
100-104; Kidd, Aratus, 200-201. The constellation is now known as “Hercules.” See 
the figure above. 

148. Cf. Manilius, Astron. 1.315. 
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mpdotaypa, pryat, Tot beod, xabws cine Mwotic, puddooovta thy xehadyy Tot 
Apaxovtos, xat tov Apdxovta thy MTEpvav avtod: ottws yap draw 6 Apatos: 


dekitepod trodds tvos Exwv oxodtoio Apdxovtos. 


48. 1. Ilapat(e)taybar d& dyow adtd éExatépwlev—heyw On TH Ev 
I J \ ed s \ \ I i \ > - 
yovaci—Avpav xal Lrépavov, adtov dé yovu xAivew [xal] éxtetaxdta 
auotépas TAs yelpas, oiovel mepl duaptias eFounoAcyoupevov. 


ie \ \ 1, \ y © oY ts by ~n 
etvat de THY Avpav povatxdv dpyavov, Umd vytlou ett Tavteddic 
noe 


xatecxevacuevov Tod Adyou: 2. Adyov dé eivar mapa tots “EMnow axovouev 
tov Epuiy. byot yap 6 Apatos mepl tio xatacxevijs THs Avpac: 


\ 9 Vio 0 \ \ I 
THy 0 ap’ Ett xal Tapa Alxvep 
‘Epueing éropyce, Avpyy 0° eine xargeoba. 


EMTAYOPOOS EOTI, Ola THY ENTA YOPOGY THY T&cav dpuoviav xal xaTacKEUyY 
éuperéis éxovoav tod xdcuov. év EF huepaics yap éyéveto 6 xdopos, xal TH 
éBdduy xatamenavta. 

3. ei obv, dyatv, eZouodoyobpevos 6 Addy xal thy xedadyy puddcowy 
tov Oypiou xata TO Mpdctayua Tov Beod exuiuynoetar THY Avpav, ToUTETTI 
xataxorovbyoet Tois <mpootayuact> Tod Oeod [Toutéott TetGduevos TH von], 
Tapaxeiuevov avtd Tov UTEhavov Aneta: édv OE dueAnoy, cvyxateverOnoeTat 
TH UToxEtrevy Onplw xal TO wEpos Eel, yat, ueTa Tot Oypiov. 
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just as Moses affirms, guards the head of the Serpent, and the Serpent 
keeps watch over his heel.!4° To quote Aratos: 


He has the sole of his right foot on the twisted Snake.!%° 


48. 1. There are arrayed, he says, on both sides of him (that is, the 
Kneeler) the Lyre and the Crown (the constellations Lyra and Corona 
Borealis).!5! But he bends a knee and stretches out both hands as if con- 
fessing his sins. 


THE LYRE AND THE CROWN. ‘The Lyre is a musical instrument, invented by 
the Word when he was still very much an infant.!*? 2. From the Greeks we 
learn that Hermes is the Word.!*? Aratos says this about the construction 
of the Lyre: 


... for still in his crib 
Hermes carved it out and said it was to be called “Lyre?!>4 


It has seven strings, and through its seven strings it melodiously maintains 
the whole harmony and construction of the world.!*> For in six days the 
world came to be, and on the seventh there was a cessation.!°° 

3. If then, he says, Adam confesses and watches the head of the beast 
according to the ordinance of God, he will imitate the Lyre—that is, he 
will follow the commands of God and will take the Crown that lies next to 
him.!*’ If he neglects it, Adam will be brought down to the beast crouching 
below and will have his lot, he says, with the beast. 


149. Gen 3:15 LXX. 

150. Aratos, Phaen. 70; also quoted in Ref. 5.16.16 (Peratai). 

151. Aratos, Phaen. 615; 71; 66-68. 

152. For Hermes constructing the Lyre, see Hom. Hymn Merc. 25-67. On the 
constellation Lyra, see Boll, Sphaera, 104-6; Kidd, Aratus, 281. 

153. The identification of Hermes and the Word is common (Plato, Crat. 407e- 
408b; Herakleitos, All. 72; Varro at Augustine, Civ. 7.14; Philo, Legat. 94, 99; Justin, 1 
Apol. 1.22; Cornutus, Nat. d. 16; Plutarch, Is. Os. 54 [Mor. 373b]). 

154. Aratos, Phaen. 268-269. 

155. Cf. Lucian, Astr. 10: 7 dé Avpy Entdurtos éotoa Thy Tév xiveouevwy doTEpwr 
dpuoviny cuveBaMero (“the seven-stringed lyre composed the harmony of the moving 
stars”). 

156. Gen 2:2 LXX. The seven days are the seven chords. Cf. Ref. 6.14.1 (“Simon”). 

157. Ladd mpooteypnact (“commands”) (following Marcovich). For the crown rep- 
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A. goixe O& 6 Ev yovacw exatépwlev emiBar<A>ew Tas velpas xal TobTo 
ev tH¢ Atpas, toto bE Utehdvou ehdmtecbar [totito dé eZouoroyeicbar], 
wg éoti idety dV adtot tod cyjuatos. émPovrevetat dé dudic xal anooTatar 
6 XtEdhavos adtot dn’ &Mov O(n)piov, <tod> pixpotépov dpaxovtos, 6 ort 
yevvnua Tod dudaccopevov bd tot Ev y(d)vact TH Todt. 

5. dvOpwnos O& EoTyxev, Exatéepais tals vepaol (x)aptepHic xatacdhtyywy xal 

? 4 2 rs ith > \ Nn x \ mM 1. > IN 2 rs 
elg TH OTtiow EAxwy (AN) TO Utehavou tov "Odi xal ob ed<v> eharterOar 
Biafouevov tod Utehdv(ov) Td Oyptov: Ogrotyov dé adtdv 6 Apatos xaret, tt 

I 5. € ht no" 2 \ \ I 2 n I I 
KaTExEl THY Opuny Tod "Odews, Em TOV Utehavov eNetv Tetpwpevov. 6. Adyos 
dé, dyotv, éoti<v ovtos 6 év> oxjuaTt dvOpwmou, 6 xwAvwy éml Tov Utédavov 
éAetv TO Onplov, oixtelpwy Tov emtBouAevdmevov UT Tot Apaxovtos, duot xat 
TOU yevvyuatos exetvov. 


7. Avtal dé ai “Apxtot, pyotv, EBdouddes eiol dUo, é& emt dotépwv 
ovyxelueval, diocdiv xticewy eixdves TewTy yap, pyaty, [y] xtlowg h xaTd TOV 
Adau év movoic, <b> 6’Ev yévacw dpmpevoc: deutépa dé xticts éotlv y xaTa 
Xpiortoy, dv yo dvayevvoueda, 6 ot 6’ Odtotiyos <épwpevoc>, avtaywuilou_evos 
TH Onpiw xal xwAvwv Ett TOY UtEhavov ENelv, Tov NTolwacwEevov TH avoowTw. 
8. weyaAn dé Eotiv “Apxtos h EXIxn, pyotv, weyddAns xticews obuBorov, mpd¢ 
Hv TA€ovaw “EMyvec—toutéott mpd Hv TawWevovtar—xal <y> did tév tod 
Bou d_epduevor xupatwy émaxorovbotow: édtxyy te oboav Thy TowavTny 
xticiw—H didacxariav 7 codlav—eis Ta dTtlow d&yovoay Tos Emomevous TH 
TOLAUTY XTICEL* TTPO Yap TIS <n> TIS EAlens Tpoonyopia, xal dvaxvxAwots 
éml Tk avTd eivat doxet. 

9. wixpd d& <éo>tv y EtEpa Apxtos, oiovel Tis eine THs OeuTEpac xTicEWs, 
THC xata Oedv xtiobeloncs: dAtyot yap, Hyotv, eiolv of did tho oteva{g 6000 
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4. The Kneeler appears to stretch out his hands on both sides, touching 
both Lyre and Crown, as one can see through his posture. Nevertheless, 
another beast conspires after his Crown and draws it away. He is the smaller 
Serpent, who is an offspring of the one kept in check by the Kneeler’s foot.!°8 


THE SNAKEHOLDER. 5. But a man stands there vigorously choking the 
Snake with both hands, dragging it back away from the Crown, and not 
permitting the beast to break free and reach the Crown. Aratos calls him 
“Snakeholder” (the constellation Ophiuchos), because he restrains the 
attack of the Snake as it tries to advance on the Crown. 6. This figure is 
the Word in human form, he says, who prevents the beast from reaching 
the Crown out of pity for the one against whom the Serpent conspires in 
cahoots with his spawn.!>? 


THE BEARS. 7. The very Bears (Ursa Major and Ursa Minor), he says, are 
two hebdomads consisting of seven stars.'© They are images of a double 
creation. The first creation, he says, is that of Adam, characterized by toils 
and shown as the Kneeler. The second creation is that of Christ, through 
which we are reborn. This is shown as the Snakeholder, striving with the 
beast and preventing it from reaching the Crown that was prepared for 
humanity. 8. The Great Bear is Helike, he says, a symbol of the great cre- 
ation by which the Greeks navigate (that is, by which they are educated).'©! 
This they follow, as they are tossed on the waves of life. Such a creation (or 
instruction, or wisdom) is helix-shaped, leading those who follow it in a 
backward direction.!© This is because the name Helike means “turning” 
and he considers the turning to mean revolution back to the same position. 

9. The other Bear is small, as though an image of the second creation 
created in the likeness of God. For few, he says, are those who travel on 


resenting Christian salvation, see 1 Cor 9:25; 1 Pet 5:4. On the constellation Corona, 
see Kidd, Aratus, 204-5. 

158. The smaller serpent is the constellation Serpens. See Aratos, Phaen. 82-87, 
with Kidd, Aratus, 206. 

159. Aratos, Phaen. 74-87. 

160. Aratos, Phaen. 26-30; cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 6.16.143.1 (émta ... dyyéAwy 
doxovtes ... emtaotepot dé ai &pxtot (“there are seven rulers of angels ... and the Bears 
constitute seven stars”]). 

161. Aratos, Phaen. 37-38. 

162. Cf. Scholium in Arat. 35 (J. Martin). 
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MOpevopevol. oTEV<v> dE <dddv> A€youow eivat THY Kuvocouptda, mpds Hv 6 
‘Apatds pyaw tt of Dddviot vauti(A)Aovtat. Xidovious dé amd wepous elpyxev 6 
“Apatos <tovs> Doivinas, did TO evar thy Dowinwy codtav bavpactyy, Dotvixas 
d& elvan “EMyves Agyouct tobs amd TH "Epudpas Bardoons wetoixyoavtas cic 
totitov Tov yBpov, ot xal viv oixotiot Toit yap ‘Hpoddtw doxel. 


10. Kuvdcoupa dé, pyatv, <éotiv> abdty y Apxtos, H xtlowg 7 Oeutépa, 7 
ulxpa, 7 oTEVY 60d, xai odyt y “EAlxy: od yap sig TH dmtlow dyel, AW’ eis TH 
Zumpoobe én’ evetas Tovs Emopévous <adTh> ddnyel, x<Uwv> TIS ov. KVWY 
yap 6 Adyos, totto nev hpoupdiv xal puddcowy TO emtBovAevduevoy vo Téy 
Abxwy Toiuviov, Toto de and tH xTicews TH Aypia xuvnydv xal diadbelpwy, 
tovTo de yevvdly Ta TavTA xal, W<¢> Oh Hact, xVwWY, ToUTETTI yevvdiv. 

11. évtebOev, haciv, 6"Apatog mept THs Tov Kuvos avatoAre Aéywv elpnxev 
obtw¢* Kuvoc d& dvatetAavtos odxett butadtal epevoarvto. toto éotw 6 Aéyet 
Ta huTevdoweva uta sig THY yHv Expl THS TOU Kuvog dvatoAjjs ToMaxis uy 
OiCoPorncavta Guws teOyAE HUMoIS xat evdelxvuTat Tots BAEmovow Ott EoTat 
tedeohopa xal patvetar Civta, ovx Exovta Cony amd tio Ailys év adtots: 12. 
émrerdav dE <> Tod Kuvdc dvatoAy yévytat, bd too Kuvds ta Civta ard THY 
vexpdy dtaxptvetat wapatvetar yap dvtws Soa odx ép<p>iloBdAncev. oUtos ody, 
dyotv, 6 Kiwy, Adyos tig dy Betos, «<Cavtwy xal vexpiiv xpitig» xabéotyxe. 

xalamep <éml> TH<v> duty 6 Kiwy To dotpov emi<otatys> THs xTITEWSs 
Cewpettat, ottws emt THY ovpaviw(y) duTHv, dyot, THv avOpwmwy, 6 Adyos. 
13. did THY ToLadTyy ody aitiav y Sevtépa xtictc, Kuvdcoupa, Aoyixc uticews 
(cix)@(v) EoTyxev ev ovpavdi. 
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the narrow path.!® They say that the narrow path is Cynosura. This is the 
guiding star, as Aratos says, of the Sidonians.!* Aratos speaks of the Sido- 
nians by synecdoche for the Phoenicians, since the wisdom of the Phoeni- 
cians is impressive. The Greeks, however, say that Phoenicians migrated 
from the Red Sea to the region where they now live. (This is the opinion of 
Herodotos.)!® 


THE DOG STAR. 10. This Bear, he says, is Cynosura, the “Dog Tail,” the 
second, smaller creation, the narrow path, and not Helike (ie., “turning”). 
This is because Cynosura leads not backward but forward, guiding those 
who follow it on the straight path, since it is a dog [xUwv]. For the Word is 
a dog who guards and keeps the flock, against which wolves conspire. He 
hunts and destroys the beasts out of creation and generates all things. They 
actually claim that he conceives [xvwy] (that is, “generates”) all things. 

11. Next, they say, Aratos speaks about the rising of the Dog Star, or 
Sirius. When the Dog rises, no longer does “herbage” give a false appear- 
ance. Aratos explains that plants planted in the soil up until the rising of 
the Dog Star often do not send out roots even though they sprout leaves 
and indicate to onlookers that they will bear mature fruit. They appear to 
be alive but do not have life in themselves from the root.!©° 12. But when 
the Dog Star rises, it will distinguish the living from the dead—for what 
did not send out roots truly withers. So this Dog Star, he says, is a divine 
Word, established as “judge of the living and the dead”!®” 

Just as the Dog Star is viewed as the overseer of the plants of creation, 
so, he says, the Word oversees the heavenly plants (that is, human beings).!° 
13. By this sort of reasoning, the second creation, Cynosura, stands in 
heaven as an image of rational creation. 


163. Matt 7:14. 

164. Aratos, Phaen. 44. 

165. Aratos, Phaen. 39. Cf. Herodotos, Hist. 1.1. See further Kidd, Aratus, 189-90. 

166. Aratos, Phaen. 332-335; cf. Mark 4:17. 

167. Cf. Acts 10:42; 2 Tim 4:1 (Christ as judge of living and the dead). The associa- 
tion of the Dog Star and Christ derives in part from Aratos’s derivation of the name of 
the Dog Star from the verb cetpidaw (“to be hot/scorching”) (Phaen. 330-332; cf. Kidd, 
Aratus, 307-8). The heat represents the heat of Christ’s judgment (Hegedus, Early 
Christianity, 285). 

168. Marcovich emends ént to émotatyg (“overseer”). For humans as heavenly 
plants, see Plato, Tim. 90a. 
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uéoos dé 6 Apdxwy tay dU0 xticewy bm(o)t(Elv)etal, TH aNd THS weycAns 
xTITEWS KWAVWY ETL THY WIXPAV KTIOW LEeTEAOEly, TA TE Ev TH <uEyaAn> xTicEL 
xaleotyxdta—xabamep Tov Ev yovaci—napadvAdcowy <xal> typdv més 
Kal Tie TPOTOV ExaTTOV <TéVv> ev TH wlxpd xTice xabeotyxe. 14. ThpEitaL 
dé xat avTOS KATA THY KEhaAyy, dyaiv, Und TOD Odtovyov. ality, pyatv, <tHs 
xtloews> eixey Eotyxev ev obpavg, codta tis odoa Tots (dev Suvapevors. El dé 
got doades xata<voyce> TotTo, dv dMyg eixdvos, hyoty, H xtlowg drddoxer 
hirogodeiv. 


ra 


mepl no 6 Apatos elpyxev ottwe 
Ove’ dpa Kyobyos woyepov yevos eis didao. 


49. 1.0 Kndetc, dyatv, adtot éott TAnctov xai y Kac<o>témeta xal <y> 
Avdpouéda xal 6 Tlepoetc, weyara tig xticews yodupata Tos (deity duvapevorc. 
Kydéa yap drow eivat tov Addu, thy Kac<o>témeiav Evav, thy Avdpopédav 
THY Audotépwy ToUTwY Puxny, TOV Ilepcéa Adyov, Ttepwrov Atos eyyovov, TO 
Kijtos tO émiBovdov Onplov. 2. obd’ en’ &Mov tiva TovTwy AW emi udvynv THY 
Avdpouedav epyetat Td Ayptov, 6 dmoxtetvas [ob] xal thy Avdpouddav mpdc 
éautov AaBwy, Exdotov dedenevyy TH Oyplw, 6 Adyos, byatv, 6 Ilepoeds Aveta. 
Tlepoeds dé éotw 6 (0)m(d)mtepos wv, 6 mepaivwy Exatépous Tovs moAouS dice 
LETNS THS YHo Kal oTPEhwy Tov xdgLOV. 


” \ \ \ ” \ \ ~ \ b] lat I co”, £ 
3. Gott O& Tapa tas “Apxtous xal TO mvetua Td ev TH xdoUW, 6 "Opus, 6 
Ktxvos, (uouc)ixov Gov, tod Geiov cbuBorov mvebuatos, ott Tpd¢ adtots HOY 
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In the middle of the two creations, the Serpent stretches up from below, 
preventing the events of the great creation from shifting to the smaller. He 
protects the things established in the great creation (just like the Kneeler) 
and watches over the condition established for each of the realities in the 
smaller creation. 14. All the while, he says, he is guarded by the Snake- 
holder, who keeps watch above his head. This image of creation, he says, 
stands fixed in heaven as wisdom to those with eyes to see it. But if this is 
hard to understand, he says, creation teaches us to seek wisdom through 
another illustration.!© 


CEPHEUS, CASSIOPEIA, ANDROMEDA, AND PERSEUS. Aratos speaks of the illus- 
tration as follows: 


Nor then the wretched family of Cepheus in Hades!7° 


49. 1. Near the Serpent, he says, is Cepheus as well as the constella- 
tions Cassiopeia, Andromeda, and Perseus—gigantic pictures of creation 
for those with eyes to see them. He says that Cepheus is Adam, Cassiopeia 
Eve, and Andromeda the soul of both; Perseus, winged offspring of Zeus, is 
the Word, and the Sea Monster (the constellation Cetus) is the conspiring 
beast.!7! 2. The beast comes to none of these except Andromeda alone.!”2 
The Word, Perseus, kills the beast, he says, takes Andromeda to himself 
(since she was chained as an offering to the beast), and delivers her.!7 Per- 
seus is the swift-winged axis that extends across both poles through the 
middle of the earth and causes the cosmos to revolve. 


THE SWAN. 3. Located by the Bears there is also “the Spirit in the world,” 
which is the Bird or Swan (the constellation Cygnus).!”4 Now the Swan is a 


169. Marcovich emends xatd to xatavoycet (here: “to understand”). Wendland 
preferred to delete xatd. 

170. Aratos, Phaen. 179 (where the text has ‘Iacidao not eis aida). Cf. Ref. 4.50.2 
(év ‘Atdou). 

171. For Perseus and Christ, see Justin, 1 Apol. 22.5; Dial. 67.2; 70.5. 

172. Aratos, Phaen., 354. 

173. For the story of Perseus saving Andromeda, see Ps.-Apoll., Bibl. 2.4.3; Ovid, 
Metam. 4.663-752. On the catasterisms of these figures see Ps.-Eratosthenes, Cataster. 
15-17 (Olivieri, 19-21); Manilius, Astron. 5.540-618. 

174. Aratos, Phaen. 272-281, with Kidd, Aratus, 284-85; Scholia in Arat. 275 (J. 
Martin); Ps.-Eratosthenes, Cataster. 25 (Olivieri, 30-32). 
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TOIS TEPUACL yevouevov Tot Blou udvov dew méepuxe, «ueTa ayabijc EAmidoc» 
THS KTITEWS THS Tovnpas aTAA<A>agcouevov, Uuvous avaTéumov TH Hed). 

4. xapxtvor dé xat tTapor xat Adovtes xl xptol xal atyes xal Eprdor xal Soa 
dra Onpla did tév dotpwv dvoudletar xate Tov odpavor eixdves OH, dyaty, cicl 
xal mapadelypata, ad’ avy uetabAnty xtlows AapBdvouca tas idéac ToLowTwY 
Cowy yivetat TANpNS. 

50. 1. Tovtois xpwpevor tois Adyots anativ voutlover moMous, sao1 
TEPLEPYOTEPOV Tots AoTPOAdYoIs MpoTEexoUCLY, EvtedOev THY DeocePelav UVITTAY 
TELPWLEVOL, LAXPAY aTEUdaivovgay THs TOUTWY UTOAHPEws. 

dtd, &yamntol, pvywuev TO uixpobatduactov Tot dpvibos tod wtou: Tatta 
yap xal te To1dde dpynats éott, xal odx dAnbeta. 2. ode yap Ta dotpa Tatra 
dnAct, AMa idtws of AvOpwror mpd emtionueiwolv tTwwv dotpwv dvduata 
<abtoic> obtws émexdAcoay, iva adtois etoyua 7. th yp &pxtov } déovtos 
7 epldwy 7 bdpoydou 7 Knbéws 7 Avdpouédas 7 tév ev ‘Atdou dvonralouevy 
eldwrwy duotov éxouat dotEp|s dleoTAppLevol XAT TOV OUpAVdY—TOAD <pEVTOL> 
ueta(ye)veotep(wy) yeyevnuevwr ToUTwY THY avOpwTwY xal THY dvouaTwY h 
T()v dotpwy cuveotyxe yeveric—, iva xat of aipetixol x(a)tamAayevtes TO 
Bativua ottws ekepydowvtat, O(a) <té&v> t(o1)O(v)de Adywv ta ila Sdyuata 
TUVLCTAY <TELPWLEVOL>} 


51.1. AW émel oxeddov toa aipeois did THs aplOuntixhs tTexvns ehetipev 
EBdouddwy pétpa xat aiwvwy tivas MpoBoAdc, aMwv GAws THY TExYNV 
diacnavtwy xat Tots dvduact povov diad<A>accdvtwy—tovTwy dé avtots 
diddoxarocs yivetat Tlu@aydpas, mpéitos eis “EMyvas an’ Altyimtou tovs 
totovtous apliOuovs mapadovc—, doxet unde totito mapadimeiv, ad did 
cuvtduou deiavtas emt tHy THY Cytoupevwn anddeikw xwphoat. 

2. yeydvacw dpibunti<xol> xal yewuetpar—ois pdAiota tas apes 
maperyyxévat doxet modtos Tlvbaydpas—, xal odtor THv dpibudiy eic dretpov 
del Mpoxwpeiv Juvapevwv TH ToAUTAaCIATUG xal TOIs CYHUATL TAS MPWTAS 
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musical animal, a symbol of the divine Spirit, because only when it comes 
to the end of its life does it instinctually sing. That is, it sends up hymns to 
God when it is being released from an evil creation with good hope. 

4. But crabs, bulls, lions, rams, goats, kids, and whatever other beast is 
named in the stars are—we are to believe—heavenly images, he says, and 
models from which changing creation receives the forms of such animals 
and becomes full. 

50. 1. Using these discourses, the heretics suppose that they can deceive 
many who devote themselves too inquisitively to astrologers. From these 
stories, they try to instill reverence toward God—though their reverence is 
far different from what they suppose. 

Therefore, beloved, let us flee the naive amazement of the horned owl! 
For these teachings and those like them are a dancing trick and not the 
truth. 2. Nor in fact do the stars reveal these teachings, but people have 
idiosyncratically given them names to indicate certain stars so that they are 
easy to distinguish. What do the stars spread out across the whole heaven 
have in common with the figures of a bear or a lion or a kid or a water 
pourer or Cepheus or Andromeda or the famous shades in Hades? These 
people—and their names—came about a long time after the origin of the 
stars! So what right do the heretics have who, struck with wonder, concoct 
this spectacle, trying through such stories to contrive their own teachings?!” 


PYTHAGOREAN MATHEMATICS 


51. 1. Almost every heresy has used arithmetic to discover hebdomadal 
measurements and emanations of aeons, each one variously pulling arith- 
metic to pieces and only changing the names. In these matters, Pythago- 
ras became their teacher. He was the first to transmit such numbers from 
Egypt to Greece. Such being the case, it seems fitting not to omit this either. 
So, after I have presented a summary, I will proceed to my proof of the 
topics researched.!7° 

2. Now arithmeticians and geometers have long been around. Among 
their number, it was Pythagoras in particular, it seems, who first provided 
them with their first principles. These men took their first principles from 


175. Marcovich adds metpaevor (“trying”). Cf. the argument in Ref. 4.6.3; 4.27.2; 
Sext. Emp., Math. 5.97-99. On the shades in Hades, see further Boll, Sphaera, 246-51. 

176. As Ref. 4.51.3, 9, 14 below indicate, our author considered this material (in 
part a review of Ref. 1.2.5-10) as important background and source material for Simo- 
nian and Valentinian teaching in book 6. 
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ZhaBov apxas oiovel Oewpyntag rovw TH Adyw. yewueTpias yap, wo oT 
évidetv, onueidv éotiv apyy, auepes <dv>° dm’ exetvou d& Tov oyueiou TH 
TEXYN 7 THY aTEelpwy oxNUATwY [ad TOU onuEtou] yéveotc evpioxeTat. 3. puEv 
yap TO onuciov em uijxos yivetat ypauun [weta THY prow], TEpas exovca 
oyuetov: ypayuy O€ émtl TATOS pueion émimedov yewvd, mEpata dé Tot émimédov 
yeaupat emimedov d& puév cic Bdbos ylvetat oiua otepeod dé UndpZavtos 
obtws, && éhayiotou onuelou mavterdis H tot weyddou cwuatos Uréoty vers. 
Kal TOUTS EoTIv O A€yel Vinwy oUTwWS TO IXpoV Eye EoTal, olovel (7)nUEiov 
dv, TO Oe Meya aMEpavtov, xaTaxoAovbody TH yewueTpouLevw cyuElw. 


4. Tic de dpibuntixiis xata ovv0eow <mepi>exovons THY diAocodiav 
ApiOno¢ yeyovev <TpWtos> apy, OTEp EOTIY, AOplOToOV, AxaTaAnTTOV, Eywv ev 
éautd) Tavtas Tous én’ dmetpov eAOetv duvaprevous dpiOuods xata Td TAHOGOs. 
THY O& aplOudy dpyy yeyove xal? UndoTacIy H TOWTY LoVvac, HrIs EoT! Lovas 
dpony, yevrvdoa tatpixtis Tols &Mous mavtac apiOnovs. 5. devtEpov 7 duds, 
OHAus apiOuds, 6 dé avTOS xal dptios Ud Thy dplOuntixdy xareitat. tpitov 7 
TpLds, apibuds dpoyy: ovtos xal mepicads Ond THY dpiOuntixdy vevowobernTaL 
xareiobar. éd’ dract dé touts H TeTpAs, OFAUS dptOuds, 6 dE adTd¢ [ovTOS] xal 
dptios xareitat, ti OHAUS eott. 6. yeydvacw ovv ol mavtes dpLOuol Anpbevtes 
amd [tot] yévoug téccapes—adpiOuds OE Av Td yévos ddpiatoc—, ad’ dv 6 
TEAELOS adToIS apiOuUds cuvécTyxEV, y Jexds TO yap Ev, UO, Tpia, TEccapa 
ylvetat déxa, wo TpoamodedelxTal, Eav Exdotw THY aplbudyv duddcoyntat xat’ 
ovciav dvoua TO oixetov. 7. atty éotlv y xata Ilvbaydpay tepa Tetpaxtus, 


<myyn> devdov dicews pilwpat’ éyouoa 


év éautTy, TouTet! ToUs &Mouc mavtas dpiOuovs: 6 yap Evdexa xal <d> 
dwdexa xat of Aoimol THY dpyny THs yevecews and TOU déxa AauBdvovot. 
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numbers that can extend continuously by multiplication to infinity. They 
took the first principles of geometric figures as those who theorize by logic 
alone. For one can see that a point, being indivisible, is the first principle 
of geometry. From that point, the generation of infinite shapes was discov- 
ered by the art of geometry. 3. For the point extended in length becomes 
a line, ending in another point. A line extended in breadth produces a 
surface, ending in another line. A surface extended in depth becomes a 
three-dimensional body. This is how a solid body comes into being. So, 
from the smallest point, there is constituted the entire structure of a mas- 
sive body.'”” Now this is what Simon means by his saying, “The small will 
become great.” It is as if what is “small” were a point, and what is “great” 
something infinitely extended, in accordance with the geometrical point.!”8 


THE ORIGIN OF NUMBERS. 4. The beginning of arithmetic, which encom- 
passes philosophy according to a process of calculation, is the primal 
number.!”? It is unlimited and incomprehensible and has in itself all the 
numbers that are able to approach infinity by multiplication. The primal 
monad is by nature the first principle of numbers. The monad is male, 
generating all the other numbers as a father. 5. The second number is 
the dyad, a female number called “even” by the arithmeticians. The third 
number is the triad, a male number, as a rule called “odd” by the arith- 
meticians. Over all these is the tetrad, which is also called “even,” since 
it is female. 6. Thus all the numbers arose, stemming from four classes 
(number itself being an undefined class). From these classes, the perfect 
number was composed: the decad. For one plus two plus three plus four 
equals ten, as shown previously, if we preserve for each of the numbers 
their essential and appropriate name. 7. This is, according to Pythagoras, 
“the holy Tetraktys”: 


A fount possessing the roots of ever-flowing nature 


in itself. That is, it contains all the other numbers. For eleven, twelve, and 
the rest receive their source of being from ten. 


177. Cf. Sext Emp., Math. 3.19-20; 4.4-5; 7.99-100; 9.380-381; Philo, Opif. 49; 
Decal. 24-26; Euclid, Elem. I def. 1; 3; 6; XI def. 2 and Schol. V (Heiberg, 78,15). 

178. Cf. Ref. 5.9.5 (Naassenes); 6.14.6 (“Simon”). 

179. Marcovich emends éxovoys to Teptexovoys (“encompasses”) and adds mpéitos 
(“primal”) from Ref. 1.2.5. 
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TAUTNS THS Jexddos, TO(H) TEe(AEl)ov apiOnod, Ta Téecoapa xareitat LEN 


1. apt8ndc, 
2. povas, 
3. dvvauic, 
4. xvBos. 


8. ol¢ émimAoxal nal wikers mpds yéveot(v) (ad)Ejoews ylvovtal, xate 
vow tov yovipov apibudv emiteAotoat Stav yap ddvayis avTH eh’ EauTHY 
xuPicOjcetal, yéyove duvapoddvayic Stav dé dvvapic emi xUBov, yeyove 
duvaydxuBoc dtav dé xdBoc emi xUBov, yeyove xuBdxuBos ws ylvecbat Tous 
navtas apiOuovs Extd, va y THY ywouevwn yéveots yevntat é& EBdouddoc, 

HTS Eottv" 


apibudc, 

Lovas, 

dUvamis, 

xUBos, 
duvapodvvams, 
duvaydxuBos, 
xuBdoxuBos. 


NOY OT oR Ge ni 


9. Tavtyy thy EBdoudda Lipwy xat Odarevtivos dvéuacw evdiaMakavres 
eétepatoAdyyaay, Umdbecw Eautoic evtedOev cxyedidouvtes. 6 wev yap Viuwy 
<avTyy> otTws “adel votic, émivoia, dvoua, pwvy, Aoytouds, evOdunots, 6 
EoT Ms TAS oTHTOEVOS xal OdarevTivos: vos, dAnBeta, Adyos, Cwy, dvOowmnos, 
exxAnata xal 6 TaTyp cuvaplOuotMEvos, KAT<d T>AUTA ToIs THY aplOUNTIXAY 
noxyxoat pirogodptav: we dyvwatov ToMots Pavudoavtes, xataxoAovlyoavtes, 
TAS Ud’ avTHY emivoyfetous aipecels TUVETTICAVTO. 
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There are what are called “four components” of the decad, or perfect 
number: 


number, 

a single number (x), 

a squared number (x?), and 
a cubed number (x3).!8° 


eh 


8. From these components, there arise further multiplications and 
combinations for the origin of growth, bringing to natural completion the 
productive number. For x? times x’ is a square squared (x*).!8! When x? is 
multiplied by x3, it becomes a cube squared (x°). When x? is multiplied by 
x°, it becomes a cube cubed (x°). Accordingly, all the numbers from which 
come the origin of all generated beings are seven: 


number, 

a single number, 

the squared number, 
the cubed number, 
the square squared, 
the cube squared, and 
the cube cubed. 


SOY St ee ao 


APPLICATION TO SIMONIAN AND VALENTINIAN THOUGHT. 9. Simon and Val- 
entinus recounted wondrous myths about this hebdomad (changing out 
the names), to improvise a basic theorem for themselves. Simon calls it 
“Mind, Thought, Name, Voice, Reasoning, Conception, and the One Who 
Stood, Stands, and Will Stand.”!*? Valentinus calls the hebdomad “Mind, 
Truth, Word, Life, Human, Church’—and added to them the Father. He 
did so according to the same principles as those who practice the phi- 
losophy of arithmetic.!*? Struck with wonder by this philosophy—as 
something unknown to the masses—they imitated it and established their 
own contrived heresies. 


180. For the four components of number, see Kalvesmaki, Theology, 181-82. 

181. For xuBicOjoetar (xuBic6% in Ref. 1.2.10) meaning modAumAacidlew (“multi- 
ply”), see Roeper, “Emendationsversuche,” 532. 

182. Cf. Ref. 6.12.2. 

183. Cf. Ref. 6.29.6-7. 
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10. Twés ev otv xal amd iatpuets cuviotiy tas EBdouddac metpdivta, 
exTAayevtes emt TH Tov eyxehddou avatouy, A€yovtes thy Tot TMavtoc 
ovctav xat Uva xal matpixyy Gerdtyta amd THs TOO eyxedarAou dialécews 
diddoxerbat. 11. 6 yap éynédaros xtpiov wépos dv Tod mavtds (ow) uat(o)s 
ETXELTAL ATPEUNS Kal AxlvyToS, EvTos EauTod Eywy TO Tretuc. 

ZoTL wev ovv y ToLavTy totopla odx amibavoc, waxpa(v) dé THe TobTwY 
eTiyelpnoews. 6 ev yap eéyxedados dvatunelc Evdov eet Td xadovmevov 
xapdplov, ov éxatépwhev buéves cicl AemrTol, os mtEpUyia Tpocayopevoucty, 
npéua UNO Tol Mvevatos xivovmeva Kal TAA amEehavvovta TO TveduUa ET 
THY Tapeyxedarida. 12. 6 diatpeyor did Tivos dyyetou xakduw eoixdtos Ertl TO 
KwVvaplov XwpEl, @ MPdoxElTal TO oTOULOY THS Mapeyxeharidos, exdexduevov 
Td Olatpevov Tretia xat dvadiddv emt Tov vwtiatov Aeydwevov uveddv, bOev 
may To cua pvetarauBaver TO TrvevLaTixdr, Macdv tév aptypidiv dixnv 
xAddou ex ToUTOU Tot c&yyelou npthUevwv. ov Td Tépas emt TH yevvyntind dyyeia 
tepuatifeta dbev xa Ta omépuata e& éyxeddrAov did tic dadvos ywpodvta 
exxplveTat. 

13. dott 0 TO oxXHUa THs Ta(p)eynedaridos Eo1xds xeharH dpdxovtos, 
Mepl ov TOA(D)s 6 Adyos Tois «THo Wevdwwduou yvwcews> ylvetat, xabas 
émidelZouev. 

Etepat O& éx Tod éyxeddrAou pvovrar E& ovlvyiat, al mept thy xedadyy 
dlixvotpevat cuveyouat TH <dvw Tol> awuatoc, ev aT MEpatovpevat’ 7 
de EBddun ex tHo mapeynedhadtidos cig tT xdTwW TOU Aovrot awuatos, xabwe 
el'mouer. 

14. xal mept toUToU dé TOADS 6 Adyos, BOev xat Linwy xal Ovarevtivos 
evpedyoovtat xat evtetbev achopuas eiAndotes, xai el wy duodoyotev, dvtec 
mpatov Wetorat, eit(a) aipetixol. 
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HEBDOMADS AND BRAIN ANATOMY 


10. Now some try to confirm their hebdomads from medical science, 
since they are struck with wonder by the anatomy of the brain. They say 
that the substance, power, and paternal divinity of the universe is taught 
from the structure of the brain. 11. For the brain, being the ruling part of 
the whole body, sits unshaken and unmoved and contains breath in itself.!84 

Such a report is not unconvincing but miles away from their argu- 
ment. For the brain when cut into sections has within it what is called the 
“fornix” surrounded on both sides by thin membranes called “wings” that 
are gently moved by the breath. These membranes drive back the breath 
into the cerebellum.!*° 12. The breath blows through a tube-like vessel and 
goes to the pineal gland, which is connected to the cerebellum via an open- 
ing.!8° The pineal gland receives the breath as it rushes in and transmits it 
to the so-called spinal marrow. From the spinal marrow, the entire body 
shares in pneumatic substance, since all the arteries are fed like a branch 
from this main artery, which ends at the reproductive cavities. Here the 
sperm from the brain is secreted as it circulates through the loins.!°” 

13. The shape of the cerebellum resembles the head of a serpent (this 
is something frequently chattered about, as I shall demonstrate, in the 
“knowledge falsely so called”).188 

Six other paired vessels grow out of the brain. They circulate all around 
the head, maintain the upper parts of the body, and terminate in the head.!*? 
The seventh pair proceeds from the cerebellum into the remaining lower 
parts of the body, as I said. 

14. The account about this is extensive. From it, both Simon and Val- 
entinus will be found to have taken their starting points—even if they deny 
it—since they are first of all liars, then heretics. 


184. The anonymous brain simile here anticipates the brain analogy in the Peratic 
report (Ref. 5.17.11-12; cf. the Naassenes in Ref. 5.9.15). 

185. For xaydptov, see Galen, Usu part. 8.11 (Helmreich, 1:484,9-11). 

186. For xwvaptov, see Galen, Usu part. 8.14 (Helmreich, 1:489,14-26). 

187. Cf. Ps.-Hippocrates, Generat. (Ilept Tovi¢) 1 (Joly, 44); Galen, Usu part. 9.4 
(Helmreich, 2:12,20). See further, Jared Secord, “Medicine and Sophistry in Hippoly- 
tus’ Refutatio, StPatr 65 (2013): 217-24 (222-24). 

188. “Knowledge falsely so called” (pevdwvduou yvwcews) is taken from 1 Tim 
6:20b. 

189. Marcovich adds &vw tot (here: “upper parts of the”). 
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érel ovv xal Tatra doxet ixavéds nuds éx(te)betobar, mavta te Te Joxotivta 
<GAnOy> elvor tH emyeiou didogodias Sdyyata mepretAnrta év Técoapor 
BiBAtots, doxet Ertl Tods TOUTWY ywpEiv UalyTas, UaMov de xAEWIAd(yous). 
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CONCLUSION 


Since, then, I have fully presented these additional matters, and since 
all the doctrines of the earthly philosophy supposed to be true are encom- 
passed in four books, it is fitting to proceed to the disciples of the philoso- 
phers—or rather, their plagiarizers.!°° 


190. Marcovich adds éA76¥ (here: “true”). 


TOY KATA IIAXON AIPEXEQN EAETXOY E 


1. Tade éveotw év TH Téunty Tod xaTa Tacty aipécewy EAEyyou" 
2. Tiva ot Na<xa>convol A€youaw, ot Eautods yywatinovs anoxadotytes, 
Vo b] nN I a I ee 3 4 2 I 
xal bt éxetva doypatifovew & mpdtepov of EMyvwv didrdoodor edoypaticay 
xal of TH mvoTIXd Mapaddvtes, ad’ wy TAS ahopuas AaBdvTes aipécetc 
TUVETTHTQVTO. 
i r \ n ‘2 nD ‘oo x b) 4 ny i lat 

3. Kal tiva ta tots Tlepatais doxotvta, xat dtt uy amd tév dylwy ypadbdiv 
TO Odypa avtois cuviotatat, dW and dotporoyixys. 

4. Tis 6 xata tTovs XnPiavols Adyoc, xal ott amd THv xab? “EMyvac 
copay xAeWiAoynoavtes Moucaiou xat Aivou xal Opdéws To ddyua éautéiv 
CUVEXATTUGAY. 

5. Tiva ta lovotivy doxotvyta, xai ott uy amd Thy dyiwv ypabéiv Td ddypna 
avT@ cuviotatal, AM’ éx tav Hpoddtov tot irtopioypddou tepatoAoytdiv. 


6. 1. Ildvu vouile memovnnévws <hudcs> ta ddZavta mcr toils xd? 
"EMyvas te xal BapBapous <ptrocddhots> mepl te TOU Oetov xai TH TOU xdoMou 
Onutoupylas éxtebeiobar ev talc mpd tavtys técoapar BiBAoic: av ovdE TH 
meplepya atoxadvpas, od Tov TuxdvTa Tévov dvadédeyuat Tois Evtuyyavovot, 
MpotpeTowevos ToMovs mpos HiAouab(elav) xal doddrciav Tho TMepl tHy 
dAnferav yywoews. 2. MeptrelteTat Tolvuv eml Tov THY aipecewy EAeyxov Opudy: 
(t)ov(tov) xapw xal te mpoeipyyeva hutv extebeiueba: ad’ dv Tas adopuds 
uetacyovtes oi aipeoidpyat, dixyy mardaoppadwy (cuyx)attucavtes Tpd¢ TOV 
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BOOK 5 


[TABLE OF CONTENTS] 


1. These are the contents of the fifth book of the Refutation of All 
Heresies. 

2. The teaching of the Naassenes, who call themselves “gnostics.” The 
proof that what they pronounce, the philosophers of the Greeks and tra- 
dents of the mysteries pronounced beforehand. The Naassenes took their 
starting points from them and concocted heresies. 

3. The teachings of the Peratai, and the proof that they composed their 
teaching not from the holy scriptures but from astrology. 

4. The Sethian report, with proof that they patched together their teach- 
ing by plagiarizing from the Greek sages Musaios, Linos, and Orpheus. 

5, The teachings of Justin, with proof that he composed his doctrine 
not from the holy scriptures but from the fantastical tales of the historical 
writer Herodotos. 


INTRODUCTION 


6. 1. I believe that, with great toil, I have in the previous four books 
fully presented the theories of all Greek and foreign philosophers about 
the divine and the fashioning of the world—whose meddlesome inquiries 
I have exposed.! I have not published any old labor for my readers, since 
I have exhorted many to diligent study and secure knowledge concern- 
ing truth. 2. What remains for the present is to begin the refutation of 
heresies. It was for this purpose that I presented the foregoing teachings. 
From them, the chief heretics received their starting points. They, like shoe 
menders, patched together doctrines to fit their peculiar meaning and pre- 


1. Duncker and Schneidewin added $tAccd¢otg (“philosophers”). 
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vr ind A Nn ny I ¢ \ I nN Nn 
idtov votv, Ta THyv TaAadv obdAuata ws xavd mapelecav Tots TAavacbat 
duvapevois, ws év Tois dxoAovBors det¥ouev. 


3. To Aowmov mpoxarettar nudic 6 ypdvos éml THY THY TpoKElmevwn 
mpaypatetav ywpelv, dpkacba dé and tHv tetoAunxdtwv tov attiov Tic 
TAavys yevouevov dw vuveiv did Tiwwy Edyupyuevwv xata <tyV> avdtod 
évépyetav Adywv. of ovv lepets xat mpootatat Tot ddyyatos yeyevyvta mpwToL 
emixrnbevtes Naacoyvol, tH EBpatd: wri ottws wvowacuévoi—vaas yap 6 
dig xaACiTAt'—4. weTa dé Tata EmexdAcoay EavTods yywotiKous, ddaxovTEs 
udvot te B&On ywwoxev. €& dv dnouepiobevtes moMol ToAvaKLOH THY alpecw 
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sented the errors of the ancients as newfangled teachings to those suscep- 
tible to deceit—as I will show in what follows. 


NAASSENES 


3. For what remains, time bids me to advance to the discussion of those 
heresies that I have proposed, and to begin with those who have dared 
to sing hymns to the one who became the cause of deceit—the snake— 
by means of certain lyrics invented under his influence.* Now the priests 
and leaders of this teaching were first called “Naassenes.”? They took this 
name from the Hebrew language (for the snake in Hebrew is called naas).* 
4. Later, they called themselves “gnostics,” claiming that they alone know 
[ywwwoxetv] the deep mysteries.° From these people, many splintered off 


2. Our author thematically groups the Naassenes, Peratai, and Sethians together 
based on snake imagery. In Ref. 5.11.1, he compares them to the many heads of the 
hydra, and in 5.6.6 he asserts that they all derived their starting points from the snake 
(= Satan). Since, apparently, Justin presents the angel Naas (“Snake”) as a main charac- 
ter (5.26.4), he also finds himself among the “snake heresies.” 

3. Richard Reitzenstein viewed the Naassene report (which he called a “Sermon” 
[Predigt]) as “a pagan text with gnostic-Christian scholia ... excerpted by an opponent 
who did not know this state of affairs, and thus first used by” our author (Poimandres: 
Studien zur griechisch-dgyptischen und friihchristlichen Literature [Leipzig: Teubner, 
1904], 82). In a later publication, Reitzenstein conceded influence from Hellenistic 
Jews because many passages from the Hebrew Bible could not be excised without 
violence (Reitzenstein and H. H. Schaeder, Studien zum antiken Synkretismus aus 
Iran und Griechenland [Leipzig: Teubner, 1926], 105-6). Josef Frickel also assumed a 
pagan origin and proposed two gnostic revisions (Hellenistische Erlosung in christlicher 
Deutung: Die gnostischen Naassenerschrift; Quellenkritische Studien, Strukturanalyse, 
Schichtenscheidung, Rekonstruction der Anthropos-Lehrschrift [Leiden: Brill, 1984], 
116-71). More recently, Maria Grazia Lancellotti and Tuomas Rasimus consider the 
Sermon to be a genuinely Christian attempt to explain Greco-Roman myths from a 
consistent ideology (Lancellotti, The Naassenes: A Gnostic Identity among Judaism, 
Christianity, Classical and Ancient Near Eastern Traditions, FARG 35 [Miinster: Ugarit- 
Verlag, 2000], 10-29; Rasimus, Paradise Reconsidered in Gnostic Mythmaking: Rethink- 
ing Sethianism in Light of the Ophite Evidence, NHMS 68 [Leiden: Brill, 2009], 187-88). 

4. For the Hebrew wni, see BDB, 618. Our author will also define naas in Ref. 
5.9.11-12. On the snake imagery among the Naassenes, see Rasimus, Paradise, 82-83. 

5. Cf. 1 Cor 2:12 (tz B&6y tot Geo8); Rom 11:33 ("OQ Bdbos mAovtov); Clem Alex., 
Strom. 5.13.88.5 (ta tig yuwoews Baby); Ref. 6.30.7 (“Valentinus”); Acts Thom. 143 
(Jesus is the “son of Depth,” NTApoc 2:396). See further Heinrich Schlier, “Bd60<,” 
TDNT 1:517-18. If the Naassenes called themselves “knowers”/“gnostics” (cf. Ref. 
5.8.1; 5.11.1; 5.23.3), they were not necessarily part of the “gnostic school” (Iren., Haer. 
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2 r kA r r Cae & \ 2 oN r ¢ L 
érrolnoav <ovcav> piav, diaddpots dvouact Te adTe dinyovpevol, we deAreyZer 
TpoBatvwy 6 Adyos. 


Ovtot <mpo> Thy AMwy andavTwy Tapa Tov avToY Adyov TIUdat avOpwrov 

\ ey 2 id 4 \ ¢ BUA cs 2 l Nn. \ 

xal vidv avOpwrou: got JE <d> avOpwtos ovtos dpaevdbyAuc, xaAcitat dé 

Adduas map’ adtoic. 5. uvor dé cis adTOV yeydvact MoMol xal momxtror of dé 
Buvot, we dv dAtywy eimetv, Aeyovtat map’ avdtois torottdv tive tTedTov" 


and cod TaTHp xal dia oc UAT, 

ta Ovo abdavata dvouata, aiwvewy yoveis, 
ToXita odpavot, 

ueyakwvunre dvoowrre. 


nx \ EJ 4 ¢ - ny mv \ - td \ \ 
6. dtatpotiat dé adtov wo Inpvdvny tpwyy: got yap tovtov, act, TO wev 
voepdv, TO dé Wuxtxdy, TO dé xoixdy, xai vouifovew eivar THY yudow adtob 
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and split the heresy into many factions. Although the heresy is essentially 
one, these schismatics narrated the same teachings with different terminol- 
ogy, as the forthcoming report will prove. 


THE GOD “HUMAN” AND HIS THREE ASPECTS. According to their own report, 
these people honor above all others the “Human” and the “Son of the 
Human.”¢ This Human is androgynous. They call him “Adamas.”’ 5. There 
have arisen many hymns to him of all sorts. The hymns that they sing, to 
cite a sample, are of this character: 


From you, O you Citizen of heaven, 

O Human whose name is great, 

Comes father, and because of you there is mother— 
The two immortal names, parents of aeons!® 


6. They divide him in three ways like Geryon, for he has, they say, 
intellectual, animate, and earthly aspects.? Moreover, they suppose that 
knowledge of him is the beginning of the ability to know God. As they say: 


1.11.1). See further Luise Abramowski, Drei christologische Untersuchungen, BZENW 
45 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1981), 53-54; M. J. Edwards, “Gnostics and Valentinians in the 
Church Fathers,” JTS 40 (1989): 26-47 (31-32). 

6. Marcovich adds mp6 to this sentence. Hans-Martin Schenke argued that both 
the high God and the mediate deity in Naassene thought are called Human, while only 
the mediate Human became stuck in a human body (Der Gott “Mensch” in der Gnosis 
[Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1962], 57-58). For Lancellotti, only the Naass- 
ene “second God” is the Human, but split into two aspects: one unformed, one trapped 
in matter (Naassenes, 75-77, 80, 82). 

7. The name Adduas relates to the name of the protoplast Addu, the adjective 
adduatos (“unconquered”), and the hardest metal ddduac (“adamant”) (Ref. 5.7.35). 
See further Roelof van den Broek, “Naassenes,’ DGWE 820-22. For the Son of the 
Human in the “gnostic” Sondergut, see Mogens Miiller, The Expression ‘Son of Mar’ 
and the Development of Christology: A History of Interpretation (Sheffield: Equinox, 
2008), 38-41. 

8. The language of this hymn reappears in Ref. 8.12.5 (Monoimos). See further 
Bergman, “Kleine Beitrage,” 83. 

9. In our author's epitome (Ref. 10.9.1), the one triply divided is apparently the 
Son of the Human (cf. Monoimos in Ref. 8.13.3-4). As the Logos of God, the Son of 
the Human contains all the forms of reality. He is the paradigm for noetic, material, 
and animate beings. In him, all three levels of being are noetic. For Geryon, see Ref. 
5.8.4 below. 
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apxnv tod dvvacbat yvdivar tov Oedv, Aéyovtes ottws' «apyy TEAEWoEWS 
yrdos &(vOpwrov, Ge0b) dé yudiors anypticwEevy TedElwotc». 

7. tatta de mavta, dyot, Te voepd xat Puyind xal yond xateywonce xal 
xaTHA(Gev el) Eva AvOowmov duot, Incoty tov éx Tio Maptacs yeyevvnevor, 
xal 2Aad(ouv), dyotv, du0d xata td adtd of tpets obtor AvOpwmor amd thy 
idiwv ovotdiv tots idtoig Exaatoc. oT yp TH CAwy tpia yevyn xat’ adtous, 
ayyedixov, Puxixor, xoixov' xal TpEig ExxAnolat, ayyeAinn, Puxixn, votxn: 
dvouata dé avtais éexAextTy, xANTH, aixwdAwtos. 

7. 1. Tatta éotw amo ToMay Tavu Adywy Ta xEhaA(aia), a yal 
mapadedwxevar Mapiduuy tov laxwBov, tod xuptou tov ddeAddr. “Iv’ obv ure 
Maptduun<c> etixatapevdwvtat oi doeBeic, ute laxwBov, ujnte tol cwt%pos 
avtot, zAOwuev emt tao TeAeTac—Bbev adrots odtos 6 uBbos—, el Ooxet, éml 
TAG BapBaptccs TE xal EMquocas, xa Bapev @S TA XPUTITA Kal aToppyTa 
TavTOY dot TUvery <ary>dvtEs ovTOL puorypia Tov eOvdy, reortanpevdepevot tot 
Xpiotod eanatéion tovs tatta obx eiddtas <dv>ta tay ebvéiv Opyia. 

2. émel yodv brdbectg adtoic 6 avOpwrds Eotiy Adduas xal AEyouct 
yeypadbat rept avtod «thy yevedy adtot tis dinynoetam, udbete Tis xaTe 
uepos Tapa Thy ebvav Thy avekedpetov nat diddopov tot dvOpwmou yevedv 
AaBovtes emimAdooova TH Xpiots). 
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“Knowledge of the Human is the beginning of perfection, but knowledge 
of God is completed perfection.”!° 

7. All three aspects, he says—intellectual, animate, and earthly—came 
down and came into one person at once: Jesus born from Mary. These three 
humans were speaking together at the same time, each individually from 
their own substances to their own people.!! There are, according to them, 
three kinds of people in the universe, angelic, animate, and earthly, and 
three churches, angelic, animate, and earthly.!? They are called “the elect,” 
“the called,” and “the captive.” !> 

7. 1. These are the chief points from a host of speeches that, he says, 
James the Lord’s brother delivered to Mariamme."‘ In order that these sac- 
rilegious people might not any longer speak lies about Mariamme or James 
or the Savior himself, let us proceed to their mystery rites (from which 
their story derives)—to the rites, if you please, of both foreign peoples and 
Greeks—and let us observe how they, amassing the hidden and secret mys- 
teries of all the pagans, speak falsely of Christ, and so deceive those who do 
not know that these are pagan rites. 

2. Now since the Human Adamas is their main character, and they 
claim that the scriptural phrase “who will relate his generation?”!® was 
written about him, learn in every detail how they took his “undiscoverable 
and superior generation” from the pagans and apply this fiction to Christ. 


10. Repeated in Ref. 5.8.38 below. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.6.1 (homines qui perfectam 
agnitionem habent de deo [“people who have perfect knowledge about God”]). 

11. Cf. Ref. 5.12.4 (tp\ddvayov dv8pwrov xahobuevov Xpiotoy, affirmed by the Pera- 
tai), and the three Adams in Orig. World (NHC IL,5) 117.28-35; 122.6-9. See further 
Antonio Orbe, Cristologia Gnostica: Introduccion a la soteriologia de los siglos II y III, 2 
vols. (Madrid: La Editorial Catolica, 1976), 1:416-17. 

12. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.8.3 (tria autem genera hominum ostendisse docent eum: hyli- 
cum... animale ... spiritale [“they teach that he manifested three types of human being: 
material ... animate ... and spiritual”]). 

13. For the called and elect, see Matt 22:14; Rev 17:14. 

14. Cf. Ref. 10.9.3 (Naassene summary). For Mapiauuyn (Mary Magdalene), see 
Origen, Cels. 5.62; 6.30 (Mariamnites). See further Antti Marjanen, The Woman Jesus 
Loved, NHMS 40 (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 63-64; Silke Petersen, “Zerstért die Werke der 
Weiblichkeit!” Maria Magdalena, Salome und andere Jiingerinnen Jesu in christlich- 
gnostischen Schriften, NHMS 48 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 94-195, 296-99. On James, note 
Gal 1:19; Gos. Thom. 12; Lancellotti, Naassenes, 58-67. On both figures, see Bergman, 
“Kleine Beitrage,”’ 78-87. 

15. Marcovich changes té (“who do not know the pagan rites”) to évta (“who do 
not know that these are pagan rites”). 

16. Isa 53:8 LXX. 
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3. TH On, baci of "EMyvec, &vOpwrov avédwxe TOWTY, xaAdv Eveyxayevy 
yépas, un dutév dvaicOytwv unde Oypiwy adrdywv, aMd huépov Cwov xal 
Beodtrotic eBéAoucn untnp yevéobar. 4. yarendv dé, dyotv, eFeupetv 


ete Bowtois AA<ad>xopevevs Umep Aluvys Kydiotdos aveoxe 
TpGtos avopwtwv" 

elite Koupiites noav Tdator, betov yévoc, 7 Ppvyto() 

KoptBavtes, ots mowtous Atos emeide Jevdpodueics dvaBAaotdvovtas: 
ete TpoceAyvaiov Apxadia IleAacydv, 7‘Paplas oixntopa Au<o>avAny 
Enevaty, 7 Ajjuvos xaMirrarda KaBipov dppytw étéexvacer dpyiacug: 
elte IleMyvn PAeypatov AdAxvovéa, mpecbvtatov Ttyavtwv. 
5. AiB<vu>e¢ dé IdpBavtda dact mpwtdyovov adyunpdy dvaddvta 
MEdiw<v> yAuxelas andpZacbar Ads Baddvou- 

Atyumtiay dé Netios iAby emAimaiver <xal> wéxpt onueporv Gwoyovéiy, 
gyotv, 

byp& capxovpeva beppdtytt CHa [xat cpa] dvadidwow: 
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DIFFERENT TRADITIONS OF THE FIRST HUMAN. 3. It was Earth, the Greeks 
say, who first produced a human being. She won a noble prize, since she 
desired to be the mother not of insensate plants, nor of irrational beasts, 
but of a gentle animal dear to the gods.!” 4. But it is difficult to discover, 
he says, 


whether Alalkomeneus emerged as the first of humans beyond 
lake Kephisos as the Boiotians believe,'® 

or whether the Idaian Kouretes, a divine race, were first, 

or the Phrygian Korybantes on whom the Sun first looked when 
they sprouted forth like trees, 

or whether Arcadia produced Pelasgos, who is more ancient than 
the moon,” 

or whether Eleusis bore Dysaules, dwelling on the Rarian field,”° 
or whether it was Lemnos who mothered the beautiful child Kabi- 
ros by an unuttered rite, 

or whether Pellene mothered Alkyoneus of Phlegra, oldest of 
giants.7! 

5. The Libyans say that Iarbas was the firstborn who rose up from 
the parched fields to offer the first fruits of Jove’s sweet acorn.”? 
The Nile makes rich the Egyptian mud and generates life till the 
present day, 

and produces animals whose flesh is formed by moisture and heat.” 


17. Cf. Plato, Tim. 41e. 

18. Cf. Plutarch in Eusebios, Praep. ev. 3.1.6 (Alalkomeneus the earth-born man 
taught Zeus). 

19. Cf. Asios in Pausanias, Descr. 8.1.4 (“The godlike Pelasgos ... black Earth pro- 
duced”); Clem. Alex., Protr. 1.6.4; Diodoros, Bibl. hist. 1.9.3; Origen, Cels. 4.36. 

20. Dysaules was one of the earth-born people born at Eleusis (Clem. Alex., Protr. 
20.2). In some traditions, he is the father of Triptolemos; in others, Triptolemos is 
fathered by Raros (Pausanias, Descr. 1.14.3), or Raros is his grandfather (Suda, s.v. 
Papiag [Adler, 4:285]). The Rarian field is the site of the first agriculture (Pausanias, 
Descr. 1.38.6). See further Hesychios, Lexicon, s.v. Kpavaou vids. 

21. For Pellene and Alkyoneus, see Ps.-Apoll., Bibl. 1.6.1-2. 

22. Iarbas (IdpBavta) is Schneidewin’s correction of P’s tapBavta. Wendland 
prints Tepduavta, comparing Vergil, Aen. 4.198 (Garamantide nympha). Cf. Athenaios, 
Deipn. 2, 54d. 

23. Cf. Diodoros, Bibl. hist. 1.10.1-7; Pausanias, Descr. 8.29.4. 
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6. Acovptot de Odvvypy iyovoddayov yeveodar map’ avtoic, 
Xaddator dé Tov Addu. 


xal tottov eivar ddoxoucr tov dvOpwov, bv dvédwxev H yh, <oBua> 
udvov: xeicbat dé adtov drvouv, axivytov, dodAEeutov, w> avdpidvta, eixdva 
dmdprovta éxetvou Tod dvw, Tod vuvoupevov Adduavtos dvOpwrrou, yevouevov 
ind duvdyewy [tév] mod, mepl dv 6 xate wepos Adyos eotly TOAUs. 


7. "I ovv tedéws y nexpatnuevos 6 ueyas dvOpwnos dvwlev—«ad’ od», 
xabos A€yovot, «ndoa matpia dvoualouevyn emt yij¢ xat ev tots odpavoic» 
ouvértyxev—, £060 adTG xal poy, tva did THs Puxhs maovy xal xoralyrar 
xatadovrdovpevoy TO TAdoua too peyddou xal xaMlotov xal teAciov 
avopwmou—xal yap oUtTws avTov xaAotot. 

8. Cytotiow obv <at> madw tis éot } Wun xal ndbev xal motamy Thy 


wy 


Uy 2 nx 2 \ bla 1 Ul ¥. \ I i 
dvow, iv’ eMbotioa sic tov dvOpwnov xat xivjcaca xatadovAwon xai xoAdon TO 
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6. The Assyrians say it was Oannes the fish-eater who arose in their 
country,”4 
But the Chaldeans say it was Adam.”° 


Now this is the human, they claim, whom Earth brought forth as a body 
only.”° He lay without breath, without moving, without stirring—like a 
statue—as an image of that Human above, Adamas, to whom they sing 
hymns.’ The earthly human was generated by many powers. The report 
about them, when given in detail, is extensive.*® 


SOUL ADDED TO THE FIRST HUMAN. 7. Now, in order that the great Human 
(“from whom,’ as they say, “every family named on earth and heaven” 
is composed) might be completely dominated from the beginning, a 
soul was given to him as well, so that the enslaved bodily formation of 
the great, most beautiful, and most perfect Human (for so they call him) 
might suffer and be punished through his soul.”? 

8. In turn, they investigate the nature, source, and character of the 
soul that enters the human, sets him in motion, enslaves and punishes the 


24. Oannes, according to Berossos, was a fish-human hybrid who brought culture 
to human beings (FGH 680, frag. 1.4). 

25. The “Chaldeans” refer to the Hebrews. D. L. Page presents this hymn in metri- 
cal form (Poetae melici graeci [Oxford: Clarendon, 1962], no. 985). R. Scott Birdsall 
points out that the first-human myths come from areas in the eastern Mediterranean 
“from Greece through Asia Minor into Mesopotamia and thence back to Egypt and 
Libya’ (“The Naassene Sermon and the Allegorical Tradition: Allegorical Interpre- 
tation, Syncretism, and Textual Authority” [PhD diss., Claremont Graduate School, 
1984], 212, 231). 

26. Marcovich, following Reitzenstein, adds cua (“body”). 

27. Cf. Gen 1:26; 2:7; Tert., An. 23. For axivytov, see Ref. 7.28.3 (Satorneilos). See 
further Lancellotti, Naassenes, 92. 

28. Our author may have omitted material here on the creation of the earthly 
Adam in an attempt to “summarize.” Later he will reveal that the direct creator of the 
earthly Adam is Esaldaios (Ref. 5.7.30, end). On the creation of Adam in the likeness of 
the Human above, see Valentinus, frag. 1 (Vélker). See further Lancellotti, Naassenes, 
87-104; Rasimus, Paradise, 187-88. 

29. The quote comes from Eph 3:15, cited again in Ref. 5.7.35 below. Apparently, 
as in other gnostic texts, the powers created the earthly Adam to control (in vain) the 
God-Human above. But they can only punish the human made in the image of the 
God-Human. On the soul, see Frickel, Naassenerschrift, 104-8. 
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TAdopa tod t(€)A(ciov) avopwmou Cytotiot dé odx dnd THv ypadév, dMa xal 
TOUTO ATO THY LUCTIXAY. 

elvat dé dact THY Wuyny ducetpetov mavu xal Suoxatavéntov: od yap 
evel eT oxHUATOS OVOE Lopdhijs THo avo Mavtote, ovdE TABOUS Evdc, iva 
TIS adTHY H TUN elt H OdcIA xaTaAyWeTal. 9. Tas dE EaMayas TavTas THs 
moixtras év TH) emtypadouevw xat’ Aiyumtious evayyeriw xetwévas exouow. 
aropotiow obv—xabdmep of dor mavtes tay ebvav dvOpwmor—mdotepdv Tote 
éx TOU Mpoovtos EaTlv <H> Ex Tot avToyevots H Ex Tot Exxeyuuevou yaAous. 

Kal TPGTOV emt tas Acoupiwy xatadevyouat TeAETAC, THY TPIYH Stalpeow 
Tov avipwmou xatavoodvtes’ mpdtor yap Acovpior thy Wuxyy TplLEpy 
vouifovaw elvat xat ular. 


10. Puyij<c> dé, pact, maoa pvatc, aMy dé dws dpéyetat. EoTt yap 
ux) Tavtwv Tay ywouévwr aitia: mavta yap boa tpédhetat, yal, xai adéer, 
Wuyhs deitai—ovdév yap otlte tpodijc, dyotv, otte adb&noews oidv <té> 
éotiv émituyely Puxys uy mapovoys.—xal dé of AlBor, pyaty, eiciv gupuyor: 
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bodily formation of the perfect Human.°° They make their investigations 
not from the scriptures, but this doctrine too is taken from the mysteries. 

They say that the soul is extremely hard to discover and to understand. 
This is because it does not always remain in the same shape or form or in 
a single condition, so that one might understand it schematically or essen- 
tially. 9. (They have these manifold alternations contained in the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians.)*! Thus they are at a loss to say (just as all the 
other pagans) whether the soul was once from the Preexistent or from the 
Self-Born or from sprawling Chaos.*? 

First of all, they resort to the Assyrian mystery rites in order to under- 
stand the threefold division of the human. For it was the Assyrians who 
first considered the soul to be threefold yet one.*? 


COMMENTARY ON A HYMN TO ATTIS (REF. 5.9.8). 10. They say that every 
nature strains for soul in various ways.*4 This is because soul is the cause 
of all generated reality. Everything nourished and growing, he says, needs 
a soul. For when a soul is not present, he says, nothing can obtain either 
nourishment or growth. Even the stones, he says, are ensouled, for they 


30. Schneidewin and Duncker replace adtév in P with ad. Frickel prefers adrol, 
emphasizing the subject “they” (Naassenerschrift, 56-57). It is odd that the soul is used 
to enslave the body (it is often the reverse, as in Corp. herm. frag. 23.25 [Nock and 
Festugiére]). The soul is apparently under the control of the (evil) powers. 

31. Frickel notes that éZaMayds (“alternations”) are reminiscent of transmigra- 
tions (Naassenerschrift, 31; cf. Corp. herm. 10.7: tovtwy totvuy tHv puxdy ToMat al 
uetaBoAat). The Gospel according to the Egyptians mentioned here is not the book of 
the same title found at Nag Hammadi but apparently the Gospel cited by several patris- 
tic writers (NTApoc 1:209-15). See further Lancellotti, Naassenes, 315-16. 

32. Technically, chaos is a cosmological principle, not one of the two theological 
principles (the Human and Son of Human) mentioned before (Ref. 5.6.5). The “Pre- 
existent” is the Human who gives birth to the Son of the Human (cf. Ref. 5.9.1 below). 
The Son of the Human is here apparently called the “Selfborn” The % (“or”) separat- 
ing the Preexistent from the Selfborn is an addition of Marcovich, following Miller. 
Marcovich, following Bunsen, emends P’s avtot yévous to abtoyevotic (“Selfborn’). This 
emendation is criticized by Frickel, who prefers the correction of Abramowski to avtot 
ye vodg (“his Mind”) (Naassenerschrift, 60-61). For both Mind and sprawling chaos, cf. 
the initial lines of the Naassene Psalm (Ref. 5.10.2). 

33. For the tripartite division, see Ref. 5.6.6 above. 

34. Cf. Plutarch, Fac. 944e (Wuyis ... moa gvotc, dy dé Awe dpéeyetat). For 
comments, see Birdsall, “Naassene Sermon,” 262-65. The phrase reappears below in 
Ref. 5.9.4; 7.22.8 (“Basileides”). The Soul (or World Soul) allegorically represents Attis/ 
Adamas. 
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I 2\ \ € Ul B) r 2 2 A BA \ ou nN 
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dyotv, 7 uNtynp Tdv Oedv amoxdpy Tov “Attiv—xal adty tottov gyouca 
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have the ability to grow.*° Growth could never occur without nour- 
ishment—for whatever grows, grows by addition. The addition is the 
nourishment of the one nourished.*° 


A. ASSYRIAN MYSTERIES ABOUT THE HUMAN. 11. Thus every “heavenly and 
earthly and underworldly” nature, he says, yearns for soul.” The Assyrians 
call this sort of thing “Adonis” or “Endymion.’3* When it is called “Adonis,” 
he says, Aphrodite loves and desires the soul (that is, the soul of this sort of 
person). For them, Aphrodite represents generation. 12. When Persephone 
(or Kore) loves Adonis, the soul is separated from Aphrodite (that is, gen- 
eration) and is subject to death.*? But whenever Selene desires Endymion 
and loves his form, the very system of the higher realities stands in need 
of a soul.*° 13. But if, he says, the Mother of Gods castrates Attis—though 


35. Cf. Demokritos, DK 68 A164. 

36. Cf. Aristotle, De an. 2.4, 416b10-13 with the comments of Birdsall, “Naassene 
Sermon,’ 267-68. 

37. The quote derives from Phil 2:10. Similar language reappears below in Ref. 
5.8.22; 5.16.14 (Peratai). 

38. The identity of “this sort of thing” (td totottov) is not clear. In Ref. 5.7.28 the 
phrase refers to a phallic object or statue. Adonis appears in the Attis hymn (Ref. 5.9.8). 
For the myth of Adonis, see Ps.-Apoll., Bibl. 3.14.3-4; Ovid, Metam. 10.469-559, 708- 
739. For the myth of Endymion, see Ps.-Apollodoros, Bibl. 1.7.5; 3.14.4; Plutarch, Fac. 
945a-b. 

39. According to the myth, Aphrodite loved the child Adonis, put him in a chest, 
and asked Persephone to take care of him. When the latter would not give him back, 
Zeus judged that Adonis should spend four months with Persephone in the under- 
world, and the rest of the year with him and Aphrodite. See further Hoda Adra, Le 
mythe dAdonis: Culte et interpretation (Beirut: Université Libanaise, 1985), 9-70; 
Héléne Tuzet, Mort et resurrection d’Adonis: Etude de lévolution d'un mythe (Paris: 
Librairie José Corti, 1987), 11-94. 

40. Adonis desired by Aphrodite, Persephone, and Selene is “thrice-desired 
Adonis” according to the hymn (Ref. 5.9.8). For the epithet, see Bion of Smyrna, Epi- 
taph. Adon. 58; Theokritos, Id. 15.86 (tpiptAntos “Adwvic). According to J. Montser- 
rat-Torrents, Adonis is an allegory of the Platonic tripartite soul. Aphrodite is the 
desiring part, Persephone is the spirited part; when Adonis is replaced by Endymion, 
Selene comes as the rational part (“La notice d’Hippolyte sur les Naassenes,’ StPatr 
17 [1982]: 231-42 [236]). For Birdsall, Adonis is the soul. His dalliance with Aphro- 
dite and Persephone are symbolic of the soul’s involvement in procreation and death. 
“Endymion’s affair with Selene points to the need of the higher realms ... for soul” 
(“Naassene Sermon,” 213). The three goddesses are related to the three levels of cre- 
ation in Phil 2:10. The earthly corresponds to Aphrodite; the subterranean corresponds 
to Persephone; and the heavenly corresponds to Selene (Miroslav Marcovich, Stud- 
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épmuevov—y) THY UTEpxocuiwy, pyat, xal aiwviwy dvw waxapia pvats THY 
appevixyy dvvamv THs uric avaxareitar mpdo abtyv: got: yap, yotv, 
dpaevobnrus 6 avOpwros. 
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still possessing him as her beloved—the blessed, higher nature of the 
supercosmic beings and aeons calls up the male power of the soul to itself 
(for the Human, he says, is androgynous). *! 

14. According to this doctrine of theirs, the intercourse of a woman 
with a man is exposed and established as an entirely evil and forbidden 
act, not in accord with their teaching.” For Attis is castrated, he says. 15. 
That is, he is removed from the earthly parts of creation down here and 
has crossed over to the eternal reality above, where, he says, there is nei- 
ther female nor male, but a “new creation,” a “new human being” who is 
androgynous.** (Where they say “above” is, I will indicate when I come to 
the proper place.**) 

16. They say that not only Rhea, but indeed, one might say, all creation 
attests to their teaching.** Indeed they make clear that this is what is meant 
by the scriptural verse: 


ies in Graeco-Roman Religions and Gnosticism [Leiden: Brill, 1988], 87). For xticts as 
“system/structure,” see 1 Pet 2:13. 

41. For Attis mythology, see Pausanias, Descr. 7.17.10-12; Arnobius, Adv. nat. 
5.5-7; Ovid, Fasti 4.221-244. See further Lynn E. Roller, In Search of God the Mother: 
‘The Cult of Anatolian Cybele (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999), 237-59; 
Philippe Borgeaud, Mother of the Gods: From Cybele to the Virgin Mary, trans. Lysa 
Hochroth (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 2005), 102-7; Maria Grazia Lancellotti, Attis: 
Between Myth and History; King, Priest and God, RGRW 149 (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 
16-118; Jaime Alvar, Romanising Oriental Gods: Myth, Salvation and Ethics in the Cults 
of Cybele, Isis and Mithras, trans. Richard Gordon (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 63-74. For 
a history of scholarship on Attis, see John North, “Power and Its Redefinitions: The 
Vicissitudes of Attis,’ in Bricault and Bonnet, Panthée, 279-93. For Attis’s castration 
allegorized, see Clem. Alex., Protr. 19.4; Julian, Or. 5.9, 168d-169b; Sallustius, Diis 
mund. 4.7-11. The “male power” of the soul is the soul cut off from generation. See 
further on Attis Ref. 5.8.22-9.6 below. 

42. Marcovich adds ov (“not”). 

43. Reitzenstein supplies éywpic8y. For the language of sexlessness, see Gal 3:28; 
Mark 12:25 par.; Gos. Thom. 22; Philo, Opif: 134; Clem. Alex., Strom. 3.13.92.2-93.1; 
Paed. 1.10.3; Corp. herm. frag. 24.8 (Festugiere and Nock); Tert., An. 36. For the lan- 
guage of “new creation,’ see 2 Cor 5:17; Gal 6:15; and our own author's teaching in Ref. 
10.33.15. For the “new human being,” see Eph 4:24; Ref. 6.35.4 (“Valentinus”); [Hipp.], 
Noet. 17. The denial of sex seems extreme, yet it is deeply rooted in Christian escha- 
tology. See B. Lang, “No Sex in Heaven: The Logic of Procreation, Death, and Eternal 
Life in the Judaeo-Christian Tradition,” in Mélanges bibliques et orientaux en ’honneur 
de M. Mathias Delcor, ed. A. Caquot, S. Légasse, and M. Tardieu (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener, 1985), 237-53. 

44. Cf. Ref. 5.7.38-41 below. 

45. The reference to Rhea points forward to the Attis hymn (Ref. 5.9.8). 
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For from the creation of the world, his invisible workings have 
been understood and observed by what he has made—namely, 
his eternal power and Godhead—in order to render them without 
excuse. Thus, although they knew God, they did not glorify him as 
God or offer him thanks, but their senseless heart was made fool- 
ish. 17. For although they claimed to be sages, they became fools, 
and exchanged the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness 
of an image of corruptible humanity, birds, cattle, and reptiles. 
And so God handed them over to dishonorable passions. Even 
their females exchanged the natural use for what is against nature.*° 


(What “the natural use” means to them, I will explain later.) 


18. Likewise the males, after abandoning the natural use of the 
female, were fired in their yearning for one another—males with 
males performed the work of formlessness.*” 


For them, formlessness [acyjnuoovvy] means the primal and blessed Being. 
According to them, he is formless [@cxyuatiotos] and the cause of all forms 
for entities that are formed.*® 


And they received within themselves the reward due for their 
deviation.” 


19. In these words, spoken by Paul, they say that their entire hidden 
and secret mystery of blessed pleasure is contained. For the promise of 
the washing is for them nothing else than the introduction into unfading 


46. Paul's text has been abbreviated (Rom 1:20-27a, minus wv. 24-25). 

47. Rom 1:27b. Acxyyyoovvy, usually translated “shame” or “disgrace,” has here 
been translated “formlessness” to bring out the etymological play of the Naassene 
writer. 

48. Among the Naassenes, spiritualized sexual activity between spiritual “men” 
(i.e., those shorn of their female or earthly element) produces something good—not 
disgrace (4cynuootvy) but that which is without form (a@cynuatiotos). Plato called the 
world of Forms aoxyynuatiotos (Phaedr. 247c6-7; cf. Parm. 137d9-10). For the Naas- 
sene writer, the Unformed One is the source of spiritual generation (or formation). On 
this kind of exegetical inversion, see Michael Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”: An 
Argument for Dismantling a Dubious Category (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1996), 56-78. 

49. Rom 1:27c. 
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pleasure of one who is washed with their “living” water and anointed with 
“unspeakable” ointment.*° 


B. EGYPTIAN MYSTERIES ABOUT THE HUMAN. 20. But not only, they say, do the 
Assyrian and Phrygian mysteries testify to their teaching but also those of 
the Egyptians concerning the blessed nature—both hidden and revealed— 
of things that were, that are, and will yet be.°! He calls this blessed nature 
the “kingdom of heaven sought from within a human being.”>? Concern- 
ing this kingdom, they transmit a direct quote from the Gospel entitled 
According to Thomas: “The one who seeks me will find me in little chil- 
dren seven years old and up. For there, though hidden in the fourteenth 
aeon, I am being revealed.” 

21. But this teaching is not Christ's but that of Hippokrates, who says, 
“a boy of seven is half a father.*4 Hence these heretics, depositing the pri- 
mordial nature of the universe in a primordial seed, heard Hippokrates’s 


50. Baptism and chrism were common Christian sacraments at this time. For 
living water, see John 4:10. The “unspeakable” (@AdAw) ointment is an emendation for 
P’s dw (“other”). Cf. Ref. 5.9.22. 

51. Reitzenstein and Wendland add aa xat ta Aiyuntiwy (here: “but also those 
of the Egyptians”). 

52. Cf. Luke 17:21 (4 BactAsia tod Geod évtd¢ budiv éottv); Ref. 5.8.8; Gos. Thom. 
3-4, 103-5. See further Josef Frickel, “Naassener oder Valentinianer?” in Gnosis and 
Gnosticism: Papers Read at the Eighth International Conference on Patristic Studies 
(Oxford, September 3rd-8th 1979), ed. Martin Krause, NHS 17 (Leiden: Brill, 1981), 
104-12. 

53. On children, see Matt 11:25; 18:3-5; 19:14. Steven R. Johnson argues that Ref. 
5.7.20 presents a conflation of elements from Greek Gos. Thom. 2-5. For being hidden 
and revealed, see Gos. Thom. 5.1-2; for seeking, see 2.1; for the kingdom within a 
person, see 3.3; for the one who seeks and finds, see 2.1; and for the little children, see 
4.1. The conflation is due to the Naassene writer and not to our author. Johnson leaves 
open whether or not the Naassene writer had a distinct recension of the Gospel of 
Thomas (“Hippolytus’s Refutatio and the Gospel of Thomas,” JECS 18 [2010]: 305-26 
[esp. 314-20]). 

54. “According to Greek belief, a boy reaches ... puberty with the age of fourteen; 
that is why the Naassene Jesus reveals himself in the fourteenth Aeon” (Marcovich, 
Studies, 113). Cf. Theon of Smyrna, Exp. math. (Hiller, 104,6); Aristotle, Hist. an. 5.14, 
544b25 (semen is produced at age fourteen); Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 5.23, 909c-d; cf. 
4.11, 900c; Philo, Opif. 105 (Hippokrates says that a boy of fourteen is capable of emit- 
ting seed [yovij¢ éxptotos]); Censorinus, Die nat. 14.3 (“Hippocrates the doctor distrib- 
uted the ages into seven stages. The end of the first period, he thought, was the seventh 
year, the second ended at fourteen” [Parker]). See further Lancellotti, Naassenes, 229. 
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maxim that a child of seven is half a father and say that, according to 
Thomas, it is revealed in fourteen years. 22. This is their secret and mystic 
doctrine! 

Now they say that Egyptians arose (together with the Phrygians) as 
the most ancient of all peoples, and, by common consent, they first pro- 
claimed to all other peoples after them rites and initiations of all the gods 
together with their forms and activities. They possess the mysteries of Isis 
as holy, revered, and undisclosed to the uninitiated. 23. But these mysteries 
are nothing other than what was stolen and sought for by the seven-stoled, 
sable-clad goddess—the genitals of Osiris.*° 

Osiris, they say, represents water.°° Seven-stoled Isis is wrapped and 
robed with seven aetherial robes.°’ These robes are called “aetherial” 
because they allegorically refer them to the planets, just as ...°§ Change- 
able generation is revealed as creation transformed by the Unspeakable, 
Unimaginable, Unconceived, and Unformed One.*? 24. This is what the 
scriptural verse means: “the just person falls seven times yet will rise.’ 
These “falls,” he explains, are the changing positions of the planets, moved 
by the one who moves everything. 


55. On the myth of Isis and Osiris, see Alvar, Romanising, 39-52; Marcovich, Stud- 
ies, 52-54. For the black garment, see Plutarch, Is. Os. 52 (Mor. 372d) (with a cosmo- 
logical interpretation); Apuleius, Metam. 11.3. She is commonly called “wearer of the 
black stole” in hymns (e.g., Orph. Hymn 42.9 [Quandt]). For the genitals of Osiris, 
see below, Ref. 5.7.27; Plutarch, Is. Os. 18 (Mor. 358b; cf. 365b-c); Diodoros, Bibl. hist. 
1.22.6-7. See further E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 
12 vols., Bollingen Series 37 (New York: Pantheon, 1956), 6:75-80, 96-98. Lancellotti 
comments, “The phallus of the Egyptian cult does not represent, either for Plutarch or 
for the Naassenes, Osiris tout court, but the dynamic force through which the Supreme 
Principle initiates the cosmic machine” (Naassenes, 216). Cf. the “male power” within 
the soul (Ref. 5.7.13). 

56. In Plutarch, Is. Os. 33 (Mor. 364a; cf. 365b), Osiris is “the general principle and 
power of moisture [tyy bypomoldv apyyy xai dbvautv]; as well as “the cause of genera- 
tion and the essence of seed” (trans. Griffiths). See further Origen, Cels. 5.38; PGM 
XIL 234: ey eiwt "Oorpic 6 xaAovpevos Udwp (“I am Osiris, called water”). According to 
Birdsall, the water that Osiris represents is semen (“Naassene Sermon,’ 225). 

57. lots is Marcovich’s emendation for P’s dvats (“Nature”). 

58. Marcovich suspects a lacuna here. Possibly a line about the black robe as the 
outermost astral sphere dropped out. Cf. Ref. 7.23.7 (“Basileides”). 

59. Marcovich adds éotu, 4. Cf. Ref. 5.16.6 (Peratai). 

60. Prov 24:16 LXX. The just one falls seven times through seven planets but rises 
past them all. 
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25. Now they say concerning the substance of the seed, the cause of 
all generated beings, that it is not at all one of these generated beings but 
that it generates and makes all generated beings. They declare as follows: “I 
become what I want, and I am what I am.”*! For this reason, he says, that 
which moves all things is immovable.® For it remains what it is, making all 
things, and is not at all generated from generated beings. 

26. This being alone is good, he says, and the saying of the Savior refers 
to him: “Why do you call me good? One is good, my Father in heaven, who 
makes his sun rise upon just and unjust, and sends rain on the holy and 
sinners.”® (The identity of these holy people and sinners on whom he rains 
I will relate later on after everything else.®*) 


i. THE SYMBOL OF THE PHALLUS. 27. Yes, this is the Egyptians’ great, secret, 
unknown mystery of the universe, veiled and unveiled! For there is no 
temple, he says, which does not feature the hidden object naked before 
its entrance, looking up from below and crowned with all those fruits that 
are generated from him.® 28. This type of object stands not only in the 
most holy temples before the cult statues, they say, but is in fact within 
everyone's purview, like a light resting not under a bushel but set “on the 
lampstand” and a proclamation preached “on the rooftops” “in every road 
and lane” and beside the very houses, since it is arranged as a boundary 


61. Cf. Exod 3:14 (WAX WR A). 

62. For both Anaxagoras (DK 59 B12) and Aristotle (Metaph. 12.7, 1072b8), intel- 
ligence (Nots) is what moves all things while (for Aristotle) it remains unmoved and 
unaffected (ana6¥). 

63. For ayabov jovor, see Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.8; Clem. Alex., Strom. 3.5.43.2; Ref. 
5.26.1 (Justin); Mark 10:18 par.; Iren., Haer 1.20.1; Ps.-Clem. Hom. 18.3.4; Justin, Dial. 
101.2; Clem. Alex., Paed. 1.74.1; Strom. 2.20.114.3; Ref. 7.31.6 (Prepon). See further 
Bergman, “Kleine Beitrage,” 91. For raining on just and unjust, see Matt 5:45. 

64. Cf. Ref, 5.7.34. 

65. Plutarch refers to anthropomorphic statues found “everywhere” (tavtayot) 
in Egypt. The statues feature an erect phallus, and they are draped with flame-colored 
shawls (Is. Os. 51 [Mor. 371f]). Ithyphallic statues of Priapos were also adorned with 
fruit. Cornutus writes that the great size of Priapos’s phallus indicates the expanding 
spermatic power in God ("Eudatver yotv 1 uéyebos tay aldolwy thy mAeovafoucay ev TH) 
6 omepuatixyy dvvauuv). “The offerings of all kinds of fruit in his lap represents the 
abundance of fruits that grow in their season” (7 0° év toig xdAmotg adtot mayxapnia 
Thy darpireiav tév év Tals oixelais dpats evtd¢ To xdATOU huopévwy xal dvaderxvupevov 
xapmev) (Nat d. 27.10). Marcovich understood the statues as those of Priapos and com- 
pares Justin below (Ref. 5.26.33-34) (Studies, 118). 
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marker and limit of the house.® Moreover, this is what everyone calls 
“the Good,’ for they call it “bringer of good”—though unaware of the true 
meaning of what they say.°” 

Indeed, the Greeks borrowed this mystical object from the Egyptians 
and preserve it to the present day. 29. Thus we behold the herms honored 
by them in the same form.® The Kyllenians grant special honor to Hermes, 
whom they say is “Word” (for Hermes represents the Word).® He is the 
interpreter and artificer of all reality that was, is, and will be generated.”° 
He is honored among them and stands characterized by the same guise— 
namely, a man having his genitals straining from things below to what is 
above. 


EXCURSUS: HERMES IN ODYSSEY 24.1-12. 30. Moreover, the fact that he (I 
mean this particular Hermes) is guide, director, and source of souls, he 
says, has not escaped the poets who say: 


Kyllenian Hermes called forth the souls 
Of those men, the suitors.7! 


Hermes calls forth the souls, he claims, not of Penelope's suitors 
[wvyotipwv]—you poor souls!—but of those woken from sleep who recall 
[aveuvyouevwv] 


66. Cornutus refers to Pan/Priapos/Agathos Daimon as the “guardian preserver of 
household affairs” (Ipootatys dé xai owrthp tév oixelwy) (Nat. d. 27.14). For the image of 
the lampstand, see Matt 5:15 par. For preaching from the rooftops, see Matt 10:27; Luke 
12:3. The lampstand and rooftop images are already combined in Gos. Thom. 33.1-2. 

67. Agathos (i.e., Good) Daimon was honored with household altars in the Hel- 
lenistic period and was represented in the form of a snake. 

68. For herms, see Cornutus, Nat d. 16.17-18; Pausanias, Descr. 6.26.5; Porphyry 
in Eusebios, Praep. ev. 3.11, 114c: 6 dé évtetapévos Epuiig OnAot tyy edtoviav (“The erect 
Hermes shows his vigor”). 

69. Artemidoros saw in Kyllene a cult image of Hermes that was nothing but an 
erect penis (Oneir. 1.45). Cf. Lucian, Jupp. trag. 42; Pausanias, Descr. 6.26.5. 

70. Cf. Cornutus, Nat. d. 16.2: “Hermes is the Word” (tuyyavet dé 6 Epuiis 6 Adyos 
dv); Ref. 4.48.2 (Aratos allegorizers). On Hermes the interpreter (Epuevevs), see Orph. 
Hymn 28.6; Philo, Legat. 99; Diodoros, Bibl. hist. 1.16.2. 

71. Homer, Od. 24.1-2. The exegesis of Homer runs from Ref. 5.7.30 to 5.7.41. 
See further Frickel, Naassenerschrift, 52, 77, 82-83; Arthur J. Droge, “Homeric Exege- 
sis among the Gnostics,” StPatr 19 (1989): 313-21 (318-19); Lancellotti, Naassenes, 
232-38. 
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from what magnificent honor and what great beatitude [they have 
fallen]!72 


That is, Hermes calls forth the souls of those brought down, as they sup- 
pose, from the blessed Human above, the chief Human or Adamas. They 
are brought down here into a bodily formation of mud to be slaves of the 
Artificer of this creation.” This is Esaldaios, a fiery God, fourth in number 
(for so they call the Artificer and Father of the particular world).”4 


31. He held a rod in his hands, 
Fair and golden, by which he enchants the eyes of men, 


Whomever he wants, while in turn rousing others who slumber.” 


32. This one, he says, is the only one who holds the power of life and 
death.”° About him, he says, it is written: 


you will shepherd them with a rod of iron.” 


The poet, he says, wanting to embellish the incomprehensibility of the 
blessed nature of the Word, bestowed on him a gold, not an iron, rod. He 


72. Empedokles, DK 31 B119.165 (from Plutarch, Exil. 607e; Stobaios, Flor. 
3.40.5 [Wachsmuth and Hense, 3:737]; Clem. Alex., Strom. 4.4.13.1). Hermes is God 
the Logos who wakes the souls and helps them to recall their heavenly origins. Cf. 
Ref. 5.7.32; Cornutus, Nat. d. 16.11. The image of waking up is common in gnostic 
literature: e.g., Gos. Truth (NHC I,3) 29.26-9; Ap. John (NHC II,1) 31.5-6; Apoc. 
Adam (NHC V,5) 66.1-3. See further Corp. herm. 1.27; Acts Thom. 110; Clem. Alex., 
Exe. 3.1. 

73. For the formation of mud, see Gen 2:7; Isa 29:16. 

74. Esaldaios is apparently a Greek rendering of El-Shaddai; cf. ’Hoaddaios in Ref. 
5.26.3 (Justin). Lancellotti, who provides a discussion of his name (Naassenes, 116-20), 
believes that he is parallel to Plutarch’s Typhon in Is. Os. 40 (Mor. 367a). The god-of- 
fire epithet assimilates Esaldaios to Yahweh (Exod 3:2, 4; Deut 4:24; 9:3). Cf. Ref. 6.9.3 
(“Simon”); 6.32.7-8 (“Valentinus”); 7.38.1 (Apelles); 8.9.7 (Doketai); PGM XII. 115 (6 
[m]Uptvos Bd¢). Legge speculates that Esaldaios is called “fourth” because he “comes 
next after the Supreme Triad of Father, Son and Mother” or more probably because of 
his four-letter name (the tetragrammaton) (Philosophoumena, 1:128 n. 2). Esaldaios is 
the fourth “principle” if we count the Preexistent (= Human), the Self-Born (= Son of 
the Human), and Chaos before him. 

75. Homer, Od. 24.3-5. 

76. That is, Hermes awakens from death. 

77. Ps 2:9 LXX; Rev 2:27. 
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enchants the eyes of the dead, as he says, and in turn rouses those who 
slumber—meaning those woken up (who also become “suitors” [i.e., recol- 
lectors]). Scripture, he says, speaks of these people: 


33. Awaken, you who sleep, 
and rise up; 
then Christ will illuminate you!78 


This Christ, he says, is the one who is the Son of the Human in all people 
who are born, the Word formed from the Formless One.”” 

34. This, he says, is what is referred to in the great and unspeakable 
mystery of the Eleusinians: 


Rain! Conceive!®° 


The poet reveals, he says, that all “all things are subjected” to him, when 
he says that Hermes “makes a flourish with his rod,” and the souls closely 
follow, “squeaking as they go.”®! 


Just as when bats in the recesses of a numinous cave 
Squeak as they fly about, when one drops 
From the rock off the row, they cling to each other in a flurry.” 


78. Eph 5:14. The Hermes or Logos figure is identified with Christ; cf. Hipp., 
Comm. Dan. 4.56.4; Antichr. 65. 

79. Cf. Ref. 5.8.21. 

80. The cry occurred during the ritual of the Plemochoai in which a liquid was 
poured from two ornate jugs (one toward the east, the other toward the west) (Athe- 
naios, Deipn. 11.496a-b, with Lancellotti, Naassenes, 264). “In the Eleusinian rites,” 
observed Proklos, “they gazed up to heaven and cried aloud ‘rain, they gazed down 
upon earth and cried ‘conceive’” (In Tim. 293c28-30 [Diehl]; cf. IG II? 4876). See fur- 
ther Walter Burkert, Homo Necans: The Anthropology of Ancient Greek Sacrificial Ritual 
and Myth, trans. Peter Bing (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983), 293 n. 89; 
Margaret Miles, The City Eleusinion (Princeton: American School of Classical Stud- 
ies, 1998), 95-103; Robert Parker, Polytheism and Society at Athens (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 350; Jan Bremmer, Initiation into the Mysteries of the Ancient 
World (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2014), 390. According to Birdsall, the Naassene author rein- 
terpreted the saying to mean: “Send down the divine souls into matter, and let her yield 
them up again” (“Naassene Sermon,’ 216). 

81. 1 Cor 15:27 (all things subject), from Ps 8:7 LXX. The Homeric text is Od. 24.5. 

82. Homer, Od. 24.6-8. 
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This is the meaning of the verse: 


Their sound went out to all the earth!*? 
35. He claims that “from the rock” means “from adamant [or: Adamas].” 
This is because adamant [or: Adamas] is, as he says, “the cornerstone,” 
“the one who has become head of the corner.’*4 For in the head lies the 
form-giving brain, the essence of all “from whom every family” is formed.®° 
“This one,” namely Adamas, as he claims, “I will install as the foundation 
stone of Zion.”®® 

36. He claims that this phrase allegorically refers to the bodily forma- 
tion of the Human, for the installed Adamas is the inner human.®*’ “Zion’s 
foundation stones” are the teeth, as Homer says, “a fence (that is, a wall or 
palisade) of the teeth,’** within which is the inner human, the one who has 
fallen from the chief human Adamas above. This Adamas is “the one whom 
no hands cut,’ who is brought down into the bodily formation of forgetful- 
ness, the vehicle of dirt, the “vessel of clay.”®? 

37. Moreover, he says that the souls followed him (that is, the Word) 
squeaking: 


83. Ps 18:5 LXX; Rom 10:18. In P this sentence follows the line, “all things have 
been subjected to him.’ Marcovich has transposed it to this location. In the immediate 
context, the sound is the sound of bat-like souls. 

84. Ps 117:22 LXX; Matt 21:42 par.; Acts 4:11; 1 Pet 2:7; for the cornerstone, see 
also Amos 7:8 (‘Ido éyw évtdcow ddduavta év wéow Aaot wou Iopayd [“Behold, I lay 
adamant in the midst of my people Israel”]). 

85. Eph 3:15. Lancellotti observes: “Since the brain has the capacity of distinguish- 
ing, i.e., of ‘characterizing’ (V 7,35), it is identified with the Celestial Anthropos” (cf. 
Ref. 5.8.13; 5.9.15). “The association between seed-pneuma-brain ... is present already 
fully elaborated in Hippocratic medical tradition” (Naassenes, 208). 

86. Isa 28:16 LXX (‘Idov éyw éuBard cic ta GeweAta Diwv AlGov modutEAy exAextov 
axpoywviatov évtimov sig Ta Oeuedta avdtijs [“Behold, I install into the foundations of 
Zion a precious, choice, honored cornerstone for her foundation”]). 

87. For the inner human, see Rom 7:22; 2 Cor 4:16; Eph 3:16; Plato, Resp. 9.589a—b 
(partially translated in NHC VI5); Philo, Congr. 97; Plant. 42; Fug. 71 (vots the true 
human within); Acts Pet. 24; Iren., Haer. 1.5.5; 1.21.4; Tert., Marc. 3.7.3; Clem. Alex., 
Exc. 50.1-3; 51.1-2; Ref. 6.34.5 (“Valentinus”); 7.27.6 (“Basileides”); 10.19.3 (summary 
of Markion). 

88. E.g., Homer, IJ. 4.350 (a common phrase in Homer). 

89. Cf. Dan 2:45 (the feet of clay); Gen 2:7 (God’s breath or spirit blown into the 
clay); 2 Cor 4:7 (clay vessel). 
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As they went together squeaking, Hermes ruled (that is, guided) 
them 


Along the dank lanes that are absent from evil [axaxyta].”° 


This means, he says, he guides them into eternal realms removed from all 
evil [xaxtac]. But where, he continues, did they go? 


They went past the streams of Ocean and Gleaming Rock 
Past the gates of the Sun and the dwelling of dreams.”! 


38. This one, he says, is, 

Ocean, origin of gods and of human beings.” 
He eternally turns by ebb and flow, sometimes up, sometimes down. Now, 
he claims, when Ocean flows down, humans are generated, but when he 
flows up—to the wall, the palisade, the Gleaming Rock—gods are born. 

39. This is the meaning of the scriptural verse: 


I declared: “You are gods and all of you sons of the Most High”? 


You are gods if you hurry to flee from Egypt and cross the Red Sea into 
the desert (that is, after you flee from the mixture below to “the Jerusalem 


90. Homer, Od. 24.9-10. “Absent from evil” (@xdaxyta) is usually taken as an epi- 
thet of Hermes (of obscure meaning). 

91. Homer, Od. 24.11-12. The Gleaming Rock connects this Homeric citation with 
the biblical testimonia about rocks. On the Gleaming Rock, see further Jéréme Car- 
copino, o De Pythagore aux apétres: Etudes sur la conversion du monde romain (Paris: 
Flammarion, 1956), 214-21. 

92. This quote is a conflation of Homer, Il. 14.201 and 246. The same conflation 
is found in Ref. 8.12.2 (Monoimos). Cf. Orph. Hymn 83.1-2 (Oxeavov ... dbavatwv 
te Cediv yéveow bvytéy t’ avOpwmwv [“Ocean ... origin of immortal gods and mortal 
human beings”]), and the lines attributed to Krates by Plutarch, Fac. 938d (Qxeavds, 
domep yeveoic Mdvtecot teTuxTat / dvdpdow HdE Oeois [“Ocean, who is the origin of all, 
both of men and gods”]). See further Ref. 10.7.1 (summary of the philosophers); Athe- 
nagoras, Leg. 18. 

93. Ps 81:6 LXX. For the early Christian interpretation of this verse, see Justin, 
Dial. 124; Iren., Haer. 3.6.1; 3.19.1; 4.38.4; Clem. Alex., Protr. 12.122.4-123.1; Paed. 
1.26.1-2; Strom. 2.20.125.5—-6; Tert., Marc. 1.7.1. 
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above, mother of the living”).?* But if you turn back to Egypt (that is, the 
mixture below), 


You will die like human beings.?° 


40. All generation below, he says, is mortal, whereas that which is born 
above is immortal. For the spiritual one—not the fleshly—is born from 
water alone and spirit.*° But the one below is fleshly. This is what the scrip- 
tural verse refers to: 


What is born from flesh is flesh, 
and what is born from spirit is spirit.°” 


This is their version of spiritual generation. 

41. This, he says, is the great Jordan River, which flows down and pre- 
vents the children of Israel from leaving Egypt (i.e., the mixture below). For 
them, Egypt signifies the body.°* Joshua [or: Jesus] turned the Jordan back 
and made it flow upward.” 


ii. TRIPARTITE COSMOLOGY. 8. 1. These most wondrous gnostics follow 
these and like teachings. As inventors of a new form of literary analysis, 


94. Crossing the Red Sea was a common image for removal from the body (cf. Ref. 
4.48.9 [Aratos allegorizers]; 5.16.4—5 [Peratai]). On the actual crossing, see Exod 15:22. 
On the heavenly Jerusalem, see Gal 4:26; Heb 12:22; Rev 3:12; 21:2, 10; 2 Bar. 4:2-7; 
3:1; 2 En. 55:2; Iren., Haer. 5.35.2; Ref. 6.34.3 (“Valentinus”). 

95. Ps 81:7 LXX. 

96. John 3:3, 5; Ref. 5.8.37 below. 

97. John 3:6; cf. Ref. 8.10.8 (Doketai); [Hipp.], Noet. 16; Clem. Alex., Strom. 
3.12.84.3. 

98. For Egypt as the body, see, e.g., Ref. 5.16.4-5 (Peratai); Rev 11:8; Philo, Migr. 
23, 77, 202. 

99. Josh 3:16 LXX (xal gory ta Vdata Ta xataBaivovta dvwiev (“the down-rushing 
water stood still”]). In Greek, the name Joshua = Jesus (Ingoti¢). According to Testim. 
Truth (NHC IX,3) 30.19-31.5, the Son of Man came to the world by the Jordan River 
“and immediately the Jordan [turned] back.” When John the Baptist saw this, “he knew 
that the dominion of carnal procreation had come to an end. The Jordan River is the 
power of the body, that is, the senses of pleasures. The water of the Jordan is the desire 
for sexual intercourse.” Cf. On Bap. A (NHC XI,2) 41.34-37: “Jordan is the descent 
which is the ascent, i.e., our exodus from this world” See further Lancellotti, Naas- 
senes, 160-62. 
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they glorify their own prophet Homer, who secretly declared these things. 
When they amalgamate the holy scriptures into these sorts of meanings, 
they lord it over the uninitiated. 

They declare: “one who says that all things are composed from one errs, 
but the one who says that all things are composed from three speaks truth 
and will give the exposition concerning the universe.” 2. He says that the 
blessed nature of the blessed Human above, Adamas, is one, and the mortal 
nature below is one, and one is the kingless generation born above.!° In 
this generation, he says, is Mariam, who is sought after; Iothor the great 
sage; Sepphora, who sees; and Moses, whose generation is not in Egypt (for 
he had children in Midian).!°! 3. Even this point, he claims, did not escape 
the notice of the poets: 


All was apportioned three ways and each one was allotted a share 
of honor.!° 


It was necessary, he says, for the magnitudes to be mentioned, and men- 
tioned in this way by all people everywhere “so that hearing they might not 
hear and seeing they might not see.”!° If the magnitudes were not spoken, 
he says, the world could not be formed. 

4, These are the three words of superordinate gravity: 


100. The “kingless generation” (@Bactdeutos yeved), used also in Ref. 5.8.30, is a 
common self-designation (Francis T. Fallon, “The Gnostics: The Undominated Race,” 
NovT 21 [1979]: 271-88 [282-83]). Here the kingless race refers to those who ascend 
above mortal nature but remain below Adamas. See further Lancellotti, Naassenes, 127. 

101. I have retained the Greek spellings of these names. For Iothor (Jethro) the 
“great sage, see Exod 18:17-24. Sepphora (Zipporah) is elsewhere depicted as a seer or 
prophetess (Philo, Mut. 120). She appears in Exod 2:21-22; 4:25-26. Mariam (usually 
spelled “Miriam’) being sought after (Q;tovuyévy) may recall the women following her 
in the dance after the Red Sea crossing (Exod 15:20), or the fact that the pneumatic 
is sought after by the Savior (Bergman, “Kleine Beitrage,’ 87). Howard Jacobson sug- 
gests emending (ytoupévy to CyAoupevy (“zealous”) to accord with Num 12 and patristic 
interpretations (e.g., 1 Clem. 4; Gregory of Nyssa, Vita Mos. 1.62) (“Miriam and St. 
Hippolytus,’ VC 62 [2008]: 404-5). On Moses and his children, see Exod 18:2-4. 

102. Homer, II. 15.189; cf. Ref. 5.20.8 (“Sethians”). The Naassenes use the quota- 
tion from Homer about the division of the universe among Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades 
as supporting testimony for the soteriological division between Adamas, the genera- 
tion of the elect, and that of mortals. The passage in question is explained allegorically 
by both Ps.-Plutarch, Vit. Hom. 97, and Herakleitos, All. 41. See further Lancellotti, 
Naassenes, 209. 

103. Isa 6:9; cf. Mark 4:12 par. 
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KavaAaxad, Lavracat, Zenoap: 


Kavraxat tod dvw, tot Adduavtos: LavAacat tot xdtw, <tod> Ovytot: 
Zenokp tod ént tk vw pevoavtos lopddvov. ovtds éom, dyotv, 6 ev n&ow 
dpaevodyAus dvOpwrtos, Ov of ayvootytes Iypudvyy xadotot tpiowuatov—wa¢ 
«éx Yij¢ peovta» Pnovdvyv—, 

xowy de “EMnves «(é)toupdviov Myvoc xépac», Ott xatapeurye xal 
Kexepaxe TAVTA THO. 5. «TaVTA» yap, pyot, 


dV avtot éyéveto, xal ywpis adtod éyéveto ode Ev: 6 OE yéeyoven ev 
atte Coy éoriv. 


atityn, pyoty, éotlv «) Gay» y dppyntos yeved tay TeAciwy avopwTwy, H 
«Taig mpotéepaic yevenic od éyvwaby»: Td OE «oddév», 5 ywpls adtod yéyoven, 
6 xdapos, éotiv, idixdc: yéyove Ev yap ywpic adtot, dnd tTpltou xat Tetdptov 
<Oeot>. 
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Kalakau, Salasau, Zeésar!!* 


Kalakau belongs to the one above, Adamas; Salasau to the one below, the 
mortal; Zeésar to the Jordan River that flowed upward.!° This refers, he 
claims, to the androgynous Human in all, whom the ignorant call “triple- 
bodied Geryon,’ since Geryon “flows from earth” [éx yij¢ péovta].!°° 

The Greeks commonly call him “celestial horn [xépac] of Mén” because 
he has mixed and blended [xexépaxe] all things with all things.!° 5. For 
“everything,” he says, 


came about through him, and apart from him not one thing came 
to be. What has come about in him is life.1° 


This “life,” he claims, is the ineffable race of the perfect human beings, 
which “was unknown in former generations?! Moreover the “nothing” 
that has come about apart from him refers to the particular world, for it 
became one apart from him, by a third and fourth god.!!° 


104. Cf. Isa 28:10 (an adapted Greek transliteration of the Hebrew 189 1¥ 189 18 7D 
Dy Ppt ow Wyt Ip> Ip 14 I). Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.24.5-6 (“Basileides”); Epiph., Pan. 
25.4.4-5 (Nikolaitans). See further Lancellotti, Naassenes, 295-99. 

105. Frickel relates this teaching to Ref. 6.17.1 (“Simon”) (Naassenerschrift, 84). 

106. For the reference to the androgynous Human and Geryon, see Ref. 5.6.5-6 
above. “Triple-bodied” is Geryon’s standard epithet in literature. Cf. Ref. 5.12.4 (Pera- 
tai). Geryon (= the Son of the Human inside saved humans) flows from earth not 
because his origin is earthly but because he flows (like the Jordan) from earth to 
heaven. See further Lancellotti, Naassenes, 80. 

107. The celestial horn of the moon is referred to in the Attis hymn (Ref. 5.9.8). 
Reitzenstein clarifies that the horn is “the drinking horn, corresponding to the xpatyp 
[mixing cup] in which God, according to Plato’s Timaeus, xatauéuiye ual xexépaxe 
mavta mot [mixed and blended everything with everything]” (Poimandres, 100). The 
association of Attis and Men is attested (Lancellotti, Naassenes, 252 n. 100). See further 
E. Lane, ed., Corpus Monumentorum Religionis Dei Menis, 4 vols., EPRO 19 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1971-1978), esp. 3:92-98; Agnes van Haepern-Pourbaix, “Recherche sur les orig- 
ines, la nature et les attributs du dieu Mén,” in Archéologie et religions de l!Anatolie anci- 
enne: Mélanges en Vhonneur du professeur Paul Naster, ed. R. Donceel and R. Lebrun 
(Leuven: Centre dhistoire des Religions, 1983), 221-57 (223-28, 234-35, 245-46). 

108. John 1:3-4; cf. Ref. 5.9.2, end; 5.16.12 (Peratai); [Hipp.], Noet. 12. 

109. Cf. Ref. 6.35.1 (“Valentinus”); 7.25.3; 7.26.7 (“Basileides”). 

110. Reitzenstein supplies Seo (“god”). For the fourth god, Esaldaios, see Ref. 
5.7.30; 7.31.1 (Apelles). 
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A 


6. Todto, dyotv, éotl TO ToTHplov «Td xdvdu», «év wW Bactreds Tivwv 
oiwvileta.» totto, pyol, xexpuupévov evpéby év tots xadoic tod Beauly 
omépuact. A€youot d& <t>avTo xal “EMnves, dyotv, ottws «pyatvonevw 
OTOMATL>* 


Dép’ Jdwp, hép’ olvov, w nat, 
ueQuody We xal XApwooV 
Td TOTHPLoV A€yel wot ModaTrOv LE del yeveoOa. 


7. TovTO, dyotv, yoxet pwovov vonfev avOowmoig TO to’ Avaxpéovtos 
TOTPLOV, <TO> AAdAWS AaAoty wvoTHplov dppytov: dAaAov yap, dyotv, TO 
Avaxpeovtos [yat] motnptov, d<ti>TEp avTH, dynow Avaxpéwy, Aare aharw 
hbéyuati rodandv avtov dei yevéobat, toutéott MvevpwaTixdy, ov cApKlXdv, Edv 
AXOUTY TO KEXPULLEVOY LUTTHPLOV Ev TLWTY}. 

xal ToOTs ott TO Ddwp Td ev TOIG xaAcIS Exetvoig yamotc, 8 otpEWas 6 
Tynoots emotycey oivov. atty, dyoty, éotly n ueydAn xal dandy «dpyn Tév 
onuelwy», Wy emtolyaev «d Inaots ev Kav th¢ Tadtvatac, xa epavépwoe» Thy 
Bactrciay Tay ovpavdy. 8. aity, pyatv, éotiv H Bactrela THv ovpavdiy évtd¢ 
hudy xataxemevy ws Onaaupds, ws «buy eis dAEvpou Tpla cata xexpULLEVy>. 


9. Tott’ gott, dol, TO wéya xal dppytov Vapolpdxwy puoTyptov, o 
udvois eeotw eldevat tots teActos, dyotv, nut: diappydyy yap ot Daudsbpaxes 
tov Addu<as> éxetvov mapadiddacw év toig uvortypiois toig EmrteAoupevoc 
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6. This, he says, is the cup, “the goblet [td xévdu] with which the king 
practices divination”!!! This, he says, is the cup found hidden in Benja- 
min’s beautiful seeds.!!2 The Greeks say the same thing, he claims, “with 
raving mouth”:!!3 


Bring water, bring wine, slave! 
Make me drunk, and plunge me into stupor! 
The cup tells me what sort of person I need to be.!!4 


7. Anakreon’s cup suffices only for people who understand it. With- 
out uttering, it utters an ineffable mystery. Anakreon’s cup is unuttering, 
says Anakreon, because it speaks with an unutterable sound what kind of 
person he must become (i.e., spiritual, not fleshly), provided that one hears 
the hidden mystery in silence. 

This refers to the water in that lovely wedding, the water that Jesus 
turned into wine. This, he says, is the great and true “beginning of signs” 
that Jesus did “in Cana of Galilee and manifested” the kingdom of heaven.!!° 
8. This, he claims, is the kingdom of heaven stored inside of us like a trea- 
sure, like “yeast hidden in three measures of flour:”!!¢ 


C. SAMOTHRAKIAN MYSTERIES ABOUT THE HUMAN. 9. This, he says, is the great 
and unspeakable mystery of the Samothrakians, lawful only for us per- 
fected ones to know.!!” The Samothrakians expressly present Adamas as 


111. Gen 44:5 LXX. The cup (xévdu) is seen as equivalent to the horn (xépas), evi- 
dently because the cup is conical. 

112. “These seeds are identified with human beings and the adjective ‘beautiful’ is 
connected precisely with the fact that they preserve in themselves the noetic element” 
(Lancellotti, Naassenes, 146). Cf. the “most beautiful” (x¢Mtct0s) Human in Ref. 5.7.7. 

113. Cf. Herakleitos, DK 22 B92 (a description of the Sibyl’s prophesying). This 
phrase is quoted also by Plotinos, Enn. 2.9.18.20-21. 

114. Anakreon, frag. 2, in Martin L. West, Carmina Anacreontea, BSGRT (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1984), 48. Cruice here would augment the text with dAddw AadAotv ctw} 
based on what follows. Marcovich prefers dAdAw Aadoby airy. 

115. John 2:11. For the Naassene sacraments, see Lancellotti, Naassenes, 141-63. 

116. See the note on the kingdom within in Ref. 5.7.20. For the image of the trea- 
sure, see Matt 13:44 and Gos. Thom. 76.3, 109. For the yeast in the flour, see Matt 
13:33 par.; Gos. Thom. 96. See further Johnson, “Refutatio, 320; Lancellotti, Naassenes, 
127-28. 

117. On the Samothrakian mysteries, see Bremmer, Initiation, 21-54. 
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map’ avtois dpyavOpwrov. 10. gotyxe dé dydAuata dvo év TH Dapobpdxwy 
AvaxTopw avopwTwy yuuvdy, dvw TeTawEvas ExdvTWY TAS YElpas audhoTEpas 
elg ovpavov xal Tas aloyUvas dvw éoTpaumevac, xalanep ev KuMyvy TO Tod 
‘Epyod: eixdves O€ eiot Ta Tpoeipnreva dydAuata Tod dpyavbownov xai tot 
aveyevvwpevov Trvevuatixod, xata mav0’ duoovatou éxeivw TH avOpwmw. 11. 
TOUTO, Hyatv, Eat! TO elpnucvov Um Tod TwTijp0¢" 


oN \ r r Ni cutee \ r r \ L > \ 97 
€Qv UN TUTE Lov TO alua xal dayyTE wou THY capxa, ov UN EloeAOyTE 
ei THY BactrElav Tév ovpavdy 


aMa xav «inter, pyot, «TO ToTHpPloy O éyw Tivw», «Omou éyw UTdyw, 
éxet bucic ciceAOeiv od SUvacbe». 12. Ader ydp, dyotv, é& (6)molas pdcews 
exaotos THY Uabytév adtod éott xai bti Exactov avtév sic THY idiav pdaw 
éAbety dvaynn. amd yap tév dwoexa, dyot, durAdv rabytac eedeZato dwoexa, 

43 9 F lat BE Lf J ny \ n cd \ lat r lal 

xal Ov adbtév Ehddynoe maon Huds: dia todto, dyot, Ta Thy dwoexa uadytdiv 
xnpvyuata olte Tavtes dxnxdact ote, gov dxovowal, TapadéEacbar dUvavtat: 
oT yap avtots mapa hvow Ta Un xaTA pvowr. 


13. Totitov, dyot, Opaxes of mept Tov Aivov oixodvtes KopdBavta xarotat, 
xa Opaély of Dpvyes mapaTAnciws, St amd THs xopuyc dvwbev xat and tod 
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the chief Human in the celebration of their mysteries.!!® 10. Two cult stat- 
ues of naked men are stationed in the shrine of the Samothrakians. They 
stretch out both hands to heaven with their penises erect like the penis of 
Hermes in Kyllene.!!’ These cult statues are the images of the chief Human 
and of the reborn spiritual person, who is in every respect consubstantial 
with that Human. 11. This is what the Savior’s statement means: 


Unless you drink my blood and eat my flesh, you will certainly not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.!?° 


But even if, he says, “you drink the cup that I drink,’ “you cannot enter 
the place where I go.’!?! 12. For he knew, he claims, what sort of nature 
each of his disciples was, and that by necessity each must proceed to his 
own nature. From the twelve tribes, he says, he chose twelve disciples, and 
through them spoke to every tribe.!”* For this reason, he says, not everyone 
hears the preaching of the twelve disciples. And if they hear it, not all are 
able to accept it. This is because what is not proper to their nature is against 
their nature. 


D. THRACIAN MYSTERIES ABOUT THE HUMAN. 13. The Thracians dwell- 
ing round Mount Haimos call Adamas “Korybas,” as do the Phrygians, 
because, although he takes the origin of his descent from the crown 


118. Adduac is an emendation of P’s dddu. See the note on the Samothrakians in 
Ref. 5.9.8 below. The Dioskouri of the Samothrakians are called ddaweis (“unconquered 
ones”) in an inscription ($55 in Susan Guettel Cole, Theoi Megaloi: The Cult of the 
Great Gods at Samothrace, EPRO 96 [Leiden: Brill, 1984], 167). 

119. Cf. Ref. 5.7.29. Herodotos speaks of a sacred tale in the Samothrakian mys- 
teries explaining ithyphallic statues (Hist. 2.51; cf. Plotinus, Enn. 3.6.19). The Samo- 
thrakian statues are mentioned by Varro, Ling. 5.58. They were often identified with 
the Dioskouri (Castor and Pollux), although they had their own cult names. See fur- 
ther Cole, Theoi Megaloi, 28-29; Lancellotti, Naassenes, 259-61. For the association 
of Attis and the Dioskouri, see LAnnée épigraphique (2004) §1026 (a lead curse tablet 
found at Mainz, late first century CE): Bone sancta Atthis ... rogo, domine, per tuum 
Castorem, Pollucem (“Attis, kind and holy ... I entreat you, lord, through your Castor 
and Pollux”). 

120. John 6:53 combined with Matt 5:20b. The principle “you are what you eat” 
seems to be in view here: eat the substance (“flesh and blood”) of the Human, become 
consubstantial with the Human. 

121. Mark 10:38 (or Matt 20:22) combined with John 8:21 (or 13:33; cf. 7:34, 36). 

122. Cf. Gos. Eb. in Epiph., Pan. 30.13.3 (NTApoc 1:170). 
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axapaxtnpiotou éyxedarou tTHy apyny Tis xaTaBacews AauBavev xal maoas 
THs Tay UToKElUEvY Olepydmevos dpyds, Ths xal Tiva TpdTOV KaATEPYETAL Ov 
vooduev. 14. tobt’ got, byat, TO cipnuevov 


doviy uév adtod jnovoaper, Eidos dé adtot ody Ewpdxaper. 

amotetaypevou yap, pyotv, avtot xal <xe>yapaxtyplopevou axoveTat 
dwn, Td dE Eidos Td xaTEABdy dywhev, and Tod dyapaxtyplotov, dmoidy éotw, 
oldev ovdels: oti O& €v TH TAACLATI TH YOIKG, yiwwoxel dé avTO ovdels. 

15. Obtos, dyoty, éorlv 

c \ \ la I 

6 TOV xaTAxAUOLOY <KAT>olX<I>Hv BEdc, 

\ 4 J \ I + \ > A ¢ I 

nate TO Parrtyptov, xal pbeyydnevos <xal> xexpayws amd «vddTwv 

nn or rd 2 \ &. € \ lat lat I > r 
TOMO». Vdata, pyaty, Eoti TOMA H ToAVXLd|s Tay Ovytéy yeveois dvoownwy, 
ad’ no Bod xal xéxpaye TPOS TOV aYapaxTyplaToV dvOpwToY, 

cnw I > \ I \ ny 

toatl, A€ywv, ATO AeOvTWY THY LoVOYEVy] WOU. 

16. mpd TovTov, yotv, éotiv cipnuevov 

mais wou et ob, Topanr: uy poBod- 


2\ \ ln if b) Ul t 
éav did ToTapdy diedOys, od Un oe cUyxAVCoVEI: 
éav did Trupds dreAOys, od Uh oe CUyxavCEL 
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[xopudyc] above (that is, the unformed brain) and passes through all the 
dominions of underlying realities, we do not understand how and in what 
way he descends.!3 14. This is what the verse means: 


we heard his voice but did not see his shape.!* 


When he takes on extension and form, he says, his voice is heard. But the 
shape is that which has descended from the Unformed One above, and no 
one knows its nature. It lies within the bodily formation made of dust—but 
no one knows it. 

15. He is, he claims, 


the God dwelling in the flood, 


(in the phrase of the Psalter) who utters his voice and cries out from “many 
waters.”!*5 These “many waters,’ he claims, refer to the fractured race 
of mortal human beings. From this race, he shouts and cries out to the 
Unformed Human: 


Deliver my only daughter from the lions!!° 
16. The following verse of scripture, he claims, is addressed to him: 
You are my child, Israel, do not fear! 


If you cross through rivers, they will not submerge you. 
If you cross through fire, it will not scorch you!!?” 


123. According to A. D. Nock, the Naassene interpreter of the hymn in Ref. 5.9.8 
wrongly understood the word Aiwoviot (who are Thessalians) to refer to Thracians who 
dwell round Mt. Haimos (“Korybas of the Haemonians” C/Q 20 [1926]: 41-42). For the 
myth of Korybas, see Clem. Alex., Protr. 19, with the discussion of Lancellotti, Naas- 
senes, 261-64. “That is” translates xat (epexegetic). Apparently the Naassene writer 
interprets KoptBavta to mean tov amd Tig xopudys xataBdvta (so Marcovich, Refuta- 
tio, 157 note ad loc.). The unformed brain is taken as symbolic of the unformed primal 
deity (cf. Ref. 5.7.35; 5.17.11 [Peratai]). 

124. Cf. Deut 4:12; John 5:37; Clem. Alex., Strom. 4.7.45.1. 

125. Ps 28:10, 3 LXX; see the similar language in Ref. 5.19.16 (“Sethians”). 

126. Ps. 34:17 LXX; cf. 21:21-22. The “daughter” is apparently the soul. 

127. Isa 41:9 LXX: “You are my child/servant” (Ilais pou et); and 43:2: xal édv 
dtaBatvys ... motapol ob cuyxAvoovaty ce, xal édv diedOys dia tupdc, od Uh xataxavbye, 
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motanovs, yo, Aeyer THY Vypav THs yeverews odolav, nop de tHy emt THY 
yéveow dpuny xal émibuytav'—«ad ends ei, uy oBod». 

17. xal maAW, pyotv: «ei emAyceTat uATYP THY TExveV ATI <ToU> UY 
eAeFoat» unde emdodvat uactdv, «xdyw emAjoouat budiv.» 6 Adduac, dyot, 
Aéyet Mpds TOUS idtoug dvOpwTOUS: 


> a) q 3 r n aa) ee > 2 , G nN 2 \ 
OM ci xal emtAjoetat Tatta yun, dW’ éyw ovx emiAnoouat vudve em 
THY xelpay Lov elwypddnxa duds. 


18. [lept d& tig avdd0u adtot—toutéott THs dvaryevvncews—, iva yéevntat 
TVEVLATIXOS, OV TAPXIKdS, AEyel, dyotv, n ypady: 


dpate mUAaS, ol ApYovTEes Udy, 
xat emapOnyte, TVA aiwvtot, 
xal cicehevoetat 6 Bactreds tic ddEn¢° 


touteoTtt Sada Oavuatwv: 


tis dé, pyaty, gotlv obtos 6 Bactheds tio OdENs; 
oxwAng xali odx &vOpwmos, 
dvetdos avbpwmou 
a 2 id nD 
xal eZoulévnua Aaod. 
> Mg 2 \ c \ nN 4 
adtés éotly 6 Bactreds tic d6ENs, 
6 év ToAEUW duvatds. 
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The rivers, he says, refer to the watery substance of birth, and “fire” refers 
to the impulse and desire for reproduction.!** The verse continues: “You 
are mine, do not fear.” 

17. Again, scripture says: “If a mother forgets her own children, not 
pitying them” or offering them her breast, “then will I forget you.” The 
speaker, he claims, is Adamas talking to the people who belong to him. 


But if a woman forgets even these, still I will not forget you. I have 
painted you on my hands.!? 


18. Concerning his ascent (that is, his rebirth) to become spiritual, not 
fleshly, the scripture, he claims, says this: 


Lift up the gates, you rulers, 
And be raised, eternal gates, 
So that the king of glory will come in. 


This refers to a wonder of wonders! !3° 


Who is the king of glory?!3! 

A worm and not a human, 

A reproach of a human 

And the scorn of the people! !°? 
He is the king of glory, 

Who is strong in war.!°3 


HAdE od xataxadveet ce (“Even if you cross ... rivers will not overwhelm you; even if you 
traverse fire, you will in no way by consumed; flame will not consume you”). 

128. For this interpretation of fire, see Ref. 6.17.4 (“Simon”). 

129. Isa 49:15-16 LXX. 

130. Cf. Gos. Thom. 29.2. Lancellotti comments: “Perhaps ... the Archons marvel 
at the being which crosses the planetary spheres seeing it still in its earthly human 
features.” The ascending spiritual person is “now transformed into the king of glory” 
(Naassenes, 292). 

131. Ps 23:7 LXX. Cf. Justin, Dial. 36.5-6. 

132. Ps 21:7 LXX. 

133. Ps 23:8, 10 LXX. 
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19. méAguov Oé A€yet TOV év THUATI, OTL Ex LaxiuwY oTOLYElwY TETARTTAL 
TO TAdoua, xaws yeypantat, pyol «uvyobytt MoAEUOV TOV ylvoLevov ev 
TWUATI. 

TavTHy, dyot, THY eioodov xal TadTyY THY MUAYY Eidev cis MecoToTaLiav 
mopevourevos 6 laxwB—énep éotiv and tot madds edyBos Hdy ywwdwevos xal 
avynp—tovtéotiv éyvwptoby TH cig Meoonotapiav mopevopeve’ 

20. Meconotaula dé, byaiv, éotiv 7 too ueydAov Oxeavot pon, and tév 
ueowy peovoa Tot Tedetov avOowrov. xal COavuace THY OUpdvioY TUANY EiTwD 


© \ € r 2 > uv ~n > 7 NF nx \ 4 
ws hoBepos 6 TOTMOS OUTS: Odx eoTL TOUTO AM’ 7 olxos AEod, xal atty 
i TVA Tot odpavod. 


dia todto, pyat, A€yet 6 Inoots: 

éyw iui y MvAy y aAnfiy. 

21. got 6€ 6 tatta AEywv 6 and Tot ayapaxtypiotov, pyctv, dvwbev 
KEXApAXTYplopLevos TEAELOS AvOpwros. ov SUvaTat ody, dyoi, cwOFvat 6 TEAELOS 
dvOpwmos, éav uy avayev<v>nbF dia tadtys eloeAOav Tio TUAyS. 

22. Tov adtov d& tottov, dyat, Bpdyes xai ldnav xadrodow, ot mavta 


ETAUVTEV, ATAKTWS Kal TANUMEADS TPO THS ExvTOD havepwoews xexwvnUeva’ TO 
yap dvoua, dyot, tod Tana mavtwy opnod éott «tv émoupaviwy xal emryelov 
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19. He means the war in the body, for the bodily formation is formed 
from warring elements as (he claims) it is written: “Remember the war 
within the body!”!*4 

This entrance, he comments, and this “gate” is the one that Jacob saw 
while traveling to Mesopotamia. This story signifies the young man who 
has grown from childhood into manhood. This is what is made known to 
the one who travels into Mesopotamia. 

20. Mesopotamia, he says, is the stream of vast Ocean flowing from the 
middle parts of the perfect Human.'!*> He wondered at the celestial gate 
and remarked: 


How terrifying is this place! This is none other than the house of 
God, the gate of heaven!!°¢ 


For this reason, he says, Jesus declares, 

I am the true gate. !3” 

21. He who says this, he claims, is the perfect Human, who is formed 
from above from the Unformed One. Now the perfect Human, he claims, 
cannot be saved unless he is reborn by entering through the gate. !°8 
E. PHRYGIAN MYSTERIES ABOUT THE HUMAN. 22. The Phrygians call this same 


one “Papas” because he paused [énavucev] everything that was in disor- 
derly and discordant motion before he appeared.!°’ The name of Papas, 


134. Cf. Job 40:32 LXX; Ref. 1.24.5-6 (Brahmans). 

135. Cf. John 7:38 (waters flowing from the belly). See further Lancellotti, Naas- 
senes, 293. 

136. Gen 28:5, 12, 17 LXX. 

137. John 10:7, 9. Cf. Ref. 5.9.21, end (Jesus is the true gate); 5.17.9 (Peratai); Clem. 
Alex., Exc. 26. 

138. Jesus as the perfect Human both is the gate of salvation and must enter 
through the gate to be saved (Salvator salvandus). 

139. “Papas” and the other cult epithets in Ref 5.8.22-9.4 refer to Attis. The Naas- 
sene writer sees the true identity of Attis as the Primal Human (Birdsall, “Naassene 
Sermon,” 231). Thus cultic and mythic elements of Attis are put into another frame- 
work. On the name Papas, see Diodoros, Bibl. hist. 3.58.4: Arti, totepov JemixAnbevta 
Tlanav (“Attis, later called Papas”); CIL V. 766 (Atte Papa). See further Thomas Drew- 
Bear and Christian Naour, “Divinités de Phrygie,” ANRW 18.3: 2018-22; Lancellotti, 
Naassenes, 275-76. 
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he claims, is the voice of all “heavenly, earthly, and underworldly beings” 
together.!4° They declare: “Cease, cease [mate, mate] the disharmony of the 
world and make ‘peace for those far’ (that is, material, earthly people) and 
‘peace for those near’ (that is, spiritual, intellectual, and perfect people). 4! 

23. The Phrygians say that this same one is also a “corpse,” buried as it 
were in the grave and tomb of his body.!* To this the scripture refers when 
it says: 


You are white-washed tombs full of dead people’s bones on the 
inside.!8 


This is because you do not have the living Human within. Again it says: 
“The dead will leap out of the graves’—that is, out of earthly bodies, since 
they are reborn as spirit, and not as flesh.!“4 24. This resurrection is the one 
through the gate of heaven. All who do not enter it, he says, remain corpses. 

These very Phrygians, he asserts, say that this same human becomes a 
god again by transformation. He becomes a god, he claims, when he rises 
from the dead and, through such a gate, enters heaven. 25. The apostle 
Paul knows this gate, since he opened it in a mystery. He said that he was 
“seized” by an angel and carried “as far as” the second and “third heaven, 
into paradise” and saw what he saw and “heard unutterable utterances not 
permissible for a person to declare.”!° 

26. Everyone calls these mysteries ineffable, he says. “We utter them 
not in lessons of human wisdom but in lessons of the Spirit, comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual. But the animate person does not receive 


140. Marcovich, following Reitzenstein, adds gwvy (“voice”). The verse cited is 
Phil 2:10; cf. Ref. 5.7.11; 5.16.14 (Peratai). 

141. Isa 57:19 LXX; cf. Eph 2:17; Three Forms (NHC XIII,1) 40.10-11: “Then I too 
revealed my voice secretly and said, ‘Stop, stop, you who tread on matter” (trans. John 
D. Turner in Hedrick). 

142. Cf. Ref. 5.9.8; Philolaos, DK 44 B14; Plato, Crat. 400c; Gorg. 493a; Clem. 
Alex., Strom. 3.3.16.3-17.1; Julian, Or. 6, 189c. See further Burkert, Lore, 248; Lancel- 
lotti, Naassenes, 277. 

143. Matt 23:27. 

144. Cf. John 5:28. For the leaping action, see Acts 3:8 (the paralyzed man leaps up). 

145. 2 Cor 12:2-4. Paul’s ascent means becoming god because it is a return of the 
divine element to its original home. See further Lancellotti, Naassenes, 278. Cf. Ref 
5.8.31-32 below; Apoc. Paul (NHC V,2) 19.23-32; Apoc. Mos. 40.2; 2 En. 22:1; T. Levi 
2.7-3.8. 
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the teachings of God’s spirit, for they are idiocy to him.”!4° Now these, he 
declares, are the unspeakable mysteries of the spirit, which we alone know! 
27. The Savior, he claims, has spoken about them: 


No one can come to me unless my heavenly Father draws him.!4” 


This is because it is extremely difficult, he claims, to accept and receive this 
great and ineffable mystery. Again, he says, the Savior has declared: 


Not everyone who says to me, “Lord, Lord!” will enter the kingdom 
of heaven, but the one who does the will of my Father in heaven.!*8 


28. This remark shows that it is those who act—not just hear—who 
enter the kingdom of heaven.!*? Again, he says, the Savior has proclaimed: 


Tax collectors and prostitutes go ahead of you into the kingdom 
of heaven!!5° 


This is because these tax collectors [teAdvat], he says, are those who receive 
the tolls [téAy] of the universe. We, he says, are the tax collectors “who have 
attained the tolls of the aeons.”!>! For the tolls, he says, are the seeds sowed 
into the world from the Unformed One, through which the whole world 
obtains completion [ovvteA¢itat]. For it is through them that the world 
began, surely, to exist. 

29. This, he says, is what the scriptural verse means: 


The sower went out to sow. Some seeds fell along the path and 
were trampled. Others fell on rocky soil and sprouted, yet were 
dried up and died due to lack of depth. Others fell on good and 


146. 1 Cor 2:13-14; Ref. 6.34.8 (“Valentinus”); 7.26.3 (“Basileides”); Hipp., Comm. 
Dan. 3.2.4; Clem. Alex., Strom. 1.12.56.1; 1.17.87.4; 5.4.19.3; 5.4.25.5; 6.18.166.3. 

147. John 6:44; cf. Exeg. Soul (NHC II,6) 135.1-15; Greek Gos. Thom. 6.12; Clem. 
Alex., Strom. 5.1.7.3; 5.13.83. 

148. Matt 7:21; cf. 2 Clem. 4.2; Justin, 1 Apol. 16.9. 

149. Cf. Jas 1:22; Matt 7:24, 26; Rom 2:13. 

150. Matt 21:31b; cf. Iren., Haer. 4.20.12. 

151. 1 Cor 10:11. For the téAy as tolls, see Matt 17:25. Tax collectors are also spiri- 
tual persons in Iren. Haer. 1.8.3. Cf. Hipp., Comm. Dan. 1.16.4. See further Frickel, 
“Naassener oder Valentinianer?,’ 102. 
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rich soil and produced fruit, one a hundredfold, another sixtyfold, 
another thirtyfold. The one who has ears, hear!!>? 


This means, he claims, no one has become a hearer of these mysteries 
except the perfect knowers alone. 
30. Moses also refers to the good and rich soil: 


I will lead you into a good and rich soil, to a land flowing with milk 
and honey.!°3 


This is the honey and milk, he claims, which the perfect must taste to 
become kingless and share in the Fullness. This, he says, is the Fullness 
through which all reality that is born is born from the Unborn and comes 
to fulfillment.!>4 

31. The Phrygians also call this same one “unfruitful.” He is unfruitful 
when he is fleshly and produces the “lust of the flesh”!®° This, he says, is 
what the scriptural verse signifies: “Every tree not producing good fruit is 
cut down and thrown into the fire.”!°° These fruits, he says, are only those 
humans who are rational and alive, who enter through the third gate.!5” 


152. This summarized parable combines the Synoptic accounts (Mark 4:3-9 par.). 
Note that the seeds falling among thorns are omitted, probably because the Naassene 
writer wants to highlight only three kinds of hearers (in accord with his threefold divi- 
sion of humanity). Bergman thinks that the lack of depth (6d80c) recalls the “deep 
things” (ta 6d6n) in Ref. 5.6.4 (“Kleine Beitrage,’ 99-100; see further Frickel, “Naas- 
sener oder Valentinianer?,” 102-4). See the use of the parable in Ref. 8.9.1 (Doketai); 
Gos. Thom. 9; 1 Clem. 24.5; Justin, Dial. 125.1; Clem. Alex., frag. 225.26 (Stahlin); 
Strom. 1.7.37.2; 6.14.114.3; Memoria of the Apostles in NTApoc 1:376 (“the sower is he 
who scatters captive souls in diverse bodies as he wills”). 

153. Deut 31:20; cf. Ref. 6.30.9 (“Valentinus”); Clem. Alex., Paed. 1.91.4. 

154. Cf. the interpretation of honey and milk in Barn. 6.17. For milk in the mys- 
teries of Attis, see Sallustius, Diis mund. 4; Lancellotti, Naassenes, 136, 299-301. Good- 
enough offers a discussion of milk as a symbol in Philo, Clement, and later Christian 
sources (Jewish Symbols, 6:117-22). See further Andrew McGowan, Ascetic Eucharists: 
Food and Drink in Early Christian Ritual Meals (Oxford: Clarendon, 1999), 107-15. 

155. Gal 5:16; Clem. Alex., Strom. 4.8.60.4. 

156. Matt 3:10; 7:19; Luke 3:9; cf. Ref. 6.9.9-10; 6.16.6 (“Simon”). 

157. The third gate, which Lancellotti identifies with Jesus, is the gate for the spiri- 
tuals (Naassenes, 279). Lancellotti connects the third gate with Paul’s reference to a 
third heaven (cited in Ref. 5.8.25). The first and second gates, presumably, are those 
through which the animate and material people enter (see Werner Foerster, “Die Naas- 
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32. Thus they say, “if you ate dead things and made them alive, what 
will you make when you eat living things?” !°* They say that the living things 
are words, thoughts, and humans. These are pearls of the Unformed One 
thrown into the bodily formation like fruits. 33. This, he claims, is what he 
[Jesus] means when he says, “Don’t throw what is holy to dogs nor pearls 
to pigs.’!>°? The work of pigs and dogs, they claim, means sex between a 
woman and a man. 

34. The Phrygians, he continues, also call this same one “goatherd” 
[aimdAov]. This is not because, he claims, he pastures nanny and billy goats, 
as the animate people call them, but because, he says, he is ever turning 
(that is, ever revolving, turning, and driving round the whole world with a 
whirl). 35. “To revolve” [moAetv] means to turn and to change phenomena.!© 
Hence, he says, everybody calls the two centers of heaven “poles” [méAous].1°! 
He also quotes the poet: 


The unerring Old Man of the Sea circles about [mwAettat] these 
regions, 
Immortal Proteus of Egypt.!© 


He is not sold [mimpacxetat], he says, but turns in the same place—eftec- 
tively, he claims, going in a circle.!®? Moreover, the cities we inhabit are 


sener,’ in Studi di storia religiosa della tarda antichita [Messina: University of Messina, 
1968], 21-33 [33]). 

158. Cf. Gos. Thom. 11.3 with Johnson, “Refutatio, 316. See also Gos. Phil. (NHC 
II,3) 72.19; Robert M. Grant, “Notes on the Gospel of Thomas,” VC 13 (1959): 170-80 
(173-74); Bertil E. Gartner, The Theology of the Gospel of Thomas (New York: Harper, 
1961), 163-65; Marcovich, Studies, 77-78. 

159. See Matt 7:6; Gos. Thom. 93; Did. 9.5; Ref. 9.17.1 (Elchasaites); Clem. Alex., 
Strom. 1.11.53.3. For Lancellotti, the pearls represent “the noetic elements ... impris- 
oned in matter.” The imprisonment continues to happen “through sexual union” char- 
acteristic of animals (Naassenes, 280). 

160. Cf. Ref. 4.47.1-2 (Aratos allegorizers); Plato, Crat. 408c-d: 6 Adyos To Trav 
onuatver xat xuxdet xat model det... dpOdic dp’ 6 nav Unvowy xal det MoAGY “TIdv aidros” 
ein (“speech signifies all things and keeps them circulating and always going about ... 
So the one who expresses all things and keeps them always in circulation is correctly 
called ‘Pan-the-goat-herd’” [trans. Reeve]). 

161. Cf. Comm. in Arat. (Maass, 331,5; 342,22-3). 

162. Homer, Od. 4.384-385. For philosophical speculations about Proteus, see 
Lancellotti, Naassenes, 281. 

163. The Naassene writer apparently understood mwAgoua (to walk about) in 
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called cities [7dAet¢] because we turn and circle about [oAotuev] in them. 
36. Accordingly, the Phrygians call him “goatherd” [aiméAov]. This means 
“Eternal Turner,’ since he always [dei] turns [moAgw] and changes every- 
thing in every way to its proper nature. 

The Phrygians also call him “fruitful” [mtoAvxapmov] because scripture 
says: “More are the children of the deserted woman than she who has a 
husband.”!* This means that things reborn, immortal, and everlasting are 
many, even though few are born. But all fleshly things, he says, are corrupt- 
ible—even if those who are born are extremely numerous. 

37. For this reason, he says, “Rachel wept for her children and was 
unwilling to be comforted as she wept over them.” For she knew, he says, 
“that they are no more.”!® Jeremiah also sings a dirge over the lower Jerusa- 
lem.1© This is not the city in Phoenicia but refers to lower, corruptible birth. 
For Jeremiah, he asserts, knew the perfect Human, the one reborn “from 
water and spirit,’ who is not fleshly.!°” 38. Thus the same Jeremiah said, 


A Human exists, and who will know him?! 


In this way, he says, the knowledge of the perfect Human is immensely deep 
and difficult to understand. For “the beginning of perfection,” he says, “is 
knowledge of the Human, but knowledge of God is completed perfection.”!®° 


EXCURSUS: ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES ABOUT THE HUMAN. 39. The Phrygians also 
call him, he reports, “green ear of grain harvested.”!”° After the Phrygians, 
the Athenians affirmed the same. When they initiated according to the 
Eleusinian rites, they exhibited to the higher initiates the great, wondrous, 
and most perfect mystery beheld in silence: a harvested ear of grain.7! 


Homer, Od. 4, as a passive form of TwAéw (“to sell”), a literal meaning that he corrects 
in his spiritual interpretation. 

164. Isa 54:1; Gal 4:27; cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 2.6.28.5; Ep. Apos. 33 (NTApoc 
1:268). 

165. Jer 38:15 LXX, quoted in Matt 2:18; cf. Justin, Dial. 78.8. 

166. Lam 1, epigraph, LXX. 

167. John 3:5; cf. Ref. 5.7.40. 

168. Jer 17:9 LXX. 

169. Also quoted in Ref. 5.6.6. 

170. The stalk is “green” because Attis died young. Burkert sees a parallel in Meso- 
medes, Hymn 5 (Homo Necans, 291). 

171. See further Burkert, Homo necans, 290-91; Christiane Sourvinou-Inwood, 
“Festival and Mysteries: Aspects of the Eleusinian Cult,’ in Greek Mysteries: The Archae- 
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40. Among the Athenians too, this ear of grain is the perfect and great 
splendor from the Unformed One. Accordingly, the hierophant him- 
self (not castrated like Attis, but made a eunuch through hemlock and 
detached from all fleshly generation) by night and under many torches 
accomplishes in Eleusis the great and unspeakable mysteries.!”* He shouts 
and cries aloud: 


Lady Brimo has given birth to a holy child Brimos! 


This means: the mighty female has given birth to the mighty male.!”? 41. 
The “Lady,” he says, refers to the higher, spiritual, celestial generation, while 
the “mighty one” is the one celestially born. 

The mystery is called “Eleusis” and “anaktoreion.” It is called “Eleusis,” 
he claims, because we, the spiritual people from above, came flowing down 
from Adamas (for to proceed [éAevcec8at] means “to come”).!”4 It is called 
“anaktoreion” because of the upward ascent [aveAetv dvw].!7> 42. This, he 
claims, is what those initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries declare. 

It is a sacred custom for those initiated into the lesser mysteries also 
to be initiated into the greater mysteries, “for greater deaths obtain greater 
destinies.”!”° 43. The lesser, lower mysteries, he says, are the mysteries of 


ology and Ritual of Ancient Greek Secret Cults, ed. Michael B. Cosmopoulos (London: 
Routledge, 2003), 25-49 (36-37). 

172. On the hemlock, see Origen, Cels. 7.48 (xwveiaobeis ta dpoeva uépy (“drugged 
with hemlock in respect to his male parts”]); Jerome, Jov. 1.49 (cicutae sorbitione cas- 
trari (“castrated by a potion of hemlock”]). For the torches, see Plutarch, Virt. prof. 
8le: wéya pis idwv (“upon seeing a great light”); Dio Chrysostom 12.33 (axdtous te 
xal pwtds evaMak abt hatvouévwy [“an alternation of darkness and light appears to 
him”]); Aristophanes, Ran. 340-342 (éyelpwy pdoyéas Aawmddas ev xepol mpoonxeic, 
"Taxy’ & "Tlaxxe, vuxtépou teAetic dwaddpos dotyp [“You come bearing flaming torches 
in your hand, Iakchos, O Iakchos, light-bearing star of the nightly initiation”]). 

173. For Brimo, see Clem. Alex., Protr. 15.1; Euripides, Suppl. 54 (similar language 
as our text). See further Burkert, Homo Necans, 288-89; Parker, Polytheism, 358-59; 
Bremmer, Initiation, 14-15. 

174. Cf. Cornutus, Nat. d. 28. The action of coming evokes “the descent of spiri- 
tual beings” (Lancellotti, Naassenes, 267). 

175. Keil adds avdyeo8at and Marcovich jués xat. The anaktoreion is usually 
identified with the chapel in the Eleusinian Initiation Hall from where the great light 
emerged on the night of the highest initiation. 

176. Herakleitos, DK 22 B25 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §97). See below, Ref. 5.8.44; 
cf. Plato, Gorg. 497c, with scholium (Hermann, 6:319): dittd wv Te wvothpia map’ 
Adnvaiors, xal Te wev ulnpd exadAcito, dmep év dotet etédouv, TH dé peydAa, dmep EAevotu 
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Persephone. Concerning these mysteries and the road that leads there (i.e., 
the “wide and spacious” road that leads the dying to Persephone!”’), the 
poet also declares: 


But under it is a jagged path 
Sunken, muddy; but it is the best path to be led to 
The lovely grove of greatly honored Aphrodite.!”8 


44. These lesser mysteries, he claims, are those of fleshly birth.!”? When 
people are initiated into them, they must pause a short time before they 
are initiated into the greater, or celestial, mysteries.!8° For those who have 
obtained their “deaths” in that place, he says, “obtain greater destinies.” 

This, he says, is “the gate of heaven,” and this is “the house of God,” 
where only the good God dwells.!*! Into it there will not enter, he says, 
any impure person, either animate or fleshly.'*? It is kept for the spiritual 
alone. Therefore they must remove the “garments,” and all must become 


Hyeto. xal mpdtepov ede Te wixpe wun Ofvau, ita Te ueydAa (“The Athenian mysteries are 
twofold. The first, performed in the city, are called lesser; the greater are celebrated at 
Eleusis. It was necessary to be initiated into the lesser, then into the greater”). See also 
Philo, Sacr. 62; Leg. 3.99-100. The Naassenes use the distinction between lesser and 
greater mysteries “to distinguish the two moments of knowledge related to carnal and 
spiritual generation” (Lancellotti, Naassenes, 267). 

177. Cf. Matt 7:13, quoted in Ref. 5.8.45 below. Persephone is Queen of the dead. 

178. Scholars disagree about the author of these verses. Otto Kern placed the 
verses among the Orphic fragments (frag. 352 in his edition, but among the “Spuria vel 
Dubia”). Meineke attributed the lines to Parmenides (DK 28 B20). A. V. Lebedev gives 
them to Empedokles (“Orpheus, Parmenides or Empedocles? The Aphrodite Verses 
in the Naassene Treatise of Hippolytus’ Elenchos,’ Phil 138 [1994]: 24-31 [30]), while 
Walter Burkert opts for Homer (“Die betretene Wiese: Interpretenprobleme im Bereich 
der Sexualssymbolik,” in Die wilde Seele: Zur Ethnopsychoanalyse von G. Devereux, ed. 
H. P. Duerr [Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1987], 32-46 [40-42]). For “muddy” (myAwdys) 
describing the path to the Underworld, see Plato, Resp. 363d6; 533d1. 

179. Fleshly generation is suggested by Aphrodite, who represents generation 
(Ref. 5.7.11). 

180. Keil supplies mptv (“before”). One had to wait from the month Anthesterion 
in the spring to the month Boedromion in the fall. But the Naassene writer alludes to 
the time of life. The greater mysteries can only be fully experienced after death, when 
generation has ceased. 

181. Gen 28:17 LXX; cf. above, Ref. 5.8.20. 

182. Cf. Ref. 5.7.26. 
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bridegrooms emasculated through the virgin Spirit.!*° 45. This virgin is 
“the pregnant woman who both conceives and bears a son,’ a son not ani- 
mate or bodily but a blessed aeon of aeons.'** He says that the Savior has 
expressly spoken about these matters: 


Narrow and constricted is the path that leads to life, and few enter 
it; but wide and spacious is the path that leads to destruction, and 
many are those who travel on it.!%° 


9. 1. Furthermore, the Phrygians say that the Father of the universe 
is an almond [dautydadov].!8° He is not an almond tree, he says. Rather, 
the Preexistent One up above is that almond containing the mature fruit, 
as it were throbbing with life, and moving from deep within. He tore 
through [dijuvZe] his womb and gave birth to his own invisible, unnam- 
able, unspeakable Child about whom we speak.!*” 2. Tearing [déuvd&ar], 
it is assumed, is equivalent to bursting and cutting through. Just as, he 
says, doctors say they cut incisions [auuxas] in those who have feverish 
bodies or an internal tumor, so, he claims, the Phrygians call him “One 
Who Tears” [a&uvydadov]. From him, the Invisible One came forth and 
was born, “through whom everything came to be, and apart from him, 
nothing.” !88 


183. Legge takes anypoevwpevouc as a participle of dnappevow = anavdpdw (“become 
a man”) (Philosophoumena, 1:139 n. 5). 

184. Cf. Isa 7:14 LXX. The phrase aidéva aiwvwv emphasizes the eternity of the 
child (the Son of the Human). The “virgin mentioned is none other than the Anthro- 
pos in his ‘maternal’ function.... The “blessed Aeon of the Aeons’ can be none other 
than the Son of Man, ie., the Saviour” (Lancellotti, Naassenes, 271-72). 

185. Matt 7:13-14; cf. Ref. 4.48.9 (Aratos allegorizers); Clem. Alex., Strom. 5.5.31.1. 

186. According to Pausanias, a daughter of the river Sangarios gave birth to Attis 
by placing the fruit of an almond tree in her lap (Descr. 7.17.11). As the source of Attis, 
the almond is allegorized as the First Principle or primal God. See further Lancellotti, 
Naassenes, 283. 

187. The term “throbbing with life” (SiacpdGovta) also appears in Ref. 7.22.8; 
7.23.3 (“Basileides”). The designation of the second deity as “child” (mais) is compa- 
rable to our author’s own theology (Ref. 10.33.11). 

188. John 1:3; Ref. 5.8.5; 5.16.12 (Peratai). 
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3. The Phrygians call the one born from there “Piper” because what 
is born is a harmonious Spirit.'®° “God, he says, “is Spirit.”!°° Therefore, 
he claims, “the true worshipers worship neither on this mountain nor in 
Jerusalem but in Spirit?!°! 4. The worship of the perfect is spiritual, he 
says, not fleshly. Now Spirit, he claims, exists in that place where the Father 
is named; and the Son is born there from this Father. This one, he says, is 
the one with many names and ten thousand eyes, the incomprehensible. 
Toward him all nature in all its variety strains.!° 

5. Moreover this, he claims, is the speech of God, which, he says, is the 
speech of the Declaration of great Power. “Thus it will be sealed, hidden, 
and veiled, lying in the dwelling where the root of the universe is founded,” 
the root of aeons, powers, and thoughts; the root of gods, angels, and spirits 
sent forth; the root of things that are and of things that are not, of things 
born and unborn, of things comprehensible and incomprehensible; the 
root of years, months, days, hours—an indivisible point from which the 
smallest being begins and grows by degrees.!?> Although it is nothing, he 
claims, and is composed of nothing, it will generate by its own thought 
an incomprehensible magnitude.!™ 6. This, he says, is “the kingdom of 
heaven,” “the mustard seed,” the indivisible point existing in the body that, 
he says, only the spiritual ones know.!” This is what the scriptural verse 
means when it says, 


There are no tongues nor speech whose voices are not heard.!°° 


189. Spirit (tvet}ua) here can mean “breath,” or even “air” (with reference to the 
air blown through the pipes). The spirit is “harmonious” (évapyduiov) because it makes 
music. Here the “Child/Son” (mai) in the section above is identified with Spirit. 

190. John 4:24. 

191. John 4:23. 

192. The Son/Spirit is identified with the Soul, to whom all nature tends. This 
World Soul is from the Preexistent One, or Mind (answering the question posed in 
Ref. 5.7.8). For all nature striving toward this Soul, see Ref. 5.7.10; 7.22.8 (“Basileides”); 
8.12.7 (Monoimos). 

193. The beginning of this sentence is a quotation of the second sentence in the 
exordium of “Simon's” Great Declaration (Ref. 6.9.4). See further Frickel, Apophasis, 
169-88; idem, Naassenerschrift, 48; Lancellotti, Naassenes, 313-15. 

194. Cf. Ref. 6.14.6 (“Simon”). 

195. Matt 13:31 par.; Ref. 6.40.2 (Markos); 7.21.3 (“Basileides”); Gos. Thom. 20. 

196. Ps. 18:4 LXX. 
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7. This is what they imagine. They claim that everything said and done 
by all human beings comes about spiritually in accord with their particular 
meaning.'*” Hence they say that not even the performers who appear on 
stage say or do anything without the influence of providence. Accordingly, 
he claims that when the people gather in the theaters, and someone comes 
on stage draped in an exquisitely beautiful robe chanting and singing the 
great mysteries to the tune of a lyre—he does not know what he says:!%8 


8. Blessed one! Whether you are born of Kronos or Zeus 
Or Rhea, I loudly hail thee! 

Attis, you are the name at which Rhea hides her face. 
You the Assyrians call “thrice-desired Adonis.” 

All Egypt calls you “Osiris.” 

Greek wisdom calls you “Celestial horn of Mén.” 
Samothrakians calls you august “Adamas.”!*? 
Haimonians call you “Korybas.” 

And Phrygians call you now “Papas,” 

Now again “corpse,” “god, “unfruitful? “goatherd,” 
“Green ear of harvested grain” or “fruitful one” whom the almond 
bore, 

And “pipe player”? 


197. Cf. Iren., Haer. 2.14.7. 

198. For the Naassene writer, all cultic activity is a kind of theater with actors 
who mouth the words and perform the actions but do not understand what they do 
(cf. Frickel, Naassenerschrift, 34). On the evidence for this kind of spectacle, see Phi- 
lostratos, Vit. Apoll. 4.21; Thielko Wolbergs, Griechische religidse Gedichte der ersten 
nachchristlichen Jahrhunderte, 2 vols., Beitrage zur klassische Philologie 40 (Meisen- 
heim: Anton Hain, 1971), 1:61-62. The two hymns that follow are tentatively dated by 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff to the time of Hadrian (“Lesefriichte;? Hermes 
37 [1902]: 328-32). See further FG. Schneidewin, “Hymnorum in Attin fragmenta 
inedita,” Phil 3 (1848): 247-66; Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 82-101; Reitzenstein and 
Schaeder, Studien, 161-73; Wolbergs, Gedichte, 1:8, 63-75. 

199. As in Ref. 5.8.9, Adduas is an emendation for P’s dddu. In the poem itself, 
Adduas should be understood as “unconquered one; not as a Naassene deity. The 
name is related to the plural ddaueis (““unconquered ones”), a common title for the 
Samothrakian Great Gods. For further evidence supporting this emendation, see Lan- 
cellotti, Naassenes, 254-61. 

200. A. D. Nock called this hymn “a learned tatyvov [comic performance], not 
a cult-hymn” (“Iranian Influences in Greek Thought,” in Essays on Religion and the 
Ancient World, ed. Zeph Stewart, 2 vols. [Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1972], 
1:195-201 [201]), but the boundaries between play, performance, and religion are not 
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9. This is the description, he claims, of Attis in his many forms. To him 
they sing hymns like this one: 


I shall sing of Attis, son of Rhea! 

I shall not rattle with castanets 

Nor bellow with the flute 

Of the Idaian Kouretes. 

No, I blend with the Phoiban muse 

As I play my lyre, euhoi! 

Euan! I shall sing of you as Pan, as Bakchos,?°! 
As the Shepherd of gleaming white stars! 


10. By stories and songs of this sort these people frequent the so-called 
mysteries of the Great Mother. They suppose that they can best behold the 
entirety of their own mystery in the Phrygian rites. But these people pos- 
sess nothing more than what is ritually acted out in these rites—apart from 
the fact that they are not castrated. They only accomplish the deed of those 
castrated priests.*°” 11. For so stringently and obsessively do they forbid 
sex with women that they might as well be castrated! But the rest, which I 
have discussed at length, they perform just like the castrated priests.?° 


sharply drawn. Angelos Chaniotis draws attention to how religious ritual, including 
cultic hymn, uses drama to serious effect (“Staging and Feeling the Presence of God: 
Emotion and Theatricality in Religious Celebrations in the Roman East,’ in Bricault 
and Bonnet, Panthée, 169-90 [177]). 

201. For Attis as Bacchos, cf. Clem. Alex., Protr. 19.4; Scholia in Lucianum, Jupp. 
trag. 8 (Rabe, 60,10-11); Etymologium Magnum under ‘Aty¢. 

202. The castrated priests are the Galli, for which see J. Peter Sédergard, “The 
Ritualized Bodies of Cybele’s Galli and the Methodological Problem of the Plurality 
of Explanations,’ in The Problem of Ritual: Based on Papers Read at the Symposium on 
Religious Rites Held at Abo, Finland, ed. Tore Ahlback (Abo: Donner Institute, 1993), 
169-93; Will Roscoe, “Priests of the Goddess: Gender Transgression in Ancient Reli- 
gion, HR 35 (1996): 195-230. 

203. Our author apparently believed that the Naassenes participated in the rites 
of the Great Mother. His testimony is to be taken with a pound of salt, since the Naas- 
senes discuss many other mysteries but are not said to participate in them. Nothing in 
the Naassene exegesis of the Phrygian mysteries suggests that it would be appropriate 
for the Naassenes (if they existed as a community) to join in the worship of Cybele— 
especially given that those who worshiped her (according to he Naassenes) did not 
know what they were doing. It is only the Naassenes who understand the mysteries of 
the various cult groups, and they seem to be dependent mostly on literary sources for 
their information (Lancellotti, Naassenes, 245, 258-59, 265-66, 283-84). 
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Albtottias»: obtos, dyaty, gotlv dxoy, AaBupwhwdns tis dv. 
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THE UNIVERSAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SNAKE. These people honor noth- 
ing but Naas, in accordance with their name, Naassenes. 12. Naas means 
“snake.”? All the shrines [vaovs] under heaven, he claims, are named 
after Naas. To this snake alone is dedicated every sanctuary, every initia- 
tion rite, and every mystery. In general, no initiation under heaven can 
be found that lacks a shrine and the naas within it, from which the word 
“shrine” [vads] takes its name. 

13. They say that the snake means “watery substance,” just like Thales 
of Miletos.2° Apart from it, no being whatsoever—immortal or mortal, 
ensouled or soulless—can come into existence. 14. Everything is subject 
to it. It is good and contains the beauty of everything in itself, just as “in 
the horn of a single-horned bull”? It bestows loveliness on all who are 
by their nature and kinship related to it. It proceeds as if coursing through 
all, just as the “river flowing from Eden” is then “split into four branches.”?°° 

15. They say that Eden [Edéy] signifies the brain as if bound [dedeuévov] 
and laced tight in the surrounding membranes, which are like the heavenly 
regions. Paradise they think represents the Human—but only so far as 
the head. This river flows out of Eden (that is, from the brain) and is split 
into four branches. 

“The name of the first river is Pheison. This river encircles the entire 
land of Evilat, where there is gold. The gold of that land is beautiful. In that 
place there is ruby and emerald.” 16. The emerald, he says, refers to the eye, 
which attests to the value and colors of things spoken. 

The “name of the second river is Geon, which encircles the entire land 
of Ethiopia.” This river, he says, represents the sense of hearing since it is 
shaped like a labyrinth. 


204. Cf. Ref. 5.6.3 above. 

205. The water in view here is a super-celestial noetic substance symbolically 
referred to as the “water above the firmament” (Gen 1:7) (Frickel, Naassenerschrift, 68). 
On water as a symbol, see Ref. 5.7.38; 5.8.16. 

206. Cf. Plutarch, Is. Os. 34 (Mor. 364d). See further Mueller, “Hippolytus Retrac- 
tatus,’ 237. 

207. Cf. Deut 33:17 LXX. 

208. Marcovich adds motayév from Gen 2:10. Cf. Ref. 5.16.9 (Peratai); 5.26.11 
(Justin); 6.14.8; 6.15.1 (“Simon”); Theophilos, Autol. 2.24. 

209. For Eden as the brain, see Ref. 4.51.11; 5.17.11 (Peratai); Philo, Leg. 1.64 
(Eden as God’s wisdom). The brain is also a symbol of Adamas; cf. Ref. 5.7.35. For the 
membranes (ytHal) as MTeptyia, see Ref. 4.51.11. See further Corp. herm. 10.11. 
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“The name of the third is Tigris; it flows in the presence of the Assyri- 
ans.” 17. This branch, he says, symbolizes the sense of smell since its current 
rushes most violently. It flows in the presence of the Assyrians [ Acoupiwy] 
because, after breath is exhaled in the act of respiration, breath from out- 
side (drawn in [cupdyevov] from the air) enters more sharply and violently. 
This is the nature, he says, of respiration. 

18. “The fourth river is Euphrates [Eddpatys].” They say it represents 
the mouth, the point of exit for prayers, and the point of entrance for 
food. This river delights [ed¢patvet], nourishes, and characterizes the per- 
fect spiritual human being.’!° This river, he claims, is “the water above the 
firmament.”?!! The Savior, he asserts, refers to it in the following remark: 


If you knew who it was who asks, you would have asked him and 
he would have given you living, bubbling water to drink.*” 


19. Every nature, he says, comes to this water and selects its own prop- 
erties. What is fitting advances to each nature from this water, he affirms, 
more than iron is attracted to a magnet, or gold is attracted to a hierax 
fish’s spine, or chaff to amber.?!3 20. But if anyone, he says, is “blind from 


210. For this section on rivers, see Gen 2:11-14 LXX; cf. the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of “Simon” in Ref. 6.15.1-16.4. For the pun on Evpatys-evppatva, see Philo, Leg. 
1.72; QG 1.12. 

211. Gen 1:7; cf. Ref. 5.27.3 (Justin); 7.23.1, 3; 7.25.3 (“Basileides”). 

212. John 4:10 and 14 (&Mouevov); cf. Ref. 5.7.19; 5.19.21 (“Sethians”); 5.27.2 
(Justin); Gos. Thom. 13; Ap. John (BG 8502.2) 26.16-27.4; Acts Thom. (Greek) 37, 39, 
52 (NTApoc 2:354-56, 361-62); Justin, Dial. 14.1; 69.6; 114.4. 

213. For these examples, see Ref. 5.19.9-10; 5.21.8-9 (“Sethians”). Thales already 
gave the example of iron and amber to support the fact that everything, even inani- 
mate objects, possesses soul (DK A3, A22 = Diog. L., Vit. phil. 1.24; cf. Aristotle, 
De an. 1.2, 405a19). Plato uses the image of the magnet to speak of being seized by 
God through the Muse (Ion 533d-e). The attractive power of amber is noted in Ps.- 
Timaios, Nat. mund. an. 65, 102a. Further sources in Clemens Scholten, “Quellen 
regen an: Beobachtungen zum ‘gnostischen Sondergut’ der Refutatio omnium haere- 
sium, in “In Search of Truth”: Augustine, Manichaeism and Other Gnosticism; Studies 
for Johannes van Oort at Sixty, ed. Jacob Albert van den Berg et al., NHMS 74 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2011), 567-92 (573 n. 27). It is possible we should understand the xepxt¢ as a 
kind of tail flipper. But since the xepxi¢ can refer to the radius of the arm, most have 
understood it as a bony part. The identity of the hierax fish is disputed. It appears in 
Oppian, Hal. 1.428 (ipyxwy te yévos), and is described as a fish that leaps from the 
water but flies close to the sea (1.435-37). D’arcy Wentworth Thompson (A Glossary 
of Greek Fishes [London: Oxford University Press, 1947], 90) calls it a “Flying Gur- 
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birth’? and has not beheld “the true light that enlightens every person 
coming into the world;?!5 let him through us recover his sight and see 
water coursing through all plants and seeds as it were through some para- 
dise that is akin to his nature and sown with a variety of seeds. Then he 
will see that from one and the same water the olive tree selects and draws 
its oil, the vine draws wine, and each of all the other plants according to 
their species. 

21. That Human is, he says, without honor in the world. Yet, “though 
accounted as a drop from a bucket,’?!° he is greatly honored by those who 
know him. 

It is we who are the spiritual people, he says, those chosen from the 
“living water?!’ of the Euphrates that flows through the midst of Baby- 
lon—the water proper to us. We are those who travel through the true gate, 
who is Jesus the Blessed one.?!8 22. And we are—out of all peoples—the 
only Christians [Xptctiavot] who complete the mystery in the third gate 
and are anointed [xptouevot] there with the ineffable ointment from a horn 
like David.?!° We are not anointed, he says, from a clay flask like Saul. Saul 
was the compatriot of an evil demon, that of “fleshly lust.’?2° 


THE NAASSENE PSALM. 10. 1. I have presented the foregoing as a small selec- 
tion from a vast store—for innumerable are their idiotic, blabbering, and 
insane arguments. But since I presented their unknowing knowledge as far 
as I could, it seems right to append the following as well. The psalm that 


nard” (90). It is mentioned also in Athenaios, Deipn. 329a; Aelian, Nat. an. 9.52-53. 
The Romans called it milvus or ictinus. Cf. Pliny, Nat. 9.82; Horace, Ep. 1.16.50-51. 
It is possible that it might also refer to the hawk or sea hawk (iépa meAdytos). Some 
scholars understand it to be the stingray. But Scholten points out that the stingray is 
usually called vapxy or tovyav (“Quellen,’ 577 with sources in nn. 46-50). Our author 
is the only witness (besides Simplikios three hundred years later) to the hierax fish 
spine attracting gold (ibid., 576-77). 

214. Cf. John 9:1. 

215. John 1:9; cf. Ref. 7.22.4 (“Basileides”); Clem. Alex., Exc. 41.3. 

216. Isa 40:15 LXX. 

217. John 4:10. 

218. John 10:9; cf. Ref. 5.8.20; 5.17.9 (Peratai). 

219. Cf. Ref. 5.8.25, 31; 2 Cor 12:2 (third heaven); 1 Sam 16:13 (anointing of David). 

220. 1 Sam 10:1 (clay flask). For “fleshly lust,’ cf, e.g., 1 Pet 2:11 with Ref. 5.8.31; 
6.9.2 (“Simon”). See further Lancellotti, Naassenes, 160-61. 
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follows is their own contrivance. Through it they are content to sing, in a 
hymn, all their mysteries of deceit:??! 


2. The universal injunction of the universe is the primal Intellect;?*” 
The second after the Firstborn is sprawling Chaos;??3 
Soul received the third rank, who performed the injunction. 
For this reason, clothed in the form of a deer,?*4 
The soul grows weary—as prey to death and dominated. 
Sometimes, possessing a royal palace, she sees the light. 
At other times she weeps, cast aside in a cave.?*5 
When she weeps for herself, she rejoices;??° 
When she weeps, she is judged;7?” 


221. A bibliography of older treatments of the following psalm can be found in 
Wolbergs, Gedichte, 37-38. See further B. Herzhoff, Zwei gnostische Psalmen: Inter- 
pretation und Untersuchung von Hippolytos, Refutatio V 10,2 und VI 37,7 (Diss., Uni- 
versity of Bonn, 1973), 78-142; Marcovich, Studies, 80-88; Gualtiero Rota, “Alcune 
osservazioni sull interpretazione dei wugtypia nel Salmo dei Naasseni sullanima (Hipp. 
haer. 5,10,2),” Vetera Christianorum 41 (2004): 107-19. 

222. Cf. Cicero, Leg. 2.8: ita principem legem ... mentem esse ... dei (“thus the prin- 
ciple law ... is God’s mind”); PGM V. 464-65: 6 wéyas Not Ev[vo] nos 76 mrétv Stownddy (“the 
great law-inscribed Mind administers the universe”). The goddess figure in Thund. 
(NHC VI,2) 16.14; 18.9 also identifies herself with both vdwog and vots. Marcovich 
equates the vowos yevixos with the xotvog vouoc in Herakleitos, DK 22 B114 (= Marco- 
vich, Heraclitus, $23); Kleanthes, Hymn Iov. vv. 24, 39 (xotvov vouov); Diog. L., Vit. phil. 
7.88. See further Wolbergs, Gedichte, 1.42. For firstborn mind, see Iren., Haer. 1.24.3-4 
(Basileides posits a primogenitum Nun [“firstborn Mind”]); Eugnostos (NHC V,1) 9.7. 

223. For sprawling Chaos (10 yu0év Xdoc), see Ref. 5.7.9, and To éxxeyupevov Xcoc 
in Ref. 10.32.1. See further Iren., Haer. 1.30.1 (Ophites). 

224. Ps 41:2 LXX poetically links the soul and the deer. 

225. Umydatov (“cave”) is Wolberg’s emendation of P’s ZAatov. The cave isa common 
symbol of the world (Empedokles, DK 31 B120; cf. Plato, Resp. 514a5 [allegory of the 
cave]; Plotinos, Enn. 2.9.6.8 [évaBdcets éx tod omnAaiov]). Note also Matt 21:13 = Jer 
7:11: “cave [omyAatov] of robbers.’ The soul thrown into the cave is the inner human 
“fallen away” (anomettwxws) from Adamas (Ref. 5.7.36; noted by Wolbergs, Gedichte, 
50). 

226. This and the following indented lines were heavily emended by Marcovich 
(largely for metrical reasons). I have translated the text of P. Cf. the spirit in the chain 
of the body in Ap. John (NHC II,1) 31.6: “And he wept and shed tears.” Note also Corp. 
herm. 12.2: Puy) yap maoa év cwmati yevouevy evbews Und Te THe AUTINS “al THs NOovA{s 
xaxtetat (“For every soul born in the body is immediately injured by both grief and 
pleasure”). 

227. Cf. Sent. Sextus 183 (Wilson). 
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When she is judged, she dies; 
Then she is born.?78 
Miserable in her misfortunes, she entered 
The inescapable labyrinth—to wander.” 


Jesus said: “Look upon her, Father! 
Pursued by disasters here, she wanders away 
Toward the earth, away from your spirit!?°° 
She seeks to flee bitter Chaos”?! 
And knows not how she will cross it! 
For this reason send me, Father! 
Holding the seals I will go down,” 
I will go across all aeons, 
I will open every mystery, 
I will manifest the shapes of gods,” 
I will transmit the hidden things of the holy path,”*4 
Which I have called gnosis.”*° 


11. 1. Such are the arguments of the Naassenes, who call themselves 
“gnostics.” But since, like the hydra in mythology, the deceit has many 
heads and branches in many directions, when I have struck one of its 
heads by my refutation—wielding the staff of truth—I will kill the whole 


228. Transmigration and reincarnation seem to be in view here. 

229. For the soul wandering, see Plato, Phaed. 79c. In Corp. herm. 1.19, the primal 
Human trapped in the body also wanders (tAavwevos) in the darkness. 

230. Cf. Homer, Il. 13.590 (mvoty); Od. 1.75. 

231. Cf. Ref. 5.7.39: éav ... puyely omevdyte ... amd tHe xdtw ulkews (“if ... you 
hasten to flee ... from the lower mixture’). 

232. The seals are probably tokens of passage or magical formulas (see BDAG, 
s.v. chpayis 1d). Cf. the seven seals in I Jeu 33-38, and the eight seals in II Jeu 45-48 
(Schmidt, 83-88, 105-16). See further Franz Joseph Dolger, Sphragis: Eine altchristli- 
che Taufbezeichnung in ihren Beziehungen zur profanen und religidsen Kultur des Alter- 
tums (Paderborn: Ferdinand Schoningh, 1911), 160-63; Gottfried Fitzer, “odpayts,” 
TDNT 7:953; Wolbergs, Gedichte, 56. 

233. Mopac ... Oediv: the shapes of the lower gods. Cf. Ascen. Isa. 10.7-8; Iren., 
Haer. 1.30.12; Origen, Cels. 6.30, 33; Ap. John (NHC 1,1) 11.26-34 (Marcovich, Stud- 
ies, 85). The descent of the redeemer is also described in Ref. 5.8.13. 

234. For the holy path, see Corp. herm. 1.29; 4.11. 

235. Jesus is not a fourth principle in the Naassene system but a kind of “doublet of 
the Soul” (Marcovich, Studies, 87, italics his) who descends to save the soul. 
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beast.”*¢ For neither do the other heresies declare a doctrine significantly 
different from this (coiled together as they are by a single spirit of deceit!), 
nor will I lack resources (though they wish I did) to refute them, since it is 
only by the exchange of words and names that they want the heads of the 
snake to multiply!??” 


PERATAI 


12. 1. Now there is yet another heresy: the Peratic one.7?* Its founders 
were Akembes the Karystian and Euphrates the Peratic, whose slanders 
against Christ have for many years escaped notice.*? It is time to drag their 
secret mysteries into the open! 


TRIADIC THEOLOGY. They claim that the world is one but divided in three 
ways. 2. There is in their view one source, as it were, of the threefold divi- 
sion. Just like a massive spring of water, it can be rationally divided into 
infinite divisions. The first—and in their view the most relevant—division 
is the Trinity. Its first part is called “Perfect Good” and “Fatherly Great- 
ness.” The second part of their Trinity is something like a boundless mass 
of powers generated from themselves. The third part is “the particular.” 
3. The first (the Perfect Good) is unborn, the second is self-born, and 
the third is born. Thus they expressly say that there are three Gods, three 
Words, three Minds, and three Humans. They assign Gods and Words and 


236. Irenaeus had already compared the Valentinian school to a hydra (Haer. 
1.30.14). On heresies as introducing and multiplying difference, see Pouderon, “Hip- 
polyte, un regard,” 49-52. 

237. Cruice emends éy to évi and removes Tot ddews. 

238. The Peratai, also summarized in Ref. 10.10, were apparently unknown to Ire- 
naeus and Epiphanios. They are, however, mentioned by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
7.16.108.2), who takes “Peratic” as a place name (a0 Témov). Our author understands 
the name to derive from the verb mepdcoa: “to traverse” (Ref. 5.16.1, 5-6; cf. the pun 
in 5.18.1). Annarita Magri, following Montserrat-Torrents, argues that mepaty was 
understood as a translation of ‘EBpaiios (cf. Gen 14:13 LXX; Philo, Migr. 20); thus, the 
Peratai are the “true Hebrews” (“Il nome dei Perati,” Orpheus 28 [2007]: 138-61 [161]). 

239. Marcovich has taken the liberty of adding the names of the leading Peratai 
to this passage. Their names vary in form (Akembes here and in Ref. 4.2.1; Kelbes in 
5.13.9 and Ademes in 10.10.1). We know nothing of Akembes. Karystos is a town in 
Euboia. Euphrates, called 6 Tlepatixos, is a teacher of the Ophites in Origen, Cels. 6.28. 
See further Rasimus, Paradise, 288. 
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KOTO, THS Olaipecews dlaxexplwevys, Otddact xal Aeods xal Adyous xat votic 
xal avOpwrous xal Ta AoWTd. 

A. ’Avwbev dé, amd tH ayevnotas xal <ti¢> TowTys TOU xdonoU ToOLAS, 
xabeotyxdtos Aovmov Tot xdquov emt ouvtercia, xateAnAvlévat, dV aitias dc 
botepov épotiuer, év tots Hpwoou xpdvos tpiuy twa xal TeicwU<at>ov xal 
TploUvapov avOpwrov xaAovpevov Xpiotdv, amd Thy tpidv Eyovta Tot xdanou 
uepOv év éautas mavta Te cvyxpiuata xal tes Suvdpeic. 5. xal TodTO elval yor 
Td heyouevov: «Trav Td TAVPwUa evddxyoe xaTOIXFoal Ev AUTE» «<cwUATIKXGc» 
xal Nod éotw év adtg «h edtyg», <TouTETTI> THS oUTW dinpnuevng TpLados. 
xatevyvexGat yap pyow amo thy UmEpxelrevwr xdouwy Ovo, Tod Te &yEevvyTOU 
xal Tod avtoyevotic, eis toU tov Tov xdcpov év @ éopev Nueis Mavtotwy Suvdpewy 
omépuata: 6. tig O€ éoti 6 TPdTIOS THS xaTABdcEWS avTéV, DotEpov épodueEr. 

xatednAvbévat ody dyot tov Xpiorov dvwbev, and THs dyevvyotas, iva dice 
THS xataBdcews adtod mavta cwh ta ToIYy Sinpnuéva TA LEV yap, dyoty, 
dvwbev xatevynveypreva [xdtw] dveAcdoetat dv adtot, ta dé éemBovAevoavta 
Tog xaTevyveyrEevols dvwlev adble<ta>t xal xoAacbEevta amoAEyeta. 7. TOUTS 
éotl, byaol, TO cipnuevov 


> \ ee ¢ eX ~ 2 y 2 \ L 2 L i L 
od yap nABev 6 vids Tot avOpwrou sic TOV KdcUOY amMOAETAI TOV xdTMOY, 
aM’ iva owOh 6 xdon0¢ Ov adtod. 


xdouov, pyat, xaret Tas dUo polpas Tas UmEpxelevac, THY TE &yeévyNTOV 

xal THY adToyevynTov. Otav dE h ypady rEyy, dyoiv: «iva wn ody TH xdouH 

xataxpliduey», thy tpityy Loipav Aéyel, TOV xdcmov Tov idixdv’ THY LEV 

\ Y nv lod A Nn la 2 I \ \ r ix Nn 

yap tpithy det hbapyvat, Hv xaret xdcuov <idixdv>, Tas dé Ovo THo HOopac 
amamayrvat, Tas UTEpKElwevas. 
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Minds and Humans and so forth to each part of the world, when its divi- 
sion is determined. 


TRIADIC CHRISTOLOGY. 4. From above, from the realm of the unborn and 
the first division of the world—when the world was finally established for 
its consummation—there descended (for reasons I will explain later) in 
the time of Herod a triple-natured, triple-bodied, triple-powered human 
called “Christ.” He had in himself all the compounds and powers from the 
three parts of the world.**° 5. This is what, he alleges, the scriptural verse 
means: “The entire fullness was pleased to dwell in him bodily” and that 
all “divinity” is “in him’—the divinity, that is, of the aforementioned Trini- 
ty.*4! He says that there were brought down from the two upper worlds 
(the unborn and self-born) the seeds of all sorts of potentialities that came 
into this world in which we dwell. 6. How this descent occurred I shall 
later relate.? 

So Christ, he says, came down from above, from the realm of the 
unborn, so that through his descent everything divided in three might be 
saved. The seeds descended from above, he claims, will ascend through him; 
but those that conspired against them are discharged and, after punishment, 
reapportioned. 7. This, he claims, is what the verse of scripture means: 


The Son of the Human did not come into the world to destroy the 
world, but so that the world might be saved through him.” 


He calls the “world” the two upper portions (namely, the unborn and the 
self-born). Yet when, he claims, scripture says, “so that we might not be 
condemned with the world, it refers to the third part, the particular world.*4 
The third portion, which he calls “particular,” must be destroyed, whereas 
the two superior portions must be freed from corruption. 


240. Cf. the Christology of the Naassenes in Ref. 5.6.7. For “triple-powered” 
(tptdUvapov), see, e.g., Allogenes (NHC XI,3) 61.6; Marsanes (NHC X,1) 6.19; Ap. John 
(NHC II,1) 5.8. Legge takes it to mean “powers from all three worlds” (Philosophou- 
mena, 1:147 n. 5). 

241. Col 1:19 (n&v 10 TAYpwua, “entire fullness”); 2:9 (cwuatixds, “bodily”). The 
same texts are conflated in Ref. 8.13.2 (Monoimos) and 10.10.4 (Peratic summary). For 
the Valentinian use of these texts, see Iren., Haer. 1.3.4; Clem. Alex., Exc. 31.1. 

242. See Ref. 5.17.2-6 below. 

243. John 3:17; cf. 12:47. 

244. 1 Cor 11:32. This verse is also quoted in Ref. 6.14.6 (“Simon”). 
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13. 1. Mabwpev obv mpStov nis TavTHY THY Odayhy Mapa THVv dotpoAdywv 
cliAndéotes emypedlouat Xpiortdv, épyalonevor pbopay toic Emropévors avtots év 
TH TOAUTY TAA). ol yap dotpoAdyot Eva TOV xdapLoV Eipyxdrtes Dtatpotoww avtov 
cig TH THY ATrAaVaY Cwdlwy Lépy Owdexa, xal xaArotot TOV xdonLov THY Cwdtwv 
tay athavév Eva xdcpyov amAavy: Erepov Oe civar Toy Tv TAaVWLEvor, <xall 
Etepov Tov xab’ Huds, dv> xal duvduet xal béoet xal dpioud xdapov Agyouoty, 6 
oT! MEPS <pEXpI> cEAHUNG. 2. auPavely dé xdcLOV and xdoLoU dUvaply TIA 
xal petovolav, xal retéevelv [amo] Tay UmEepxeiwevww TA UTOKElWEva. 

iva O& Eotat TO Aeyouevov Eudhaves, avdtaic éxetvas Taig THY doTpoAdywv 
€X MEPOUS YORTOMAL Hwvaic, UToUVRTWY TOUS EvTUYYaVOVTAS TH TPOELPHEVE ev 
7H tomw ob e&eléucba thy TH dotpoAdywy nacav Téyvyp. 

3. & wév ovv [cc] éxetvors doxet, Zor thde and THe Tév dotpwy arroppotas 
TAS yeveoets THv UToxElwevw amoTeAciobar. [leptepyotepov yap avaBAePavtes 
eis TOv ovpavov of XaAdator Epacav dpactixndy uev aitiay emévewv Adyov eis 
<To> éxaotov THY xab’ Huds cuLBawovtwy <éxBalvetv Tos EMTA doTEpAs,> 
cuvepyely Of Ta THY arrAavidy Gwoiwy wépn. 4. <tdov wev obv Godiaxdy xbxAov 
dtatpotiow eis Cdia> dwdexa, Exactov dé Cwdtov els wolpas tpidxovta, Exdotyy 
d& woipay gic EEjxovta AeTTad: obtTw yap xarotot TA EAdyLoTA xal [Td] dn_Eph. 
5. Thy O& Gdlwy Ta Uev Append xarodor, Ta dé Oyruxd, xal TH LEV diowua, 
te O€ ov, xal ta wev TpoTIxd, TH OE oTEpEd. dppevind pv ovv éot H OnruKad 
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DERIVATION FROM ASTROLOGY. 13. 1. Let us learn first of all how, by taking 
over this teaching from the astrologers, they insult Christ and corrupt their 
followers by this kind of deceit.**° The astrologers, having pronounced that 
the cosmos is one, divide it into the twelve parts of the fixed zodiacal signs 
and call the world of the fixed zodiacal signs the “single fixed world.” The 
world of the planets is another world. Still another is our world, which they 
call a world “in potentiality, in position, and in number,’ which extends as 
far as the moon.”4¢ 2. One world receives a quality and a share of the real- 
ity of another, and inferior phenomena share in the reality of the superior. 

So that my account will be clear, I will partially use the technical terms 
of the astrologers, reminding my readers that I formerly presented their 
entire art.?47 


REVIEW OF ASTROLOGY. 3. They posit that from the emanation of the stars 
the nativities of those who lie under them are brought to completion.”“*The 
astrologers, gazing too curiously into heaven, declared that the seven plan- 
ets offer an account of the motive causes for each individual event that 
happens to us.”*? The sections of the fixed zodiacal signs, they add, coop- 
erate with the planets. 4. Astrologers divide the circle of the zodiac into 
twelve zodiacal signs, and each sign into thirty degrees, and each degree 
into sixty seconds—which they accordingly label the “smallest” and 
“indivisible” unit. 5. They call some of the zodiacal signs “male,” others 
“female,” some they call “double-bodied,’ others not, some “tropic,” and 
others “fixed”? The male and female signs are those that have a nature 


245. Our author uses TAdvy (“deceit”) to pun on the planets (tAdvntes), discussed 
below. For the Peratai and astrology, see Hegedus, Early Christianity, 286-92. 

246. Marcovich adds xal étepov Tov xal? nude, dv (here: “Still another is our world, 
which”). Cf. the layers of the universe set forth in Ps.-Aristotle, Mund. 2, 392a9-b12, 
the Aristotelian division of the world reported in Ref. 7.19.2, and Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. 
philos. 2.4, 886f. 

247. Ref. 4.1-7. The initial sections of book 4 are lost, but our author’s summary 
below fills in some gaps. 

248. For “emanation” (émoppota), see Ref. 5.15.3. See further Francesca Alesse, “II 
tema dellemanazione (aporroia) nella letteratura astrologica e non astrologica tra I sec. 
a.C. e I d.C.” MHNH 3 (2003): 117-34. 

249. The following review of astrology is adapted from Sext. Emp., Math. 5.5-11. 
For commentary, see Spinelli, Contro gli astrologi, 108-14. 

250. For a fuller explanation of these astrological terms and notions, see Ptolemy, 
Tetrab. 1.11-12. 
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a a mv Uy \ F r “1 Y i! \ 
dmep ouvepyov ever pvaw mpos appevoyoviay <} OyAvyoviav> 6. Kptos yap 
appevixdy éott Gdiov, Tatipos dé OynAuxdv, xat te Aoimd xath Thy adtHy 
avaroyiav, & uev appevind, & dé OnAuxd. 

249 @ Ng \ L \ \ I ” 

ad’ wv, olouat, IvOayopixot xivySévtes tyy pev povdda dppev 

: \ \ I ny \ \ I rf bla \ 2 3 
Mpooayopevovot, THY de Oudda OFAv, THY dé TPIAda TAAW kppeEv, xal avardyws 
TOUS AoimoUs THY Te ApTiwy [TE] xal MEpicody apiOudv. 

7. éviot O& xat Exaotov Cadiov cic Owoexatyudpla dteAdvtes TH avdTH oveddv 

2bddw ypaveat olov él Kpiod <td yév mpdtov dwoexatyudpov adtot Kprdv 

n \ ” \ \ r n I bla \ lod \ \ 
TEe> xadovow <xal> dppev, TO de JevTepov Tadpdv [&ppev] te xal OFAv, TO de 

. ‘d Yom \ 2 \ la Rg la 3 14 > \ I 

tpitov Atddjous xat &ppev, xal emi tHv dMwv woipdv [dic] 6 adtds Adyoc. 8. 
dtowua dé civar A€yovor adia <Atdtuous te xal> tov diaxetpotyta tTovToIs 
To&étyyv, lapbévov te xai TyOvas, od diowua dé Ta Aowrrd. xal woadTws ToTIXd 
uv év olg yiwdpevos 6 Halos petar<A>do<o>er xal moet Toh mepréyovtos 
<t>pomds, oldv éott “adiov 6 te Kpids xal td tobTou Sidwetpov, xabd&mep 
Zuyos, Alyoxepws te xal Kapxtvos: 9. ev Koi wev yap éapivy ylvetat tpony, 
év Alyoxépw O& veluepivy, év Kapxtvm de Sepiy, év Zuy@ dé pOworrwpwn. 

Tatta d& xal tov mept TovtTwy Adyov AeTToneptic eFebeucba ev TH mpd 

- id dg mv nN \ nm 4 ix Nn 4 * 
tautys BiBAw: dev gott wadety Tov hirrouaby we of tH¢ Tlepatixijs aipecews 
2 fr b) I ie \ Bb £ ¢ rd I 
apynyol, Evdpatys 6 Tlepatixog xat KeABns 6 Kapvotioc, retayayovtes 
évéuact udvov dinMakav, duvdver OE Te Suoia <bm>ebevto, xal avdtol TH TExVy 
KATAXOPWS TIPOTEYOVTES. 

10. xat yap Spa té&v dotépwy ot dotpordyor A€youow, ev ols waéMov 
dtvacbar pdoxover tols kprovtas dotépas, olov év <tiot wev xaxomolotow, 
Zv> tlor O& ayabonootcw, dv xai Tlvag xaxomolods Aéyoucl, Twas dé 
dyaborotovs. emPAemet dé AEyovtat aMyAous xal cuudwreiv aMHAoIS <wWe> 
ol xatd Tplywvov <H Tetpdywvov awvdouevor. 11. xatd Tolywvov pev odv> 
ovoxyuatilovtar émibewpotivtes aMyAous dotépes emt TpLdv Cwdlwy éxovtes TO 
veTa&d didrciupa, xata tetpcywvov dé duty. 

év TH avopwmw xehady ta [de] Umoxeiueva répy [Tacyew] cuumdcyetv’ 
ouuTdovery dé xal TOs UTOKELLEVOIS THY KEaANY, ObTWS xal TOs UTEPTEAYVaALOLS 
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helping to produce males and females.”°! 6. Aries is a male zodiacal sign; 
Taurus is female; and the rest alternate in order so that some are male, 
while others female. 

(In my view, the Pythagoreans, who were incited by these notions, call 
the number one “male” and the number two “female,” and in turn the number 
three “male,” and likewise with the rest of the odd and even numbers.)?°? 

7. Some, after dividing each sign into twelve degrees, employ nearly 
the same method. For example, in Aries they call the first degree “Aries 
and male,’ the second they call “Taurus and female,’ the third “Gemini and 
male,’ and likewise for the other degrees.*°? 8. They say that the double- 
bodied signs are Gemini and the sign in opposition to it, Sagittarius; like- 
wise, Virgo and Pisces are double-bodied. The rest are not double-bodied. 
Similarly, the tropic signs are those in which the sun changes course and 
causes seasonal changes in the environment. For example, Aries and the 
sign in opposition to it—namely, Libra—are tropics, as are Capricorn and 
Cancer. 9. In Aries there is the spring turning, in Capricorn the winter, in 
Cancer the summer, and in Libra the turning of autumn. 

These ideas and their explanation I thoroughly presented in the pre- 
ceding book. From it the diligent student can learn how the founders of the 
Peratic heresy, Euphrates the Peratic and Kelbes the Karystian, altered them 
only by modifying the names while in terms of meaning they assumed the 
same ideas. So they glut themselves in their devotion to this art! 

10. Moreover the “terms” of the planets, astrologers say, are the posi- 
tions in which they claim that the ruling planets are more powerful. For 
example, in some signs, planets do harm, while in others, they cause ben- 
efit. They call the former “malefic,’ and the latter “benefic.”*>+ The signs 
are said to “look upon” one another and agree with each other when they 
appear in trine or in quartile aspect. 11. Signs are arranged in trine relation 
when the constellations are in aspect with a space of three signs in between. 
They are in quartile relation when there are two signs in between.”°° 

Just as the lower parts of the body are in sympathy with the head (and 
vice versa), so also things on earth are in sympathy with things above the 


251. Miller adds } 8yAvyoviav from Sext. Emp., Math. 5.7. 

252. This parenthetical comment is pulled directly from Sext. Emp., Math. 5.8. 

253. Duncker and Schneidewin supply 76 uév mpdtov dwdexatynudprov avtot Kprdv 
te (“[they call] the first degree ‘Aries and ..””) from Sext. Emp., Math. 5.9. 

254. Cf. Sext. Emp., Math. 5.37 (terms) and 29 (benefic and malefic planets). 

255. Here our author radically summarizes the material in Sext. Emp., Math. 
5.39-40; cf. Ref. 4.1.1-2. 
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TH eTttyeta. AMA yap Tig Eott TOUTWY Dlahopa xai <d>cuuTdbeta, w>S UY Llav 
Kal THY AUTHY ExovTwY Evwol. 

12. Tabtyy thy avotacw xal THY diahopdav thy dotpwr, Xaddatxnv 
UTdprovudav, Mpds EauTOUS emloMacdmevol, oUs Mpoeimouer, emupevodpevor 
TH THS aAnBelacg dvouatt wo Xpiotod Adyov xatThyyetrav. aiwvwv otdow xal 
amootactas dyabdyv duvdpewy cig xaxd xal cundwyias dyabdv weta Tovnpdiv 
Mpooayopevoval, xaAovvtes Tomapyas xal Mponatetous xal aa TAciota 
dvomata avaTAdcoovtes, EauToIs ov UToxelueva. 

aMa thy THY dotpoAdywv TEpl TOUS aoTEpAS TacaY havTaciay aTEYVWS 
texvoroyotvtes, ueydAys mAdvys Urdbeow eretocyovtes, ekedeyyxOynoovta 
ov TH NueTeog eumeA(eia). 13. davtimapalyow yap TH MpoAcAeyuevyn Tév 
dotpoldywy Xardaix téyvy eva tov Tepatiediv cuvtayyatwv, ad’ ov 
brapge cuyxplvavtas xatavojoat ws ot Tlepat<ix>ol Adyor tay dotpoAdywv 
duodoyoupevws elatv, od Xpiotob. 

14. 1. Aoxet otv mapataka piav twa tév map’ adtoics dofalouevwv 
BiPrwy, ev 7 Agvet: 


"Eyo dwvy ekurvionot év 7 aid tho vuxtdc: 
Aoindy &prouat yupvoty thy and tod Xdous dUvaytv. 


A Obvaps TOD aBvactxot Hort, 

4 \ A > ca pes & I > nx t 

h tov MALY avaBactalovea Tot adbdptou dyavots diWypov, 
A Tod oMdonatos Ay OVALS 

Ddatdypous detxtvntos, 

<y> hépovoa Ta MEevovta, 

KATEXOUTA TH TPEMOVTA, 
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moon. Still, there is a difference and lack of sympathy such that they are 
not one and the same.”°° 

12. The aforementioned Peratai, integrate this—in reality, astrologi- 
cal—system and division of planets. They tell lies about the Name of truth, 
by proclaiming it as the message of Christ. They discourse about the war 
of aeons, and rebellion of good powers who turn to evil acts, and the alli- 
ances of good and evil powers. They call them “lords of the ascendant” and 
“outlying officials*—making up a host of other terms not consistent with 
each other.”°” 

But now (sneaking in a subject of massive deceit), they will be utterly 
refuted by my own “harmony” as those who profess with no technical 
expertise the technicalities of all the astrologers’ astral phantasmagoria! 13. 
I shall compare some of the Peratic treatises with the aforementioned Chal- 
daic art of the astrologers. On the basis of this comparison, it will be clear 
how Peratic teachings are undeniably those of the astrologers, not Christ. 


EXCERPT OF “OUTLYING OFFICIALS DWELLING AS FAR AS THE AETHER.” 14. 1. It 
is fitting to set out for comparison one of their celebrated books in which 
it is recorded:2>8 


Iam a voice of awakening in the eternity of night.*°? 
Henceforth I begin to strip the power from Chaos. 


There is the power of the abysmal mud 

Who holds up the clay of the incorruptible expanse of liquid. 
She is the entire power of the convulsion, 

Watery-green and ever in motion. 

She upholds the entities that abide, 

Restrains what trembles, 


256. Marcovich adds the alpha privative in dcouwmdfeta (as he does in Ref. 4.1.2). 

257.Cf. Rev 12:7 (“And there was war in heaven’). “Outlying officials” (mpoactetous) 
here “probably means the ruler of a part of the heavens near or under the influence 
of a planet” (Legge, Philosophoumena, 1:150 n. 2). They were mentioned in Ref. 4.2.1. 

258. The following excerpt describes the lower planetary rulers and their associ- 
ates. See further April DeConick, “From the Bowels of Hell to Draco: The Mysteries of 
the Peratics,’ in Bull, Lied, and Turner, Mystery and Secrecy, 3-38 (11-12). 

259. It is possible to understand the voice as the light-creating word of God 
spoken over the waters of chaos in Gen 1:2-3. For awakening (éZumvicyod), see Ref. 
5.7.30, 32-33 (Naassenes), and below, 5.17.8. 
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aToAvovoa TH Epyoueva, 
xoudiCovea Te <yémovta,> 
xalapotoa tk adfovta, 
<)> TOTY olxovdnos Tod tyvous Téy dépwy, 
ATH dvepevyoueva ard thy dwdexa dhbarudy evtoAhs atoAavouoa, 
<A> adpayida dynrotioa mpd¢ THY LET’ adTIS oinovorotaay Tév 
ETIPEpoLevwv dopatwv VdaTwy OUvamty, 
éxAndy OdAacon. 


2. TauTyy THY dUvamLy H &yvwola exdrece Kpdvov, decpois bpoupovpevov, 
émel Eodtyye TO cUUTAEyUA Tod Tuxvot xal duryAwdouc, ddjAOU oxoTELvod 
Taptapov. Tavtys éyévovto xat’ eixova Kydevs, Tpounfevs, lametos. 

3. dUvamls TeMLoTEULEVY THY OdAacoay, dpoevdbyAus: H TOV avatpexovTA 
cuptypov amd t&v dwoexa otoudtwy tots dwoexa addAtoxors apudfovea: 
d<i>aybvet AeTTU<v>ovea xal xabatpel THY xaTEyouCav AdBpov avahopav: 
xal opayiler <o>atpariv dd0v¢ adtiic, mpds T uy MoAEUAoat H evamazar 
TO<TOUS> UN OV adTHs 

Buyatnp Tudwuixy, morn pvAak vddtwy navtoiwy: dvoua adth Xoplap. 
TavThy y ayvwcta éxddece Tlocediva: ob xat’ ei(x)éva eyévovto TAatixos, 
Medtxéptys, "In, NeBpwv. 
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Unlooses what is to come, 
Lightens what is full,?°° 
Reduces what grows. 
She is the faithful Stewardess of the trace of the lower airs, 
Who savors what has been disgorged from the twelve eyes of the 
command.76! 
She shows the seal to the Power that, together with her, administers 
the invisible waters hovering above; 
She has been called: “Sea.” 


2. Ignorance called this power “Saturn,” kept guarded in chains, since 
the entanglement of thick, misty, dim, dark Tartaros tightly binds him.?° 
According to the image of this power were born Kepheus, Prometheus, and 
Iapetos.° 

3. The power entrusted with Sea is androgynous. It harmonizes the 
whistling that shoots out from the twelve mouths of the twelve pipes. It 
disperses by rarefying and destroys the fierce surge that holds her down. 
Moreover, it seals the paths of its satraps, so that they do not make war or 
exchange places except through her.” 

Its daughter is Typhonike, trusted guardian of all kinds of waters. Her 
name is Chorzar.”© Ignorance called her “Poseidon.” From him were born 
Glaukos, Melikertes, Ié, Nebron, all according to the image.”°6 


260. Téuovta (“full”) is Marcovich’s emendation for P’s évovta (“what remains”). 

261. Cruice believes that “eyes” in this sentence were written for “springs,” a hom- 
onym in Hebrew (7’Y). He refers to the twelve springs of Elim in Exod 15:27; Num 
33:9. See further Annarita Magri, “Lesegesi della setta ofitica dei Perati;” Apocrypha 14 
(2003): 193-223 (218). 

262. Saturn represents Kpdvos, who lost his kingship to his son (Zeus). Saturn 
and water were associated. Pythagoras reportedly referred to the sea as the “tears of 
Kronos” (Aristotle, frag. 159 [Gigon], from Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 41; cf. Clem. Alex., 
Strom. 5.8.50.1). In Origen, Cels. 6.31, the lion-headed Yaldabaoth is associated with 
the planet Saturn. See also Ref. 5.16.2 below. 

263. Kepheus is king of Ethiopia, father of Andromeda, and a constellation in 
the northern sky. Iapetos and Prometheus are Titans, brother and nephew to Kronos, 
respectively. 

264. Marcovich emends P’s étpatév to catpatév (“satraps”; cf. Ref. 5.26.11 
[Justin]) and 76 to témous (“places”). For sealing the archons to prevent war, see Pist. 
Soph. 75 (Schmidt, 168). 

265. On the use of secret names, see DeConick, “Bowels,” 13-14. 

266. For Ié, cf. Ia (the lover of Attis) in Arnobius, Adv. nat. 5.7. Glaukos, Melik- 
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4. TEpltechaipwxws THY dwoexaywviov mupaulda, muAyY sig Tupapida 
oxotilwy mromirats xpdais xal dnaptilwv maécav [Thy] vuxtdypouv. tottov H 
dyvwcia éxddece Képyy. ob Aertoupyol mévte- 


mpatos OU, 
devtepos Aoai, 

rd te 
tpitos Ovw, 
TETApToS OvwaB, 
TEUTITOS ... 


[aot] motot oixovduct avtot tio tomapyiac, nucpas xal vuxTos 
ot dvartauduevot ev TH eZoucia adtév. 5. tovtous H ayvwola éxddece tovs 
TAduytas dotépas, éh’ dv H hbapth yéveois Hupytat. 

Agpos avatoAts <xal dépoc dvcews> oixovduot Kaphaxacyueoyelp <xal> 
"ExxaBPBdxapa’ Tovtous exddAecev 9 ayvwota Koupiitas. dpywy avéuwy Tpitos 
Apna: ov xat’ eixdva éyévovto Alohos, B<p>tapy<o>s. 
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4. On the outer sphere of the 
twelve-cornered pyramid, there is one 
who darkens the gate in the pyramid 
with various colors and finishes it all 
according to the color of night.”°” 

Ignorance calls him “Kore.” He has 
five ministers. 


The first is Ou, 
the second Aoai, 
the third Ouo, 
fourth Oudab, 
and fifth ...268 


Those who rest in their authority are faithful administrators of his 
realm, namely, day and night. 5. Ignorance called them “wandering stars.” 
Upon them corruptible generation is dependent. 

The administrators of the east and west air are Karphakasemeocheir 
and Ekkabbakara.”® Ignorance calls them “Kouretes.’ The third ruler of 
wind is Ariel.’”° Born according to his image were Aiolos and Briareos.’’! 


ertes, and Ino are sea deities usually depicted as subordinate to Poseidon. NeSpwv is 
an emendation of P’s veBpdy. Nesp is translated “rebel” (an[oc]Tatuc) in Gos. Jud. 
51.14-15. There he is also called “Taldabaoth.” 

267. The twelve-cornered pyramid resembles a representation of the Zodiac dia- 
grammed with four triangles (thus showing trine relationships, cf. Manilius, Astron. 
2.273-87). It may also allude to the dodecahedron in Tim. 55c (see Taylor, Commen- 
tary, 377). See the figure above. This shape, in the opinion of some Platonists, is the 
image of the universe (Ps.-Timaios, Nat. mund. an. 35, 98d [end]; cf. Plutarch, Quaest. 
plat. 1003c-d), or the geometrical figure of aether (Plutarch, E Delph. 390a). 

268. There is some lacuna here, probably because an incomprehensible name has 
dropped out. Marcovich suggests Ovwat or Otway. Cf. Ref. 6.48.2 (the use of vowel 
sounds in Markos). DeConick believes that her five assistants are “the five rulers of the 
abyss mentioned in other Gnostic sources” (“Bowels,” 19). She cites Ap. John (NHC 
II,1) 9.9-23; Pist. Soph. 4.139-140. Below they seem to be identified with five planets 
(although which five is unclear). 

269. Marcovich adds xal dépoc dUcews (here: “and of the west air”). Cf. the archon 
of the power of the air in Eph 2:2. On’ExxaSPaxapa, see Exxas in 2 Sam 23:26 (Codex 
Alexandrinus) and BaxSaxap in 1 Chr 9:15. 

270. Ariel in Hebrew means “lion of God” and is used to refer to Jerusalem in Isa 
29:1. In other texts, DeConick notes, it is the name for Ialdabaoth, due to his leonine 
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6. xal &pywv dwoexawpov vuxtepwvijs LoxAdv: bv exdAecev H dyvwola 
"Oorpwv. tobtov xat’ cixdva éyevovto Aduytos, Mydeta, “EMyyv, Aibovea. 

doxwy Huepiviis Stadexawpou Etva: obto¢ olxovopoc THC MpcoToxadpou 
avaToA<we>fig xa aidepiou d<v> éxdAecev 7 dyvwota “low. 7. towtou onuetov 
T) Kuvds dotpov: ob xat’ eixdva éyévovto TItoAeuatos 6 Apawwoys, Addun, 
Kisonatpa, OAvutiac. 

twas bot deka: Hv excdrccev } dyvwota ‘Péav: od xat’ cixdva éyévovto 
‘Attic, Muydwv, Oivavy. 
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6. The ruler of the twelve hours of the night is Soklan, whom Ignorance 
called “Osiris”’”* According to his image were born Admetos, Medeia, 
Hellen, and Aithousa.?” 

The ruler of the twelve hours of the day is Euno. He is the administra- 
tor of the first eastern and aetherial vault.?”4 Ignorance called him “Isis.” 7. 
His sign is the Dog Star.?”° According to his image were born Ptolemy son 
of Arsinoé, Didyme, Kleopatra, and Olympias.?7° 

The right hand is a power of God whom Ignorance called “Rhea.” 
According to his image were born Attis, Mygdon, and Oinone.?”” 


shape (e.g., Orig. World [NHC 1,5] 100.25-39; Pist. Soph. 3.102) (“Bowels,” 20). See 
also Campbell Bonner, “An Amulet of the Ophite Gnostics,’ in Commemorative Stud- 
ies in Honor of Theodore Leslie Shear, Hesperia Supplements 8 [Princeton: American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1949], 43-46, with plate 8.1). 

271. Aiolos is the Greek wind god. Briareos is one of the three “hundred-handers” 
or fierce monsters who fought with the gods against the Titans. They now guard the 
gate of Tartaros (Hesiod, Theog. 617-686). 

272. For XoxAay, cf. Saklas in Apoc. Adam (NHC V,5) 74. Saklas = Yaldabaoth in 
Ap. John (NHC II,1) 11.17; Nat. Rulers (NHC IL4) 95.7-8; Three Forms (NHC XHI,1) 
39.27. Osiris probably is the constellation Orion (Boll, Sphaera, 164-68, 309-10). Boll 
notes the Egyptian element of astrology here: during the twelve hours of the day, Ra 
travels across the sky with his Dayboat, and in his Nightboat through the Amduat (or 
Netherworld). 

273. These figures are all connected with the day or the sun. Admetos was king 
of Pherae in Thessaly, friend (or beloved) of Apollo (identified with the sun). Medea 
was granddaughter of the Sun. Hellen (whose name resembles 7Atos) is the eponymous 
ancestor of the Hellenes. Aithousa (literally “burning one”) is granddaughter of Atlas 
and daughter of Poseidon (Ps.-Apollodoros, Bibl. 3.10.1). 

274. In the word mpwtoxaydpou, Marcovich urges, xduapos = xanapa (“vault”). 
Legge suggested mpwtouaxcpos (“first-blessed”) (Philosophoumena, 1:152 n. 4). 

275. For Isis as U@Ow = Sirius, see Diodoros, Bibl. hist. 1.27.4 (é€y@ eit 4 ev TH 
dotpw TH ev xuvi émitéMovoa [“I am she who rises in the planet in the Dog constella- 
tion”]); Boll, Sphaera, 208-16. DeConick says that the “heliacal rising of Sothis “after 
a seventy-day absence signaled the start of the annual calendar for the Egyptians. This 
occurred immediately prior to the rising of the Nile floodwaters” (“Bowels,’ 21). 

276. Ptolemy son of Arsinoé is Ptolemy I Soter. Didyme was a courtesan of Ptol- 
emy II Philadelphos (Athenaios, Deipn. 13, 576e). Kleopatra is the name of several 
Egyptian queens, the most famous being Kleopatra VII (69-30 BCE). Olympias was 
the mother of Alexander the Great. 

277. All these figures are related to Phrygia. Rhea is the Phrygian Mother of the 
Gods. Muydwy is Marcovich’s emendation of wuydwvy in P. He is a Phrygian king who 
fought at Troy (Homer, IJ. 3.186). Attis is a Phrygian deity allegorized by the Naas- 
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dbvawis dpiotepa: tpodiic eZoucrdler Hv exdAecev } dyvwota Ajuntpav, 
dvoua adtH Béva. tovtou xat’ elxdva éyevovto KeAedc, TpimtoAeuos, Micup, 
Tlpakt<bé>a. 

Otvapis deki(d)- Eouordler xapnav. todtov 7 dyvwota éxddrece Mijva: ob 
xat’ eixova eyévovto Boupéyas, Ootavys, ‘Epuijis Tptoweytotos, Koupity(s), 
Tletéctpis, Zwddprov, Bypwads, Aotpdupouyos, Zwpdactpic. 

8. SUvapis <mupds> evwvupos: TodTOV y dyvwota excdrecev “Hdaiotov: ob 
nat’ eixdva eyévovto Eptyfouos, AyiMevc, Katavevs, PAeyvas, Medéaypos, 
<Tudetc>, <Ey>xédados, Pahandr, Loupiyr, Ondaarn. 
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The left hand is a power that has authority over nourishment. Igno- 
rance called her “Demeter”; but her name is “Bena.” According to his image 
were born Keleos, Triptolemos, Misur, and Praxithea.*’8 

The right-hand power has authority over the harvests. Ignorance 
called him “Mena”? According to his image were born Boumegas, 
Ostanes, Hermes the Thrice-Great, Kourites, Petosiris, Zodarion, Berosos, 
Astrampsouchos, and Zoroastris.7®° 

8. The power on the left has authority over fire.”*! Ignorance called this 
one “Hephaistos.” According to his image were born Erichthonios, Achil- 
leus, Kapaneus, Phlegyas, Meleagros, Tydeus, Enkelados, Raphael, Souriel, 
and Omphale.?®? 


senes (Ref. 5.7-8). Oinone was a Phrygian mountain nymph once married to Paris but 
rejected when the latter married Helen (Ps.-Apoll., Bibl. 3.12.6). 

278. Most of these figures are connected with Eleusis and the sowing of grain. 
Demeter is the grain-giving goddess worshiped at Eleusis. Keleos was king of Eleusis 
when Demeter visited. Demeter first taught Triptolemos the sowing of grain. Tpa&6éa 
is Marcovich’s emendation of P’s ampagia. She is the wife of Keleos and mother of 
Triptolemos (Ps.-Apollodoros, Bibl. 1.5.1). For Misur (Micup), see Mtowp in Philo of 
Byblos, quoted by Eusebios, Praep. ev. 1.10.13 (Attridge and Oden, 45). Misur is a 
name for a region east of the Jordan in Deut 3:10; Josh 13:9, 16, 17, 21; 21:36; Jer 31:21. 

279. Mena (or perhaps Meis [Metis], the Greek word for moon) appears to be a 
second power on the right alongside Rhea. Montserrat-Torrents identifies him with 
Men, a moon god of Asia Minor (“Les Pérates,” Comp 34 [1989]: 185-98 [193]; cf. Ref. 
5.8.4; 5.9.8 [Naassenes]]). 

280. Most of these figures are non-Greek sages, magicians, or diviners. Berosos (or 
Berossos) was a Babylonian priest, astrologer, and historian in the third century BCE. 
Ostanes was a Persian magos in the line of Zoroaster. See further Bidez and Cumont, 
Mages hellénisés, 1:165-212; 2:265-356. Hermes Trismegistos (“Thrice-great”) and 
Petosiris were Egyptians associated with theosophy and astrology. Astrampsouchos 
was the name of one or several Persian magicians (Diog. L., Vit. phil. proem. 2). There 
is a love spell of “Astrapsoukos” in PGM VIII. 1. In Zostrianos ([NHC VIIIL1] 47.3), 
“Strempsouchos” is mentioned as a guardian of souls. Marcovich equates Boumegas 
with the ancient Persian Gaumata (a magos of the Achaemenid era who had a brief 
reign as king). Marcovich equates Zwddptov with Qavvy¢ or the god Ea (Refutatio, 180, 
ad. loc.). 

281. Marcovich adds tupds (here: “over fire”). 

282. Hephaistos represents the element fire and completes the series of four ele- 
ments (Rhea/water, Demeter/earth, Mena/air, Hephaistos/fire). Those born in Hep- 
haistos’s image are related to fire. Kapaneus, one of the Seven against Thebes, was 
destroyed by the fire of a thunderbolt. Phlegyas (literally, “burning one”) was epony- 
mous ancestor of the Phlegyae, a Thessalian people. Meleagros, king of the Aetolians 
in Kalydon, died when a fateful brand was burned on the fire. Erichthonios, an Attic 
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9. duvdwets tpeis wéoal, <éx> Tov depos xpeuduevat aitiat yevécews. 
Tavtas 7 ayvwota éxdAcce Moipac: av xat’ eixdva éyévovto oixos Ipiduov, 
oixos Adiiov, Iva, Adtovdn, Ayaun, ASduas, IIpduvn, Aavaiides, MeAtades. 

10. dbvauis dpoevdbyAus del vyidlovoa, dyjpatos: aitia xdMous, noovis, 
dxpiic, dpékews, emibuptas. dv éxdAecev } dyvwota "Epwta: od xat’ eixdva 
éyevovto Ildpis, Ndpxtocos, Tavuundns, Evduulwyv, Tidwvdc, Ixdpios, Anda, 
Ayvpovy, O€tic, Eonepides, Tacwv, Aéavdpos, Hew. 

ovtol low Ot mpodaretor Ews ailépos: obtw yap xal emrypddet Td BiBAlov. 


15. 1. Katahavyn<c> ovutacw evxdrwes yeyevytat j Tov Tlepatéiv aipecic 
and tHS Tay doTpoAdywv, rEelyprocLEry Tos dvduact pdvoic: TOV dE avTOV 
TPOTMOV TEplexeEl Kal TH EtTEpA adTHY BIBAia, ef TIL Hlrov ety did TavTwD EAOEtv. 
2. mavtwv yap, ws ebyv, tTév yevvyntiv tHe yevérews aitia voutCovaw eivar 
Ta ayewyta xal Ta UTEpxetueva, xal yeyoveval Kat’ aTdOppolav TOV xdoLOV 
tov xad’ nudic—bov idixdy exeivor xaArotci—, xal tovTous TavTas duod Tovs 
dotépas Tous ewpoupevous ev TH) ovpavdd THs yeverews aitious yeyovevat totde 
tod xdcpov, évalrdkavtes adtiv Ta dvduata, wo amd THY MpoaoTelwy Ertl 
ovyxpivavtas evpeiv. 3. devtepov dé On, xaTa TOV adTOY TPOTIOV, WS yEeyovEY 6 
xaos AM THS amoppolas THs dvw, obtws ta EvOdde Ard TH¢ amoppolas Tév 
doTépwy yeveow Evel xal Pbopav A€youat xat dtoixeiobat. 
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9. Three middle powers hang suspended in the air as the causes of 
generation. Ignorance called them the “Fates.””*? According to their image 
were born the house of Priam, the house of Laios, Ino, Autonoe, Agave, 
Athamas, Prokne, the daughters of Danaos, and the daughters of Pelias.7* 

10. There is an androgynous power, ever remaining an infant and age- 
less. It is the cause of beauty, pleasure, vigor, desire, and lust. Ignorance 
called him “Eros.” According to his image were born Paris, Narkissos, Gan- 
ymede, Endymion, Tithonos, Ikarios, Leda, Amymone, Thetis, the Hesper- 
ides, Jason, Leander, and Hero.8 

These are the Outlying Officials Dwelling as Far as the Aether—for 
such is the title of the book. 


EVALUATION. 15. 1. It is obviously clear to everybody that the entire Per- 
atic heresy derives from the art of astrology; it is adapted only in its 
terminology. (Their other books too are in the same style—if someone is 
inclined to peruse them all.) 2. They suppose that the causes of all things 
born by generation, as I said, are unborn and transcendent, and that our 
world (which they call “particular”) was emanated [from the transcen- 
dent worlds]. Furthermore, all those stars seen amassed in the sky cause 
the generation of this world. They merely change the astrological terms, 
as one finds after comparing the names of their “outlying officials.” 3. 
Secondly, by the same logic, just as the world arose from the higher ema- 
nation, so also things on earth, they say, live, die, and are administered 
from the emanation of the planets. 


hero, is son of Hephaistos. Achilleus, the hero of the Iliad, had his mortality (minus 
the heel) burned away in fire (Apollonios, Arg. 4.869-872). Tudevc¢ is Duncker and 
Schneidewin’s emendation of ta dUyxev in P. Tydeus is well known in mythology for 
his fiery temperament. ’EyxéAados (an emendation of P’s xéAados) was a giant born on 
the plain of Phlegra (the “burning” plain). He was buried under Mt. Etna, where he 
still breathes forth fire. Raphael is a Jewish archangel, as is Souriel (Uriel). Angels are 
flames of fire (Heb 1:7). These two angels in particular may be thought of as the sera- 
phim (“burning ones”) who appear in Isaiah (6:2; cf. Origen, Cels. 6.30). Omphale, 
finally, is a mistress of Herakles (possibly associated with the fires of passion). Cf. Ref. 
5.26.28 (Justin). 

283. Cf. the position of the Fates in Plato, Resp. 616b-617d. 

284. All these figures seem to be united by suffering tragedies at the hands of fate. 

285. These figures were beautiful or loved for their beauty by various gods, by 
demigods, or by each other (as in the case of Leander and Hero). Thus they became 
images of Eros (Love). 
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A. émet yotv of dotpoAdyot toacw wpocxdmov xal wecoupdvyya xal vow 
xal avTimetoupavynua, xal TOUTWY THY doTpwY aMotE Mwy yiwouevwn dia THY 
otpodyy del tol mavtdc, dots GMa dmoxAtuata eivat xate <td> xévTpov 
xa [xévtpotc] emavachopac, aMnyopotivtes THY dlatayny tév dotpoAdywy 
<oUTOL> TO wev xevTpoV olovel Gedy xal novdda xal xUplov THs mons yeveoews 
bnotuTovat, Td OE dréxdipa dpiotepdy, THY 0” erravadopay debtdv. 5. Stav ovv 
TOS ypdwuacw avtéy évtvywy Tig OUvawt edpioxyn map’ adtois Aeyouevny 
dekiav 7 dpiotepdv, dvatpeyétw emt td xévtpov xal Td andxAlua xal THY 
<ém>avagopav, <xal> xatopetat caddis mioav adtév THY Tpayuatelav 
dotpodoyixyy didacxartav xabeotéoav. 


16. 1. Kadotat d& abtods Tlepdtas, undév<a> ddvacbat voutCovtes tév 
év yeveoet xabeotyxdtwy dladbvyeiv THY AMO THS yevécews Tois yeyevnuevots 
wplonevyy Lolpav—ei yap TL, yal, yevyntov, dws xat Hbcipetat, xalamep xat 
LiBUMy doxet-—Ldvor dé, yotv, hueis 


ol tTHy dvéyxyy Tio yevéoews eyvwxdtes, xal tao ddods OV av 
elceAnAvber 6 dvpwmoc eis TOV xdcpov axplBdc Jedidaypevol, dteAGetv 
xal Tepaoat THY Pbopav pdvot duvaueba. 


2. gott OE H HOopa, yal, Td Vdwp, ovde Hw tii, hyatv, EOdpy taxtov 
6 xdanog 7 Udati. TO dé HOwp eoti, TO TEeplerhaipwxds Ev tots mpoactetotc, 
héyouaty, 6 Kpdvos. dtvapic yap <éott,> dyotv, bdatdypous, Hvtiva ddvepty, 
dyoi,—toutéott tov Kpdvov—ovdels tév év yeveoe: xabeotwrwy diadbvyetv 
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4. Now let us assume that the astrologers know the ascendant sign, 
the midheaven, the descendant, and the anti-midheaven; and since differ- 
ent signs occupy these points at different times due to the revolution of 
the universe, the astrologers know that there are different descending and 
ascending signs at different times according to the center.”*° These heretics, 
allegorizing the system of the astrologers, represent the center as god (so to 
speak), monad, and lord of all generation, the descending sign on his left, 
and the rising sign on his right.?8” 5. Thus when one reads in their writings 
and finds a power among them called “right hand” or “left hand,’ let him 
trace his steps back to the center, the descending sign, and the rising sign, 
and he will clearly see that their entire system is established astrological 
teaching. 


ALLEGORY OF THE EXODUS. 16. 1. They call themselves “Peratai” (“Travers- 
ers”) and suppose that no one set in the world of generation can flee the 
fate determined from birth for those who have been born. If anything 
is born, he says, it is also entirely destroyed, as the Sibyl teaches.7** “We 
alone,’ he says, 


who have known the necessity of birth and have been accurately 
taught the paths through which the human being entered into the 
world, can cross over and traverse [mepdoat] destruction. 


2. Now this destruction, he says, is water, and the world is destroyed by 
nothing faster, he says, than water. This water, they say, is the water on the 
outer sphere of the “outlying officials’—namely, Saturn. He is a power pale 
as water, he claims. No one fixed in birth is able to escape this power (that 


286. Cf. Sext. Emp., Math. 5.12-14; Vettius Valens, Anth. 2.2. The “center” 
(xévtpov) here and below refers to the center at the midheaven position, the topmost 
portion of the sky where the demiurgic god is thought to dwell. DeConick believes 
that the Peratai “identified Kronos [Saturn] with the midheaven cardinal point,’ 
(“Bowels, 16). See further Maria Grazia Lancellotti, “I Perati, un esempio di cosmolo- 
gia gnostica,’ in Cartografia religiosa: Religidse Kartographie, Cartographie religieuse, 
ed. Daria Pezzoli-Olgiati and Fritz Stolz, Studia Religiosa Helvetica 4 (Bern: Lang, 
2000), 131-56 (147). 

287. For the position of god on the horoscopic chart, see Sext. Emp., Math. 5.15, 19. 

288. The first line of Sib. Or. frag. 3 (Geffcken) reads: ei dé yevytov ddwe xal 
Oeipetat (“if what is born is yet entirely destroyed”). 
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dvvatat. 3. Taoy yap yeveret MPd¢ TO UMOTEDEL TH HOP aitios EheoTyxer 6 
Kpdvos, xal odx dv yévorto yeveots év ) <d> Kpdvoc ob éumodifer. totté gor, 
gyotv, 6 xal of montal A€youat, TO xal Tos Ceods ExsoBovv: 


lotw yap—oyoi—tdde yaiia xat odpavos edpus Urepbev 
xal To xaT<e>tBouevov Utvyds Hdwp, & Te weytatos 
Bpxos dewwotatos Te TeAEL Waxdper<o>t Ceotow. 


A. od povov d& TotTo, pyaty, of momntal AEyouaty, AW’ Hdy xal oi copwtator 
noe U Se od le L ° L 
THv EMnvwr, wv éott xal “Hpaxreitos eic, Aéywv" 


Purfjot yap Adavatos tdwp yeveobar. 


ovtos, dyoiv, 6 Sdvatos xatarayBaver tods Aiyumtious év Epulpa 
Cardooy meta THY ApudTwY avTé&v: TavTEes yap ol ayvoodvTEs, dyaty, ciclv 
Aiytrtiot. 5. xal tobté éott, A€youct, To eeAeiv 2& AtyUrrtou—<toutéoti> 
éx Tod cwpatos Atyumtov yap eivar [pixpav] Td c&pa vouiCovor. 

xal Tepdoat tyy OdAacoav THY Epvlpdv—toutéott THs Pbopais Td Hdwp, 
6 éotw 6 Kpdvosc—, xal yevéobar mépav tij¢ Epulpic Saddoons—toutéott 
THS yeverews—, nat eABeiv cig THY Epnuov—toutéotiv ew yevérews yeverban, 
Omov eiciv uot mavtes of Beol TH¢ amwAEias xal 6 Oed¢ THS cwTNpiac.—6. 
Eiol dé, pyotv, of Oeol tio dmwAelas of dotépes, of THS uetaBANTIs yeverews 
eMMIEpovtes ToIs yivomevolg THY avayxnv. ToUTOUS, dyatv, exdAece Mwioyc 
des THs Ephuov, Adxvovtas xal Diadbelpovtas tos memEpaxévat vouilovtas 
THY "Epudpav Odraccav. 7. Saxvouévois odv, dyotv, év TH épnuw tois vloic 
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is, Saturn).?®? 3. In the whole world of generation, Saturn is responsible for 
subjecting things to death, and no birth occurs in which Saturn does not 
interfere. Saturn, he says, is the water about which the poets also speak—of 
which even gods are terrified. 


Let Earth know and broad Heaven above, 
And the down-rushing water of Styx—which is the greatest 
And most terrible oath to the blessed gods.’ 


4. Not only do the poets say this, he adds, but the wisest of the Greeks 
as well. One of their number is Herakleitos, who says: 


For souls it is death to become water.??! 


This, he claims, is the death that overtakes the Egyptians with their chari- 
ots in the Red Sea.?°” (The Egyptians, he says, represent everyone who is 
ignorant.) 5. They add that to depart from Egypt means to depart from the 
body (for they suppose that Egypt represents the body).??? 

Moreover, to cross the Red Sea is to cross the water of destruction, 
which is Saturn. To be beyond the Red Sea is to be beyond generation. 
To come into the desert is to come out of generation, where all the gods 
of destruction and the God of salvation are in one place.” 6. The gods of 
destruction, he claims, are the planets who inflict the necessity of change- 
able generation on those who are born. These, he says, Moses called 
“snakes of the desert,” who kept biting and destroying those who supposed 
that they had traversed [memepaxévat] the Red Sea. 7. When the children of 


289. For Saturn, see above, Ref. 5.14.1-2. 

290. Homer, II. 15.36-38; Od. 5.184-186; Hom. Hymn Apollo 84-86. The same 
passage is quoted in Ref. 5.20.10 (Sethians). 

291. Herakleitos, DK 22 B36 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §66). Clem. Alex., Strom. 
6.2.17.2, provides a fuller version of the quote. 

292. Exod 14:28. 

293. On Egypt as the body, see, e.g., Philo, Fug. 124, 180; Exeg. Soul [NHC 11,6] 
130.19-28; Acts Thom. 108.12-109.35 (“Hymn of the Pearl”). Cf. the similar exegesis 
of the Naassenes in Ref. 5.7.39-41; 5.8.2. 

294. Exod 15:22 (entrance into the desert). According to DeConick, the “Peratics 
call the celestial spheres the ‘desert:... So here we have the confrontation between the 
soul and the planetary and Zodiacal rulers (who often were depicted by the Egyptians 
as serpentine) as it tries to make its way out of the celestial revolutions that are forcing 
it back into a body” (“Bowels? 31). 
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(yo)iv, éotl <td> wuotypiov’Edéu, todto MoTads <éxTropevdpevoc> é& Edéu, 
toto onuetov TO Telev TH Kav, iva mas 6 evpioxwv avtov u(y) amoxteivy 
<adtov>. obtos, dyotv, éotly Kdiv ob tHy buciav od m(po)cedékato 6 beds 
tovde TOD xdapov, THY OE NUayLEVHY TpocHxato Tod "ABEA: aiact yap xalpet 
6 totde tot xdcpov d(e)ondty>. 

10. odds got, dyoty, 6 ev Eoxatais Huepais ev dvOpwmou nopdy davels év 
tots ypdvoig Hpwoou, yevduevos xat’ cixdva Iwond tod mempapevou éx yElpoc 
adEADGY, ob udvou Td EvduLe Hv TromtAroy. 

ovtds éott, dyaotv, 6 <yevduevoc> xat’ eixdva "Hoad, od xal uy mapdvtos 
4 5: > 4 cal > 2 I rd \ > \ > lf > > 
h otodAy evAdyntat 8¢ odx edéEato, dyol, tHy duPAvwmdv evroylav, aM 
2 r 4 PS! ee | ~ 2 Nn y eR x l 
eTAovty ev eEwlev, ovdev ard Tod auBAUwrotvtos AaBwv: ov Eide TO MPdowTIOV 
TaxwB «wg dv dor dvOpwmos mpdcwrov Oeot». 
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Israel were bitten in the desert, he says, Moses exhibited the true Snake, the 
perfect one. Those who believed in him were no longer bitten in the desert 
(that is, by the powers).?”° 

Therefore no one, he says, can save and deliver those who exit the land 
of Egypt (that is, the body and this world) except the perfect Snake alone, 
the one full of those who are full. 8. The person who sets his hope on him, 
he says, is not destroyed by the snakes of the desert (that is, by the gods of 
generation) as it is written, he claims, in the book of Moses. This Snake, he 
claims, is the power that followed close to Moses; it is the staff turned into 
a snake. The snakes of the magicians (that is, the gods of destruction), he 
says, had opposed the power of Moses in Egypt. Nevertheless the staff of 
Moses subdued and destroyed them all.?”° 


OTHER TYPES OF CHRIST. The universal snake, he says, is the wise word of 
Eve.’ 9. This, he says, is the mystery of Eden, the river flowing from Eden, 
and the sign set on Cain so that all who find him may not kill him.*** This, 
he says, is the Cain whose sacrifice the god of this world did not receive 
but approved of the bloody sacrifice of Abel (for the master of this world 
delights in blood).?°? 

10. This is the one, he says, who in the last days appeared in the form 
of a human in the time of Herod, born in the image of Joseph who was 
forcibly sold by his brothers, who alone had the brilliantly colored robe.3 

This is the one, he says, who was born in the image of Esau, whose robe 
was blessed, even though he was not present. He did not receive, he says, 
the blind blessing. Rather, Esau grew rich without him, receiving noth- 
ing from the blind man. Jacob beheld the face of Esau “as a person would 
behold the face of God?”3"! 


295. For the story of the bronze snake and its christological interpretation, see 
Num 21:6-8; John 3:17; Barn. 12.5-7; Testim. Truth (NHC IX,3) 48-49. See further 
Rasimus, Paradise, 78-81. 

296. See Exod 7:8-13. Cf. Ref. 8.14.3, 8 (Monoimos). 

297. Gen 3:3. 

298. For the sign of Cain, see Gen 4:15b. DeConick believes that it is “a magical 
sign ... placed on his body as protection against Kronos. It appears that this sign was 
conceived by the Peratai to be a diagram of Draco” (“Bowels,’ 18). 

299. Cf. Gen 4:3-5; Nat. Rulers (NHC II,4) 91.11-31. For the positive evaluation 
of Cain, see Iren., Haer. 1.31.1; Epiph., Pan. 38.2-4. 

300. “In the last days” is a stock phrase for the final age (Acts 2:17; 2 Tim 3:1). For 
Herod, see Matt 2:1; for Joseph, see Gen 37. See further Magri, “Esegesi,” 207. 

301. For Esau, see Gen 27. For Esau’s face as the face of God, see Gen 33:10. 
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11. About Christ, he claims, it is written, “like Nebrod the giant, he 
who hunts in the presence of the Lord.” 

There are many close imitators of Christ, he claims, as many as there 
were snakes who bit the children of Israel in the desert. That perfect Snake 
that Moses set up delivered those whom the snakes bit. This, he claims, is 
what the scriptural verse signifies: “Just as Moses lifted up the Snake in the 
desert, so the son of the Human must be lifted up? 12. The bronze snake 
that Moses set up in the desert was in Christ’s image.°™4 


DRACO. The likeness of him alone, he says, is always seen illumined in 
heaven. He is, he says, the great Beginning about whom it is written. Con- 
cerning him, he says, scripture pronounces: 


In the beginning was the Word, 

and the Word was with God 

and the Word was God. 

He was in the beginning with God. 
Everything came about through him, 

and apart from him, not one thing came to be. 
What came to be in him is life. 


13. For in him, he says, Eve arose, and Eve signifies life. This, he says, 
is the Eve who is “mother of all living beings.”3°° That is, she represents the 
common nature of gods, angels, immortals, mortals, rational beings, and 
those without reason. This is because the “all” of which scripture speaks, he 
says, means “all existing things.” 


302. For Nebrod (“Nimrod” in English Bibles), see Gen 10:9-10; 1 Chr 1:10; Philo, 
QG 2.81-82; Gig. 65-66; LAB 4-6; Josephus, Ant. 1.113-114. See further Karel van 
der Toorn and Pieter W. van der Horst, “Nimrod before and after the Bible” HTR 83 
(1990): 1-29 (16-21); Magri, “Esegesi;’ 208. Nimrod appears in gnostic sources as the 
demiurge’s assistant (Gos. Eg. [NHC 11,2] 57,16-20; [NHC IV,2] 69,1-4). 

303. John 3:14; cf. Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 2.1. 

304. Num 21:8-9. 

305. John 1:1-4. John 1:3-4 is also interpreted by the Naassenes (Ref. 5.8.5; 5.9.2). 
Valentinians were particularly fond of these verses (see, e.g., Iren., Haer. 1.8.5; Clem. 
Alex., Exc. 6.1-4; 45.3; Ptolemy, Flor. 3.6; Herakleon, frag. 1, in Origen, Comm. Jo. 2.14 
[Brooke]). 

306. Gen 3:20; cf. Philo, Agr. 95; Ref. 6.34.3 (“Valentinus”). 
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14. If, he says, anyone has “the blessed eyes,’>°” this one will look up 
into heaven and see the beautiful image of the snake turning in the great 
“Beginning” of heaven and becoming the beginning of all movement for 
all generated beings.*°8 This one will know that apart from him nothing of 
heavenly, earthly, or underworldly beings has come into existence—nei- 
ther night nor moon, nor harvests nor birth, nor riches nor journeys— 
nothing at all of existing things exists apart from him who gives the sign.3°° 
15. In him, he says, is the “great wonder” seen in heaven by those with eyes 
to see. For at the very crown of his head, he says—a thing most incredible 
to all the ignorant—west and east mingle with each other.3!° 

Ignorance has spoken about this: in heaven “writhes the great wonder 
of Draco, “the terrible monster??!! 16. On either side of him are arrayed 
the Crown (the constellation Corona) and the Lyre (the constellation Lyra), 
and facing the very top of his head from above is seen the wretched man 
called “Kneeler,’ who 


has the sole of his right foot on the twisted Snake.3? 


Along the back of the Kneeler is the imperfect Serpent (the constellation 
Serpens), choked by the two hands of the Serpent-Holder (the constella- 
tion Ophiuchus) and prevented from touching the Crown that lies at the 
side of the perfect Serpent? 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PERATAI. 17. 1. This is the extraordinarily motley wisdom 
of the Peratic heresy! To tell it all is difficult—so twisted it is due to its 
patent derivation from astrology.* As far as it was possible, I presented 


307. For blessed eyes, see Matt 13:16; Luke 10:23. 

308. Cf. Ref. 4.47.2-4 (Aratos allegorizers). See further Hegedus, Early Christian- 
ity, 291-92. 

309. For the three levels of being (heavenly, earthly, underworldly), see Phil 2:10— 
also quoted in Ref. 5.7.11; 5.8.22 (Naassenes). 

310. Cf. Aratos, Phaen. 61-62. 

311. Cf. Aratos, Phaen. 46 (uéya Oatua, Apdxwy [cf. fatwa wéya, Rev 17:6]); 57 
(detvoio meAWpou). Here Draco is himself Christ, the Beginning (dpy/) referred to in 
John 1:1. This verse from Aratos is also quoted in Ref. 4.47.1, where Draco, or the Ser- 
pent, is cast as the devil. 

312. For the constellations Corona and Lyra, see Aratos, Phaen. 71, 615 (cf. Ref. 
4.48.1). For the Kneeler, see Aratos, Phaen. 63-70 (line 70 directly quoted here). 

313. Aratos, Phaen. 82-83; cf. Ref. 4.48.4-6 (Aratos allegorizers). 

314. The adjective “twisted” (cxoAtdv) plays upon the nature of the snake. 
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its entire meaning through a small sample. Still, to provide a summary of 
their whole view, I duly append the following synopsis. 

For the Peratai, the universe consists of Father, Son, and matter. Each 
of these three contains infinite powers. 2. The Son is situated in between 
matter and the Father. The Son is the Word, the Snake ever moving toward 
the unmoved Father and toward moving matter. Sometimes he turns 
toward the Father and takes up his powers in his own person. When he 
receives the powers, he turns toward matter. Matter is without quality 
or form. Forms are impressed upon it from the Son. These Forms were 
impressed upon the Son from the Father. 3. The Son is impressed from 
the Father ineffably, unutterably, unchangeably—just as, he says, Moses 
describes the colors flowing from the rods in the drinking troughs into 
the animals who conceived.*!5 4. Similarly, in this case, the powers flowed 
from the Son into matter just as the embryo from the power of the rods 
flowed into the animals who conceived. The difference and dissimilarity 
of the colors that flowed from the rods through the waters and into the 
different sheep, he says, is the difference between corruptible and incor- 
ruptible birth. 

5. To use a better example: just as a painter by painting with a brush on 
his canvas transmits all the forms of the images and excludes no detail at 
all, so the Son by his power that he received from the Father transmits to 
matter the distinctive marks of his Father.>!© 

6. Therefore, everything that exists in this world is both stamped 
with the Father’s character and nothing at all.7!” If any one of the beings 
that exist in this world, he says, is strong enough to discern that he is the 
Father’s character that was transferred from above to this place and placed 


315. Cf. Gen 30:37-39 LXX. 

316. For a similar pattern of mediation, see Ref. 7.25.6-7 (“Basileides”). Holger 
Strutwolf argues that this section (Ref. 5.17.1-6) corresponds to the thought of the 
Middle Platonist Noumenios. Noumenios posited a second God between the primal 
God and matter. This second God shaped the material world but became involved in 
it and alienated from himself. When the second God looks toward the divine Ideas, 
he forges a path for the human mind to be enlivened and separated from the body 
(“Gnosis und Philosophie: Beobachtungen zur Platonismusrezeption im gnostischen 
Sondergut bei Hippolyt von Rom,” in “Zur Zeit oder Unzeit”: Studien zur spatantiken 
Theologie-, Geistes- und Kunstgeschichte und ihrer Nachwirkung Hans Georg Thiimmel 
zu Ehren, ed. Adolf Martin Ritter, Wolfgang Wischmeyer, and Wolfram Kinzig [Man- 
delbachtal: Books on Demand, 2004], 11-27 [15-22]). 

317. For the nothingness of the created world, see Ref. 8.13.4 (Monoimos); 7.20.2 
(“Basileides”). 
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in a body, such a one ascends to that world again entirely consubstantial 
with the Father in heaven, just as the animal that was conceived became 
gleaming white from the rod.3!* But if one does not obtain this teaching, 
or recognize the necessity of birth, such a one becomes the equivalent of 
an aborted fetus: “born in a single night, and in a single night destroyed? 

7. Now when, he says, the Savior mentions “your Father in heaven,” 
he refers to him from whom the Son received the distinctive marks and 
transferred them to this world.*”° And when he says, “Your father murders 
humans from the beginning,” he refers to the Ruler and Artificer of matter, 
who, having taken up the distinctive marks conveyed by the Son, gave birth 
to them here.**! This is the one who “murders” human beings from the 
beginning, for his job is to produce corruption and death. 

8. Now, no one can be saved or ascend, he says, except through the Son, 
the Snake.*?? For just as he brought down from above the distinctive marks 
of his Father, so again he raises from this world those who have woken up 
and have become the distinctive marks of the Father. He transfers them to 
that world as real beings away from the unreality in this world.°”? 9. This is 
what the scriptural verse means: “I am the door.”**4 He brings them across, 
he says, by opening the eyelids of those whose eyes are closed.*”° Just as 
naphtha draws to itself fire from every direction?*°—or better: just as a 
magnet draws iron but nothing else, 10. or the spine of a hierax fish draws 


318. The “animal conceived” translates éyxicoyua and clarifies what was meant 
above in Ref. 5.17.4. 

319. Cf. Jonah 4:10. 

320. Matt 7:11 (“your Father in heaven”). 

321. John 8:44 (“your father the devil ... was a murderer from the beginning”). 

322. Marcovich adds ei wy (“except”). 

323. For the image of waking up, see Ref. 5.14.1 above; 5.7.30 (Naassenes). 

324. John 10:7, 9. Cf. the exegesis of the Naassene writer in Ref. 5.8.20; 5.9.21; and 
the Valentinian interpretation in Clem. Alex., Exc. 26. 

325. Marcovich adds dvotywy tos (here: “by opening the”). Cf. Isa 6:10 LXX; Ref. 
5.7.31-32 (Naassenes). 

326. For the example of naphtha, see Ref. 7.25.6 (“Basileides”); Hipp., Comm. Dan. 
2.31.1 (on Dan 3:46); Herodotos, Hist. 6.119; Poseidonios in Strabo, Geogr. 16.1.15; 
Pliny, Nat. 2.109; 35.178-179; 2.235; Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 681c; Origen, Comm. 
Matt. 10.19. See further Andreas Vasojevi¢ and Nicolaus Vasojevi¢, “NA®OA: Quae 
fuerit termini naphtha antiquis temporibus propria significatio,’ Phil 128 (1984): 
208-29 (226-29). 
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ypuctov, Etepov dé ovdev, 7H Womtep dyeTat Ud ToD HAExTpOU TO dyupoV, oUTW, 
dyoty, bd Tob Shews dyetar TaAW and TOD xdcpou TO eetxoviopévov TEAELOV 
yévos dwoovatov, &Mo dé ovdev, xabwe Un’ adtod <xai> xateneuhhy. 


11. Tlpdg tovtwv tyy anddekv dépovot thy tod éyxeddrou dvatouny, 
avtov prev Tov éyxéhadrov ameixovilovtes TH Tratpl dia Td axivytov, tHy de 
mapeyxedantoa TH vid) did te TO xtveiobat xal dpaxovroedy Undpyetv. 12. hv 
appytws xal donudvtws éemiomdobat dia tod xwvapiou ddcxovar THY éx Tot 
xapaplou amoppeovcay Tvevuatixyy xat Cwoydvov ovolav: Hy Umodekapevy H 
mapeyxedanic, Womep 6 vids, dAdAws wetadtdwor TH VAy tas idéas—toutéotiv 
emt TOV vwTIatov WUEAdY OlappEt TH OTEPUATA xal TA yevy ThY yevouevww KATH 
oapxa. 

13. tobtw TH Tapadetypatt ypmuevor eddudic doxotiot maperodyew Te 
dppyta avtdy, drddws tapadiddueva pwvotypia’ & ekermetvy juiv od Oéutc, 
ToMots dé vojoat dia tay eipnuevwv edxorov. 

18. 1. AW énet xal thy Tlepatixyy ape vouilw pavepdis extebetoban 
xa Ol ToOMGY ExdyAov Temoyxevat, det Aa<v>O<dv>ovday xal MavTaTAc 
cuvtibenevyy amoxpumtovady te Tov idiov idv, doxel pndév Tepaitépw 
TOUTWY KXATHYOpElV, ixavéy dvTWY TIPOS xaTHYOPlaYy avTY THY UT’ avToy 
doypatiCopéven. 


19. 1. "[dwpev ody ti A€yovaew of XnBravol. 
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gold but nothing else, or as chaff is attracted to amber*?”—s0 also, he says, 
nothing but the perfect race exactly conformed to God’s image and con- 
substantial with God is once again conducted by the Snake away from this 
world, just as it was also sent down by him. 


PROOF FROM BRAIN ANATOMY. 11. As proof of their teachings, they refer to 
brain anatomy. They liken the brain itself to the Father since it is unmoved. 
The cerebellum they liken to the Son since it moves and has the shape of a 
serpent. 12. The cerebellum, they claim, ineffably and imperceptibly draws 
spiritual and generative substance that flows out through the pineal gland 
from the fornix.*?8 The cerebellum receives this substance and, just like the 
Son, inexpressibly transfers the forms to matter. That is to say, the seeds 
and types of everything physically born flow along the spinal marrow.°”? 

13. By this analogy, they suppose that they can “organically” sneak in 
their own secret mysteries that are implicitly transmitted. To announce 
them would be sacrilegious, but for most people they are easy to grasp 
from what has already been said. 

18. 1. But since, I believe, I have clearly presented the Peratic heresy, 
clarifying it by many examples—though it continually lurks unnoticed 
and, though entirely fabricated, conceals its peculiar poison—it seems fit- 
ting that I “traverse” no farther in my indictment of these people, given 
that their own teachings are sufficient indictment. 


SETHIANS 


19. 1. Now let us see what the Sethians have to say.**° 


327. The same comparisons are made in Ref. 5.9.19 (Naassenes); 5.21.8 (“Sethi- 
ans’). 

328. The fornix is the “little arch” or “vault” (xauaptov) in the brain that corre- 
sponds to the vault in the universe separating our world from the transcendent world 
of the Father. (Recall Euno, the administrator of the first eastern vault [mpwtoxaydpou] 
[Ref. 5.14.6].) The fornix is also mentioned in the brain anatomy discussion in Ref. 
4.51.12. For the terminology, see Galen, Usu part. 8.11 (Helmreich). 

329. For the brain analogy, see Ref. 4.51.10-13; 5.9.15-18 (Naassenes). It may be 
assumed that the spinal marrow in the spinal column is serpentine. 

330. The “Sethians,” also summarized in Ref. 10.11, are an otherwise unknown 
group not to be confused with the modern scholarly category of Sethians promoted 
by H.-M. Schenke and others. The fact that our author derived his information from a 
Paraphrase of Seth may be the sole reason why he calls their myth “Sethian” Winrich 
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touts Ooxet Tév Srwy eivat tpeis dpyas mepiwpiopwevac, Exdorny dé Tév 
apxyav amelpouc éyew duvduetc. duvduets dé adtav [Acydvtwv] AoyifEcbw 6 
axovwv TodTo avTovs A€yelv" Ta 6 TL vonoEt Emtvoeic H xal TMaparetimets UN 
voyPev, ToUTO Exdoty THY apydv méepuxe yeveodat, ws ev avOpwni<vy> Pury} 
nica yticoby Sidacxoyevn téexvy: 2. otov ei, dyot, yevy<ce>tat [totto] 7d 
Tatdiov avdyntns éyxpovioay avanti, } yewuetpys yewueTon, yparpmatixds 
YOAUMATING, TEXTWY TEXTOVI, Kal TAIS AMals ATAOAIS TEVAIS EYYUS ylvoMevH 
duotws cunByceTat. 

ai de Tv dpydv, dyaty, ovolat <eiol> pic xat axdtos: 3. ToUTWY dé Eottv 
év ueow Tvetua dxepatov. TO dé Tvetua, TO TeTHyWEVOY Ev LETW TOD TxdTOUC, 
Omep éoTl xATW, xal TOU pwd, OmEp EoTlv dvw, odx got! TvEtWA WE dvEnos 
7H pimy 7H AETTH Tig adpa vonOFvar duvayevn, AM’ oiovel uvpou Tis dann 7, 
Gupiduatos éx auvbecews xatecxev(a)opevov, AeTTy dlodevouca ddvayic 
aveTtivoytw Twt xal xpelttovt 7H Adyw gotww eerrrety <hopa> evwdla<c>. 

A, éretdy dvw éotl TO his xal xaTW <TO> oxdTOS xal TOUTWY, WS Ebyy, 
ToLoUTOTPOTIOV dv LEGoV TO TELA, TO ON His MEduxe xaldmeEp axTIc AAlov 
dvwlev EMdurew ei TO Umoxeiwevov axdtos: dvamadw de H Tod mvedpatos 
evwola, peon<v> éexovca Tae, éextelvetat nal éepeta mTmavtayi— 
do<mep> [emt] tév év Tupl Suuiaudtwv Thy evwolav Tavtayy hepouevnv 
émmeyvaxapev.—. ToLavTys de ovans THS Juvdpews TV <di>ypnuevwn TpLYAS, 
Tov Mvetuatos xai TOD Hwtd¢ duot h dUvapic eotiv ev TH oxdTEL TH xaTWHEV 
avuTéy TeTAYLEVW. 


To d& axdtos dw éott poBepdv, cig 6 xatéomactal xal peTevyvextau 
els THY ToLadTyY vow Leta TOU TvedMaToS TO Héic. 6. TO OE TxdTOS doUvETOV 
ovx got, AMA dpdvipov mavteric, xat oidev bri, dv dmaphH 7d és amd 
TOU axdTOUG, LEvEl TO TxdTOS EpnLoV, AdavEs, dhapTes, AdVVALOV, &mpAxToV, 
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According to the Sethians, there are three clearly defined principles in 
the universe, and each of them has infinite potentialities. What they mean 
by potentialities the reader can infer from what they say. Everything you 
can possibly think or leave unthought, such is the nature of each of their 
principles, just as any skill whatsoever inculcated by the human soul.*?! 2. 
For example, he says, a child will become a flautist by spending time with a 
flautist, or a geometer by spending time with a geometer, or a grammarian 
with a grammarian, or a carpenter with a carpenter, and likewise with the 
other arts.?? 

The essential natures of the principles, he says, are Light and Dark- 
ness.*°3 3, Between them dwells a pure Spirit.*°+ Now this Spirit suspended 
between the lower Darkness and the higher Light cannot be conceived of 
as a wind, or air current, or a light breeze. Rather, it is like the scent of 
myrrh or incense prepared by a recipe, a subtle power pervading all by a 
wafting of fragrance that is inconceivable and greater than words can tell. 

4. Since the Light is above and the Darkness below, as I said, and a 
Spirit of this kind in between, the Light naturally shines on the underlying 
Darkness like a sun ray. In turn, the fragrance of the Spirit, which is sta- 
tioned in the middle, is diffused and wafted in every direction (just as we 
know the fragrance of burning incense offerings wafts in every direction). 
5. Such being the potentiality of the three divided principles, the poten- 
tiality of the Spirit and the Light is present together within the Darkness 
arrayed beneath them. 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF LIGHT. The Darkness is a frightful water into which 
the Light is dragged down and transferred to this watery nature along 
with the Spirit.°° 6. The Darkness is not mindless but altogether cun- 
ning. It knows that, were the Light to be removed from it, the Darkness 
would remain barren, invisible, unenlightened, powerless, impotent, and 
weak. For this reason, with all cunning and intelligence, it uses all force to 


A. Lohr observes that our author seems to know nothing “about distinct Sethian ethics, 
group organization, liturgy or sacramental practice” (“Sethians,” DGWE 1066). 

331. See the similar language in Ref. 6.9.7 (“Simon”) and 7.22.1 (“Basileides”). 

332. Cf. the analogy in Ref. 6.12.4; 6.16.5 (“Simon”). 

333. Cf. the account of “Zaratas” in Ref. 1.2.12-13. 

334. Cf. Paraph. Shem (NHC VII,1) 1.25-28: neyN oyoein Moon MN OYKaKEe 
AY@ NEYN OYTINa @N TOYMHTE (“There was Light and Darkness, and there was Spirit 
between them”). 

335. For the waters, see Gen 1:2. 
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dobevéc. O10 maoy dpovycer xat cuvéoer Pidletar xatéyew eis Eavtd THY 
autyddva xat omvOfpa tot dwtds ueta TH¢ Tod Tvevmatos edwolac. 

7. xal tobtwy got ldeiv THs HUcEws eixdva xaTa Mpdcownov avOpwrov, 
xopnv dpbaryot, oxotewny éx tay Umoxelmevwy vddTwv, TEedwticuevnv 
TVEVUQTI. 

ws ov dvtimoleitar Td oxdtos THs Aaumnddvos, ta exn Tov omvO%oa 
dovAevovta xal BAEery, obTws avtimotettat TO hic xal Td Tred ua THs duvdapews 
THs Eautéy, xal omevdovaw dapat xal dvaxouloacba mpds Eautd Tas weutypEevaes 
avtay duvauets cic td Utoxeluevov Udwp oxotetvov xal hoPepdv. 


8. Tldoat dé ai Suvdpeis tév TpLav dpyiv, ovoat xat’ dpibudy dmeipaxic 
dmetpol, eloly Exdoty Kata THY ovolav THY EaUTHS ppdvimot <xal> vogpat. 
dvaplOuntor Td TARG0s dpdvimot te oboat nal voepat, émeidav wévwor xab? 
avtas, hovxyalover nical, 9. éav dé TAnoIdoy Jdvapis duvduel, 7 avowoldTngs 
THs Tapabécews epyaletar xlvyciv twa xal évépyeiav and THo xivycews, 
uenopdwuevyy xata tyy ouvdpouny [Tio tapabécewc] tv cuveABoucdiv 
duvduewr. 10. ylvetat yap tay duvdpewy } guvdpoun oiovel TI¢ TUTMOG amd 
TAnyHS shpayidos [kata cuvdpouyy], mapaTAnciws mpd¢ TH ExtuTodvTt Tas 
avahepouevas ovatac. 

émelt odv Gmelpot wev xat’ apiOuov tév Tpidv dpyav ai Suvduetc, ex dé 
THY ateipwy duvdewy admetpor cuvdpoual, dvayxaiws yeydvacw dameipwyv 
ohpaytdwy eixdvec. avtar ody eiow al cixdves al THv Siaddpwy Cowy idea. 


11. yéyovev obv éx mourns Tay TpIav dpyav cuvdpouyc weydAns [veyady 
Tis] déa ohpayidos, odpavos xal yi. oxFjua dE Exovaw 6 obpavds xai y yh 
UNTPA TAPATANTIOV, Tov dupadAov exovoy péoov. xal ei, Hyotv, Umo dpw 
dyayeiv bere tI¢ TO oxFUa Todt, gyxvov uNtpav dmoiov BovAeta Cou 
TEXVIKGS EPEVVNTATW, Xai EUPHTEL TO EXTUTWEA TOD Ovpavot xal Tis yg Kal 
TOV EV METH TAVTWY ATIAPAA<A>AxTWS UTOXElULEVOY. 

12. yéyove Oy otpavod xal yiic tO (c)yHua Tolottov olovel uytpa 


1 
\ 


TAPATANTIOY KATA THY TPWTHY TUVOPOLAY’ év AV TH Leow TOU ovpavod xal 
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imprison in itself the brilliance and spark of light with the fragrance of the 
Spirit. 

7. A natural reflection of these realities exists on the human face, 
namely, the pupil of the eye, which is dark from the underlying waters but 
illumined by spirit. 

Now, just as the Darkness lays hold of the brilliance in order to enslave 
the spark and gain the power of sight, so also the Light and Spirit lay hold 
of their own power and hasten to take and recover for themselves their 
powers that have been mixed with the underlying, dark, and frightful water. 


THE PROBLEM OF MIXTURE. 8. All the potentialities of the three principles, 
infinity times infinity in number, are each in their own individual nature 
thinking and intelligent entities. Since they are innumerable in quantity, 
as well as thinking and intelligent, they are all at rest when they remain by 
themselves. 9. But if one potentiality approaches another, the unlikeness of 
their juxtaposition produces movement. From the movement, an actuality 
forms due to the collision of the converging potentialities. 10. The collision 
of potentialities resembles an impression from the stamp of a seal, very 
like one who stamps items that are raised up to it.>°° 

Now, since the potentialities of the three principles are infinite in number, 
and from the countless powers come countless collisions—necessarily there 
arise images of infinite impressions. These images are the patterns of various 
living beings. 


COSMOGONY. 11. Now there arose from the first great collision of the 
three principles a form of a great seal impression: heaven and earth. With 
regard to their shape, heaven and earth closely resemble a womb with a 
navel in the middle.**” If, he says, someone wants to view this shape, our 
author desires that one carefully investigate the pregnant belly of any type 
of animal and he will discover the imprint of heaven, earth, and what lies 
between exactly laid out. 

12. The womb-like shape of heaven and earth arose at the first colli- 
sion. In between heaven and earth there arose, in turn, countless collisions 
of potentialities. Each collision produced and created the impression of 


336. The language of “collision” (suvdpouy) is reminiscent of the atomic theory of 
Leukippos and Demokritos (Ref. 1.12-13). Cf. concursiones in Cicero, Fin. 1.17. See 
further Diog. L., Vit. phil. 9.31 (= Leukippos, DK 67 A1), and the texts cited in Kirk, 
Raven, and Schofield, Presocratic Philosophers, 423-27. 

337. A similar image is used in Paraph. Shem (NHC VII1) 4.24. 
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THK<S> Yi<s> yeyovacw dretpor duvdpewy cuvdpouat. xal Exdoty cvvdpoun 
ovx &Mo tt elpydoato xat eetinwoev 7 odpayida otpavot xali yij<c> 
TAPATANTIOV UATPQ. Ev AUTH OE <TH yH> avedvoar éx THv ameipwv odpaytdwy 
dtaddpwv Cwowy dreipa TARO. 13. cig dE TadtyY Tecav THY Ud TOV ovpavov 
[év] tay diaddpwr Cawy dmeipiav xatéoTaptal xal xatapeueplotat pete TOD 
hwtd¢ } tot mvevpatos dvwOev edwola. 


Téyovev obv éx toti Bdatos mowtdyovos apy, dvenos ahodpos xalt AaBpos 
Kal TaONS yeverews attics. Bpacuov ydp twa éumroidy Tots Vdaow and thy 
bddtwy Steyeipet xduata: 14. 7 de THv xvpatwy xtvyotc, olovel TIs oven dou 
éyxvuova yeyovevat Tot avOpwrov y tot vot, 6motav Und THs ToD TvEVMaATOS 
dpuys épynoaca <mpos yeveow> émetyyntat. émdv dé Toto TO xbua Ud Tob 
avéuou éx Tot Udatos éyepbev xal éyxvduova épyacduevov Thy pvotw, yevyyua 
Onrelas elAngy ev Eavtd), xatéxel TO xaTETTIApLEVOY Hig Avwlev LETH THs TOD 
TrvEevLATOS EVWOLAS. 


15. toutéott voty urenophwuevov év tots diadbdpois eideow, b<c¢> éott 
téAElog beds. <O¢> && dyevvntou dws dvwbev xal mvebwatos xatevyveyLevos 
ei¢ avopwmivyy pvow woTep el¢ vadv, hope picews xal avéwou xIVAUATI 
yevunbets é& Udatoc, cvynexpapevos xal xatapeurypevos Tois cwuaciv—oiovel 
dha<c> Tév yevouevw UTapywv xal Pas Tol oxdToUS—, aT THY TwUATwWY 
omevdet Avoyvat, xal un duvdwrevos tHy Avow edpeiv xat Thy dieZodov Eauté. 
16. xaTapeulxTat yap, oTIWENp TIS EAAYLOTOS, AT<doTIAT>UA dvwlev A<TO Tot 
hwtdc, axti>vos dixnv év to<is mo>Avovyxpitots <tot cwuatoc>—, <«éBda 
2& Wddtwy> ToMay», ws, dyotv, év TH Porud Aéyet. 


Toa ovV <n> hpovtis xal émipércia Tot pwtds <tod> dvw éott, més xal 
tiva TeOTOV ATO) TOU Bavatou Tot movypot xal cxoTElvod TwuaTos aToAvDety 
6 votc, amo tot matpdo¢ Tot xatw, d<c¢> éotww 6 dveuos [év] Bo<a>cuq xal 
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nothing other than the seal of the womb-like heaven and earth. Countless 
multitudes of living beings grew up in the earth itself from the countless 
different seal impressions. 13. Into this entire infinite abundance of differ- 
ent animals under heaven there was sown and apportioned the fragrance 
of Spirit from above, along with the Light. 


ANTHROPOGONY. Then a firstborn principle arose from the water: a 
strong, violent wind that is the cause of all generation.**® It churned up 
the waters, and from these waters, it stirred up waves. 14. The disturbance 
of the waves [xuatwy] is, as it were, a human or mental urge to become 
pregnant [éyxvuova]. This happens whenever the disturbance is “aroused” 
by the urge of the Spirit and is propelled toward generation. When this 
wave, which is roused out of the water by the wind, impregnates nature, it 
receives in itself the offspring of a female and detains the Light sown from 
above along with the fragrance of the Spirit. 


INCARNATION. 15. I refer to a mind shaped in various forms, identified with 
the perfect God. This God was brought down from above from unborn 
Light and Spirit into human nature as though into a shrine. He was born 
from water by an impulse from nature and the whipping of wind. He was 
blended and mixed with bodies like salt mixed with generated entities, and 
Light mixed with Darkness. From bodies, he hastens to be freed, though 
he is unable by himself to find release and a way out from the body.*? 16. 
This is because he is in a state of mixture. Existing as the tiniest spark, a 
fragment of light from above, like a ray of light in the variegated blend 
of the body, “he cried out from many waters,” as, he claims, it says in the 
Psalms.*? 


SALVATION. Now, all the planning and attention of the upper Light is 
focused on how and in what way the mind can be freed from the death of 
the vile, dark body, and from the lower father. This father is the wind who 


338. Cf. the wind (mvedua) over the waters in Gen 1:2 LXX. In Paraph. Shem 
(NHC VII,1), the Darkness is a “wind in waters” (THOY eN eNMoyeln) (1.36-2.1). 

339. See Matt 5:13 (“You are the salt of the earth”) and 5:14 (“You are the light of 
the world”). Cf. the use of these Matthean texts in Iren., Haer. 1.6.1; Clem. Alex., Quis 
div. 36.1. 

340. Ps. 28:3 LXX. Cf. the Naassene exegesis of this verse in Ref. 5.8.15. This sen- 
tence has been heavily emended by Marcovich. As he remarks, it is simpler to emend 
an [eleven-letter gap] doua in P to andonacua (without amoxpibév). 
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Tapayw emeyelpas xvuaTa xal yevvjoas vodv TéAElov idv EauTH, ovx dvta Tdtov 
avtot xat’ obclav. 17. dvwlev yap wv dutic amd tod teAslov dwrds exetvov, 
év TH oxotel<v>@ xal hoBepd xai mxpd xai wap Boat: xexpatnuevoc, 
Omep gotl «mvedua» dwtewvoy «émoepduevov emavw Tod Udatoc». émel ovr ... 
NUATWY KUMATA ... OLAPSpOS Y ... EOL... UNTPA TIS... KATETTIAPLEV- ... WS ETT 
Travtwy Tov Cowv Gewpetrar. 

18. 6 dE dvenoc, AdBpos dod xat <c>hodpds hepdprevos, éotl [TH] cUppaTt 
Ohews TapamAnatos, MTEPWTOs, <xal> AMO TOU avénou—touTEéoT amo TOU 
ohews—y apy THs yevvnoews Tov cipnuevov TpdTOV yeyove, TAVTWY OMod THY 
apyny TIS yevvygews eiAnbdotwv. 


19. Emel obv xateiAnrrat Td bas xal 7d Tvetua Eig Thy dxdbaptov, dyot, 
Kal ToAUTHLOVA UNTPaV dtaxTov, Eig Hv o dig eicepyduevoc, O dvenroc TOU 
OXxOTOUS, 6 TeWToyoves THY DOdTwY, yewvd Tov dvOpwToV, xal do ovdEv Eldoc 
ote dyand ote yuwpiler n dxdbaptos uytpa, 20. dporwbels odv 6 dvwbev Too 
hwtds TEAELog Adyos TH Onpiw, TH Odet, cicHAOev cig thy axalaptov uytTpav, 
eanatyoas adtyy tod Aypiou TH duolwpati, va Avon TH Oecd TH TMEpIxeiwevar 
TH) TEAEIW vol, TH yevvwuevw ev dxabapata uNTpAs Ud TOD Mpwtotdxou Udatos 
dhews, avénrov, Onpiov. ality, pyatv, éotiv «H Tob dovAov propdy», xat airy 7 
avayxy Tod xatedelv Tov Adyov Tot Heod eis untpav TapbEvov. 
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stirred up the waves with churning and confusion, and who fathered a 
perfect mind as a son for himself. In terms of substance, the lower father’s 
son is not his own. 17. For the son was from above, a ray from that per- 
fect Light. He was blended with the dark, frightful, bitter, and polluted 
water. This is what the luminous “Spirit hovering over the water” refers 
to.*4! Now since waves of ... in different ... womb ... sown ... is beheld as 
over all living beings.*“” 

18. The wind, winged, violent, and blowing strongly, closely resembles 
the trail made by a snake. From the wind (that is, from the snake) arises 
the beginning of birth, as I previously described, when all things together 
receive the beginning of birth. 


THE WORD. 19. Now, Light and Spirit are captured in the “impure womb, 
he says, which is full of suffering and disorder. Into this womb, the snake 
(the wind of darkness, the firstborn of the waters) enters in order to father 
the human being. Since the impure womb loves and knows no other form, 
20. the perfect Word of light from above likened himself to the beast, the 
snake, and entered the impure womb. He deceived the womb by the like- 
ness of the beast. He did so in order to loose the chain binding the perfect 
mind born in the impurity of the womb by the firstborn of water (the 
snake, wind, or beast).343 This snake form, he says, is what scripture refers 
to as “the form of the slave,’ and this is why it was necessary for the Word 
to descend into the womb of a virgin.*4 


341. For the hovering spirit, see Gen 1:2 LXX; Ref. 6.14.4-5; 6.17.2 (“Simon”); 
Iren., Haer. 1.30.1; Clem. Alex., Exc. 47.3; Ap. John (BG 8502.2) 45.10. 

342. The text is lacunose. Marcovich suggests: émel odv <td éx tév Too datos 
dpu>ynudtwv xbuata <apyn TIS yevvyoews Toic> diaddpois y<év>eot <yéyovev, H pvats 
WS> UNTPA TIS <EyKUUWY KATEYEL TO> xaTETTIApLEV<ov Has dvwlev xal TO TvedUA,> WS 
émt ... (“Now since waves from the surging of the water are the origin of generation 
for different classes, nature, like a pregnant womb, holds down the Light and the Spirit 
sown from above, as over ...”). 

343. In Paraph. Shem (NHC VIL1) 19.23-35, the Savior finds himself “in front of 
the womb.” To disguise himself, he changes into the form of a beast (@ypiov). In Gen 3:1 
LXX, the snake is a “beast [8yptov] of the field.” Our author recognizes the snake as a 
phallic symbol, a recognition important for his comparison with the “Orphic” painting 
in Ref. 5.20.6-7 below. 

344. The “form of the slave” comes from Phil 2:7. Cf. Ref. 5.21.9 below and the 
summary of the “Sethians” in 10.11.11. For entering the womb of the virgin, see Luke 
1:35 and the interpretation of the womb in Luise Abramowski, “Female Figures in the 
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21. AW ovdx got, hyotv, apxetov TO eiveAnAvOEvan Tov TEAELov dvOpwrtoV, 
<tov> Aéyov, ig uNtpav mapbevov xal «<Adoat Tas WAtVaG» Tas ev éxelvy TH 
oxotel’ GMa yap weTa TO <eig Ta> ev UNTPA LUOTHPIA UCEpa eicEAOeiv 
ameAovouto xat mle TO ToTHpLOV «CévTos Hdatoc» «dMopevou», 6 det mavta 
metv TOV wEMovTa amodidvoxerbar THY dovAtxyy Lopdyy xal emevddoacbat 
évdupa ovpdviov. 

20. 1. Tatra éotw & Aéyouaty, we OV dAtywv got eimetv, of mpootatar 
THY Xnbravédiv Adywv. gott dé 6 Adyos avtéiv cuyxelwevos éx huaixdv xal 
Mpos Etepa cipynuevow Pyudtwy, & Eig Tov Orlov Adyov weTdyovtes diyyotvrat 
xabamep elouer. 


I \ \ I € la rd wn 4 2 \ ” I 
Aéyouot dé xat Mwoéa adtéiv ovvaipecbat tH Adyw, emav ely: «axdto¢ 

\ L \ A a 4 ¢ nN l nev y 2 r 
xal yvddos xal OVeMa»—ovtot, yaty, ol tpEis Adyot. H OtTav Elz Ev Tapadelow 
yeyovevan tpeic: Addu, Edav, ddiv. 2. 7 Stav Aéyy Teel <viodc>: Kdiiv, "ABeA, 
xno, xal TaAW tpelcy Xhu, Xd, lahel. H otav Aeyy tpels TatTpiapyas: 

A I * I E  s . nA oo WN: nN 4 I \ AL \ AN 
Bpadu, Ioadx, IaxwB- 7} dtav Aéyy tpels NuEpag mpo HAlov xal ceAnvys 
yeyovevat } btav A€yyn tpEic vouous anayopeuvtixndy, ehetixdy, OlaTuntixcdy. 
3. amayopeutinds dé éott vous «amd mavtd¢ EVAov tod év TH napadeiow 
Bpwcet baysiv, amd d& tod EVAov tot ywwoxew xardv xal tovypov od uy 
bayyte. ev d& TH Adyeiv «eZede ex THs yho cou xat éx THs cvyyevelas cov, 
xal detpo cic yhv Hv dv ot detEw». eetixdc, yaoltv, oUto¢ 6 vdmoc EAonEevw 
yep gotw eeOeiv, uy EAowévw OE wévelv. Olatyuntixds dE vdmos éoTiv 6 AEywv- 
«od molyeoEls, OV sovetcetc, od xAEeIc»? diateTiUnTal yap Exdotou Thy 

adixnudtwyv <> Gyula. 
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21. But it is not, he says, sufficient for the perfect Human, the Word, to 
enter the virgin’s womb and “loose the birth pangs” in that darkness.*4° He 
does much more. After he entered the polluted mysteries of the womb, he 
washed himself clean and drank the cup “of living, bubbling water,’ which 
everyone must drink who is destined to strip off the slave form and be 
robed with the celestial garment.3“° 

20. 1. This is a sample of the discourse that the Sethian leaders declare. 
Their discourse is concocted from the natural philosophers and from dis- 
courses directed toward other subjects. These discourses they convert into 
their own idiom and narrate as I have described. 


SCRIPTURAL SUPPORT. They claim that Moses too comes to the aid of their 
doctrine when he refers to “darkness, gloom, and storm” (which, he 
claims, are the three principles).*4” Moses also mentions that there were 
three in paradise: Adam, Eve, and the snake. 2. In addition, he refers to 
three sons: Cain, Abel, and Seth, or Shem, Ham, and Japheth.*4* Moreover, 
he speaks of three patriarchs: Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and three days 
before the sun and moon existed;*/° and three types of laws: prohibitive, 
permissive, and penal. 3. (A prohibitive law is: “Eat from the tree of para- 
dise, but not from the tree of good and evil”°° A permissive law is: “Go 
from your land and kinsfolk, and come to the land that I will show you”— 
for one can choose to depart or stay.*°! A penal law is one that says, “do 
not commit adultery, do not murder, do not steal,” since a penalty is doled 
out for each infraction.*°?) 


Gnostic Sondergut in Hippolytus’ Refutatio, in Images of the Feminine in Gnosticism, 
ed. Karen L. King, SAC (Fortress: Philadelphia, 1988), 136-52 (141-42). 

345. For loosing birth pangs, see Acts 2:24: Avoas tas wdivas tot Bavdtou (“he 
loosed the birth pangs of death”), spoken of God raising Christ from the dead. 

346. Living, bubbling water (C@v tdwp &Méduevov) combines John 4:10 (Sdwp 
év) with 4:14 (Bdatos &ouevou). The phrase also occurs in Ref. 5.9.18 (Naassenes); 
5.27.2 (Justin). As Scholten points out, the conflation appears only in these three texts 
(“Quellen,” 588-90). See further Abramowski, “Female Figures,” 142. For the celes- 
tial garment, see Matt 22:11 (vduua ydwou). Cf. Ref. 5.8.44 (Naassenes); 2 En. 22:8-9; 
Clem. Alex., Exc. 61.8; 63.1. 

347. Exod 10:22; Deut 5:22; cf. Ref. 8.8.5 (Doketai); Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.45.3. 

348. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.7.5; Clem. Alex., Exc. 54.1. 

349. Gen 1:5-13; cf. Ref. 6.14.2 (“Simon”). 

350. Gen 2:16-17 LXX. 

351. Gen 12:1 LXX. 

352. Exod 20:13-15; Deut 5:17-19. 
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4. "Eott 6& adtois y Ta&oa didacxaria tod Adyou and thy Tadatdv 
SeoAdywv, Movoatov xat Atvou xal tod Tas TeAETAS Kal TA WUOTIPLA UdALoTA 
xatadelEavtos Opdéws. 5. 6 yap mept tHo uytpas adtév xal tot dhews Adyos 
xa(t) dudarot—érep éotiv avdpeta—diappndny obtw¢ éotiv év Toig Baxyixois 
tod Opdéwe. tetéAeotat dé tadta xai mapadédotat avOpwrrois mpd THS KeAeod 
xat TpimtoAguov xat Ajnuntpos xat Kopyg xat Atovdcou év EAevotu teAetijc, 
év DAvy tHS Attixy¢- mpo yap Tay EAevowiwy uvotyplwy éotlv ev TH DAvF 
<Td THS> Aeyouevy<c> MeydAn<c> dpyia. 6. ott dé MaotaAs Ev AUTH, Ertl de 
THS Maotados éyyeypantat wexpl ohuepov y [ta Tv] Tavtwy Tév elpnuevwy 
Aoywv idéa. 

TOMA pev obv got TH Em THs MaoTddos exetuys éyyeypaupeva Tepl ov xa 
Tlottapyos moteitat Adyous év tas Tpds EumedoxrAéa déxa BiBroic. Zot dé 
Tots TAEloot xal MpecBUTNS TIS EyyeypapmEvos TIOALOS, TTEPWTOC, EvTETALEVYY 
exw THY aicydvyy, yuvaixa dnopevyovcay diwxwy xuvoEeldy. 7. EmtyeypaTrtat 
de em tot mpecButou: Dados puevtys, emt dé THs yuvarxdc: <Depain> DixdAa. 
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DERIVATION FROM MYSTERY RELIGIONS. 4. Their entire teaching about the 
Word is from the ancient theologians Musaios, Linos, and—the consum- 
mate revealer of initiations and mysteries—Orpheus. 5. Their story about 
the womb, the snake, and the navel (i.e., the male genitals) is exactly the 
same story as is told in the Bacchic rites of Orpheus.*°? These rites were 
performed and handed on to the people in Phlya of Attika before the rites 
of Keleos, Triptolemos, Demeter, Kore, and Dionysos in Eleusis.**4 Before 
the Eleusinian mysteries, the secret rites of the so-called Great Goddess 
were held in Phlya.*°° 6. There is a portico there, and in the portico is 
painted even today the picture representing all their lore.*°° 

Now there are many things painted in that portico that Plutarch dis- 
cusses at length in his ten-volume study of Empedokles.**” In most of them, 
moreover, there is painted a gray-headed old man with wings and an erect 
penis chasing a fleeing woman depicted like a dog.*°* 7. The old man is 
labeled “Streamer of Light,’ and the woman “Phikola the Pheraian goddess.”35? 


353. Cf. LSJ, s.v. avdpeta IV. On the resemblance of the navel and male genitals, 
see Giovanni Casadio, Vie gnostiche all’immortalita (Brescia: Morcelliana, 1997), 54. 

354. P here reads dAotodvtt, which would suggest PAtovs, a town in Achaea where 
there was an initiation rite (téeheT) in honor of Demeter (Pausanias, Descr. 2.14.1). 
I accept Schneidewin’s emendation ®)vjj (“in Phlya’), an Attic deme, because our 
author (or his source) says that it is in Attika. The Lykomidai, an Athenian priestly 
family, had a sanctuary (teAeotyptov) in Phlya, in which initiation rites apparently took 
place (Plutarch, Them. 1.4; cf. Pausanias, Descr. 4.1.7). See further M. Paul Tannery, 
“Orphica, fr. 3 Abel,” RevPhil 24 (1900): 97-102 (99-100); Casadio, Vie, 51-66; Robert 
Parker, Athenian Religion: A History (Oxford: Clarendon, 1996), 305. 

355. Pausanias says that the people of Phlya worship a Great Goddess but identify 
her with Earth (I'%¢) (Descr. 1.31.4). 

356. On the meaning of maotac, see Casadio, Vie, 60; Miguel Herrero de Jauregui, 
Orphism and Christianity in Late Antiquity, Sozomena 7 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2010), 
160-64. 

357. The Lamprias catalogue includes a ten-volume work of Plutarch ’Eic 
"EumedoxAéa (number 43). See further Osborne, Rethinking, 92-94. 

358. “With wings” (mtepwtdc) is Miller’s correction for P’s metpwtds (“made of 
rock”?). For the association of dogs and women, see Cristiana Franco, Shameless: The 
Canine and the Feminine in Ancient Greece, trans. Matthew Fox (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 2014), 121-54. 

359. The name of the goddess remains a mystery. P reads mepenptxoAa. DixdAa 
is used separately in the next sentence, apparently as an independent name. For 
mepen, Marcovich suggested yepapy (“reverend, venerable, august”) (Studies, 91), M. J. 
Edwards ‘Péy (i.e., Rhea) (“Gnostic Eros and Orphic Themes, ZPE 88 [1991]: 25-40 
[32]), and Herrero de Jauregui tep% (“holy”) (Orphism, 164 n. 63). Offered here is the 
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Zoe dé elvar xaTa Tov UnPiavey Adyov 6 Dados puevtys Td did, 7d dE 
oxotetvov Udwp n Dixdra, TO Oé ev uETw TOUTWY didoTHUA apuovia TvEvLATOS 
uetakd tetaypevov. Td dé dvoua tod Ddo<u>s puévtou THY plow dvwbev Tob 
hwtd¢, w> Aéyouat, dnAot xdtw: 8. Hote evAdyws av TIS ElToL TOUS XnPiavods 
éyyd¢ Tou TeAciv Tap’ avtois TH THS MeydAns <Oduijow dpyia>. 


Ty Oe Otatpécet TH TPLYH Waptupety Eoixe xal 6 ToInTYS AEywv" 


M4 


TpIxOa OE TaVTA dedaoTal, Exactov O’ Eumope TILHS 


—TOUTEOTI THY THLYI| Oinpnuevwn Exactov elAnde Ovvaytv. 

9. xai TO Sdwp dé Td UToxeinevov xaTwW oxoTELvdv, STL déduXE TO Héic, WS 
avaxouloacbat xai Aaetv dvw det Tov xatevnveypevoy omwvOHpa an’ adtod, 
<MO>aAUTWS Eolxacly ol Tavaodoat UyOravot Tap’ ‘Ounpou AaBovtes A€yetv: 


10. totw yap—oyci—rdde yata xali odpavds edpdc Umepbev 
xal TO xaTElBouevov Urvyds Udwp, 8¢ Te wEytoTos 
Gpxos dewdtatds Te TEAEL Laxdpecot Oeoitot: 


L > la tf \ XV € \ +”, ce lo 
TOUTEOTIV ATOTPOTIALOY TL xa HplxTov ot Beol xal’ “Ounpor eivat Td Hdwp 
r gy £ r nN ~n \ y. r ~n oh 
voutfovory, Orep 6 Adyos THY Xnbiavesv hoBepdy eival dyat TG vot. 


21. 1. Tait’ got & A€yovot xal TolovToIg TapamAjoia ev ameipotc 
cvyypaupact metBoveor dé évtuyydvey TH Tepl xpdoews xal uigews Adyw 
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The Streamer of Light seems to be the light in the Sethian account, 
whereas Phikola is the dark water, and the intervening space is the har- 
mony of Spirit arrayed in between. Moreover, the name “Streaming Light” 
indicates the stream of light, as they say, poured down from above. 8. Con- 
sequently, one can reasonably conclude that the Sethians virtually celebrate 
among themselves the rites of the Great Goddess at Phlya.3°° 


SUPPORT FROM HOMER. The poet Homer, it seems, also testifies to their 
threefold division: 


All things were divided in three ways; each had his share of honor.*! 


That is to say, each member of the triply divided principles received power. 

9. In addition, the water lying below is dark because the Light sank into 
it. Consequently, the spark that has been brought down must be transported 
out of it and taken above. This too the all-wise Sethians imagine that they 
take from Homer, who says: 


10. Let Earth know and broad Heaven above 
And the down-rushing water of Styx—which is the greatest 
And most terrible oath to the blessed gods.°° 


This indicates that Homer’s gods regard the water as ill-omened and hair- 
raising—the very water that the Sethian story says is “frightful” to Mind. 


THEORY OF BLENDING AND MIXTURE. 21. 1. They make these and similar 
remarks in countless writings. They persuade their students to read the 


emendation Pepaty (= Pepata, the Pheraian goddess called Einodia and identified with 
Hekate). See further Ezzio Albrile, “...In principiis lucem fuisse ac tenebras: Creazione, 
caduta e rigenerazione spirituale in alcuni testi gnostici,’ Annali dell’instituto Univer- 
sitario Orientale di Napoli 17 (1995): 109-55 (134-46); Casadio, Vie, 60-64, Wolfgang 
Fauth, Hekate Polymorphos—Wesensvarianten einer antiken Gottheit: Zwischen friih- 
griechischer Theogonie und spdtantikem Synkretismus (Hamburg: Dr. Kovac, 2006), 
136, and the sources in OF 532. 

360. BAvijow dpyta is Duncker and Schneidewin’s emendation for P’s gAotd¢ tovdpyia. 

361. Homer, I]. 15.189, also quoted in Ref. 5.8.3 (Naassenes). 

362. Homer, II. 15.36-38. The same passage is quoted in Ref. 5.16.3 (Peratai). 
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Tous wabytevonevous, O¢ memeAeTy TA ToMots dois xai Avdpovixw TO 
Tlepinatytix@. 

2. Aéyouow ody of UnBiavol tov mepl xpdcews xal wikews Adyov cvvertavar 
THOE TH TPdTW THY dxTiva THY dwteny dvwlev Eyxexpiobar xal Tov 
omvOypa Tov édxiotov [év] tots oxotewwois Udact xdtw xaTapeutyOat AeTTEIS 
xal cuvnvdobat xal yeyovevar [ev] Ev dvpaud ti, Wo<mep> ulav douyy ex 
TOMOY xaTaLentypwevv Ertl Tod Tupds <doumpeba> buulayatwv. 3. xai det 
TOV ETLOTHMOVA, THS dobpnocews EYOVTA KpPITHPLOV EvaAyEes, AMO THS wlds Tov 
Supiduatos donc dtaxpivew Aemtig Exaotov THv xaTaveulyyevwy em Tod 
Tupds Suuiauatwy, olovel oTUpaxa xal cuvpvav xat AiBavov 7H et Tr Mo ely 
UELLYLEVOY. 

4. xpGvtat O& xal étépois Tapadetypact, A€yovtes xatayeutyOar [xat] 
xpuolw xadxdov, xai Tex TIS edpyTat h Slaxpivovea Tov yadxov and Tod 
ypuctov. duoiws dé xav [ev] doylpw xacaitepos H yaAnds H Tt THY duoyevdiv 
xatapeutypevoy evpelh, rigews tii Téexvy xpelttou xat tadta diaxplvetat. 5. 
Hoy O€ Tic xal Howe peurypevov otvy diaxpiver’ otw, dyci, xal [xav] mavta 
Td ouyKEexpapeva Siaxplvetat. 

Kal dy ard tév Cowv, dot, <totto> xataydvbave: TeAeuTHoavtos yap 
tot (wou Exacta diaxpivetar xai Avdev ottw Td Cov dadaviletat. tobtd éott, 
dyat, 7d cipnuevov: <obx AABov eipyyyy Barely ent thy yiv, GAG Udyolpav>, 
toutéott [TO] dtydoat xat ywpioat Ta cvyxexpapéva. 6. diyaletar yap xal 
dlaxpivetat Exacta thy cuyxexpapevwy oixeiou ywplov TuxdvTa’ WS yap éoTl 
xwplov avyxpdcews Tois Qwors &tractw ev, obtw xal Tio Staxploews xabéotyxev 
év, 6 oldev ovdels, dyatv, <aMW’> H udvot juts, of dvaryervapevol Mrevpatixol, 
ov capxixol, av éoT «Td MoAiTevBA ev ovpavoic» dvw. 

7. obtTw Tapetcdvovtes dtapeipovct Tods axpowméevouc, OTE [eV 
amoxpwmevol pytois, eis 0 EAovaL TUVayovTEs xaxdis TA KAAS Elpnueva, <OTE 
d&> hwAevovtes [te] Td Eautdv adixnnua did mapaBordy av BovAovta. 

8. mavta ovdv, dyot, Te cvyxexpapeva, xabwe elpytat, 2xet <ywpt>ov idtov 
Kal TpExEl MPOS TH oixeia, W> aldnpos <mpdc> THY ‘HpaxActav AlBov xal td 
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theory of blending and mixture. This theory is, in fact, the concern of 
many others, including Andronikos the Peripatetic.*° 

2. Now the Sethians say that the theory of blending and mixing runs 
as follows: the brilliant ray from above is blended, and the tiniest spark is 
mixed with the dark waters below. It is finely mixed and made one, with 
the result that there arises a single compound, just as we smell a single 
scent when many varieties of incense are mixed in the fire. 3. Indeed, it 
is necessary for the expert who has a keen sense of smell to discern from 
the scent of the incense each of the varieties of incense finely mixed in the 
fire (as, for instance, storax, myrrh, frankincense, or any other ingredient). 

4. They use other examples as well, like bronze mixed with gold (there 
is an invented art that separates bronze from gold). Likewise, if tin or 
bronze or other like metals are found to be mixed with silver by a superior 
art of mixture, even these are separated. 5. One can even separate water 
mixed with wine. Thus, they say, all things blended are separable. 

Learn this also, he says, from animals: for when the animal dies, each 
of its parts is separated and dissolved. Thus the animal decays. This, he 
claims, is what the scriptural verse means: “I came not to set peace on earth 
but a sword.”® That is, Jesus comes to separate and distinguish the blended 
elements.*° 6. Each of the blended elements is separated and distinguished 
when it arrives at its own place. Just as there is one place of blending for 
all animals, so also there is established one place of separation. No one 
knows this place, he adds, except for us alone, the spirituals who have been 
reborn. We are not fleshly, since we have a “commonwealth in heaven.”>°” 

7. In this way—like those who destroy their hearers by stealthy addi- 
tions—they sometimes misuse passages, arbitrarily collecting for evil pur- 
poses verses that are spoken for good. At other times, they tuck away their 
crooked doctrine in their favorite comparisons. 

8. At any rate, all the aforementioned blended elements, he claims, 
have their own place and run to what is akin to them, like iron to a magnet 


363. Otherwise known as Andronikos of Rhodes (flourished 60 BCE), best known 
for publishing new editions of Aristotle's writings. 

364. Cf. Ref. 9.10.8 = Herakleitos, DK 22 B67 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §77). 

365. Matt 10:34; Gos. Thom. 16. 

366. For the Adyos touevs (cutting Word), see Hans Joachim Kramer, Der Ursprung 
der Geistmetaphysik (Amsterdam: B. R. Griiner, 1967), 269-72. 

367. Phil 3:20. Cf. the interpretation of this verse in Diogn. 5.9; Clem. Alex., Exc. 
54.3; Paed. 3.99.1; Strom. 3.14.95.2; 4.3.12.6. 
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dyupov HAExtpov TAyCtov xal Tot xévtpov Tot PaAracatou i€paxos TO ypvatov. 
9. otws Too xatTapeutyyevon TH Udati dwtds <axtic> oixelou ywplou éx 
didacxarias xal uabyoews retarkaBotoa, omevdet Tpd¢ Tov Adyov Tov dvwhev 
éAOdvta ev eixdvi dovAxy, UdMov H 6 atdnpos Tpds THY HpaxAclav AlOov, xal 
ylvetat weTa Tod Adyou Adyos Exel, dov <d> Adyos Eat. 


Kal 6t1 taté’ ottws exet, yal, xal mavta diaxpivetar Ta cuyxexpapeva 
emt Tay oixeiwy TOmwy, udvoave. 10. dpeap eotlv ev Tlépoais ev Au<m>y 
more Tapa Tov Thyptv motaudv: wxodduntar dé mapa td péap [dvw] 
deLapen Tis Exouca tTpEls adetnpias ad’ abtiic. ob dpéatos avtdyoas <TIC 
Kal> xaddW aveveynas TO aT Tod hpeatos davtAnbev 6 TL MOTE EoTIV, ExeEv 
eis THY Tapaxelpevny dekapuevyy: 11. TO de yUbEV EABdv etl Tas adetyplas xal 
evi oxevet dvadrnpberv diaxpivetat, xal év wev <TH MpwWTy> Gra myyvdpevov 
delxvutat, ev Etépa OE THY adhetnpIdy dodbadtos, év dE TH TPITY EAatov. wéEAaY 
dé ott TO Edatov, we, pyat, xal “Hpddotos iotopel, xal dounv maperdmevov 
Bapeiav: 12. padwwaxyy dé adtd ot Mépom xarotiow. Hpxet, dactv oi XnPravol, 
mpo¢ anddetEv tod mpoxetpev(ov) y TOD hpeatos duordtys Tavtwy UaMov Tédv 
TPOELPNUEVWY. 

22. 1. ‘Txaviss doxet juiv cecadyvicbar  Tév Xnbravdy yuwun: ei dé TIs 
OAny Thy xat’ avtovs Tpayuatetav PovAetar uabetv, evtuyetw BiBA<i>w 
emtypahouev Ilapadpacic UNO Mavta yap Ta aTOppyta avTov exel evprcet 
éyxetweva. 

GM émrel TA NaTA TOUS UyPiavodcs eFebeucba, Owuev tla eotl xal TH 
Tovotivw doxotvta. 
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or chaff when near amber, or gold to the pointed tail of a hierax fish.3° 9. 
In this way, the ray of light mixed with the water, which participates in 
its own realm from teaching and instruction, rushes—faster than iron 
to a magnet—to the Word, who comes from above in slave form. Then it 
becomes word with the Word where the Word abides. 


THE WELL IN AMPE. To verify these claims, he says, (that everything 
blended is separated into its own places) learn from what follows. 10. The 
Persians have a well in the city of Ampe by the river Tigris.*° Beside the 
well is built a cistern that has three outlets. Anyone who draws from the 
well and brings up with a bucket what is drawn from the well (whatever 
it might be) pours it into the adjacent cistern. 11. What is poured in goes 
through the outlets and, when taken up into a single tank, is separated 
out. In the first outlet, there is shown encrusted salt; in the second of the 
outlets, asphalt; and in the third, oil. The oil is black, as (our author says) 
Herodotos too narrates. It has a pungent scent. 12. The Persians called it 
rhadinaké.>”° This analogy of the well, Sethians claim, is sufficient to prove 
their doctrine of separation more thoroughly than all the previously men- 
tioned examples. 

22. 1. The Sethian doctrine, I believe, has been sufficiently explained. If 
someone wants to learn their entire system, let him read their book entitled 
Paraphrase of Seth.>”! There one will find contained all their secrets. 

But since I presented Sethian teachings, let us also examine the doc- 
trines of Justin.>72 


368. Cf. Ref. 5.9.19 (Naassenes); 5.17.9-10 (Peratai). 

369. See Herodotos, Hist. 6.20 (Ampe on the Tigris). The well was in fact in Ard- 
erikka near Susa and is described in Hist. 6.119.2-3. 

370. Ducoeur identifies rhadinaké with naphtha (“Hérésiarques chrétiens,” 184). 

371. For the relation of the Paraphrase of Seth to the Paraphrase of Shem (NHC 
VII,1), see Michel Roberge, The Paraphrase of Shem: Introduction, Translation and 
Commentary, NHMS 72 (Leiden: Boston, 2010), 84-93 (with earlier sources). 

372. Cf. our author’s summary of Justin in Ref. 10.15 with the following report. 
Sometimes our Justin is called “Justin the gnostic.” What makes (or does not make) 
Justin “gnostic” is treated by Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism,” 18-23. Justin’s myth 
presents the creator, creation, and procreation as fundamentally good (Roelof van den 
Broek, “Gospel Tradition and Salvation in Justin the Gnostic,” VC 57 [2003]: 363-88 
[367-69, 383-88]). (For Greek influence from Pherekydes, see Grant, After, 202-7.) 
Marvin Meyer and Willis Barnstone call Baruch, “a missing gnostic link between 
Jewish monotheism and full-blown gnosticism” (The Gnostic Bible [Boston: Shamb- 
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23. 1. Justin became a full-scale opponent against the teaching of holy 
scripture and in particular against the voice of the blessed evangelists.°”7 
This is because the Word taught his disciples, “Do not depart to the path 
of Gentiles”>”4 (that is, pay no attention to the futile teachings of pagans), 
while this fool tries to lead his hearers astray to the fantastic tales and teach- 
ings of the pagans by directly quoting Greek myths. He neither teaches nor 
hands on his perfect mystery before he binds his dupe with an oath. 

2. Then he sets out his myths to capture their souls. Consequently, 
the readers of the boundless blabbering in his books have his myths [ta 
uvlevovreva] as a diversion [mapapvdtoy]. It is like when someone on a long 
journey finds an inn and decides to rest. Justin uses this method so that 
they will not despise diligent study when again they turn to their regimen 
of readings. They pursue this course until, swelling with pride, they rush 
toward the oft-trumpeted crime that he fabricated. 

He binds these people beforehand with hair-raising oaths neither to 
declare [the mysteries] nor to apostatize—and he forces them to consent. 
This is his method of handing on his impiously invented mysteries! Some- 
times, as I said, he employs Greek myths, at other times doctored books 
that in some respects reflect the aforementioned heresies. 

3. All these heretics, driven by one spirit, flow together into a single 
sewage “depth” as they variously narrate and relate the same doctrines 
in different ways. But all of them independently refer to themselves as 
“gnostics” [yvwatixous], since they alone have gulped down the wondrous 
knowledge [yvécw] of the perfect and good!” 


JUSTIN’S OATH. 24. 1. “Swear,” Justin says, if you desire to know “what eye 
has not seen nor ear heard nor has it risen in the human heart.?3”© Swear 


hala, 2003], 119). Marcovich believed that Justin knew Naassene traditions, which 
should probably be dated to the late second century CE (Studies, 118). 

373. Marcovich removes ypadjj 7. 

374. Matt 10:5; cf. Jer 10:2. 

375. Cf. Ref. 5.6.4 (Naassenes). Note that previously our author claimed only that 
the Naassenes used yvwotixol as a self-designation (Ref. 5.6.4). Both they and the Pera- 
tai claimed special knowledge (using forms of yryvwoxw in 5.6.4 and 5.16.1). 

376. A saying found in 1 Cor 2:9; Gos. Thom. 17; and resonant of Isa 64:4 LXX. 
The saying is common in esoteric writings and is quoted below in Ref. 5.26.16; 5.27.2; 
cf. 6.24.4 (“Pythagoras”). See further Claire Clivaz and Sara Schulthess, “On the Source 
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by the one superior to all, the Good, the Highest one, to guard what is 
inexpressible, these teachings covered in silence! For surely our Father, 
too, when he saw the Good and was initiated by him, guarded the inex- 
pressible secrets of silence and swore, as it is written: “The Lord swore and 
will not repent!”>”” 

2. So, having sealed them by these words, Justin captures their souls 
with a host of myths in a bevy of books. Thus he leads them to the Good, 
initiating his initiates into unuttered mysteries!>”8 


THE BOOK OF BARUCH. So that we can travel without frequent detours, I 
will expose his unspeakable secrets from one of his books, a book that, 
in his view, is “glorious.” 3. It is entitled Baruch.” In it, I will reveal one 
out of many of his mythological discourses, a story with a prehistory in 
Herodotos. By reformulating this myth, Justin presents it to his hearers 
as something novel and from it constructs the entire system of his school. 


DERIVATION FROM HERODOTOS. 25. 1. Now Herodotos tells the story of 
Herakles coming from the Red Island, driving the cattle of Geryon to Sky- 
thia.>®° The hero grew tired from his journey and laid down to rest a while 
in some desolate region. While he was sleeping, the horse that he rode on 
his long journey vanished. When he awoke, he made a thorough search in 
that deserted place, trying to find his horse. 2. Utterly failing to recover his 
horse, he found a “mixed maiden” in the desert and asked her if she had 
seen the horse anywhere. The woman said that she knew where the horse 
went but would not reveal it to him unless Herakles had sex with her. 

3. Now her upper body, Herodotos says, was that of a young woman as 
far as her groin, but her entire lower body beyond the groin had the hor- 
rifying look of a viper. Since Herakles was in a hurry to find his horse, he 
complied with the beast. 


and Rewriting of 1 Corinthians 2.9 in Christian, Jewish and Islamic Traditions (1 Clem 
34.8; GosJud 47.10-13; a hadith qudsi)? NTS 61 (2015): 183-200. 

377. Ps 109:4 LXX. Two other versions of the oath appear below, for which see 
Marcovich, Studies, 103-5. 

378. Duncker and Schneidewin emend P’s &AAa to ¢AaAa (“unuttered”). 

379. Justin’s Baruch is a beloved text in part because it is a good story with exciting 
“soap-opera’ elements (a marriage hot with love, a sudden, back-stabbing divorce, and 
a vengeful ex-wife). 

380. Herodotos, Hist. 4.8-10; Diodoros, Bibl. hist. 2.43. 
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So, he knew her intimately and made her pregnant. Then he foretold 
to her that she had from him three children in her womb who would be 
famous. 4. He ordered her to name the offspring Agathyrsos, Gelonos, and 
Skythe. Then, having taken his horse as a reward from the bestial girl, he 
departed, taking his cattle along with him. 

The story that Herodotos tells after this is long, so I let it go for now. 
I will relate the doctrines of Justin, who transmutes this myth into a cos- 
mogony. 


THEOLOGY. 26. 1. This is what he says: there were three unborn principles 
in the universe; two male, and one female. One of the male principles is 
called “Good.”*! He alone is called this, and he foreknows all things. The 
other is called “Father” of generated beings. He does not foreknow, nor is 
he known or seen.**” The female principle does not foreknow, is irascible, 
indecisive, and double-bodied—in all respects like the girl in Herodotos’s 
story.3°? She is like a young woman as far as the groin, but a viper below, as 
Justin says.3*4 2. This girl is called “Eden” and “Israel.”3®° These, he says, are 
the principles of the universe, the roots and sources from which all exist- 
ing reality came to be. There was nothing else at all.3°° 

So, catching sight of that “mixed maiden” Eden, the Father—who 
did not foreknow what was to come—came desiring her. This Father is 
called “Elohim.”3°” Eden no less desired Elohim; and desire brought them 
together into a single, heartfelt love. 3. From this union, the Father gen- 


381. Cf. Luke 18:19 par. For the Absolute Good (10 dya®dv até), see Plato, Resp. 
540a. 

382. Duncker and Schneidewin add xat &yvwotog (here: “nor is he known’). 

383. Marcovich adds xépy (“girl”). 

384. Roelof van den Broek argues that the most likely source for the shape of 
Eden is Isis-Thermouthis (“The Shape of Eden according to Justin the Gnostic,” VC 27 
[1973]: 35-45). Marcovich prefers to derive the shape from Hesiod, Theog. 297-299, 
where “Echidna is exactly 50% virgin, and 50% viper” (Studies, 97). 

385. Israel is often the symbolic wife of God (Elohim) in Jewish scripture. Eden 
also struggles with (i-e., opposes) Elohim and is thus rightly named “Israel” (see Gen 
32:29). 

386. J. Montserrat-Torrents relates the three principles to the philosophy of Nou- 
menios (“La philosophie du Livre de Baruch de Justin,’ StPatr 18 [1985]: 253-61 [255- 
56]). 

387. “Elohim” (0°75x) is the common Hebrew word for God. He appears as a 
lower archon in other gnostic sources (e.g., Ap. John [NHC II,1] 24.18-20; Apoc. Pet. 
[NHC VII,3] 82.24). 
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erated for himself twelve angels from Eden. These are the names of the 
Father’s angels: Michael, Amen, Baruch, Gabriel, Esaddaios ...*8° 4. The 
names of the Mother's angels, made by Eden, are Babel, Achamoth, Naas, 
Bel, Belias, Satan, Sael, Adonaios, Kauithan, Pharaoh, Karkamenos, and 
Lathen.*°? Of the twenty-four angels, the Father’s angels assist the Father 
and do everything according to his will; likewise the Mother’s angels do the 
will of their Mother. 

5. Paradise is the combined total of these angels. About paradise Moses 
says, “God planted a paradise in Eden toward the eastern regions.”3°° He 
means that it was planted toward the face of Eden so that she could view 
paradise (that is, the angels) at all times.°°! 6. The angels are allegorically 
referred to as the trees of this paradise.*** The Tree of Life is Baruch, the 
third of the Father's angels. The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil 
is Naas, the third of the Mother’s angels.°*? So Justin can interpret Moses’s 


388. The names of seven of the Father’s angels are missing; those that remain are 
Hebrew in origin. Michael and Gabriel are archangels, and their names are frequently 
applied to various figures in gnostic sources. Michael appears among the Ophites of 
Iren., Haer. 1.30.9, for example, and both Michael and Gabriel appear in the Ophite 
diagram (Origen, Cels. 6.30). For “Amen, see Isa 65:16 (7728 »7dy), translated by Sym- 
machos as 6 ¢0¢ Auypy (see also Ap. John [NHC IL,1] 16.1). Baruch, meaning “Blessed 
One,” becomes a central character in Justin’s story below. “Esaddaios” apparently rep- 
resents El-Shaddai; cf. “Esaldaios” in Ref. 5.7.30 (Naassenes). 

389. Achamoth is named after the Hebrew word for wisdom (/13N) and plays a 
role in Valentinian mythology (e.g., Iren., Haer. 1.4.1; cf. 1 Apoc. Jas. [NHC V,3] 34.3; 
35.9; 36.5). Naas means “Snake” (cf. Ref. 5.6.3; 5.9.12). For Belias, see Beliar (variants: 
Belian, Beliab, Belial) in 2 Cor 6:15. He presides over Hades in Ap. John (NHC II,1) 
11.3 and Gos. Eg. (NHC IH,2) 58.21. Sael is the Hebrew “Sheol.” Adonaios (from Heb 
118k = “Lord”) frequently appears as a lesser archon (e.g., Iren., Haer. 1.30.5, 11; Ap. 
John [NHC 1,1] 10.33; Orig. World [NHC IL5] 101.31). Grant asserted that Karkame- 
nos may derive from the Hebrew 027) (“saffron”) and that Kauithan and Lathen are 
forms of Leviathan (After, 201-2). Marcovich notes, “While the great majority of these 
names are Jewish, Pharaoth is obviously Egyptian, and at least Bel and Babel come 
from Mesopotamia: Bel is the planet Jupiter (Marduk), and Babel is the planet Venus 
(= Aphrodite ... [Ref.] 5.26.20 and 28)” (Studies, 99). 

390. Gen 2:8 LXX. 

391. “Evidently, ‘to the face’ (xata mpdowmov) is an interpretation of ‘in the east’ 
(xate avatoAds), a reading that presupposes knowledge of the Hebrew word migedem” 
(Abramowski, “Female Figures,” 143). 

392. Pss. Sol. 14:3 apparently identifies the trees of life with God’s holy ones or 
angels (6 mapddetcos tot xupiou, Ta EUAa THS Cwifc, Soto adtob). 

393. An interpretation of Gen 2:9. 
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words. He claims that Moses spoke these verses covertly because not all 
people comprehend the truth. 


ANTHROPOGONY. 7. When, he says, the paradise came from the mutual 
pleasure of Elohim and Eden, the angels of Elohim took a portion of the 
most beautiful earth (that is, not from the bestial parts of Eden, but from 
the human and cultivated regions of the earth above her groin) and made 
the human being.°*4 From the beastly parts, he says, come the beasts 
and other animals. 8. Thus Elohim and Eden made the human being as 
a symbol of their unity and goodwill and invested him with their own 
powers. Eden gave the soul, and Elohim the spirit.7?° Accordingly, the 
human being Adam became as it were a seal and reminder of their love 
and an eternal symbol of the marriage of Eden and Elohim.” 9. Likewise, 
he says, as it is written in Moses, Eve was an image, symbol, and an eter- 
nally protected seal of Eden.**” In Eve, the image, there was also placed a 
soul from Eden and a spirit from Elohim. 

Then commands were bestowed upon them: “Grow and multiply and 
inherit the earth” (that is, inherit Eden, as he glosses it).°°8 10. For in mar- 
riage, Eden offered to Elohim all her power, as though it were her prop- 
erty. Hence, he says, women to this day, in imitation of that first marriage, 
bring a dowry to their husbands, obeying a divine and ancestral custom 
that Elohim obtained from Eden.°”? 


394. See Gen 2:7. Cf. Ref. 6.14.5 (“Simon”); 6.34.5 (“Valentinus”); Clem. Alex., 
Exc. 50.1. For the angelic creation of human beings, see Iren., Haer. 1.24.1 (Satornei- 
los); 1.30.6 (Ophites); Ap. John (NHC IL1) 15; Nat. Rulers (NHC II,4) 87-88. 

395. In Gen 2:7 LXX, God blows breath (voy) into Adam so that he becomes a 
living soul (Wuynv Gicav). This verse was variously interpreted (see, e.g., Ap. John [NHC 
IL,1] 19.23-25; Nat. Rulers [NHC IL,4] 88.12-15; Apoc. Adam [NHC V,5] 66.20-23). 

396. Every human marriage is “an image and symbol of the archetypal, sacred 
marriage of Elohim and Eden” (van den Broek, “Shape,” 40; cf. idem, “Gospel Tradi- 
tion,” 386). Cf. Michael Williams, “Uses of Gender Imagery in Ancient Gnostic Texts,” 
in Gender and Religion: On the Complexity of Symbols, ed. Caroline Walker Bynum, 
Stevan Harrell, and Paula Richman (Boston: Beacon, 1986), 196-227 (203). 

397. See further Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley, Female Fault and Fulfillment in Gnosti- 
cism (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1986), 6. 

398. An interpretation of Gen 1:28 LXX, though modified (most significantly, 
xataxuplevoate has been replaced by xataxAnpovoujoate). Cf. Corp. herm. 1.18; Ref. 
10.31.2. 

399. Cf. Pherekydes, DK 7 frag. 2, col. 2. 
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THE ORIGIN OF PHYSICAL EVIL: THE FOUR RIVERS. 11. When all had been 
created, as is written in Moses—heaven, earth, and their inhabitants— 
the twelve angels of the Mother were divided into four kingdoms, and 
each quadrant they possessed was called a river: Pheison, Geon, Tigris, 
and Euphrates (as, he states, Moses says).4°° These twelve angels rove 
around the four quadrants, make close ties with each other, and adminis- 
ter the world. They possess throughout the world the authority of satraps, 
an authority granted by Eden.*”! 12. They do not always remain in the 
same places but travel round, as it were, in a cyclical dance, changing 
places and yielding to each other for set times and intervals the regions 
assigned to them. 

When Pheison [®e1cwv] dominates regions, in that part of the earth 
famine, scarcity, and affliction arise, for his company of angels is stingy 
[petdwAdv]. 13. Likewise, in each of the four sections, in accordance with 
the power and nature of each river, hard times and strains of disease arise.*” 
This, by the will of Eden, is what unceasingly and for all time encircles the 
world like a stream of evil, depending upon which of the river quadrants 
is dominant.44 


THE ORIGIN OF MORAL EVIL. 14. The necessity of evil emerged from this 
type of cause. After he outfitted and fashioned the world from their mutual 
pleasure, Elohim decided to ascend to the heights of heaven and observe 
their contents, so that there might not be anything deficient among the 
beings of his creation.*° So, taking with him his own angels (he was natu- 


400. Gen 2:10-14 LXX. Cf. the interpretation of the rivers in Ref. 5.9.15-17 (Naas- 
senes); 6.15.1 (“Simon”). 

401. “Chaldean astrology teaches that the twelve signs of the Zodiac are divided 
into four trigons [triangles] ... by the construction of four equilateral triangles within 
the zodiac circle.... Each one of the four quadrants is called a tetaptyudpiov” (Marco- 
vich, Studies, 100). For this term, see Ptolemy, Tetrab. 1.12; Manilius, Astron. 2.273-286. 

402. The circular motion of the angels is in fact the motion of the zodiacal signs 
that influences the twelve climatic zones of the earth (Marcovich, Studies, 101). 

403. Cf. Plato, Tim. 89b. 

404. The “stream of evil” (peta xaxtas) recalls the astrological image of Draco 
twisting around the Bears “like the stream of a river” (motayot petua) (Ref. 4.47.1, 
paraphrasing Aratos, Phaen. 45: of motapoto &moppw§ [“like a branch of a river”)). 

405. Elohim plans to ascend above the firmament (otepéwua) (Ref. 5.27.3). That 
what is below the ctepéwua has deficiency (vetépyats) was probably not lost on Justin. 
In other gnostic systems the origin of evil is caused by the fall of a deity (e.g., Wisdom 
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rally borne upward), he abandoned Eden below (for as earth, she did not 
want to accompany her spouse to the upper regions).*°° 

15. Elohim came to the highest limit of heaven and there beheld a light 
greater than what he fashioned. He cried out: “Open for me, gates, so that 
I might enter and praise the Lord! (for I supposed that I was Lord). 16, 
A voice was granted to him from the light. It said: “This is the gate of the 
Lord; the righteous enter through it!”4°8 Immediately the gate was opened, 
and the Father entered, without his angels, toward the Good. 

Then he saw “what eye has not seen, nor ear heard, nor has it risen in 
the human heart?”4 17. At that time, the Good said to him, “Sit at my right 
hand!”4!° But the Father said to the Good: “Permit me, Lord, to overturn 
the world that I made, for my spirit is bound within human beings, and 
I want it back*!! 18. Then the Good said to him, “You can do nothing 
harmful now that you are beside me, for from mutual pleasure you and 
Eden made the world. So let Eden have the creation as long as she wants. 
But you, remain by me?4!? 

19. When Eden realized that she had been abandoned by Elohim, she 
was distraught. She stationed her own angels by her side and attractively 
adorned herself, in case Elohim should descend to her in desire. 20. But 
since Elohim, held fast by the Good, no longer descended to Eden, Eden 


in Valentinianism). For Justin, however, evil is the result of a deity’s ascent. See further 
Williams, “Uses of Gender,” 202. 

406. Elohim can rise since he is a pneumatic being, and pneuma is avwdepye (cf. 
Ref. 4.43.8; Plutarch, Stoic. rep. 1053e). 

407. Elohim’s words are adapted from Ps 117:19 LXX, with the possible resonance 
of Ps 23:7 LXX. Cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 1.7.38.5; 6.5.42.2. Eddxouv (“I supposed [that I 
was Lord]”) indicates a more humble—or dopey—attitude in contrast to the arrogance 
of the demiurge in other gnostic sources (e.g., Iren., Haer. 1.30.6). See further Manlio 
Simonetti, “Note sul Libro di Baruch dello gnostico Giustino,’ Vetera Christianorum 6 
(1969): 71-89 (76-77). 

408. Ps 117:20 LXX. 

409. See the note on this saying in Ref. 5.24.1. 

410. Ps 109:1 LXX; cf. Ref. 7.23.6 (“Basileides”). In early Christian texts, the state- 
ment is applied to Christ in his exaltation (Matt 22:44 par.; Barn. 12.10; 1 Clem. 36.5; 
Clem. Alex., Exc. 62.1). 

411. Cf. the language of Deut 9:14 LXX: “Permit me to destroy them” (Zacdv ve 
eorebpetioat adtous). For the mve}ua among human beings, see Gen 6:3 LXX: “My spirit 
[tO Tveda Lou] shall certainly not abide among human beings.” Plato was wont to say 
that the soul was “bound within” (évdéw) the body (e.g., Phaed. 81d; 91e; Tim. 43a). 

412. Cf. Deut 5:31 (God asks Moses to remain). The “Good” is surprisingly indif- 
ferent toward human beings. 
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ordered Babel (who is Aphrodite) to contrive adulteries and divorces 
among human beings, so that, just as she was separated from Elohim, so the 
spirit of Elohim in humans might be tortured by such separations, become 
distraught, and suffer the same pains as Eden when she was abandoned.*!? 

21. Then Eden gave great authority to her third angel Naas to punish 
with every punishment the spirit of Elohim in humans so that through his 
spirit Elohim might be punished for abandoning his spouse in violation of 
the covenants that he had made.*!* 


SALVATION: THE MISSION OF BARUCH. When Elohim witnessed these events, 
he sent his own third angel, Baruch, to help his spirit in all humans. 22. 
When Baruch arrived, he took his stand in the midst of Eden’s angels (that 
is, in the midst of paradise—for “paradise” signifies the angels in whose 
midst he stood) and commanded the human: “Eat from every tree in par- 
adise, but do not eat from the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil 
(that is, Naas).’4!> This means, obey the other eleven angels of Eden, but 
no longer obey Naas.*!° He ordered this because the eleven possess violent 
emotions, but not lawlessness. Naas, by contrast, possessed lawlessness. 
23. Accordingly, Naas approached Eve, deceived her, and committed adul- 
tery with her—a lawless act. He approached Adam too and treated him as 
his young lover—which is lawless in itself. From these origins came adul- 
tery and male sex with a passive male partner. 

From this time on, vices and virtues took hold of human beings. Both 
have a single source—the Father. 24. For when he ascended to the Good, 
the Father showed the way for those willing to rise, but when he separated 
from Eden, he initiated troubles for the spirit in human beings. 

Thus Baruch was sent to Moses, and through Moses he spoke to the 
children of Israel, telling them how to convert to the Good.*!” 25. But the 
third angel of Eden, Naas, by means of the soul from Eden dwelling in 
Moses and in all humans, obscured Baruch’s commands and made his own 
be heard. For this reason, the soul is arrayed against the spirit, and the 


413. Duncker and Schneidewin add mvetua (“spirit”) to this sentence. 

414, For “great authority” (éZovclav ueydAyy), see Rev 13:2. The tragedy of this 
story is acute. Humans are afflicted for a wrong that they did not commit or even 
know about. 

415. Baruch, the Tree of Life, stands in the midst of paradise (Gen 2:9) and speaks 
the command of Gen 2:16-17. 

416. Marcovich adds té) d& Nd&acg odxért (“but no longer [obey] Naas”). 

417. Cf. Gal 3:19, the law “ordained by angels” (dtatayeis Ov dyyéAwy). 
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spirit against the soul.*!® The soul is Eden, the spirit is Elohim, and each is 
in all people, female and male alike.*!” 

26. After these events, Baruch was again sent to the prophets so that 
through the prophets the spirit might hear and flee Eden and the evil 
physical formation, just as Father Elohim fled. But in the same way and 
with the same design, Naas seduced the prophets through the soul that 
indwells humanity along with the Father’s spirit. He seduced all people, so 
that Baruch’s words, the commands of Elohim, were not obeyed. 


THE PROPHET HERAKLES. 27. At last, Elohim chose a prophet from the uncir- 
cumcised—Herakles.*”° He sent him to contend against the twelve angels 
of Eden and free the spirit of the Father from the twelve evil angels of 
creation.**! They are signified by the twelve labors of Herakles, which he 
successfully accomplished in order from first to last—the lion, the hydra, 
the wild boar, and so on. 28. (These names are in use among the Gentiles, 
recoined, they say, from the operations of the Mother's angels.)4 

But when Herakles thought that he had prevailed, Omphale (that is, 
Babel, aka Aphrodite) attached herself to him, seduced him, and stripped 
him of his power (that is, the command that Elohim had transmitted to 
Baruch).‘*3 Herakles, instead, put on her own personal attire (that is, the 
power of Eden, the power below). And so the prophecy and works of Her- 
akles came to no effect.474 


418. The sentence resembles the language of Gal 5:17 and the content of 1 Cor 
2:14; cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 6.16.134.1; 6.16.136.2. 

419. We might also translate: “For the soul is of Eden, the spirit of Elohim?” 

420. Marcovich believes that Elohim chose Herakles because “the Greeks had 
called the constellation Engonasin [Kneeler] Heracles, and the Gnostics identified 
it with Adam” (Studies, 110, italics removed). Grant pointed out that the monsters 
Herakles fought were mostly offspring of Typhon and Echidna (Hesiod, Theog. 306, 
327-328). Epimenides, Grant observed, is a similar “pagan prophet” in Titus 1:12, and 
Theophilos (Autol. 2.36) considered the Sibyl to be a prophetess for the Greeks (After, 
200 n. 14). 

421. Marcovich changes P’s tov matépa to TO Teta Tot MaTpd¢ (“the spirit of the 
Father”). (Presumably the Father himself does not need to be freed from the angels.) 
The violence in this scene may be an interpretation of Gen 1:28: “subdue the earth.” 

422. Cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 5.14.103.5. 

423. That Herakles was stripped of his power is reminiscent of Samson, who loses 
his power at the hands of Delilah (Judg 16). The myths of Jews and Greeks are being 
read together. 

424. Herakles dons the female garb of Omphale (Ps.-Apollodoros, Bibl. 2.6.3; 
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JESUS. 29. Finally, in the days of King Herod, Baruch was sent (again, as 
an envoy of Elohim) and came to Nazareth.**> There he found Jesus son 
of Joseph and Mary, a twelve-year-old boy tending sheep.*”° Baruch pro- 
claimed to him everything that had happened from the beginning, starting 
from the time of Eden and Elohim as well as the ensuing events.*”” 30. He 
declared: “All the prophets before you were seduced.*”8 Test yourself, then, 
Jesus, O human being, that you not be seduced.*”? Rather, preach this mes- 
sage to humans, and proclaim to them the story of the Father and of the 
Good. Then ascend to the Good, and sit there with all of us along with the 
Father of us all, Elohim” 31. Jesus obeyed the angel. He replied, “Sir, I will 
do all”—and so he preached.**° 

Naas wanted to seduce Jesus too but could not, for he remained faith- 
ful to Baruch.**! Enraged because he could not seduce him, he caused 
him to be crucified. But Jesus, abandoning the body of Eden on the cross, 
ascended to the Good. 32. For he said to Eden: “Woman, have back your 
son” (that is, the animate and earthly human), but he entrusted his spirit 
into the hands of his Father and rose to the Good.*” 


Ovid, Fasti 2.319-326; [Seneca], Oet. 371-377). Cf. Omphale among the Peratai (Ref. 
5.14.8). 

425. Cf. the language of Matt 2:1 (“days of Herod”); Luke 1:26 (“Nazareth”); Gos. 
Eb. frag. 1 (NTApoc 1:169). The Naassenes also referred to the “times of Herod” (Ref. 
5.16.10). See further van den Broek, “Gospel Tradition,’ 374-75. 

426. Cf. Moses in Exod 3:1 and David in 1 Sam 16:11; 17:15 (both of whom tend 
sheep before being called). Jesus is also twelve in the temple scene of Luke 2:42. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, Samuel began to prophecy at age twelve (Ant. 5.348). See further van 
den Broek, “Gospel Tradition,” 375-77. 

427. Marcovich replaces P’s éodueva with yevoueva (here: “[the ensuing] events”). 

428. Cf. the language of John 10:8 (all who come before Jesus are thieves and 
brigands), a verse appealed to in Ref. 6.35.1 (“Valentinus”). See further van den Broek, 
“Gospel Tradition,” 377-78. 

429. Cf. Jesus's frequent self-designation in the Gospels: 6 t10¢ tot av8pwovu (“the 
son of the human’). Ezekiel is also referred to as Yié dvOpwrov (“son of ahuman”) (Ezek 
2:1-8; 3:4-11). 

430. Cf. Mary’s humble response to the angel in Luke 1:38. 

431. Marcovich adds ovx yduvyby dé (“but could not”). 

432. Cf. Jesus’s words from the cross in John 19:26 (““Woman, behold your son”). 
For the release of the spirit, see Luke 23:46: “Into your hands I commend my spirit 
[tvetua].” Jesus is now “a pure pneumatic man.... Probably ... seated at the right hand 
of the Good One” (Marcovich, Studies, 113-14). 
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THE GOOD AS PRIAPOS. Now the Good is Priapos, who acted as Maker 
before anything existed. This is why he is called Priapos, because he “pre- 
produced” everything.** 33. For this reason, he says, Priapos is erected 
at every shrine, honored by all creation even on highways, bearing the 
summer fruits (that is, the fruits of creation) up in front of himself. He is 
their cause because he “preproduced” the creation that previously did not 
exist 


SUPPORT FROM GREEK LEGEND AND JEWISH PROPHECY. 34. Now, Justin con- 
tinues, when you hear people say that a swan came to Leda and produced 
children from her, the swan signifies Elohim, and Leda refers to Eden. And 
when people say that an eagle came to Ganymede, the eagle is a reference 
to Naas, and Ganymede is Adam. 35. And when they say that golden rain 
came to Danae and produced a son from her, the gold signifies Elohim, 
and Danae refers to Eden. Likewise and by the same method, they teach by 
lining up all such mythical stories. 
36. Now when the prophets say, 


Hear, O heaven, and give ear, O earth. The Lord has spoken! 


“heaven” signifies Elohim’s spirit in humanity, “earth” refers to the soul in 
humanity (paired with the spirit), and the “Lord” refers to Baruch.**° 37. 
“Israel” is Eden, for Eden, the spouse of Elohim, means “Israel” “Israel has 
not known me,’ he says, “for if she had known that Iam with the Good, she 


433. Here émptomolnce is apparently taken as a form of mpomotéw. Justin, Marcovich 
believes, is referring to “the pre-creation of this world in the mind of the extra-cos- 
mic supreme Good One?” (Studies, 117). It is ironic that, given Justin’s rigorous sexual 
ethics, he would view the ultimate Good as Priapos. 

434. The Naassene writer made his supreme principle the Good (Ref. 5.7.26), 
while simultaneously seeing ithyphallic herms as his manifestation (5.7.27-29) 
(Marcovich, Studies, 115). Maurice Olender cites CIL XIV. 3565, where Priapos is 
called genitor ... auctor orbis aut physis ipsa (“originator ... [and] author of the world 
or nature itself”) (“Eléments pour une analyse de Priape chez Justin le Gnostique,” 
in Hommages a Maarten J. Vermaseren, ed. Margreet B. de Boer and T. A. Edridge, 3 
vols., EPRO 68 [Leiden: Brill, 1978], 2:874-97 [881-83]). Yet the authenticity of this 
inscription is in question. 

435. An interpretation of Isa 1:2 LXX. The verse is allegorized differently by 
“Simon” in Ref. 6.13.1, as well as by Clement of Alexandria in Strom. 4.26.169.1. 
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would not have punished my spirit,’ which is bound in humans on account 
of their Father's ignorance.*°° 


JUSTIN’S OATH. 27. 1. There is also written an oath in the first book entitled 
Baruch, which they make those about to hear these mysteries and become 
initiated into the Good swear. This oath, Justin claims, “our Father Elohim” 
swore when he arrived beside the Good. He swore and did not repent of 
this oath. The scriptures refer to this, he claims, in the verse: “The Lord 
swore and will not repent.”4°7 2. This is the oath: 


I swear by the one over all things, the Good, to keep these myster- 
ies and to tell them to no one, nor will I backslide away from the 
Good toward creation. 


Whenever one swears this oath, one comes to the Good and sees “what eye 
has not seen, nor ear heard, nor has it risen in the human heart;’43° and 
drinks from “living water” (which refers to their baptismal bath), which 
they suppose to be a fount of “living, bubbling water’? 3. There was made 
a division, he explains, between water and water so that there is a water of 
the evil creation below the firmament, in which the earthly and animate 
are washed, and a water of the Good above the firmament.*”° This water 
is living, and in it are washed the living spiritual humans. In it Elohim 
washed himself. When he washed, he did not repent. 4. Moreover, when, 
he claims, the prophet says: 


Take to yourself a wife of sexual immorality because the land has 
committed vile sexual immorality from before the face ofthe Lord.“4! 


436. An interpretation of Isa 1:3 LXX via a gloss (apparently put into the mouth of 
Elohim). Marcovich replaces P’s évtet@ev with évdebév (“bound”). Cf. the interpretation 
of Isa 1:3 in Iren., Haer. 1.19.1 (Markosians); Justin, 1 Apol. 37.1; 63.2, 12; Clem. Alex., 
Strom. 5.8.54.1. 

437. Ps 109:4 LXX. 

438. See the note on this saying in Ref. 5.24.1 (Justin). 

439. John 4:10 (Wdwp Gav), 14 (any Bdatos dMowévou cig Cwhv aimvoy); cf. Ref. 
5.7.19; 5.9.18 (Naassenes); 5.19.21 (“Sethians”); Philo, Post. 129. 

440. Cf. Gen 1:6-7. The employment of water as a symbol is common to the sys- 
tems in book 5. Justin was able to distinguish between a positive and negative valence of 
water on biblical grounds. Cf. the water above the firmament in Ref. 5.9.18 (Naassenes). 

441. Hos 1:2 LXX. 
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This means that Eden has acted in a sexually immoral way before Elohim. 
In these words, he claims, the prophet clearly utters the whole mystery, yet 
it is not heard due to the treachery of Naas.” 

5. In the same way, they also transmit the prophetic writings in a spate 
of books. Primarily they have a book entitled Baruch in which the reader 
will come to know the manner of their myth. 

Although I have encountered many heresies, beloved, I have encoun- 
tered no evil worse than this one. 6. But truly, as Justin quite rightly says, 
we must imitate his Herakles and clear out the dung of Augeias—or rather 
the sewer into which his votaries have fallen. They will never be washed; 
indeed, they cannot even emerge. 


CONCLUSION 


28. 1. Now, since I have also presented the arguments of the pseudo- 
gnostic Justin, it is fitting also to present the views of the heresies that follow 
him in the succeeding books, and not leave any of them unexposed. Their 
own words, when compared, are sufficient to publicly shame them—even if 
the result is only that their hidden and secret doctrines are culled out. Into 
such secrets, these dimwits are barely initiated after great toil! 

Let us see, then, what Simon, too, has to say. 


442. Cf. Clem. Alex., Ecl. 3.2; Iren., Haer. 4.20.12. 
443. As elsewhere, our author uses a story from Greek mythological lore and turns 
it against his heretical opponents. Cf. his hydra example in Ref. 5.11.1. 
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BOOK 6 


[TABLE OF CONTENTS] 


1. The contents of the sixth book of the Refutation of All Heresies. 

2. The ventures of Simon, who corroborates his dogma from magicians 
and poets. 

3. What Valentinus pronounces. His system is composed not from 
scripture but from Platonic and Pythagorean tenets. 

4, The doctrine of Secundus, Ptolemy, and Herakleon, who also made 
use of the same tenets as the Greek sages, but with different terminology. 

5. The beliefs of Markos and Kolarbasos. Some of them hankered after 
Pythagorean magical practices and numbers. 


INTRODUCTION 


6. 1. I presented in the previous book of my Refutation of Heresies the 
views of those who have taken their first principles from the snake. They, 
when time grew short, willingly brought their opinions out into the open. 
At present, I will not keep secret the views of their followers. Indeed, not 
one thing will I leave unrefuted—if indeed it is possible to recall them all, 
along with their secret initiations. They are rightly called “initiations,” for 
those who have ventured such things are not far from divine indignation (if 
I may make use of etymology).! 

7. 1. Thus it is fitting also to present the doctrines of Simon, from the 
town of Gitta, a village of the province of Samaria. I will show how those 
who followed him too, after taking their starting points from him, ventured 


1. Our author not only puns on the similar sounds of dpyia (“rites”) and dpyy 
(“wrath”), he believes that he has found a similar verbal root. For the use of épyta in 
this period, see Feyo L. Schuddeboom, Greek Religious Terminology: Telete and Orgia; 
A Revised and Expanded English Edition of the Studies by Zijderveld and Van der Burg, 
RGRW 169 (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 145-87. 
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the same doctrines in different terms. This Simon, as an expert in magic— 
by both toying with many people by the art of Thrasymedes (in the way I 
presented above) and by practicing mischief through demons—attempted 
to deify himself, though he was a mortal, a charlatan, and brimful of insan- 
ity. He it is whom the apostles refuted in the book of Acts.’ 


THE CASE OF APSETHOS. 2. Apsethos the Libyan, yearning to be considered 
a god in Libya, made a much wiser and more moderate attempt to deify 
himself. His story, not wholly incongruous with the desire of Simon—fool 
that he is—it seems right to relate, since it was worthy of Simon's attempt.? 

8. 1. Apsethos the Libyan set his heart on becoming a god. But when, 
by meddling, he totally failed to achieve his desire, he still wished to appear 
to have become one. Indeed, after some time, he truly seemed to have 
become a god. For the stupid Libyans made it their custom to sacrifice to 
him as to some divine power, supposing that they were obeying a voice 
from heaven above. 

2. To explain: Apsethos, after gathering into one and the same cage a 
host of parrots, locked them up. (The province of Libya is full of parrots 
that clearly and closely imitate the human voice.) This fool raised the birds 
for a period of time, teaching them to say, “Apsethos is a god!” When the 
birds had practiced for a long time, and repeatedly squawked what Aps- 
ethos thought would make him be considered a god, he threw open the 
cage and released the parrots in all directions. 

3. When the birds flew, their squawk went out to all Libya, and their 
words spread as far as Greek territory.* This is how the Libyans, awestruck 


2. Acts 8:9-24. For the figure of Simon, see Justin, 1 Apol. 26.1-3; Iren., Haer. 
1.23.1-4; Tert., An. 34.2-4; Acts Pet. 31; Ps.-Clem. Hom. 2.22-25; Rec. 2.7-15; Epiph., 
Pan. 21; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 1; Filastrius, Haer. 29; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.1. For 
Simon and his putative self-deification, see Morton Smith, “The Account of Simon 
Magus in Acts 8,” in Studies in the Cult of Yahweh, ed. Shaye J. D. Cohen, 2 vols. (Leiden: 
Brill, 1996), 2:140-51; Gerd Theissen, “Simon Magus—die Entwicklung seines Bildes 
vom Charismatiker zum gnostischen Erléser,’ in Religionsgeschichte des neuen Testa- 
ments: Festschrift fiir Klaus Berger, ed. Axel von Dobbeler, Kurt Erlemann, and Roman 
Heiligenthal (Tubingen: Francke, 2000), 407-32; Ayse Tuzlak, “The Magician and the 
Heretic,’ in Magic and Ritual in the Ancient World, ed. Paul Mirecki and Marvin Meyer 
(Leiden: Brill, 2002), 416-26. 

3. For the figure of Apsethos, see Maximus of Tyre, Or. 29.4 (where he is called 
“Psaphon’); Aelian, Var. hist. 14.30 (where he is “Hanno”). See further Osborne, 
Rethinking, 70-73, 359-60. 

4. Cf. Ps 18:5 LXX. 
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at the voice of the birds and not understanding the trick performed by 
Apsethos, held him to be a god. 

4, But one of the Greeks, when he accurately understood the artifice of 
the supposed god, not only refuted him through the same parrots, but also 
destroyed that boastful and vulgar man. For the Greek, having confined 
many of the parrots, retaught them to say, “Apsethos, locking us up, forced 
us to say: ‘Apsethos is a god!” When the Libyans heard the parrots’ palin- 
ode, they all came together with one intent and burned Apsethos to ashes.° 


APPLICATION TO SIMON. 9. 1. So we must consider that Simon the magician 
conforms all the more to the Libyan who so became a god.° Given that the 
magician forms the spitting image of Apsethos—and experienced a similar 
calamity—I will attempt to “reteach the parrots” of Simon to affirm that 
Simon “Who Stood, Stands, and Will Stand” was not Christ.” 2. Instead, he 
was a mortal man, born from a woman’s seed, from the mixing of blood- 
lines and fleshly desire just like the rest of human beings.* That this is 
actually the case, I will easily prove in my present report.? 


THE GREAT DECLARATION 


FIRE: THE INFINITE POWER. 3. Now Simon speaks as one mindlessly and 
craftily twisting the Law of Moses.'° When Moses says, “God is a flaming 


5. For the theme of self-deification and its disastrous results, see Plutarch, Demetr.; 
Suetonius, Cal.; Philo, Post., 114-115; Josephus, Ant. 4.2.4. Biblical examples in Isa 
14:12-14; Ezek 28; Dan 4; Acts 12:20-23. 

6. P’s arerxdCovtas, following yyytéoy, is difficult. I print amend. 

7. For this designation, see Ps.-Clem. Hom. 2.22.3-4; 18.12.1; 2.24.6; Rec. 1.72.3; 
2.7.1-3; 2.11.3; 3.47.3; Acts Pet. 31; Clem. Alex., Strom. 2.52.2. Noumenios referred to 
the primal God as the Standing One (éotw<) (des Places, frag. 15.2). See further David 
Runia, “Witness or Participant? Philo and the Neoplatonic Tradition,” in The Neopla- 
tonic Tradition: Jewish, Christian and Islamic Themes, ed. A. Vanderjagt and D. Patzold 
(KG6ln: Dinter, 1991), 36-56. 

8. For “bloodlines” (literally, “bloods, aivatwy), see John 1:13; Justin, Dial. 63.2; 
Clem. Alex., Strom. 2.13.58.2. 

9. Simon's self-deification frames our author’s discussion of the Great Declara- 
tion (see Ref. 6.18.1 and the interjection halfway through, 14.1). Our author assumes 
that all its complex theology is woven together for one end: Simon's self-promotion 
to godhood. 

10. Interpreters generally conclude that the Great Declaration was a late work 
(Stephen Haar, Simon Magus: The First Gnostic? BZNW 119 [Berlin: de Gruyter, 
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and consuming fire,’ Simon does not receive correctly what Moses says.!! 
Simon claims that the first principle of the universe is fire. He did not 
understand the quote. God is not fire—but a “flaming and consuming fire”! 
In so doing, he not only rips apart the Law of Moses but also plunders 
Herakleitos the Obscure.!? 

4, Simon calls the first principle of the universe an Infinite Power, 
speaking as follows: 


This is the letter of Declaration, of Voice, and of Name from the 
Thought of the Great and Infinite Power. Thus it will be sealed, 
hidden, veiled, and stored in the dwelling in which the root of the 
universe is established.!% 


2003], 97-99; Birger Pearson, Ancient Gnosticism: Traditions and Literature |[Minne- 
apolis: Fortress, 2007], 32-33). An exception is J. M. A. Salles-Dabadie, who argued 
that the Declaration was written by Simon himself (Recherches sur Simon le Mage, 
Cahiers de la Revue Biblique 10 [Paris: Gabalda, 1969], 71-79, 127-40). According 
to Josef Frickel, the author of the Refutation did not quote from the Declaration but 
a paraphrase of it composed by a gnostic exegete around 200 CE (Die “Apophasis 
Megale” in Hippolyt’s Refutatio (VI 9-18): Eine Paraphrase zur Apophasis Simons 
[Rome: Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies, 1968]). Frickel’s theory was refuted by 
Osborne, who pointed out that it is based on an overly selective source-critical analy- 
sis and a misunderstanding of how the author of the Refutation uses yotv. Osborne 
herself suggested that the Declaration was written down, with commentary, by one of 
Simon's pupils (Rethinking, 214-27). On the relation of “Simon” to Greek philosophy, 
see Mansfeld, Heresiography, 177. 

11. The biblical text isa mixed quotation of Deut 4:24; 9:3 (God as consuming fire) 
and Exod 24:17 (flaming fire). The same conflation, Mansfeld points out, is found in 
“Valentinus” (Ref. 6.32.8) (Heresiography, 173 n. 58). For Simon’s supposed misinter- 
pretation, see Clem. Alex., Ecl. 26.1; Origen, Princ. 1.1.1. 

12. For Herakleitos (ca. 540-480 BCE), see Ref. 1.4; 9.10.7-8. For the epithet 
“Obscure,” see Cicero, Fin. 2.5.15. For fire in the fragments of Herakleitos, see DK 22 
B30 (cosmos as ever-living fire), B31a, B90 (fire turned into other elements). It is com- 
monly reported that Herakleitos said that the first principle or stuff of all is fire (e.g., 
Aristotle, Metaph. 1.3, 984a7-8; Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.3, 877c; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 
9.7-8). 

13. This quote is possibly the opening phrase of the Great Declaration (Ernst 
Haenchen, “Gab es eine vorchristliche Gnosis?” ZTK 49 [1952]: 316-49 [319]). Its 
solemn language suggests “the beginning of an apocalyptic or revelatory text” (Kalves- 
maki, Theology, 95). 
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5. Now he says that the “dwelling” is the person who is born from the 
mixing of bloodlines. The Infinite Power, which he calls the “root of the 
universe,’ dwells in him. 

The Infinite Power, or fire, according to Simon, is not simple (as most 
people assume that fire is simple when they say that the four elements are 
simple). Rather, the nature of fire is twofold. One aspect of this twofold 
nature he calls “hidden,” and the other “manifest.” 6. The hidden realities 
lie hidden in the fire’s manifest realities, and the manifest realities of the fire 
are generated by the hidden realities. 

(Now this distinction is exactly what Aristotle refers to as “in potenti- 
ality” and “in actuality,’ and Plato as “intelligible” and “sensible.”) 

7. Moreover, the manifest aspect of the fire contains all visible things 
that one might think or leave unnoticed, whereas the hidden aspect con- 
tains everything intelligible and removed from sense perception that one 
will think or leave without reflection. 

8. In general, one can say that the supercelestial fire is the treasury of 
all existing things, perceptible and intelligible (which Simon calls “hidden” 
and “manifest”), as it were a huge tree like the one seen by Nebuchadnezzar 
in a dream, “from which all flesh is nourished.”!4 9. Now, he thinks that the 
visible aspect of the fire consists of the trunk, the branches, the leaves, and 
the surrounding bark. All these manifest parts of the huge tree, he says, are 
destroyed by the all-consuming flame of fire. 10. But the fruit of the tree, if 
it is fully shaped according to its model and receives its own form, is set in 
the storehouse, not into the fire. For the fruit grew, he says, so as to be set 
in the storehouse; but the chaff—that is, the trunk—is to be delivered over 
to the fire, since it came about not for itself but for the sake of the fruit.!° 

10. 1. Now this, he says, is what the scriptural verse means: “For the 
vineyard of the Lord Sabaoth is the house of Israel, and a person of Judah 
is a beloved new shoot.”!* If a person of Judah is a “beloved new shoot; it is 
proved, he says, that the tree is nothing other than the human being. 

2. But concerning the distinction and separation, scripture has ade- 
quately pronounced.!’ The following verse suffices to instruct those fully 


14. Cf. Dan 4:10-12 LXX. 

15. Cf. Matt 3:10-12 par.; Iren., Haer. 1.3.5. 

16. Isa 5:7 LXX. 

17. Salles-Dabadie claims that éxxpiotg means “secretion” and thus the “sap” of a 
plant, and translates it (effect for cause) as “growth” (croissance). Its opposite, didxptotc, 
he takes to mean “destruction” (Recherches, 17 n. 1). 
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made according to the model:!8 “All flesh is grass, and all the glory of flesh 
like a flower of grass. The grass is dried up, and its flower falls down. But 
the speech of the Lord remains forever.’!? Now the “speech,” he says, is 
speech and word that is born in the mouth of the Lord, and there is no 
other place of birth.”° 

11. 1. Such, to speak briefly, is Simon’s fire. All its parts—whether they 
be visible or invisible, resounding or sounding, numerable or numbers— 
are endowed with intelligence.*! (He himself, in his Great Declaration, 
calls them “perfect intellects.”) Each of the parts, infinity times infinity in 
number, is conceived of as able to speak, to think, and to be active, exactly 
as, he asserts, Empedokles says:?? 


For we behold earth from earth, water by water, 
Aether by gleaming aether, fire by annihilating fire, 
Affection by affection, and strife by baneful strife.” 


12. 1. Empedokles believed, he claims, that all the parts of the fire— 
visible and invisible—“have intelligence and a share in thought.”4 


18. Humans, as we later find out, are formed with God as their model but must 
return to God’s likeness (Ref. 6.14.6). The idea of formation according to a model is 
important in the Great Declaration, where a form of ée1xovi@w is used ten times (9.10; 
10.2; 12.3, 4; 14.6 [twice]; 16.5, 6; 17.1; 18.1). See further Haenchen, “Gab es, 321-22, 
Frickel, Apophasis, 190-91; John D. Turner in Catherine Barry et al., Zostrien (NH 
VIII, 1), BCNH 24 (Leuven: Peeters, 2000), 498. 

19. Isa 40:6-8 LXX; cf. 1 Pet 1:24. Apparently it is human flesh that is portrayed as 
the visible outer rind of the self that will be burned like the tree and wither like grass. 

20. It is the one made in the image who becomes God's speech or word (cf. Ref 
5.21.9 [“Sethians”]). Abramowski comments: “The fleshly human passes away, but the 
one ‘newly planted’ is selected out and does not pass away, because he is Logos” (Drei 
christologische Untersuchungen, 32). 

21. Marcovich, following earlier editors, prints dvyywv instead of P’s Hywv. Kalves- 
maki states that dvyjywv is “unattested in Greek literature” and preserves the reading 
of P (followed here). The relationship envisioned here, according to Kalvesmaki, is 
not between opposites but between “metaphysical superior and dependent.” Numbers 
“constitute a metaphysical order higher than countable things” (Theology, 96 n. 37). 

22. For the use of ameipaxis dmetpoc, see Philo, Her. 189; Sext. Emp., Math. 9.306; 
10.304. 

23. Empedokles, DK 31 B109. 

24. Empedokles, DK 31 B110.10, cited also in Sext. Emp., Math. 8.286. On our 
author’s sources for these two quotations, see Osborne, Rethinking, 88-89. Mansfeld 
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THE WORLD BORN FROM FIRE: GENESIS 1-3. Thus the world that was born 
arose out of unborn fire. It began its existence, he says, in the following 
way. From the principle of that fire, the born world took six primal roots 
of the principle of generation. 2. These roots arose from the fire, he says, in 
pairs. He calls them: 


Mind and Thought, 
Voice and Name, 
Reasoning and Conception. 


There is in these six roots all the Infinite Power together—in potentiality, 
not in actuality. He says that the Infinite Power is the One Who Stood, 
Who Stands, and Who Will Stand.”° 

3. Whoever attains the likeness (while being in the six powers) will be 
in substance, in potential, in magnitude, in finished perfection one and the 
same as the Unborn and Infinite Power. This one will be in no way at all 
inferior to that Unborn, Unchanging, and Infinite Power.”° 4. But whoever 
remains in potential only in the six powers and is not fully formed accord- 
ing to the model vanishes away, he says, and is destroyed. It works just as 
the human mind’s potential to learn grammar or geometry.” If a potential 
ability acquires a technical skill,?* it becomes a light for generated beings; 
but if it does not acquire it, it is left as darkness without a skill and per- 
ishes—as if it did not exist—when the person dies.”° 


attempts to defend P’s reading yvwuato ats ov with a correction mark above the t (Her- 
esiography, 175 n. 67). 

25. On 6 “Eotwe (“the Standing One”), see Gerd Liidemann, Untersuchungen zur 
simonianischen Gnosis (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1975), 98-100; Michael 
Allen Williams, The Immovable Race: A Gnostic Designation and the Theme of Stability 
in Late Antiquity (Leiden: Brill, 1985), 37-38, 57. The title refers to the highest God in 
Noumenios (cited in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 11.20), as it does in Corp. herm. 2.12. It is 
applied to Simon in Ps.-Clem. Rec. 2.7 (cf. 2.11; 3.47). 

26. AmapaMaxtou, translated “Unchanging,” can also mean “Identical”—a preg- 
nant ambiguity since the one fully formed is effectively one with the Infinite Power. 

27. Cf. Aristotle, Cat. 1.5, 3a4-6. 

28. For téyvy (“skill”), cf. dtdacxaAia in Ref. 6.16.5. The summary in Ref. 10.12.4 
reads texvitny. 

29. The six powers are cosmic powers, whereas the Seventh Power transcends this 
world. One's goal is to transcend this world of generation and become in all respects 
identical to the Infinite Power. 
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HEAVEN AND EARTH. 13. 1. He calls Mind and Thought, the first pair of 
six powers (with the seventh following), “heaven and earth”3° Now the 
male Mind above watches over and cares for his partner, while earth below 
receives the intelligible fruits akin to her as they rain down from heaven. 
For this reason, he says, the Word—often having in view the offspring of 
Mind and Thought (that is, heaven and earth)—says: 


Listen, heaven, and hear, earth, because the Lord has spoken! 
Children I fathered and exalted, but they set me aside.*! 


The one who speaks these words, he says, is the Seventh Power, the One 
Who Stood, Who Stands, Who Will Stand. For he himself is the cause of 
these goods that Moses praised and called “very good? 


“Voice and Name” are sun and moon. 
“Reasoning and Conception” are air and water. 


In all these the Great Power, as I said, is mixed and blended. He is the 
Infinite Power, the Standing One. 

14. 1. When Moses said, “In six days God made the heaven and the 
earth, and on the seventh day, he rested from all his works,” Simon, by 
altering the mode of expression, deifies himself.73 2. When the scriptures 
say that there are three days before sun and moon, they hint at Mind and 
Thought (that is, heaven and earth), plus the Seventh Power, the Infinite. 
These are the three powers that arose before all the others.** 


30. The mythological separation of male Heaven from female Earth (common in 
many cosmogonies, e.g., Hesiod, Theog. 126-168) is read as the distinction of female 
Thought from male Mind. 

31. Isa 1:2 LXX. 

32. Gen 1:31 LXX. In Ref. 6.12.3, the Infinite Power is the One Who Stood, Stands, 
Will Stand. Evidently, since the Seventh Power is the image of the Infinite Power, they 
share the same name (Ref. 6.14.2: thy EBdduyy dbvauw, Thy dmépavtov). See further 
Kalvesmaki, Theology, 97. 

33. Gen 2:2 LXX. 

34. Cf. Theophilos of Antioch, who made the three first days of creation symbolize 
the Trinity (Autol. 2.15). For number speculation in the Great Declaration, see Kalves- 
maki, Theology, 94-102. 
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duolwotw». 6. eixwy dé éoTt TO TveHUa TO Emidepduevoy Emravw Tod Udatoc: 6 
éav un eFerxovicby, weta Tod xdopnov amoAcitat, duvduet petvav udvov, uy xal 
évepyela yevouevov. TOUTS éotl, yal, TO eipnuevov: «iva uN cLY TH xdoUW 
xataxpidauer». 
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THE SPIRIT OVER THE WATERS. 3. When the scriptures say, “Before all the 
aeons you fathered me,’ such things are said, he claims, concerning the 
Seventh Power.*° The Seventh Power is herself a power that existed in the 
Infinite Power, which arose before all the aeons. 4. She is, he says, the Sev- 
enth Power about whom Moses speaks: “and divine Spirit hovered above 
the waters.’>° This, he says, is the Spirit. It contains everything in itself, as 
an image of the Infinite Power. Simon refers to it as “an image from an 
incorruptible form, alone ordering everything.”*” 5. For she is the power 
that hovered above the waters. She was born from the incorruptible form, 
he says, and alone orders everything.** 


THE FORMATION OF THE HUMAN BEING. When some such creation occurred, 
in their view, “God,” he says, “formed the human being by taking dust 
from the earth.’3? He formed the human being not simply but in a twofold 
manner: “according to the image and according to the likeness.”*? 6. The 
“image” is the Spirit hovering above the water.*! If it is not made in the 
likeness, it will be destroyed with the world. It remains only in potentiality, 
not in actuality. This, he says, is what the verse means: “so that we might 
not be condemned with the world? 


35. Prov 8:23 LXX. 

36. Gen 1:2 LXX. 

37. Cf. the figure of Wisdom as divine “breath,” “image,” and ordering principle 
in Wis 7:25-26. 

38. Cf. Wis 7:27; 8:1: ula d& odoa madvta Sdvata ... Dtoixel Tk mavta ypnotéis 
(“Although she is one, she can do all things.... She kindly administers all things”). 

39. Gen 2:7 LXX. 

40. Gen 1:26 LXX. Cf. the twofold nature of the divine: hidden and revealed (Ref. 
6.9.5-7). 

41. Since the Spirit hovering over the waters was previously identified with the 
Seventh Power (Ref. 6.14.4), presumably the “image” inscribed in human beings is the 
Seventh Power itself. The connection between image and breath is logical because the 
“breath” (voy) blown into the human body in Gen 2:7 conceptually overlaps with the 
“breath/spirit” (mvetua) hovering over the waters in Gen 1:2. In short, the “image” 
aspect of human beings is not the human body but the breath animating and forming 
it. This is the same breath that animates and forms the body of the cosmos. 

42. See further Josef Frickel, “Eine neue Deutung von Gen 1,26 in der Gnosis,” in 
Ex orbe religionum: Studia Geo Widengren, ed. C. J. Bleeker, S. G. F Brandon, and M. 
Simon, 2 vols., SHR 21-22 (Leiden: Brill, 1972), 1:413-23 (415-20). 

43. 1 Cor 11:32b; cf. Ref. 5.12.7 (“Sethians”). 
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éav de eFerxo bh xal yévytar dnd ottyphs dueptotou, ws yeypamtat ev TH 
Anobdcel, «Td uixpov uéya yevycetal, TO dé reya Eotat Eig Tov dreELpov aidiva 
Kal ATAPAA<A>AxXTOV, TO UNXETL ylvduEVvov.» 


7. Tl&¢ ovv xat tiva tpdmov, dyoi, TMAdo<o>er Tov dvOpwmov 6 Beds; ev 
(r)apadeiow: ottws yap avdtq doxet. Eotw, dyci, Tapddetoos H uNTPA’ xal 
dt totT6 éoti dAnfés, } ypady diddoxet Ste Aéyel’ «éyw eit 6 TAdCOWY CE 
év UTA UNTPdS Tou» xal ToDTO yap oUTw Beret yeypahbat. TOV Mapddetoov, 
dyotv, aMnyopv 6 Mwoys thy untpav cloner, elrep det TH Adyw ToTeEvelv. 

8. ei O& MAdoce 6 Beds Ev uNTPA uNTPd¢ Tov dvOpwHoVv, TouTETTIV ev 
Tapadeiow, ws edyy, Eotw Tapddetoos } uNTpA, Hdeu OE TO xdplov, «ToTALds 
éxmopevdpevos & Edéu motile: tov mapddetcov» 6 dudardc. ovtos, dyatv, 6 
dudards «dhopiletat cig tecoapas apyas» Exatépwlev yap tot dudarot dvo 
eioly dptypiat Mapatetapevat, dxetol Mvetuatoc, xat dVo pA(EB)es, dyetol 
aluatos. 
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Yet if it is made in the likeness and comes to be from an undivided point, 
as it is written in the Declaration, “the small will become great, and the great 
will attain the infinite and unchanging aeon, not subject to generation.”“* 


ALLEGORY OF THE GARDEN. 7. How, then, and in what way, he says, does 
God form the human being? In paradise (as he thinks).4° Let the womb, 
he says, be paradise. Scripture teaches that this is true when it says, “I 
am the one forming you in the womb” of your mother (as he glosses the 
passage).*° Now he says that Moses figuratively called the womb “paradise” 
(if we must credit his report). 

8. But if God forms the human in the womb of a mother, that is (as I 
said), in paradise, let the womb signify paradise, and “Eden” the placenta, 
and let “the river flowing out of Eden to water paradise” signify the umbili- 
cal cord.” This umbilical cord, he says, “splits into four branches.’ For on 
each side of the umbilical cord there are two arteries extended, which serve 
as channels of breath, and two veins, which serve as channels of blood.® 


44. The small becoming great also describes salvation in Dial. Sav. (NHC III,5) 
136.23. Neopythagoreans taught that everything derives from the point (Sext. Emp., 
Math. 10.282). In the present context, the undivided point signifies the divine potential 
in humanity. The point itself is nothing (having no dimensions), but it has the inherent 
ability to be stretched into a line, then a plane, then a solid, then a trans-dimensional 
entity (cf. Ref. 4.51.2-3). As in some patristic soteriologies, salvation is conceived of as 
the image of God (the present human state) transforming into God’s likeness (the ideal 
human or transhuman state) (see, e.g., Clem. Alex., Strom. 7.14.85.2-5; Exc. 50.1). 

45. Gen 2:8 LXX. In a similar allegory (Ref. 5.9.15-18), the Naassene writer 
focused on the brain and had the four rivers symbolize the four senses. In contrast, 
“Simon” speaks of the womb and makes the four rivers represent blood vessels in the 
umbilical cord. For the embryology assumed in this passage, see Ps.-Hippokrates, 
Nat. paed. 14-17; Bernard Pouderon, “La notice d’Hippolyte sur Simon: Cosmolo- 
gie, anthropologie et embryologie,” in Les péres de l’Eglise face a la science médicale 
de leur temps, ed. Véronique Boudon-Millot and Bernard Pouderon, ThH 117 (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 2005), 49-71; idem, “Linfluence d’Aristote dans la doctrine de la procréa- 
tion des premiers péres et ses implications théologiques,” in Lembryon: Formation et 
animation; Antiquité grecque et latine tradition hébraique, chrétiennes et islamique, ed. 
Luc Brisson, Marie-Hélene Congourdeau, and Jean-Luc Solére (Paris: J. Vrin, 2008), 
157-83 (178-80). 

46. Cf. Isa 44:2, 24 LXX (xotAias in the LXX is here replaced by wytpdc). 

47. Gen 2:10 LXX. The meaning of 70 ydptov is described in Ps.-Hippocrates, Nat. 
puer. 16.1; Galen, Usu part. 15.5 (Helmreich). 

48. Cf. Galen, In Hippoc. alim. 4.5 (Kithn, 15:387-88): got: yap év avta ayyeta 
téttapa, Vo wev dptyptat, dUo SE hrEBec ... xal dik ToUTwY ... EAxet Td EuBpvov aiva xe 
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9. émeday dé, pyatv, amd Tob Edéu yoptou exmopevduevos 6 dudarocs euhdy 
TH) yev<v>(w)méevw KATA TO EmLyaoTPLOY—S KoOlWH TaVTES TPOT@yopEevoUTLY 
dupardv—, ai dé do hreBec, Ov wv fei xal pepetar amd Tod Ede Tod xoptou 
T aiua, xath ths xaAoupévas mUAas Tol Hnatoc—altives Td yevveduevov 
tpemovow—, 10. ai dé aptypiai—ac ednuev dyetovs eivat mvetuatos, 
exatepwlev TepthaBotoa thy xvoTW xaTa TO TAaTL dototbv—mpds THY 
usyadny cuvaTtwolv aptyplav—thy xata pay xadoupevny doptiv—, 
xal oUTWs Ola Tév Tapabdpwr emt THY xapdlav ddedoav TO Tvetua xlvynow 
épyaletat TH éuBovdo. 

11. TAaccduevov yap Td Bpédos év TH) Tapadetow ote TH OTOUATI TPodHy 
auPdvet ote tals pioiv dvarvéet: év Uypois yap Undpyovtt avTq, Mapa mdda¢ 
nv 6 Odavatos ci dvérveucer émeodoato yap av amd Tay byp&v xal ebbdpn. 
aMa yup Grov mepteodryxtat TH xadovpevw yiTdvu duviw, ToEedetar de OV 
dudarod, xal did THs xaTa Paxty, we yy, THY TOD TvEedLaTOS odolav AauBavel. 


15. 1. O ovy motauds, dyotv, 6 éxmopeuduevos é& Edéu eis téecoupac 
adopileta apyas, <eic> dxetovs técoupas, ToutéoTw cic Tecoapas aicbycets 
TOU yevvwuevou’ dpaciy, axoyy, yetow, dadpnaw [xal adyjv]. tTavTas yap evel 
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9. Now he says that when the umbilical cord flows from Eden (the 
placenta), it is organically joined with the fetus at the epigastrium (or the 
“navel” in common speech). Secondly, the two veins (coursing along what 
are called the “gates of the liver”) nourish the fetus as conveyers of blood 
brought from Eden (the placenta). 10. At the same time, the arteries (which 
we said were channels of breath) that surround the bladder on both sides 
along the broad bone join the great artery (the one along the spine called 
the “aorta”). Consequently, the breath produces movement in the embryo 
as it flows into the heart through its side entries. 

11. And just so: for the fetus formed in paradise neither receives food 
through the mouth nor breathes in through the nostrils.” It exists in fluids. 
If it breathed, death would immediately ensue, for the fetus would suck in 
from the fluids and perish. In point of fact, the fetus is entirely bundled 
in what is called the “amniotic membrane” and is nourished through the 
umbilical cord. It receives the substance of breath, as I said, through the 
aorta running along the spine.°° 


ALLEGORY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 15. 1. Now the river, he says, flowing out 
of Eden is divided into four branches or channels. These refer to the four 
sense faculties of the fetus: vision, hearing, taste, and smell.°! The child 


mvedua (“There is in it [the placenta] four vessels, two arteries and two veins ... and 
through these ... the embryo draws blood and breath”). 

49. According to Galen, in the embryo the air does not travel from the lungs into 
the heart, since the fetus does not breathe through the mouth. The air is furnished 
from the uterus into the umbilical vessels. From there, it travels into the heart and from 
the heart into the lungs (Usu part. 7.20 [Helmreich]). 

50. Spiritual generation mirrors physical generation. The splitting up of the river 
into four channels gives us the six divine principles (or roots). The four channels 
convey breath and nourishment. On the spiritual plane, they convey spirit and spiritual 
food, providing for the growth of the spiritual human being. See further Josef Frickel, 
“Ein Kriterium zur Quellenscheidung innerhalb einer Paraphrase: Drei allegorische 
Deutungen der Paradiesfliisse Gen 2,10 (Hippolyt, Ref. VI 15-16); Sinn und Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte,” Mus 85 (1972): 425-504 (430-33). 

51. P lists five senses here. Marcovich excises the sense of hearing. It is more likely, 
however, that what must be removed is the “sense of touch” (ayy) since, as we learn 
below, infants do not have this sense until after being born. The writer of the Great 
Declaration later treats the sense of touch separately as summing up all the other senses 
(Ref. 6.16.4). According to Salles-Dabadie, a copyist suppressed the identification of 
the book of Exodus as the sense of hearing in order to replace it with the sense of touch 
(Recherches, 29 n. 1, 68 n. 1). Kalvesmaki comes to the same conclusion, pointing out 
that the order of sight, hearing, smell, and taste is preserved in Iren., Haer. 1.18.1; 
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udvas Tas aicbycets év TH Tapadelow TAacoduEvoy TO Matdiov. oUTOS, dyatv, 
éoTly 6 vomos Ov eOyxe Mwa(f)c, xal mMpos ToUTov avdTOV TOV VoUOV yeypaTITaL 
THY BiBAlwy Exagtov, ws Ettypahal dnrotiot. 

2. TO MpdTov PiBAiov Téveots: yoxet, Hyol, mpos yvOow tdv Aw 7 
emtypadyn tot BiBAlov. attyn yap, dyoiv, eotiv n Téveotg dpaaic, sig qv 
adopiletat trotapod oxicts y pia eeckOy yep 6 xdopos év dpdcet. 

3. <A> Err(t)ypady BiBAtou deuvtépov "EZodoc: gde yap Td yew bev, t())v 
"Epvbpdy diodetioay bdrAacoay, EAOeiv ent Thy Epnuov—Epvbpav dé Aéyel, baat, 
7d aiva—xal yedourba: mxpdv Sdwp. mxpov yap, dyoty, éotl 1d Hdwp 7d peter 
thy Epubpav bdAacoay, Omtep éotiv 6006 THs xaTa Tov Biov yvwoews, <dia> THv 
émimover ddevomevyn xal Tixpdv. 4. otpadev de vd Mwoéws—toutéoti tot 
Aoyou—td Tixpov exelvo ylvetat yAUXU. 

xat Ott TAO’ oUTWS Evel, KOH TavTwY, oT axotoal KATA TOUS ToINTAS 
Aeyovtwv* 


pty wev uéAav <éoxe>, yaraxti dé elxedov &vOoc- 
udAv dé uty xaAgouat Geol: yarendv dé T’ dptacew 
avdpdor ye Ountoiot Geol dé te TavTa ObvavTat. 


16. 1. Apxet, bot, <tO> Aeybev U0 Thy ebvav mpds Emtyvwow THY dAwy 
Tots Exouoww axo(ac) (V)maxoysg: ToUTOU yap, pyatv, 6 yevoduevos Tod xapTot 
bmd THs Kipxns odx amebypiwOy udvoc, AMd xal Tods Hdn TeOnplwuEvouc, TH 
duvapet ypmuevos TOU ToLovTOU xapTrOd, Eis TOV MPHTOV Exeivov, Tov tOLov avTév 
aveTtAace xal dveTUTWoE xal dvexadeoato YapaxTijpa. 2. Matos yap avnp xal 
dyaTrapevos Ud THS happaxtdos exetvys did Tov yakaxtwdn xat Aeiov éxetvov 
xapTov, pyotv, evpioxetat. 
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possesses only these senses while it is being formed in “paradise.” This, he 
says, represents the Law that Moses laid down. In accord with this very 
Law were written each of the books [of the Pentateuch], as the titles reveal. 

2. The first book is Genesis. The title of the book sufficed for the knowl- 
edge of the universe. For this “Genesis,” he says, signifies vision, into which 
one branch of the river is divided. This is because the world was seen by 
vision. 

3. The title of the second book is Exodus, for it was necessary for the 
child, when born, to cross the Red Sea (Red, they say, refers to the blood), 
then come to the desert, and taste bitter water. The water beyond the Red 
Sea is bitter, he says. This water signifies the road of knowledge during 
this life, since it travels through bitter toils. 4. But that bitter water is “con- 
verted” by Moses—that is, the Logos—to become sweet.*? 

These points apply in general for all people, as can be heard from those 
who quote the poets: 


Twas black in root, but its flower like unto milk. 
The gods call it moly. Tis hard to dig up 
For men who are mortal. Yet gods can do all things.* 


16. 1. This passage spoken by the Gentiles suffices for those with an 
obedient ear to gain knowledge of the universe. Only the one who tasted 
this fruit was not made a beast by Kirke. What is more, he used the power 
of this special fruit to mold, stamp, and return to their own former shape 
those who had already been transformed into beasts.*4 2. For through that 
milky and divine fruit, a man is found to be trustworthy and loved by that 
witch.°° 


Chrysippos, SVF 2.827, 836; Stobaios, Ecl. 1.50.27 (Wachsmuth and Hense, 1:476) 
(Theology, 100 n. 53). 

52. Exod 15:22-25 LXX. The function of speech (Adyos) is dealt with below in 
Ref. 6.16.3; cf. 6.10.2. The presence of “speech” indicates that the book of Exodus cor- 
responds to the sense of hearing, a point now absent in the text. 

53. Homer, Od. 10.304-306. On moly, see Hugo Rahner, Griechische Mythen in 
christlicher Deutung (Ziirich: Rhein, 1957), 232-83. On the use of Homer, see Droge, 
“Homeric Exegesis,” 318. 

54. The hero in view here is Odysseus (Homer, Od. 10.308-399). The verbs 
employed recall molding from image to likeness (Ref. 6.14.5-6). 

55. Those with true knowledge are not seduced by the world (Kirke) to live 
according to their beastly drives and instincts. The fruit image is explained below in 
Ref, 6.16.5-6. 
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Agvitixov duolws TO tpitov BiBAtov, dmtep Eotiv yn Codpnots <xal> avaTtvon. 
Guctdv yap éott xal mpoahoptiv Grov éexeivo TO BiBAlov: dmrov dé éott Oucia, 
douy TIS edwdlas ATO TH Buatas did THv OuLlapdtwr yivetat TEpl Hv evwodlav 
dodpyoty eiva(t) d(ox<t>p)lov. 

3. AptOuol To TetTaptov THY BiBAtwy: yetiow A€yet, STt0(v) (A)oyos Evepyet* 
dud yap Td AaAciv mdvta apiOudy ta&e x(a)Acitar. 

Aeutepovoutov O& pyatv, goth mpds THY aby Tod TeMAacLEVOU TraLdiou 
yeypaumevov. 4. doen yap n adn Ta Und Thy AMwy aicljcewy dpalévta 
Gryotca avaxeharciodtar xai BeBatot, cxAnpov H yAloypov, 7 Gepuov <7 
puxpdv> doxipdoaca, obtws TO TEuMTOV BiBAtov Tot vduou avaxedaralwots 
OT! THY TPO aAVTOD ypahevtwy TecoUpwY. 

5. Tldvta obv, pyot, te dyévuyta éotw ev nui duvduer, odx evepyeta, ws 7 
YPALUATixh <A> nH yewuetpiny. ev odv TUxy TOU Adyou tot meoojxovtos xal 
didacxarlas, [nat] otpadjcetat td mxpdv cig yAuUxd—toutéotiy «ai CiBdvar 
cic Opemava xai ai udyatpat cis dpotpa»—, odx ota dyupa xat EvAa, th 
yevvaeva Trupl, aMd xapmrds TéAELOG eFerxovicpevos, ws Eyy, loos xal Gpotos 
TH &yewytw xat depavtw duvduel. 6. éav dE welvy O(E)vdpov udvov, xapTrov uN 
moody é&erxovicuevor, ddbaviletat. «éyyts yap Tou», dyatv, «y a&ivy Tapa tds 
Olas tot dévdpou- trav dévdpov», dyot, «uy mo1odv xapmdv xaddv éxxdrteTat 
xal sig TIP BaMetar». 

17. 1. "Eotw ody xatd tov Linwva td paxdpiov xal dpbaptov éxeivo 
év Tavtl xexpumpevov duvduel, ovx évepysia, Step eotly 6 EoTwS oTHS 
oTyoduevos EoTws dvw év TH ayevvytw duvduel, oTas xaTW ev TH Poy Thy 
dddtwv, év eixdvt yevvyfetc, otyodpevos dvw Tapa THY uaxapiav amépavtov 
dUvamy, ev eexovicbh. 2. tpeis yap, byoty, eiolv Eoréites, xal dvev tod tpets 
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Similarly, Leviticus (the third book) refers to the sense of smell and 
respiration. This is because that whole book concerns sacrifices and 
offerings. Wherever there is a sacrifice, a pleasant odor from the sacrifice 
arises from the incense offerings. The sense of smell is the judge of this 
pleasant odor.*° 

3. Numbers is the fourth book. It means taste, wherever the spoken word 
is active. It is called this because we speak everything in numerical order.°’ 

Deuteronomy was written, he says, for the fully formed child’s sense of 
touch. 4. Just as the sense of touch, by handling what is seen by the other 
senses, sums them up and confirms them—judging whether something is 
hard or sticky, hot or cold—so also the fifth book of the Law is the summa- 
tion of the four written before it. 

5. Therefore, all the unborn realities are in us in potentiality, not in 
actuality, like the skill of grammar or geometry. So if one encounters apt 
speech and instruction, the bitter will turn to sweet—that is, “the spears 
will turn to sickles and the swords into plows.’** There will not be chaff and 
wood (things born for fire) but fruit mature and formed according to the 
model, as I said—equal and like unto the Unborn and Infinite Power. 6. But 
if it remains a tree only, not producing fully formed fruit, it is done away 
with. “For the axe is near,’ he says, “to the roots of the tree. Every tree,’ he 
says, “not producing good fruit is cut down and thrown into the fire.”°? 


THE DIVINE SPARK WITHIN. 17. 1. There is, then, according to Simon, that 
blessed and incorruptible reality hidden in every human being—in poten- 
tiality, not in actuality—which is the One Who Stood, Stands, and Will 
Stand. He stood above in the Unborn Power. He stands below in the flow 
of waters, born in an image. He will stand above alongside the blessed 
Infinite Power, if made in the likeness.°° 2. Accordingly, there are three 


56. “Judge” translates doxiwtov, Marcovich’s conjectural emendation of P’s 6...tov 
(comparing Longinus, Subl. 32.5: yAdooav dé yedoews doxiutov [“the tongue is the judge 
of taste”]). 

57. There may bea play on words here between dpi§udiv and év pu8udc (“in rhythm”). 

58. Isa 2:4 (cited in the reverse order as it stands in the LXX). 

59. Cf. Matt 3:10 par. 

60. The divine element in human beings has three phases: preexistence in the 
Unborn Power, embodiment in nature/matter (the “waters”) below, and future resto- 
ration to the Godhead when conformed to the Infinite Power. God appears in three 
phases: in an eternal state of stability, a current state of becoming, and a state of final 
perfection. These three states are expressed temporally by the perfect, aorist, and 
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civat éotétas aidivas od xoopettar 6 dyévyntos, 6 xat’ adtods éml tot Sdatos 
hepduevoc, 0 xab’ duoiwow avameTAaopevos TEAELOs Emtou(pav)ios, <d> KAT’ 
ovdeulav émivorav evdeeotepos TIS dyewtou duvawews (ye)vwpevos. totit’ 
got 0 A€youaw: 


éy@ xal ov ev" 
<TO> TIPO Euod ov, 
TO METH OE EW. 


3. alty, byotv, éotl dbvapis ula, dinpnuevy dvw xdtw, adtyy yevviioa, 
adtyy avfouca, adthy Cytotoa, adthy evpioxovoa, adtiis untyp ovoa, abt 
MATH, AdTHS adeAGH, adbTHo abluyos, adtic Ouyatnp, avtijc vids, uNtnp, 
matyp, &v obo: pila tév Srwv. 


4, Kal tt, byotv, amd Tupos H apxN THs yeverews EoT! THY yevrwwpevey, 
TOLOVTOV KATAVOEL TIVA TPOTOV. TAVTWY CowY yeveris EoTLY, ATO TUPOS H APY 
THS emiOuplas THs yevecews ylvetat Toryapotv Tupotcbar To emiOuuelv Tic 
uetaBAntiis yevecews dvoudlertat. 

5. €v de dv, 10 TUp tpoTa(s <o>TpE)hetat vo oTpEdeTat yap, byotv, ev 
TH avdpl 76 aiwa—xal bepudy xal Eavddv ws mip tumovuevov—eic omrépua, ev 
d& TH yuvaixt td adtd Todt aiwa cic yada xal yivetar h Tod kppevos TpoTy 
yéveots, 7 O& THs bmrcias ToT Tpohy TH Yevwapieve. atty, dyotv, éotiv “i 
droytvy poupata ) orpepopevy guddavety my 6d0v tod EdAov THs Cais. 6 
orpepera yap TO aiya alc omepiot xa yaehar xa ylvetat yn Ovvayis adty matHp 
xal UAT, oTOPa THY ywouevwry xat adkyotc Thy TpEehopévwy, ampoaderfs, 
avtapxns. 

urdacetat dé, dyat, To EVAov THS Cwhe did tHe otpehowevys bAoyiv(ys) 


€-. 9. 


poudatac, ws cipyxaper,  Odvapic H E(Bd)dun, } && avtiic, y mavta gyouca, 
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standing aeons, he says, and apart from these three, the Unborn One is 
not ordered. He (in their view) is the one hovering upon the waters and 
formed according to the likeness. He is perfect, heavenly, and inferior to 
the Unborn Power in no conceivable way. This is what they say: 


I and you are one. 
What is before me is you. 
What is after you is I.°! 


3. This, he says, is the single power, divided above and below, giving 
birth to itself, increasing itself, seeking itself, finding itself, being mother of 
itself, father of itself, sister of itself, partner of itself, daughter of itself, son 
of itself, mother and father, yet one—the root of the universe. 


THE FLAMING SWORD: FIRE AS SOURCE OF BIRTH. 4. Moreover, he claims 
that the source of generation for those who are born is from fire. What 
he means is this. For all those to whom generation is allotted, the source 
of the desire for generation comes from fire. Accordingly, the desire for 
changeable generation is called “burning? 

5. Although it is one, the fire is turned in two ways. In the man, the 
blood is turned, he says, into semen (characterized, like fire, by heat and 
a whitish color). In the woman, however, the same blood is turned into 
milk. Accordingly, the “turning” in the male becomes generation, whereas 
the “turning” in the female becomes nourishment for the offspring. This 
process, he says, is referred to in the scriptural verse: “the flaming sword 
that turns to guard the way of the tree of life.’°? 6. The blood turns to semen 
and milk, and this power itself becomes father and mother, the sowing of 
what is generated and growth for what is nourished. It needs nothing and 
is self-sufficient. 

The tree of life is guarded, he says, by the flaming sword that turns, as 
I mentioned. This flaming sword is the Seventh Power, self-derived, con- 


future participles of iatyut: God has stood, stands in the present moment, and will 
stand. There is no distinction drawn between this dynamic God as he evolves in the 
cosmos and as he evolves within the human self. The two forms of God can and must 
identify with each other. 

61. Cf. PGM VIIL36; XIII.795; Corp. herm. 5.11; Iren., Haer. 1.13.3; Clem. Alex., 
Strom. 2.6.25.2; Epiph., Pan. 26.3.1; Pist. Soph. 96 (Schmidt, 226-33). 

62. Cf. 1 Cor 7:9. 

63. Gen 3:24 LXX. 
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taining everything, and situated within the six powers. 7. If the flaming 
sword is not turned, that good tree will be corrupted and destroyed.“ But 
if the fire turns into semen and milk, the one situated in these potentially, 
when he encounters apt speech and the place of the Lord in which speech 
is born,® will be vastly enlarged and grow. Though beginning as from the 
tiniest spark, he will become an infinite and unchanging power, attaining 
the infinite and unchanging aeon, no longer subject to generation. 


APPLICATION TO SIMON. 18. 1. So, in accordance with this account, every- 
one agrees that Simon became a god to fools—just like that Libyan 
Apsethos. Simon, though born and able to suffer when he was in potenti- 
ality, became unable to suffer and unborn when he was formed according 
to the likeness.®” Thus becoming perfect, he departed from the first two 
powers (namely, heaven and earth).® 


EXCERPT FROM THE GREAT DECLARATION. 2. Simon explicitly speaks about 
this in his Declaration as follows: 


To you, then, I speak what I speak and write what I write—this 
very writing. There are two offshoots of all the aeons, having nei- 
ther beginning nor end. They are from a single root or power, 
namely, invisible and incomprehensible Silence. 

3. One of these appears above: a Great Power, Mind of the uni- 
verse, pervading all things, and male. The other is below: Thought, 
who is magnificent, female, and generates all things. Hence they 
correspond to each other and form a pair. In the intervening space, 


64. The “good tree” is the tree of life, who is also the “new shoot” or human (Ref. 
6.10.1). See further Abramowski, Drei, 33. 

65. Apparently the Lord’s mouth (cf. Ref. 6.10.2 above). 

66. The generation or growth produced by the cosmic fire and likened to the burn- 
ing of sexual desire is needed to achieve the final birthless and deathless state. Genera- 
tion is made possible by the semen of males, and growth by the milk in females. The 
principle of generation is identified with the Seventh Power, allegorically likened to 
the ever-turning (i.e., ever-generating) sword of fire in Gen 3:25. See further Frickel, 
Apophasis, 198-201. 

67. Kat &yéwytos (“and unborn’) is Marcovich’s emendation of P’s éx ye(v)vytot 
(“from the born one”). Cf. Justin, 1 Apol. 25.2; Athenagoras, Leg. 8.2; 10.1. 

68. Heaven and earth, as the place of generation, are no longer appropriate for 
one unborn. 
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they exhibit an immeasurable expanse of air, which has neither 
beginning nor end. 

4. In this air, the Father upholds all things and nourishes those 
beings that have beginning and end. He is the One Who Stood, 
Who Stands, Who Will Stand. He is an androgynous power as is 
right for the infinite preexisting power having neither beginning 
nor end and existing in unity. 

From this power, the Thought in the unity came forth and became 
two. 5. (Now the Father was one, for having her in himself, he was 
alone. Although he preexisted, he is still not “first” He became a 
second deity when he appeared to himself from himself.7! Neither 
was he called “Father” before she called him “father.”) 6. Since, then, 
he himself, having advanced from himself, manifested to himself 
his own Thought, so also the Thought who appeared did not make 
him.”? But when she saw him, she hid the Father in herself—that 
is, his power—thus there is an androgynous power and Thought. 
Thus they correspond to each other. This is because power does 
not at all differ from Thought; they are one. Power is discovered 
from things above, while Thought is discovered from things below. 
7. It works the same way with what is manifested from them. 
Though one, they are discovered to be two. The androgynous one 
contains the female in himself. So also there is Mind in Thought. 
They are inseparable. Although one, they are discovered to be two. 


SIMON AND HELEN. 19. 1. These are the things that Simon invented, distort- 
ing by his arbitrary interpretation not only the writings of Moses but also 
those of the poets. For in fact, he allegorizes the wooden horse, the figure 
of Helen with her torch, and a host of other things about which he, trans- 
ferring to himself and his “Thought,” speaks volumes. 

2. Thought is supposedly the wandering sheep. She, always taking up 
residence in women, disturbed the powers in the cosmos on account of her 
unsurpassable beauty. Thus the Trojan War happened because of her, since 


69. Cf. Ref. 6.13.1. Mind and Thought are identified with Heaven and Earth, thus 
in between them (as a result of their separation) there is a great expanse of air. 

70. One cannot be “first” if there is no second. 

71. Aristotle, Metaph. 12.9, 1074b34: AUtov dpa voet (“He thinks himself”). 

72. P reads ) havetoa emtvoia v obx enoinoev. Conjectured here for v is avtév, which 
appears in the next clause. Marcovich proposes votv (“Mind”). Earlier editors read 
émtvoiay as one word or simply delete the v (e.g., Wendland). 
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Thought dwelled in the woman who became the Helen of that time. In this 
way, when all the authorities claimed her, she stirred up faction and war 
among the nations in which she appeared. 3. So also Stesichoros, when he 
reviled her in his verses, was struck blind. But when he repented, he wrote 
his “palinodes” (in which he praised her) and regained his sight. 

She, after transmigrating under the control of angels and the lower 
authorities (who also, he says, made the world), later took her place at a 
brothel in Tyre (a city of Phoenicia). 4. She it was whom Simon found 
when he descended. He claimed that he had come to search for his first 
Thought, to free her from her chains. After he redeemed her, he took her 
around with him, alleging that this was the lost sheep. Meanwhile, he called 
himself “the Power above all things.””? But the liar was in love with this girl 
called “Helen””4 Accordingly, he bought and possessed her. Since he was 
ashamed before his disciples, he concocted this tale. 

5. The Simonians, for their part, are imitators of Simon the deceiver 
and magician, and they perform the same works. ‘They irrationally claim 
that it is necessary to have intercourse by virtue of their maxim: “all soil 
is soil, and it does not matter where he sows, except that he sows.” In fact, 
they even congratulate themselves with regard to perverse intercourse, 
calling it “perfect love.” They use this slogan: “The holy welded to what is 
holy will be made holy.” To be sure, they are not controlled by any supposed 
vice, since they have been “redeemed”!”° 

Having redeemed Helen, Simon provided salvation to human beings 
in the same manner: through his own knowledge. 6. Since the angels mis- 
managed the world on account of their lust to rule, he said that he arrived 
for its rectification. He transformed and assimilated himself to the rulers, 
authorities, and angels. He appeared to be human but was not human. He 
seemed to suffer in Judea, although he suffered nothing. But after appear- 
ing in Judea as Son, and in Samaria as Father, and among the rest of the 
nations as the Holy Spirit, he allowed himself to be called by whatever 
name people wish to call him.” 

7. Now the prophets, inspired by the angels who made the world, 
spoke their prophecies. Accordingly, those loyal to Simon and Helen pay 
no attention to them up to the present time. They do whatever they want as 


73. Cf. Acts 8:10 (Samaritans call Simon the great Power). 

74. Vudpds (“liar”) is an emendation for P’s puxpdc (“cold [one]”). 

75. Accusations of licentiousness and sexual immortality are heresiological topoi 
(e.g., Clem. Alex., Strom. 3.4.30.1-2; Epiph., Pan. 26.4). 

76. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.23.1 (end). 
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“free” persons. They claim that they are saved by his grace, and that there is 
no cause of judgment for future wrongs. 8. This is because there is nothing 
evil by nature, but only by imposition. For the angels who made the world, 
he says, imposed whatever they wanted, aiming to enslave those who listen 
to their brand of teachings. But Simonians say that after their own people 
are redeemed, [the angels] will destroy the world.” 


“MAGIC.” 20. 1. The disciples of this man perform feats of magic and use 
enchantments, philters, and love charms. Moreover, they send off the so- 
called “dream-sending demons” to terrorize whoever they want. In fact, 
they employ as a regular practice so-called “assistants.’”® 

They possess a statue of Simon in the form of Zeus, and Helen in the 
form of Athena. They worship these statues, calling the one “Lord,” the other 
“Lady.” 2. Ifsomeone, catching sight of the statues of Simon and Helen, calls 
them “Simon and Helen, he is cast out as one ignorant of the mysteries.” 

This Simon, as he was deceiving many by his magic arts in Samaria, was 
refuted by the apostles.8° When he was laid under a curse, as it is written in 
Acts, he despaired and later attempted the same activities. Even at Rome, 
where he moved, he was at loggerheads with the apostles. Peter opposed 
him many times, since he was deceiving most people by magic arts.®! 


SIMON’S DEATH. 3. In the end, this Simon went to Gitta, sat down under a 
plane tree, and taught. Finally, since he was close to being refuted due to 
the long delay of time, he said that if he was buried alive he would rise on 
the third day. So, ordering a trench to be dug, he bid his disciples to bury 
him. They did what he commanded. There he remains till now—since he 
was not the Christ. 

4. This is the man, and this is the myth of Simon! From it, Valenti- 
nus took his starting points, referring to it with different terminology. For 
all agree that the aeons of Valentinus—namely, Mind, Truth, Word, Life, 
Human, and Church—are the six roots of Simon: Mind, Thought, Voice, 
Name, Reasoning, and Conception. 


77. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.23.3. 

78. Cf. Tert., Praescr. 33.12: Simonianae autem magiae disciplina angelis serviens 
(“The discipline of Simonian magic is in the service of angels”). 

79. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.23.4; Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 2.13.6. 

80. Acts 8:20-24. 

81. Acts Pet. 8-32 (NTApoc 2:298-313). 
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<@o>avtws tatita a <mapa> IIveaydpou AaBwv xal TrAdtwvog Ovarevtivos 
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But since it seems to me that I have adequately presented Simon's 
mythmaking, let us see what Valentinus too declares. 


REVIEW OF PYTHAGORAS AND PLATO 


21. 1. The heresy of Valentinus has a Pythagorean and Platonic basis. 
Even Plato in the Timaios entirely modeled himself on Pythagoras (and 
accordingly Timaios is himself his Pythagorean guest).*? So it seems right 
to begin with a few words, by way of reminder, about the basic points of 
Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy, and then to declare the teachings 
of Valentinus. 2. Even if the teachings of Pythagoras and Plato are also 
contained in the books I previously elaborated,®° still I think it not unrea- 
sonable now to summarily call to mind the chief points of their doctrines 
in order to foster easy recognition of Valentinus’s views by means of closer 
juxtaposition and comparison.* 3. Some of these teachings were long ago 
taken from the Egyptians and adapted to a Greek audience. From these 
adapters, Valentinus received his teachings. Denying that he received the 
teachings from them, he tried to establish his own doctrine. In fact, he dis- 
membered their teachings, calling them by the terms and numbers distinc- 
tive to him and defining them by his own standards. He did so in order to 
concoct a motley Hellenic heresy, inconsistent and alien to Christ. 

22. 1. The basis of Plato’s Timaios is Egyptian wisdom. It is from there 
that Solon taught the Greeks the content of the world’s origin and destruc- 
tion, employing an ancient and prophetic maxim, as Plato says, that the 
Greeks are “young children” and know nothing about the ancient theol- 
ogy.®° 2. So, in order for us to follow Valentinus’s arguments, I will now 
present beforehand what Pythagoras of Samos touts (with that silence so 
praised by the Greeks!) in his philosophy.®* Then, likewise, I will present 
Valentinus’s teachings—swiped from Pythagoras and Plato—which, in his 


82. Plato, Tim. 19e-20a; Iamblichos, Vit. Pyth. 267; further testimonies in Timaios, 
DK 49. 

83. Ref. 1.2; 1.19; 4.51. 

84. Marcovich replaces P’s xat duolas with ouot xat (here: “and”). Equally feasible 
is Wendland’s suggestion of xal duolwy (“closer assessment and comparison of what are 
virtually the same things”). 

85. Plato, Tim. 21c-22b. XdAwy (“Solon”) is an emendation for P’s coAowdiv (“Solo- 
mon’). See further Udo Reinhold Jeck, Platonica Orientalia: Aufdeckung einer philoso- 
phischen Tradition (Frankfurt: Klostermann, 2004), 23-42. 

86. “Silence” (aty%s) is an emendation for P’s yij¢ (“earth”). Cf. Ref. 1.2.3, 16, 18. 
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ceuvoroyay avatibyat Xpiotd xal mpd tol Xpiotod 7H Tlatpt tév drwy xat 
Diy}, TH ovvelevypevy TH [latpl. 


23. 1. [lvOaydpacg totvuy apyny tv chwy ayevvytov amedyvato Thy 
yovdda, yevuntyy de THY dudda xat TavTas TOUS AAMous ap\Ouods. xal TH¢ wev 
duddos matépa dyolv civar thy povdda, mavtwy dé THY yevvayevwy unTépa 
dudda, yevvnthy yevvyntév: xal Zapdtas 6 Tvbaydpou diddcxados éxdret 1d 
uev Ev TaTEpa, TH OE OVO UNTEPA. 

2. (y)eyevyntar yotv éx ev novddos duds xatd tov IIubaydpay, xat gorw 
A wev yovas dppev xal mpwrn, y de duds OFAv. Tapd Tic duddoc dé TAAL, 
ws 6 Tlubaydpas Aéyet, <yivetar> y Tela xat of edekiic dprbuol eye Tov 
déxa. 3. totitov yap olde udvov TéActov dpiOudy Tlvbaydpas, tov déxa tov yap 
Evdexa xat dwoexa Mpocbyxny xat emavamTodicpoy Tio Oexcdoc, ovx &Mov TIvds 
apibnod yeveow [TO mpootiWépnevor]. 

mavta d& cwmata oTeped && dowudtwy yevva: Thy Te yap TwudTwY xal 
dowpdtwv duot otowyeiov eival dyow xal dpyyv td onuetov, 6 gotw dpepéc. 
ylvet(at) 64, dyotv, éx onuetov ypauyn xal émiddveta dé fusion sig Babos 
oTEpEedv Upeotyxe, rol, cHua. 4. Bev xal dpxos Tis ott Tog Iluoayopixots 7 
THY TeCodpwY oTOLYElwY CULdwvia duvdovat d’ obTws 


val ud TOV dueTéoa xehare Tapaddvta TeTPAxTUY, 
THY devdou hicews O(Comn)ar’ Exoucav. 


ZOTl Yap H TETPAXTUS THY hucIxdy xal oTEpEdy TwWUAaTWY aPYH, WS H MOVES 
THY vonToV. 5. dtt dé xal H TeTPAXTYS yevvd, hyol, Tov TEAELOV ApLOUdy, ws ev 
TOIs voyTois, Tov dexa, iddoxovol ots: ci apEduevos dpiOuetv Ayer Tg Ott 
Ev, xal emiéper Ovo, éerta duolws tpia, Eoovtar tadta EE mpdc dé ToUToIs Ett 
téoaupa, éotat [duotwe] Td mv dena’ Td yap Ev, Ovo, Tia, TEecoupa yiveta(t) 
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grandiloquence, Valentinus attributes to Christ, and—before Christ—to 
the “Father of the universe,” and to “Silence,” to whom the Father is hitched! 


GENERATION THROUGH NUMBER. 23. 1. Pythagoras, then, announced that 
the first principle of the universe is the unborn Monad. The Dyad and 
all the other numbers are generated. Moreover, he says that the Monad 
is the Father of the Dyad, and that the Dyad is the mother of all gener- 
ated beings, as one generated produces those generated. (Actually, Zaratas 
the teacher of Pythagoras already called the number one “Father,” and the 
number two “Mother.’)®” 

2. Thus the Dyad is born from the Monad, according to Pythagoras, 
and the Monad is male and primary, whereas the Dyad is female. The num- 
bers three to ten arise, in turn, from the Dyad, as Pythagoras says.** 3. It 
is the number ten that Pythagoras deems the only perfect number.®? For 
eleven and twelve are an addition and a reiteration of the decad, and gen- 
eration arises from no other number. 

The decad produces every solid body from incorporeal elements. The 
indivisible point is the building block and source of both corporeal and 
incorporeal entities. A point gives rise to a line, and a line to a plane. When 
a plane becomes three-dimensional, a solid body is formed.®? 4. Therefore 
there is even an oath among Pythagoreans consisting of the harmony of the 
four elements. They swear as follows: 


Yea, by him who delivered to our mind the Tetraktys, 
Source possessing the roots of ever-flowing nature.*! 


This is because the Tetraktys is the source of physical and solid bodies, as 
the Monad is of intelligible realities. 5. They teach, he says, that the Tetrak- 
tys also produces the perfect number ten (as among intelligible realities). 
It does so in this way: if someone, beginning to count, says “one,” then 
adds two, then three, then finally we will have six. If to these he adds four, 
the total will be ten (for 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 = 10, the perfect number). Thus the 


87. In Ref. 1.2.12, Zaratas teaches that the Father is light and the Mother darkness. 
Cf. Plutarch, An. procr. 1012e. 

88. See the number theory in Ref. 1.2.6-8; 4.51.4-6. 

89. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.19. 

90. Cf. Ref. 4.51.2-3; Sext. Emp., Math. 3.19-21; 7.99-100; Pyr. 3.154. 

91. For the oath, see Ref. 1.2.9; 4.51.7; 6.34.1, with notes. 
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dexa, 6 TEAELOS dptOudc. ottTWS, dol, xaTa MdvTa (€)ulLROATO H TETPAXTUS 
THY vontyy wovdda, TéAELOV api(A)udv yevvijoat duvnbetoar. 


24. 1. Avo obv xatd tov TTubayédpay cial xdcpor eis wév vontés, S¢ Bxer THY 
uovdda dpyny, cic d& alofytéc tovtou dé gott <dpyyn y> TetTpaxTUs, Exouon 
ita, THY <uiav xepatay», dpiOuov TéAEtov. xal ott xaTa Tous Ilubayopixous 
TO 1, y ula xEpala, MPWTY Xal xUPLWTATH xal T(H)v vonTéY ovata, vonTHS xal 
aicbytis AauBavoyéy. <j 0 Zoti> cupPeByxdta yévy dowpata éwéa, & 
yupls iver THs odatas ob SUvaTat 2. moldy xat Moody xal mpd¢ TL xal Tot xal 
(m)d(t)e xal xeiobor xal eyew xal moretv xal m(d)oxewv. gotw odv éwéa Th 
cupBeByxdta TH odota, ois cuvapiOuoupevy exer TOv TEAELOV dpiOudy, Tov déxc. 

3. Ard(m)ep Stnpnuévov tot mavtdc, we eimouev, ig vontov xat aicOyrov 
xdoguLov, ExouEv xal Hucis amo Tod voytot Tov Adyov, va TH Adyw THY Tay 
VvoyTav xal dowuaTwv xal Oelwv emoTTevwuev ovciav. 

aicOjces dé, byotv, éxouev mévte—dodpyow, Opaciv, axoyv, yedow 
xal ddyv—, ev alc t&v aicbytév épydueba eis yriow. xal ottw, dyotv, 
éotl Otnonuevos aicbytds and tot vontod xdcuov. 4. xai Sti Exomev yvwcews 
dpyavov mpds Exadtepov avtév, évtedOev xatavoduer. ovdEv, hyoi, THv vonTév 
ywortoy uty Sbvatat yeveobat OV aicbycews. exetvo yap «<obte dbbadpds eldev 
ote ots Hxoucev» ob’ Zyvw, yal, Tav dMwv aicdycewy oladyticody. 5. 000” 
av Taw TH Adyw cig yrdow Thy aicbytHv ody oldv Te EABEIY Tivos, AMA det 
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Tetraktys, he says, imitated in every way the intelligible Monad, since it 
was able to produce the perfect number. 


TWO WORLDS: INTELLIGIBLE AND PERCEPTIBLE. 24. 1. Now there are two 
worlds according to Pythagoras: the one intelligible, whose source is the 
Monad; and the other sensible, whose source is the Tetraktys, which pos- 
sesses the iota, or “single horn,’ as a perfect number.® In fact, according 
to the Pythagoreans, the iota—the single horn—is the primal and supreme 
substance of intelligible realities and can be apprehended in an intelligible 
and in a perceptible way.”? With it there are nine incidental incorporeal 
categories that cannot exist apart from substance.*4 2. They are quality, 
quantity, relation, location, time, situation, possession, activity, and pas- 
sivity. So there are nine incidental qualities belonging to substance, which, 
when added up, amount to the perfect number ten. 

3. Thus when we divide the universe, as I said, into an intelligible and 
perceptible world, we too possess reason from the intelligible, so that by 
reason we can behold the substance of intelligible, incorporeal, and divine 
realities. 

We have five senses as well, he says—namely, smell, sight, hearing, 
taste, and touch. By these senses, we arrive at knowledge of perceptible 
things. In this way, he says, the perceptible world is divided from the intel- 
ligible. 4. We also have an organ for knowing both worlds, as we under- 
stand from the following fact. Nothing, he says, of the intelligible realities 
can be known by us through sense perception. For “neither eye has seen 
nor ear heard it,’ nor, he says, have any of the other senses whatsoever.” 5. 
Neither, in turn, can someone come to knowledge of perceptible realities 
by reason. Rather, we must look at what is white, and taste what is sweet, 


92. Marcovich added apy (here: “source’). 

93. The “single horn” of the iota (1) is mentioned in Matt 5:18. Irenaeus indi- 
cates that Ptolemy the Valentinian used this passage and pointed to a correspondence 
between the numerical value of the letter iota (ten) and ten particular aeons (Haer. 
1.3.2). See further Francois L. M. M. Sagnard, La gnose valentinienne et la témoignage 
de saint Irénée (Paris: J. Vrin, 1947), 337-48. The iota as a symbol is especially impor- 
tant for Monoimos in Ref. 8.12.6. 

94. Marcovich adds i 0’ gott (“With it there are”). 

95. Cf. this adaptation of Aristotle's categories with Ref. 1.20.1; 8.14.9. 

96. Cf. the note on this saying in Ref. 5.24.1 (Justin). 
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Ott Aeuxdy Eotw idetv, xal yedoarbat dt yAv(x)v, xat Sti <Mdtxdv 7 SVonYov> 
dxovoavtas eidévat (x)al et Tr Tév doudy got evddes H andEéc, dadprcews 
Zpyov, ov Adyov. 6. WaavTws dE Exel Kal TH THs Adis oxANpdY yap H anaddv, 
i Sepudv H Wuypdv oby oidv Té got dxovcavta<c> eidéval, AMA yap thy 
TOLOUTWY ETL xplats H Ady. 

Tovtwy ottws udeotyxdtwy 7 diaxdcpyats Thy yeyovdtwy xal ywvonevwy 
apiountixds ywouevy Sewpeitat. 7. dv yap tedmov amd wovddos dpEduevo(t) 
xata mpocbyxyy (du)ddwy 7 tpiddwy xal tév EFFo aBbpoiLouevwy dprOudy 
&y tT ototyya Tolotuev ugyiotov apiOuot, eita médw and tot xatd [thy] 
obvOeow abpoicbevtos ddatpécet Tivi xal avaTrodloud Avow Thy cUverTWTWY 
apiOuntixds épyatoueba. 


4 \ b \ la 2 lat \ nD nD 

25. 1. otw yal xai Tov xdopov dpibuntind ti xal wovaind deoud 

I x \ I \ Ul \ I \ me \ 

dedeuevov emitdce xal avéoe, xai mpocbyxn xal adatpécer del xat did 

Tavtos Adiadbopov huAayOFvat. toryapotv xal mepl tH¢ diapovijs tot xdanou 
anopatvovtat Tolovtov tiva TedmTov ot Iueayoptxot: 


y yap xal mepos Hv, xal <y’> €o<ce>Tal, oVdE TOT’, oitw 
n yep pos Y, 7 , » OW, 
TOUTWY AUpoTepwr xEv<E>WoETal AoTETOS aiwy. 


2. tlwy dé TobTwY; Tot velxous xal TH¢ HiAlas. dmepydletar dE adtois 7 
hiria &pbaptov <xal> aidtov tov xdcpov, ws Urovootow—éott yap y ovcia 
wal 6 xdouos Ev—, TO dé veixog OlacTa wal dladeper xal Moa TeELpetat 
xatadiaipody Tov xdcpov Totty. 3. Womep et tis dplOunTtixds THY UUpIdda Eis 
xiAiddas xal Exatovtddas xal dexddac, xal dpaxyny eis dBoAovds xal xodpavtas 
ULXPOUS KATAXEPUATIONS TEUVEL, OUTW TO vEelxos THY OvClav ToD xdcuOU, yal, 
teuvel eis Ca, puta, ueTaMa xal TH ToUTOIS TAapAaTANTIA. 

Kal EOTL THS yEevecews THY yevouevwy TaVTWY KAT’ AvTOUS JnuLoupyds TO 
veixos: 9 0 ad diria, émtpometouca xal mpovoouyevn tot mavtdc, ta uevy 
nal sig TO Ev, <Ta> diypynueva xal tot mavtd> ameoTAcHEva ouvdryouca xat 
eEdyouca tod Blov, cuvayet xal mpootiOyor TH ave, iva pévy xal gota Ev. 
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and know what is musical or cacophonous by hearing it.?” And whether 
something has a fragrant or displeasing odor is the task not of our rational 
faculty to decide but our sense of smell. 6. The same applies for the sense of 
touch. For what is hard or soft, or hot or cold, one cannot know by hearing. 
Rather, touch is the judge of such things. 

Such being the case, we observe that the ordering of things past and 
present occurs numerically. 7. Just as we make one great system of num- 
bers when starting from the number one and proceeding by addition to 
two, three, and all the other numbers added together, so in turn by sub- 
tracting from the combined total and retracing our steps, we numerically 
produce a division of combined numbers. 


COSMIC HARMONY AND PERMANENCE. 25. 1. In this way, he claims, the 
cosmos is bound together with an arithmetical and musical bond. It is 
always and everywhere preserved incorruptible by tension and relaxation, 
addition and subtraction. Therefore the Pythagoreans proclaim the follow- 
ing about the permanence of the cosmos: 


Indeed it existed in former times and will exist; nor, I ween, 
Will endless time be deprived of these two.”8 


2. Of which two does he speak? Strife and Love. Their principle of Love 
makes the world incorruptible and eternal, as they suppose—for being 
and the world are one. Strife, in contrast, pulls apart, divides, and many 
times tries to make the world fracture in pieces. 3. Just as if someone arith- 
metically divides ten thousand into thousands, hundreds, and tens, and a 
drachma into obols and quadrantes, so also Strife divides the substance of 
the world, he says, into animals, plants, metals, and the like. 

Accordingly, for them, Strife is the Artificer of generation for all gener- 
ated beings. Love, in turn, administers and cares for the universe so that it 
abides. By bringing together the bits and pieces of the universe, and lead- 
ing them forth from [their time of] life, it brings together and adds to the 
universe so that it can abide and remain one in time to come. 


Noy 


97. Marcovich emends P’s dixatov } ddwxov (“just or unjust”) to @dixdv 7 dbanyov 
(“musical or cacophonous”). 
98. Empedokles, DK 31 B16, also quoted in Ref. 7.29.10. 
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4. od mavcetat ovv ote TO veixos TOV xdcuov diatpoty, odtE H IAla TH 
diypynueva TH xdoum Mpoovéwovoa. <toi>avty Tig EotIv, WS Eo(Ix)E, KATH 
Tludaydpav y tod xdopov dia<p>ovy. 


Agyet 0& TIubaydpac eivar droppwyddas tot HA(Hou tods dotépas, xal tes 
Wuyas tav Cow amd tH dotpwv hé(p)ecOar. evar dé abtas Ountas uev, Stav 
aow év TH cwpati—olovel éyxnatopwpuypevas [ws] ev Tadw—, aviotacbar 
de xal yivec8ar dbavadtous, dtav THY cwudtwy amodvedaw. dbev 6 TAdtwv 
épwtyfels Ud Tivos TL EoTt HiAogodia, Ey’ ywplauos WuxHs amo cwpatos. 


r \ r Nn L r \ \ 2 ° 
26. 1. TIlu8aydpou xal tovtw Tay Adywy yevourevos rabytys <xal> év otc 
héyet xai OV aivyudatwy [xat torodtwy Adywy]: 


ex THS tins €dv anodnuAs, uN emiotpedou ei de uj, Epivwec Aixys 
emlxoupol Te WETEAEVTOVTAL, 


idtny xaddv 7d cHua, Epwwiac dé ta ThOy. 2. €dv otv, dyotv, amodyufe, 
Touteotiy ey eképyy éx TOO cHUaATOS, UN avTOD dvtimoLod: éav dE dvTiTOIoN, 
mdAw ce Ta maby xabeipSovcw cic chua. civar ykp ovto t&v Wuxdv 
UETEVOWLAaATWOL vouCovaIY, WS xal 6 "EumedoxAts mubayoptfwy A€yet. 3. det 
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4. Thus there will be no ceasing, either of Strife dividing the world or of 
Love allotting the divided bits to the world. Such is the permanence of the 
world, it seems, imagined by Pythagoras.” 


THE SOUL. Pythagoras says that stars are pieces broken off from the sun, 
and that the souls of living beings are brought down from the stars.!0° 
Souls are mortal when they are in the body—as it were buried deep in a 
tomb—but rise and become immortal when freed from bodies.'°! Hence 
Plato, when asked by someone, “What is philosophy?” replied, “The sepa- 
ration of the soul from body,”!© 


PYTHAGOREAN RIDDLES. 26. 1. Plato was a disciple of Pythagoras’s doctrines, 
those spoken both plainly and in riddles. 


If you go abroad from your house, do not turn back. Otherwise, 
the Furies, allies of Justice, will pursue you.! 


He calls the body “your house,” and violent emotions “the Furies.” 2. So if, 
he says, you go abroad (that is, if you depart from the body), do not seek it 
again. If you seek it, once again these emotions will lock you up in the body. 
(This is because these thinkers believe in a transmigration of soul—as also 


99. The preceding (Ref. 6.25.1-4) in fact represents the thought of Empedokles, 
whom our author placed in the Pythagorean succession (Ref. 1.3). “Permanence” (Stazovy) 
is Marcovich’s emendation of P’s diavoyy (“distribution/division’). For this description of 
cosmogony, see Ref. 7.29.8-12 (where Empedokles is compared with Markion). 

100. Cf. Plato, Tim. 41d; Cicero, Rep. 6.15; Pliny, Nat. 2.95 (human souls as star 
fragments). 

101. Cf. Philolaos, DK 44 B14; Plato, Crat. 400c (both quoted in Clem. Alex., 
Strom. 3.3.16.3-17.1); Plato, Gorg. 493a; Ref. 5.8.22-23 (Naassenes). Plato’s teaching is 
considered to be the teaching of Pythagoras. But Plato’ teaching has undergone modi- 
fication (cf. Ref. 1.2.11; 1.19.10-13). 

102. Actually this is Plato's definition of death. Philosophy is the practice of death 
(uédeTtn Tod Oavatot). See Plato, Phaed. 64c; 66a; Gorg. 524b. 

103. This seems to be a combination of a traditional saying of Pythagoras (“do not 
return ...”) with a saying of Herakleitos (“the Furies ...”). Cf. Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 42; 
Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.18; [Plutarch], Lib. ed. 12f; Plutarch, Numa 14; Athenaios, Deipn. 
10, 452e, with Herakleitos, DK 22 B94 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, $52). The sayings 
are also combined in Iamblichos, Protr. 21.14: amodyudv tig oixn<e>tas wn emiotpédov. 
"Epives yap WeTepyovtat. 
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yap, bya, tas hiAnddvous uvac, ws 6 TAdtwv A€yet, édv ev dvOpwrrov mabe 

la \ v4 \ lf I \ w 2 A I 2 
yevouevat uy dirocodyawot, did mavtwy Cow xat putdv éOetv madd els 
avopwmivoy oHuar xal éav uev hirogopy(a)yn xata TO avTO TPC, ei¢ THY TOU 

la bla t > A a2 * \ 4 m 2 \ \ b I 
cuvvomou dotpou puaw avedbeiv, eav dé uy hirocodyoy, TaAw em Ta adTA. 
dtvacbat obv dyot mote THY Wuyny xal Bunty yevéodat, éav dnd THv ’Epiwwwv 
XPATHTAL—TovtEeott Tay TAbGv—, xal aldvatov, éav tag Epiwviic expvyy, a 
éoTl <Ta> TaOn. 

27. 1. AM érel xal Ta oxotewds Umd Tod IIuoayopou Aeyoueva m(p)O¢ 
tous wabytas dv trocuuBdrAwy évyp<y>peba Aéyetv, doxet xat Tév Etépwv 
drouvyobFvat, did Td xal Tovs aipeotdpyas TOLOUTH TIVL TPOMW ETIXEXELDNXEVAL 
ouiAsiv dv mocuuBdrAwy, xai toto otx idiwy, aM Tlvbayopeiwy 
TAgovextyoavtas Aoywy. 

2. didoxer otv 6 Mubaydpas tobs pabytas AEywv- 


Tov OTPWLATOOETUOY Ofjcov. 


émMel <w¢> of ddoimopetvy weMovtes cic dépua decnotct Ta iudtia avtdv 
(m)pd¢ Etormactay tic 6500, otws Etolnous eivar HAE Tods wab(n)Ta(<s), «ws 
nal’ Exdotyy ottyrny To bavdtou epeotyxévat wEMovtos undev Exovtas Tév 
uaby<ud>twy évdecs. 3. didmep & aveeyuys dua TH huepav yeveoOar edidacxe 
diaxereverbar avtois tovs [luayopetous «decuevetv Tov otTpwuaTddecpLor», 
TOUTEOTIV ETOLLOUS Elva Mpd¢ Bdvatov. 


Tltp payatpy un oxddeve 
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Empedokles, speaking like a Pythagorean, affirms.!*) 3. It is necessary, he 
claims, for pleasure-loving souls, as Plato says—if they are caught up by 
human affections and do not live a philosophical life—that they return to a 
human body after passing through every sort of animal and plant.!° Yet if 
they live the philosophical life in the same way three times, they rise to the 
nature of their kindred star. If they do not live philosophically, they return 
again to the same circumstances.!° Thus it is possible, he says, for the soul 
at some point to become mortal if it is dominated by the Furies (that is, 
violent emotions), but also immortal if it flees them. 

27. 1. But since I have begun to discourse on what Pythagoras spoke 
obscurely to his disciples through hidden symbols, it is right to recall the 
others as well, since the leading heretics have also endeavored to converse 
in this manner through hidden symbols (and they did not even use their 
own but exploited Pythagorean maxims).!°” 

2. Pythagoras teaches his disciples, saying, 


Bind up the clothes sack.!°° 


This is because, just as those intending to go on a journey bind up their 
clothes into leather sacks to be ready on the road, so also he wants his stu- 
dents to be ready so that at any moment when death threatens to overtake 
them, they may not lack his teachings. 3. Thus he taught the Pythagoreans 
that at dawn they must necessarily exhort themselves to “bind the clothes 
sack”—that is, be ready for death. 


Do not stir a fire with a sword! 


104. Empedokles, DK 31 B117, quoted in Ref. 1.3.2. 

105. Plato, Phaed. 81a—b; Herodotos, Hist. 2.123. 

106. Plato, Phaedr. 248e-249c (transmigration); Tim. 42b (kindred star); cf. Ref. 
1.19.10-13 (summary of Plato's philosophy). 

107. On the Pythagorean maxims (akousmata), see DK 58 C1-6 (Pythagorean 
School); Burkert, Lore, 166-92. Clement of Alexandria provides a Christian interpreta- 
tion of many Pythagorean sayings in Strom. 5.5. 

108. See the form of this saying in Porphyry at Stobaios, Ecl. 1.49.59 (Wachsmuth 
and Hense, 1:445); Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.17; Iamblichos, Protr. 21.29; Plutarch, Quaest. 
conv. 727c; 728b; Clem. Alex., Strom. 5.5.27.7-8. 

109. See the form of this saying in Iamblichos, Protr. 21.8; Vit. Pyth. 227; Diog. L., 
Vit. phil. 8.18; Athenaios, Deipn. 10, 452d; Plutarch, Quaest. rom. 281a; Is. Os. 10 (Mor. 
354e); [Plutarch], Lib. ed. 12e; Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 42; Lucian, Vera hist. 2.28. 
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means do not provoke a person already angry (for such a person is like fire, 
and speech like a sword). 


4. Do not step over a broom!!° 
means do not despise a small thing. 
Do not plant a palm tree in a house 


means do not foster contentiousness within a household, for the palm tree 
is a symbol of quarrel and disagreement.!!! 


Do not eat from a stool 
means do not practice a vulgar profession so that you might not be a slave 
to a decaying body, but make your living from words.!” For it is possible 
for you both to nourish the body and to improve the soul. 


5. Do not bite from a whole loaf 


means do not diminish your possessions, but live off your income, and 
preserve your wealth as a whole loaf. 


Do not eat beans 


means do not accept a civic office (for the ruling offices were allotted by 
beans during his time).1!% 

28. 1. These things and things of this ilk the Pythagoreans say. By mim- 
icking them, the heretics suppose that they speak marvels to their audience. 


PYTHAGOREAN COSMOGONY. Pythagorean teaching states that the Sun, the 
great “geometer-arithmetician,’ is the Artificer of all generated beings. It is 


110. See the form of this saying in Plutarch, Quaest. rom. 290e; Quaest. conv. 727c 
(@vyév); Iamblichos, Protr. 21.13; Vit. Pyth. 186; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.17-18; Athenaios, 
Deipn. 452d; Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 42; Clem. Alex., Strom. 5.5.30.1 (Cyév). 

111. Cf. Plutarch, Is. Os. 10 (Mor. 354e). 

112. Cf. Plutarch, Quaest. rom. 290e; Is. Os. 10 (Mor. 354e). 

113. Cf. Iamblichos, Protr. 21.37; [Plutarch], Lib. ed. 12f; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.17, 
34; Ref. 1.2.14-15 with Marcovich, “Pythagorica,” 29-39. 
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fixed as a center point in the whole cosmos, just as the soul, as Plato says, 
is fixed in the body.!!* The sun is made up of fire and soul, while the earth 
is a body.!!5 2. “Apart from fire there can be nothing visible; nor can any- 
thing be touched without some measure of solidity—and there is nothing 
solid without earth. Hence God” crafted the body of the universe “from 
fire, earth, and air, and he set it in the center.’!'6 

The Sun, he says, applies arithmetic and geometry to the world in the 
following sort of way. 3. The perceptible world (about which I make the 
present observations) is one. The Sun, since he was an expert in number 
and geometry, divided it into twelve portions. These are the names of the 
portions: Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagit- 
tarius, Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pisces. 

4, Again, he divided the twelve portions into thirty, which are the days 
of the month. In turn, he divides each of the thirty portions into sixty min- 
utes, and each of the minutes into minutiae still more minute.!!” And he 
does this forever without ceasing, adding together from the divided units 
to make a year. Again, he divides and splits the sum to produce a world 
both vast and immortal.!'8 


VALENTINUS 
29. 1. Such, to run through the chief points, is the established doctrine 


of Pythagoras and Plato. It is from this doctrine—not from the Gospels— 
that Valentinus pieced together his own heresy, as I will show.!!? He ought 


114. Cf. Plato, Symp. 218a (thy xapdiav yap % Wuxyy [“the heart or the soul”]); 
Origen, Comm. Jo. 6.38 (td Hyeuovixev ... xaTX TAS ypahac ev TH xapdla TUyxdvov 
[“according to scripture, the governing faculty is in the heart”]); Corp. herm. 16.5 (Sun 
as Artificer); Chrysippos, SVF 2.879 = Chalkidios, In Tim. 220 (animae principale, pos- 
itum in media sede cordis [“the leading part of the soul is situated in the center of the 
heart”]). Mansfeld believes that here Tim. 39b-c and Resp. 6.509b (the Sun image) have 
been combined (Heresiography, 200 n. 1). 

115. The words dé 7 y¥ (“while the earth’) are Marcovich’s emendation for P’s 
ceAjvy (“moon”). Later we learn that the Valentinian Artificer, made of soul substance 
and fear, is also fiery (Ref. 6.32.7-8). 

116. Cf. Plato, Tim. 31b-32b. 

117. Cf. Ref. 5.13.3-4 (itself an adaptation of Sext. Emp., Math. 5.5); and 6.34.3 
(Aerta Aettéiv). 

118. Cf. Plato, Resp. 516b (the sun provides the seasons and the years); Plutarch, 
Quaest. plat. 1007d-e (with reference to Herakleitos). 

119. Valentinus is perhaps the most famous Christian intellectual of the early 
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rightly to be considered, not a Christian, but a Pythagorean and Platonist. 
So then, Valentinus, Herakleon, Ptolemy, and their entire school—being 
the disciples of Pythagoras and Plato—laid down their own doctrines by 
parroting the leading figures in arithmetic.!”° 


VALENTINIAN THEOGONY AND COSMOGONY. 2. They also have a Monad as 
the first principle of the universe, who is unborn, incorruptible, incom- 
prehensible, inconceivable, productive, and the cause of generation for all 
generated beings. This aforementioned Monad they call “Father.” 

3. But one discovers a profound disagreement among them. For 
some of them—so that the doctrine of Valentinus might be through and 
through a pure Pythagoreanism—suppose that the Father is not female, 


second century CE, although only nine genuine fragments from his works survive. He 
came to Rome in the late 130s and stayed there at least fifteen years. See further Peter 
Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus: Christians at Rome in the First Two Centuries, ed. 
Marshall Johnson, trans. Michael Steinhauser (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2003), 292-318; 
Ismo Dunderberg, “Valentinus,’ in A Companion to Second-Century Christian “Her- 
etics,” ed. Antti Marjanen and Petri Luomanen, VCSup 76 (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 64-99. 
Scholars debate Valentinus’s original teachings, with some opting for a Platoniz- 
ing biblical exegete and others for a gnostic theologian (see, respectively, Christoph 
Markschies, Valentinus Gnosticus: Untersuchungen zur valentinianischen Gnosis mit 
einem Kommentar zu den Fragmenten Valentins, WUNT 65 [Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1992], 388-407; Einar Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed: The Church of the “Valentin- 
ians,” NHMS 60 [Leiden: Brill, 2006], 417-92). Our author presents him as essentially 
Pythagorean (cf. Filastrius, Haer. 38.1: Valentinus ... Pythagoricus), and such influ- 
ence should not be discounted (Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 269-94). What our author 
presents of “Valentinus’s” thought, however, is an amalgam of what later Valentinians 
taught. See further Koschorke, Ketzerbekampfung, 14-17. 

120. The following report (Ref. 6.29.2-36.4) adapts Iren., Haer. 1.1.1-7.5. Our 
author's report (called system “B” by R. A. Lipsius, “Valentinus und seine Schule,” 
Jahrbiicher fiir protestantischen Theologie 13 [1887]: 585-658) is typically viewed as 
secondary to that of Irenaeus (system “A”) not only because it is later but because our 
author tends to doctor his sources and is constrained by his method (to connect his 
enemies to peculiar philosophies) (Sagnard, Gnose, 135; Kalvesmaki, Theology, 53-55). 
Sagnard offers a chart comparing the two systems in Gnose, 146-98. See further G. C. 
Stead (“The Valentinian Myth of Sophia,’ JTS 20 [1969]: 75-104 [77-80]), who notes 
that the monadic deity presented by our author is more congenial to “the Jewish and 
Christian God” (80). It is widely held that Iren., Haer. 1-11, treats the system of Ptol- 
emy the Valentinian. Both Ptolemy and Herakleon have just been mentioned (Ref 
6.29.1). See further Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 200-204. For other reports of Valentin- 
ian cosmogony, see Clem. Alex., Exc. 43.2-65.2; Tert., Val. 7-35; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. 
haer. 4; Epiph., Pan. 31.2.4-8.1. 
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has no consort, and is alone. But others, thinking it impossible that the 
birth of any generated beings at all come solely from a male, are compelled 
to add a consort to the Father of the universe to make him a Father. This 
consort is Silence.!! 

4. But about Silence, and the question about whether she is or is not 
ever his consort, let them battle it out amongst themselves! For the pres- 
ent I—preserving the Pythagorean first principle as one substance, with- 
out consort, not female, and needing nothing—will note in my discourse 
whatever this group teaches.!?? 


THE SELF-DIFFERENTIATION OF THE MONAD. 5. There was a time, we can be 
sure, when there was nothing at all born. The Father was alone, unborn, 
outside of space and time, without a counselor; and there was no other 
substance that could possibly be conceived of in any way.!*° Yes, he was 
alone, solitary—as they say—and resting in himself alone. But since he 
was productive, he decided at some point to generate and emanate the 
most beautiful and perfect thing that he had in himself. For he was not 
fond of solitariness, since he was entirely love.!*4 But love is not love unless 
the beloved exists. 6. So the solitary Father emanated her (the Dyad). She 
is Mind and Truth, and she became the Mistress, Source, and Mother of all 
aeons enumerated by them in the Fullness. 

7. When Mind (in addition to Truth) was emanated from the Father—a 
productive being from a productive being—Mind, imitating his Father, ema- 
nated Word and Life. Word and Life then emanated Human and Church.!”° 

Now Mind and Truth, when they saw Word and Life, their own off- 
spring, productive productions, gave thanks to the Father of the universe 


121. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.11.5; 1.2.4; Tert., Val. 34. 

122. There was a similar difference of opinion among the Pythagoreans in that 
some taught an ultimate Monad, while others an ultimate Dyad (Sext. Emp., Math. 
10.270, 282). See further Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 270-79, 284-88, 291-94. Kalves- 
maki charges our author with grossly oversimplifying the complexity of the Valentin- 
ian position, since there were in fact four ways that they conceived of the state of the 
first aeon. “His oversimplification is intentional.... He sets out to make the Valentin- 
ians followers of Pythagoras, so he isolates the monadic strain” (Theology, 55). 

123. For lack of a counselor, see Isa 40:13; Rom 11:34. 

124. See 1 John 4:8, 16 (“God is love”); Iren., Haer. 1.2.2; 4.38.4. On the self-giving 
goodness of God, see Plato, Tim. 29e; Alkinoos, Epit. 10, 12; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 3.72. 

125. The result of the first emanations, as Kalvesmaki notes, is a hebdomad 
(Father, Mind, Truth, Reason, Life, Human, Truth), not Ptolemy’s Ogdoad (Theology, 
53; cf. Iren., Haer. 1.1.1). 
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and brought forth for him a perfect number—ten aeons. 8. Mind and 
Truth, he declares, were not able to bring forth for the Father a number 
more perfect than this. It was necessary, since the Father was perfect, to 
glorify him with a perfect number. Ten is a perfect number since it is the 
first perfect number of those who arose numerically. But the Father is more 
perfect, because he is unborn and alone. Through the first and single cou- 
pling of Mind and Truth, he provided for the emanation of all the roots of 
generated beings. 

30. 1. Now Word himself, together with Life, saw that Mind and Truth 
had glorified the Father of the universe by a perfect number. Consequently, 
he wanted to glorify his own Father and Mother, namely, Mind and Truth. !7° 
2. But since Mind and Truth were born and did not have their Father's per- 
fection—namely, the state of being unborn—Word and Life glorified their 
own Father Mind by an imperfect, and no longer perfect, number. Accord- 
ingly, Word and Life brought forth twelve aeons for Mind and Truth.!”7 3. 
These, then, are, according to Valentinus, the primal roots of the aeons: 


Mind and Truth, 
Word and Life, 
Human and Church. 


Ten are from Mind and Truth; twelve are from Reason and Life. There are 
twenty-eight in all. 4. The names of the ten are: 


Deep!” and Mixture, 
Ageless and Union, 
Self-Grown and Pleasure, 
Unmoved and Blending, 
Only-Born and Blessing. 


126. Our author puts greater emphasis than Irenaeus on the thanksgiving of 
the aeons, who stand in “liturgical relationship” with their begetters (Abramowski, 
“Female Figures,” 148-49). 

127. Kalvesmaki believes that the “relative imperfection of the Dodecad” is a com- 
ment of our author “since there is no indication in any other Valentinian system that 
the number twelve symbolized deficiency” (Theology, 54 n. 79). 

128. P reads Bi8dg (“Depth”), which Bunsen emends to fv6t0¢ to agree with the 
subsequent adjectives in the initial position. 
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ulunoacbat tov Ilatépa xal yevvijoat xal’ Eautyy dixa tot culbyou, iva wndév 
1 epyov Unodeéotepov Tod Ilatpdc cipyaouen. 

dyvootca bt 6 wév dyévvytos tndpywy, dpyy THv CAwy xat pila xal Babos 
wal Bubds, Suvattis ever yervijoat wdvos, yevnty OE ovoa H Lodia xal peta 
TAgtovas yevouevn, THY TOD dyewytov dvvayl od dtvatat eyewv. 8. év LEV 
yap TH dyevntw, dyotv, éott mavta duod, év dé Toig yevytotcs TO wev HAV 
éotiv ovolas mpoPAntixdy, TO dé Appev Lophwtixdy THs Und Tod OHAEw- 
TpoBarouevys ovatac. 
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These are the ten aeons, whom some say were produced by Mind and 
Truth, but others say were produced by Word and Life. 5. Some, more- 
over, say that the twelve were produced by Human and Church, while 
others say that they were produced by Word and Life. They bestow on 
them these names: 


Advocate and Faith, 

Fatherly and Hope, 

Motherly and Love, 

Eternal Mind and Understanding, 
Churchly and Blessedness, 

Will and Wisdom. !?? 


WISDOM. 6. Now when the twelfth of the twelve and youngest of all the 
twenty-eight aeons, a female called “Wisdom,” understood the number 
and the power of the generating aeons, she traced her steps back to the 
depth of the Father and understood that all the other aeons exist as born 
beings and give birth when they couple together, whereas the Father alone 
generated without consort.!°° 7. She wanted to imitate the Father and gen- 
erate by herself apart from her consort, in order to produce a work in no 
way inferior to the Father. 

She did not know that the Father—since he is unborn, the source of 
the universe and its Root, Depth, and Abyss—has the power to gener- 
ate alone, whereas Wisdom, generated and arising after many others, did 
not wield the power of the Unborn."! 8. In the Unborn, he says, are all 
things together, whereas among generated beings, the female is what ema- 
nates substance, and the male gives form to the substance emanated by 
the female. 


129. For the emission of the ten and twelve aeons, see Iren., Haer. 1.1.2. 

130. Cf. this story of Wisdom with Iren., Haer. 1.2.2-4. For Wisdom’s indepen- 
dent activity, see Ap. John (BG 8502.2) 36.16-37.17; Nat. Rulers (NHC II,4) 94.5-15. 
See further George W. Macrae, “The Jewish Background of the Gnostic Sophia Myth,” 
NovT 12 (1970): 86-101 (94-101); Pheme Perkins, “Sophia as Goddess in the Nag 
Hammadi Codices,’ in King, Images of the Feminine, 96-112. 

131. Unlike in Irenaeus, “Wisdom’s fall occurs not because she desires to know the 
Monad, but because she tries to replicate his solitude. She tries, essentially, to become 
a Monad” (Kalvesmaki, Theology, 55). 
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mpoeBarev odv } Lodia todto udvov Snep HOvvato, ovotav duopdov xal 
dxataoxe<va>otov. 9. xal Tord got, dyaiv, 6 A€yet Mwiioycr «h OE yh nv 
dopatos xal axatacxevactog». avTH Eotl, pyoiv, «y ayaly», «y Emroupavios 
‘TepovoaAnu», elo qv emrnyyetAato 6 Geds elowyayety Tovs viovs lopandA, AEywv" 
«eiod&w buds cis yiiv dyaby(v), pgovca<v> wert xal ydra». 

31. 1. Tevonevys otv évtds mAnpwpatos dyvolas xata thy Lodiav xal 
duopdhlas xaTa TO yéev<v>yua To Lodias, OdpuBos eyeveto ev TH TANPWMaTt 
[ot aidives of yevouevor], ott MapaTtAnciws duopha xal ateAH yevyoetat Tov 
aiavev Ta yerrquata, xal hbopa tig xataAnWeTat odx Eis Uaxpav <mavTAC> 
tovs aidivas. 2. xatéduyov odv mavtes ol aidves emt dénow tot TMatpdc, 
iva AuTovpevyy THY Xodiav avanavoy’ exAate yap xal xatwdvpeto emt TH 
yeyev<v>yuev@ vm’ avtijs ExTPHUATI—OUTW yap <avTO> xadotoww. 

éhenoas ovv 6 Tlatyp ta ddxpua tio Lodias xal mpoodekduevos téHv 
aimv(wy) thy dénoty, EmmpoBarety xeAev(EL)—ovd yap adtds, bya, Mpoebarev, 
aMa 6 Notis (x)al y AAnfera—Xpiotov xal Ivedpa aytov cig udpdwow xat 
didpOwow tod extpwuatos, xai mapapublav xat diav(d)ravow tév Tho Dodias 
OTEVAY UY. 

3. xal yivovtat tplaxovta aldves weta tot Xpictod xal tot aytov 
TIvedpatos: twés pév otv adtév tadty elvar béroucr THY TplaxovTdada Tév 
aimvey, Ties O& cuvuTTapyety TH [latpl <Xtyhv> xal ody adtois xatapiOuetobar 
tous cidivas O€(Ao)ucr(v). 
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Thus Wisdom emanated the only thing she could have, an unformed 
and disordered substance.!*? 9. This very point, he says, is what Moses 
refers to: “Now the earth was invisible and disordered.”!*? It is she, he says, 
who is “the good land,’!4 “the heavenly Jerusalem,”!*> into which God 
promised to lead the children of Israel, saying: “I will lead you into a good 
land, flowing with honey and milk?!%¢ 

31. 1. So when ignorance arose in the Fullness because of Wisdom, 
and formlessness because of the offspring of Wisdom, uproar broke out in 
the Fullness. This is because the offspring of the aeons would be born in 
a similarly unformed and imperfect state, and corruption would shortly 
take hold of all of the aeons.!%” 2. So all the aeons rushed to plead with 
the Father, to make Wisdom, who was wild with grief, attain rest. She was 
crying and sobbing over the miscarriage (for so they call it) produced by 
rer, #* 

Then the Father pitied the tears of Wisdom and accepted the plea of 
the aeons. He ordered Mind and Truth to emanate (for he himself, he says, 
does not emanate) Christ and the Holy Spirit for the formation and rec- 
tification of the miscarried offspring, for the comfort of Wisdom, and the 
cessation of her groans.!°? 

3. And so, with the addition of Christ and the Holy Spirit, the aeons 
came to be thirty. (Now some of them want there to be a group of thirty 
aeons in this fashion, while others want Silence to exist together with the 
Father, with the other aeons numbered along with them.)!*° 


132. On the unformed substance, see Iren., Haer. 1.2.3; 1.4.1; 1.8.2 (1 Cor 15:8). 

133. Gen 1:2 LXX; cf. Iren., Haer. 1.18.1; Clem. Alex., Exc. 47.4. 

134. Deut 31:20; cf. Ref. 5.8.30 (Naassenes). 

135. Gal 4:26; Heb 12:22; cf. Ref. 5.7.39 (Naassenes). 

136. Cf. Exod 3:8. 

137. Marcovich replaces P’s moté with mavtag (“all”). 

138. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.2.3. The word éxtpwua is often translated “abortion,” but 
“abortion” in current English usually signifies an artificially terminated pregnancy, not 
the natural expulsion of the unformed child (a miscarriage). There is some ambiguity 
in Greek usage as to whether an éxtpwuc is a living or a dead child. The word also had 
an implicit sense of “monster.” See further J. Munck, “Paulus tamquam abortivus (1 
Cor. 15:8), in New Testament Essays: Studies in Memory of Thomas Walter Manson, ed. 
A. J. B. Higgins (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1959), 180-93. 

139. For the emission of Christ and the Holy Spirit, see Iren., Haer. 1.2.5. 

140. Xtyvv (“Silence”) is Bernay’s emendation of P’s eis y#v (“to earth”). For Silence, 
see Iren., Haer. 1.1.1. 
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4, émmpoBAnfels ov 6 Xpiotds xal Td &yiov Tvedpa tnd tod Nod xal 
nN x Y > I > ie \ bla Nn Nn r \ 
THS (A)AnGelas, evdews TO ExtpwUa TO Auopdov TovTo THs Lodlas wovoyeves 
xal diya cudbyou yeyev<v>ynuevoy dnoywpile tav <dMwv> aiavwy, iva uy 

Brerovtes adTO tapdoowvtat dia THY auopdiar of TéAELOl aidivec. 


5. “Iv obv und’ brug Tois aidict tots TeAElo1g xaTAdavy Tod extpw@patos 
n auopdia, meAw xat 6 Tlatyp emmpobame aidva eva, Tov Xtaupdv O¢ 
yeyevynuevog reyas—ws <éx> ueydAou xal TeAeiou Tatpdc—, el¢ ppoupav 
Kal Yapaxwua THY aiwvwy TpoBEeBAnLEvos, “Opos ylvetat Tod TANpwWuatos, 
exwv evTog Eavtod Tavtas duod Tov¢ Tpldxovta aldvac <toc>otto! yap 
ciow ot mpoBeBAnuevor. 6. xaretrar dé “Opos wév ovtos, St1 adopter amd Tob 
TAnpa(w)atos Ew 70 Votépyua, Metovede dé, ott retevet xal tot Votephuatocs, 
Dtavpos dé, St MEeMHyev axAwwéis xal duetavontus, wo wy ddvacbat udev Tob 
botepnuatos xatayeveobat eyyus THY évTdo¢ TANPWLATOS aiwvwY. 


7. "Ew ovv tot “Opou, toti Xtavpot, toti Metoyéws gotly n xadoupey 

> > x % z a 2 \ ¢ 2 \ r la “ ¢ 4 
nav’ adtovs Oydods, HtI¢ éotiv A extos TAnPwUaToS Lodla: Hv 6 Xpiotd¢ 
2 Mi € \ Nn Nn \ ny x, r 2 la \ > 2 
emimpoBAyfets U0 tol Not xat tH AAnfetac eudpdwoe xal ametpydoato 
TéAgiov aidva, ovdév <t>1 Thy évtds TAnPMUatos yxElpov(a) duv(dau)e(vo)v 
yevéobat. 

2 \ \ I € if ” \ > er y > ” 
8. émeidyn OE reudpwto y Lodia ew, xal ody oldv te Hy <xat’> cov 
\ \ \ 1 og nx \ 2 Nn \ I \ an 

tov Xpiotov xal Td dytov <IIvetua, TO> éx Tod Nods mpoBeBAyuevov xal THs 
Adrfetac, ew tot mAnpwpatos weve, dvédpapev amd tHo ueuophwuevng 6 
Xpiotog xa To dytov [veda mpd¢ tov Noty xal thy AAnfetav, <iv’> evtd¢ Tob 
“Opou 7, Weta TOV drwy aiavey do&dlwv tov Matépa. 
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CHRIST AND THE HOLY SPIRIT. 4. Christ, who was emanated along with the 
Holy Spirit by Mind and Truth, immediately separated the unformed 
miscarriage from the other aeons. This unformed miscarriage is the only 
offspring of Wisdom, and was born apart from a consort. Christ separated 
it from the other aeons so that the perfect aeons might not see it and be 
disturbed on account of its formlessness.!4! 


THE CROSS. 5. In order that the formlessness of the miscarriage might not 
appear in any way to the perfect aeons, the Father once again sent forth a 
single aeon: the Cross. He was born vast in size—as from a vast and perfect 
Father—and was sent forth as a guard and fence of the aeons. He became 
a Boundary of the Fullness, having within himself at once all thirty of the 
aeons (for this is the total of those emanated). 6. He is called “Boundary” 
because he separates off deficiency from the Fullness, “Sharer,” because he 
shares even in deficiency, and “Cross,” since he stands fixed without bend- 
ing and without wavering, so that no deficiency is able to come near the 
aeons inside the Fullness.!4? 


THE WISDOM OUTSIDE. 7. Now outside of Boundary (or Cross, or Sharer) 
is what they call the “Ogdoad,” who is Wisdom outside the Fullness. She it 
was whom Christ, emanated by Mind and Truth, formed and completed as 
a perfect aeon, in no possible way inferior to those inside the Fullness." 

8. Now Wisdom, who was outside, had been formed. Yet it was not 
possible for Christ and the Holy Spirit, as emanations of Mind and Truth, 
to remain outside the Fullness. Thus Christ, along with the Holy Spirit, ran 
from her who was formed back up to Mind and Truth. They ran back to be 
within the Boundary and glorify the Father with the other aeons. 


141. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.2.5.’AMwyv (“other”) is Marcovich’s emendation of P’s dAwy. 
The word duopdiav (here: “formlessness”) also signifies “ugliness.” Einar Thomassen 
(“The Derivation of Matter in Monistic Gnosticism; in Gnosticism and Later Platonism: 
Themes, Figures, and Texts, ed. John D. Turner and Ruth Majercik [Atlanta: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2000], 1-17 [11]) points out that the Neopythagorean Moderatos of 
Gades described his principle of matter (“Quantity”) as duopdov ... xal aoynudtiotov 
(“without form ... and without shape”) (Simplikios, In phys. [Diels, 231,10-11]). The 
word may derive from Plato's description of the Receptacle as dvépatov eidog tT xal 
duopdov (“an invisible and shapeless form, Tim. 51a7). 

142. On Cross, see Iren., Haer. 1.2.4; 1.3.1; Clem. Alex., Exc. 22.4; 42.1; Tert., 
Val. 10. 

143. For the Wisdom outside, see Iren., Haer. 1.3.4. 
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32. 1.’Emel obv pia tis Hv cipy(v)y xal cundwvia Tavtwv THv evtd¢ TA()) 
pwpatos aiwvwv, ed0&(ev) adtoig uy udvoy xata culuylav dedoEaxévar tov 
<B>u<6>6v, dokdoat <dé> xali did mpochopiic xaprév mpetovtwy TH Ilatot. 
mavtes odv nvddxyoav of Tpldxovta aidves Eva mpoBaretv aidva, xowwdv 
tot mAypwmpatos xapmov, tv’ yj <cduBorov> THs <évdtyTos> adtév xal THe 
duoppoavyys xal eionvys. 2. xal povog Ud TavTwy aiwvwy TpoBeBAnuEevos 
tH Tlatpt, ovtds éotw 6 xadotpevos map’ adtois xowwds tot mAnpwpatos 
Kapnos. ta wév ovv évtd¢ mAypwuatos Hv obtws, xal mpoBéBAnto 6 xoLvd¢ 
Tov TAnpwuatos Kapmdc, 6 Incots—totto yap dvoua avtq—, «d apylepeds 
6 wéyac». 

‘H O& &w tod mAnpwuatos Lodia, emilytotca tov Xpioctov tov 
wELop>wxoTa <avTHV> xal TO dytov IIvetua, ev PoPw ueydAw xatéoty 
Ott amroAcita xeywplowevy TOU Lophwaavtos avtTyy xal atyploavtos. 3. xal 
éhumnoy xal év dmopia eyéveto TOMY, AoyiCopevy Tis yv 6 popdwoas, th Td 
cytov IIvetua, mod anHAbe, tis 6 xwAvoas adtous cuuTapeivat, Tis Epbovyce 
Tov xaXov xal waxapiov Jeduatos éxelvou: éml ToUTOIG xabeoTdca Tots Tabet 
TpETETAL ET! Jeno xal ixeteiav Tod amoAIMdvTOS adTHY. 

4. deouevyg od(v ad)ric xatnAeynoev 6 Xpiotds 6 évtds TAnPwLATOS av 
xa(t ot &)Mot mavtes aidives, xal exméutrovaw ew Tot mAnpwpatos Tov xowvdv 
tot TAnpwpatos Kap(m)ov otlvyov tic zw Lodtac xat diophwryy nabdy av 
enabler émilntotica tov Xpiotédv. 

5. Tevouevos otv &&w toti mAnpmyatos Kapmds xal ebpwy adtny ev 
mabect Tos mpwtors TeTPACI—[xat] HoBw xat AUTY xal amopia xal denoet—, 
dtwplwoato ta MAOy adTHS, Stoplodpevos dé Ewpa bti ATroAECOa adTA, aiwvia 
(d)vta xal tHo Lodtas iia, od xadrdv, odd? év mabeow eiva(t) thy Lodtav 
Torovtois—éev Hbw xat AUT dropla ixetela. 6.—Eemolycev odv, WS THAIKODTOS 
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JESUS. 32. 1. Now since there was a single peace and harmony of all the 
aeons within the Fullness, they decided not only to glorify Depth as cou- 
ples but also to glorify him with an offering of fruits appropriate for the 
Father.!“4 So all thirty aeons decided to emanate one aeon, the common 
fruit of the Fullness, so that it might be a symbol of their oneness, unity of 
thought, and peace.!# 2. Consequently, he alone was emanated by all the 
aeons for the Father. He is the one whom they call the “common Fruit of 
the Fullness.” This was the situation within the Fullness when the common 
Fruit of the Fullness, Jesus (as they call him), was emanated as “the great 
High Priest.”!46 

Now the Wisdom outside the Fullness, seeking after the Christ, who 
had formed her, and the Holy Spirit, stood transfixed with terror, since she 
was dying apart from the one who formed her and gave her stability. 3. She 
was grieved and struck with a sense of profound bewilderment, thinking to 
herself, “Who was it that formed me?” “What is the Holy Spirit?” “Where 
did he go?” “Who prevented them from coming to me?” “Who begrudged 
me the beautiful and blessed sight of him?” Transfixed in these wild emo- 
tions, she turned to implore and plead with the one who left her behind.!*” 

4. When she implored, Christ within the Fullness had mercy on her, 
as did all the other aeons. Consequently, they sent outside the Fullness the 
common Fruit of the Fullness as a consort of the Wisdom outside and as a 
corrector of the wild emotions that she felt when she earnestly sought for 
Ghirist.“5 

5. So the Fruit of the Fullness, when he arrived outside the Fullness, 
found her transfixed with four primal negative emotions—fear, grief, 
bewilderment, and longing. He corrected her negative emotions. While he 
was correcting them, he saw that to destroy them was not good, since they 
are eternal and proper to Wisdom—but at the same time it was not good 
that Wisdom be transfixed by such emotions (namely, fear, grief, bewilder- 
ment, and longing). 6. Thus he—being so great an aeon and an offspring 


144. “Depth” represents tov Bu8dv, Marcovich’s emendation of P’s tov vidv. “The 
Son” could conceivably refer to Mind (cf. Iren., Haer. 1.1.1). Wendland proposes tov 
matépa (“the Father”). 

145. DvuBorov (“symbol”) is an addition of Marcovich. Marcovich, following 
Bernay, emends P’s vedtyto¢ (“newness/youth”) to evotytos (“oneness”). 

146. For the emission of Jesus, see Iren., Haer. 1.2.6; Clem. Alex., Exc. 23.2. For 
Jesus as “great High Priest,” see Heb 4:14. 

147. On Wisdom’s frenzied emotions, see Iren., Haer. 1.4.1. 

148. Cf. Clem. Alex., Exc. 29.2. 
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aiwyv xal mavtds tol TAnpwWUATOS Exyovos, ExoTHvat TA MAOH an’ avTic, 
Kal ETolnoev avTA UToTTATAS ovaias. xal TOV LEV HoBov PuxIxyY emoinoev 
<ovciav> [éméupiav], thy dé AUmyy bAxyy, THY dé amoplav datwdvev? THY 
de éemotpodys <émibuuiav> xal dénow xal ixetetav <xal> <émdv>odov xal 
uetavoray [xai] ddvauty Puxixhs odciac, rig xarctrar deEid. 

7. 6 Onutoupyos and tot pdBov. tot’ gotw 6 Aéyel, Hyotv, H ypady: 

> \ r 4 r il4 lf b) % ny lod 4 n B f 

«apyy Todtas PoBos xuplou». alTH yap apyy THY THo Lodias Malay: ehoBnOy 
yap, cita cur oy, eita yndpyce, xat obtws ent Sénow xal ixetelav xatepuyev. 
v \ I r ¢ \ > rd nN \ \ bd € > > ny 2 | 
Zot! O& TUPWONS, dyaty, H PuXIXy Obata’ xadeitat de xal Toros bn’ adtéy, xal 
‘EBdouds, xal «radatds thy yuepGv». xal oa toiatita Agyouct mepl tod Geod, 
tatita elvar tod W<vy>ixod, dv dyow eivat toh xdcpou Syutoupydy. 8. éott oy 

I r r % oe lod a e 7 nD b) I % 
mupwdns, AEyel, byol, xat Mwiiatce: «xuvptoc 6 Ged¢ cov mip got pAgyov xal 
KATAVAAITKXOY»* Kal yap TOUTO oUTWS yeypadbar OéreL. 

dit Oe tig Eott, Hyotv, y dUvayis Tot mupdc: Zot yap Top Tapddyov, 
xat(ac)BecbFvat wn duvdpevov <...> 

xata totto tolvuy Td wépos Bunty [Tis] éotw h Wuxy, weodtys TIS oboa 
9. dot yap EBdouas xal xatdmavots UmoxaTw yap éott THS Orydoddos, Srrov 
éotly y Vodia n wenophwyevy xal 6 xowds Tot TAnpwmatos Kaprioc, vtEepavw 
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of the entire Fullness—made her negative emotions depart from her and 
made them underlying substances. He made fear an animate substance, 
grief a material substance, and bewilderment the substance of demons. 
Finally, he made her yearning for return—her imploring, pleading, turn- 
ing back, and her change of heart—a power of animate substance called 
“the right hand”! 


THE ARTIFICER. 7. The Artificer is produced from fear. This, he says, is what 
the scripture means: “The beginning of Wisdom is the Lord’s fear.”!° It is 
this that is the beginning of Wisdom’s wild emotions. For she was afraid, 
then grieved, then bewildered, and so rushed to implore and plead. He 
says that animate substance is fiery.!5! They call it “Place” and “Hebdo- 
mad” and “Ancient of Days.’!** Whatever kinds of titles the scriptures use 
for God are characteristic of the animate one, whom he says is the Arti- 
ficer of the world. 8. He claims, in addition, that Moses calls him fiery: 
“The Lord your God is a fire burning and consuming” (this is his arbitrary 
interpretation of the passage).!°? 

The power of the fire is twofold, he says.!>4 It is a fire devouring all, 
unable to be extinguished.!°5 

In this respect, then, the soul is mortal, being a sort of mediator, since it 
is a hebdomad and rest. 9. It is below the Ogdoad, where Wisdom, who was 
formed, and the common Fruit of the Fullness dwell; but it is above matter, 


149. ’Emotpodis émiOuuiav is Marcovich’s emendation of P’s émotpoyy (“return/ 
conversion’) based on Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.7 (PG 83:357a). Emdvodov (here: “turn- 
ing back”) is Marcovich’s emendation of P’s 60é6v (“path/road”). On the creation of the 
various substances, see Iren., Haer. 1.4.5; 1.5.1, 4; Clem. Alex., Exc. 45.1-47.2. 

150. Ps 110:10 LXX; Prov 1:7; 9:10; cf. Ref. 7.26.2 (“Basileides”). The passage 
should perhaps be read (or at least understood): “The beginning of the Lord is the fear 
of Wisdom.” 

151. Cf. Clem. Alex., Exc. 38.1. 

152. “Place” (D119) isa common rabbinic circumlocution for God. See also Clem. 
Alex., Exc. 34.1-2; 37; 38.1, 3; 39; 59.2. For the Artificer as “Hebdomad, see Iren., 
Haer. 1.5.2, 4. For “Ancient of Days,’ see Dan 7:9; cf. Hipp., Comm. Dan. 4.11.2. 

153. Deut 4:24; cf. Exod 24:17; Ref. 6.9.3 (“Simon”). In accordance with these bib- 
lical passages, the creator god is often said to be fiery in nature. See, e.g., Ref. 7.38.1 
(Apelles); 8.9.7 (Doketai). 

154. For the twofold nature of fire, see Clem. Alex., Ecl. 26.3—-4; Ref. 6.9.5 (“Simon”). 

155. For fire devouring all, see Ref. 6.9.9 (“Simon”). Scholars suspect a lacuna at 
the end of this sentence. 
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dE TH¢ UAns, N<c> éott Snutoupyds. édv eLouoww6H tois dvw, tH Oydodd, 
2 Lr San A \ 3 2 V9 r or 2 r rT iG \ 
A(O)avatos éyéveto xal ABev cig THY Oydodda, FTI Eotl, dyotv, <IepovoaAnu 
érroupdvios»* édv d& eZouowwlh tH Ay, toutéott toi¢ mabeot tots vAtxoic, 
hbapty gotat xat amwAeto. 

33. 1. ‘Qomep obdv THs Wuxixic odctas 7 mpwtyn xal ueyloty ddvapic 
yéyovev <6 Onutoupyds, > einwv <tot Ilatpdc, ottwe tio vAIKyg ovatas 6> 
diaBoros, «6 dpywy Tob xdcuov TovToU», TH¢ dé THY daludvwy odciac—*frIc 
éotly éx tHS amopiac—é BeeAeBovr. 

¢ td my 2 \ ae) I 2 n a ne I > \ 

A Uodia dvwbev amd tis Oydoddos évepyodoa Ews tHo EBdouddos. oddév 
oidev, Agyouaww, 6 Snwioupyds GAws, AM’ Zotw dvous xal uwpds xat’ adtous, 
xal Th mpaocel  epydletat ovx oldev. dyvoodvtr dé abt 6 t1 Oy motel, 1 Lodia 
evypynoe Tavta xal evicyuce, xal exelung evepyovons avTos WeTo ad’ ExvTod 
Toleiv Thy xtiow Tod xdcuoVv. Sbev HpEato Aye: «éyw 6 Oedc, xal TAHY éuod 
eds odx EoTIY». 


34. 1. "Eotw ody 4 xatk Odbarevtivoy tetpaxts, «nny [Tio] devdou 
dicews pilauat’ gxyovoa,» xal y Lodia, ad’ Ho y xtiong y puywey xal dun 
ouveotynxe viv. xarcitar dé ) wev Lodia mretua, 6 dé Inutoupyds Wuyy, 6 
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which the Artificer rules.!°° Now if it is assimilated to the things above, to 
the Ogdoad, it becomes immortal and enters the Ogdoad, which is, he says, 
“the heavenly Jerusalem.” But if it is assimilated to matter (that is, to mate- 
rial affections), it will be susceptible to corruption and destroyed.!°” 

33. 1. Just as the Artificer, image of the Father, is the first and great- 
est power of animate substance, so also the devil came to be the first and 
greatest power of material substance.!°* He is “the ruler of this world, 
made of demonic substance—a substance produced from bewilderment.!°? 
He is Beelzebul.!© 

The Wisdom above has her sphere of activity extending from the 
Ogdoad to the Hebdomad. This is because, as they say, the Artificer knows 
nothing at all. In their view, he is mindless and stupid, not knowing what 
he performs or produces. Through him who is himself ignorant of what he 
does, Wisdom performs and has control over all things. Although it is she 
who performs the work, he supposed that he makes the structure of the 
world from himself. On this basis, he began to claim: “I am God, and apart 
from me there is no other!”!* 

34, 1. This is Valentinus’s Tetraktys: “the fount possessing the roots 
of ever-flowing nature”!!© And this is Wisdom, from whom the animate 
and material creation now exists. Wisdom is also called “spirit, the Arti- 
ficer is also called “soul,” the devil is also called “the ruler of this world,’ 


156. Duncker and Schneidewin emend ¥ in P to 7. 

157. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.6.1; 7.1, 5; Ptolemy, Flor., in Epiph., Pan. 33.7.4; Herakleon, 
frag. 40 (Brooke); Clem. Alex., Strom. 4.13.90.3. 

158. This line has been heavily emended by Marcovich. He adds: 6 dyutoupydc 
[“the Artificer”], » ... tod [latpdg [“of the Father”], otws tig vAtnys ovatas 6 [“so also 
the (devil) ... of material substance”]. P indicates that the devil became the image of 
animate substance, which most scholars have found intolerable. For the Artificer, see 
Clem. Alex., Strom. 4.13.90.2; Exc. 47.2-3; cf. Iren., Haer. 1.5.1 (where the Artificer 
preserves the image of the only-born Son). 

159. For the “ruler of this world,’ see John 12:31; 14:30; 16:11. 

160. For “Beelzebul? see Matt 12:24; Luke 11:15. 

161. Isa 45:5; 46:9; cf. Deut 4:35; 32:39; Iren., Haer. 1.5.4; Clem. Alex., Exc. 49.1. 
This arrogant claim of the Artificer appears often in gnostic sources (e.g., Ap. John 
[NHC IL,1] 11.20-21; 13.8-9; Nat. Rulers [NHC II,4] 86.30; 94.22-23). 

162. Cf. Ref. 1.2.9; 4.51.7; 6.23.4. Irenaeus, in his discussion of the Valentinians, 
had already made the connection to the Tetraktys (Haer. 1.1.1; 2.14.6). See further 
Sagnard, Gnose, 334-57. 
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dia Borog dé «6 dpywy Tot xdcuou», BeeACeBovA «6 tév datrdvow». tattd 
ot & A€éyouat. 


2. ett TMpog TovToIG, aplOuntixny TMolovmEevol THY Tacav avTiv 
didacxaNlav, ws TpoEitov, (Tov)¢ évtdo¢g TANPWEATOS aidivas TpL(d)xovTA TAAL 
émimpoBeB<A>yxévat avtois xa(T)’ dvaroytav aidvas d&Mous, iv’ yj TO TAnpwya 
év apiOud tedelw cuvnOpoiopevor. 3. wo yap of [Iubayopixot dtetrov gic dwoexa 
xal Tpidxovta xal EEyxovta, xal Aenta Aemtév elow éxetvois, <w¢> dedHAwTaL, 
oUTws OvTOL Ta evTds TANPwWLATOS UTOdLaLpotat(v). Hmrodinpytat OE xal Th ev TH 
‘Oydoddt, xal mpoBePAyxacw h Lodia, Ht1¢ éotl «uHtnp Tavtwv THY GOvTw» 
Kav’ avtovs, xai 6 xolvds Too MAnpwuatocs Kapros EBdounxovta Adyo<u><¢, 
oltives iow cyyedot emoupaviot, MoAttevdmevot ev «lepovcaAnu TH dvw, TH ev 
odpavoic» 4. atty yap éott, Iepovoadny y ew Xodia, xat 6 vyudlos adr 6 
xowwos Tod TAnpwatos Kapmoc. 

TlpogBare xal 6 dyutoupyos uxac ality yap <éotw h dUvapis> ovata 
WuySv. obtds got nat’ adtods ABpa<d>p xal tatita tot ABpacw th Téxva. 

éx Tic LAuxFc ovatas obv xat SiaBoruers Errolnoev 6 Snmoupyds Tais Puxais 
Ta TwuaTa. 5. TOUT EoTL TO eipnuevov' «xal EmAacev 6 Beds TOV dvOpwrrov, 
yotv amd ths yiis AaBav, xal evedvoncen cic td mpdcwnov adtod mvoyy Cwhs- 
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and Beelzebul is also called “the ruler of the demons.”!°? This is what they 
declare! !®4 


FURTHER DIFFERENTIATION: ANGELS AND SOULS. 2. In addition, so as to 
make every bit of their teaching arithmetical (as I said above), the thirty 
aeons inside the Fullness again emanated for themselves, by analogy, 
other aeons, to make the Fullness add up to a perfect number. 3. For as 
the Pythagoreans divide the world into twelve, thirty, and sixty parts—and 
have even more minute units of minute units (as has been shown)—s0 also 
these people subdivide the beings inside the Fullness.!® The beings in the 
Ogdoad are also divided. Wisdom, who is—according to them—“Mother 
of all the living,” emanated, together with the common Fruit of the Full- 
ness, seventy rational minds, who are heavenly angels, living their lives in 
“the Jerusalem above, which is in heaven.” 4. This Jerusalem is the Wisdom 
outside, and her bridegroom is the common Fruit of the Fullness.!°° 

The Artificer also emanated souls (for this Power is the substance of 
souls).!®” In their view, he is Abraham, and these souls are the children 
of Abraham. !8 

Then out of material and devilish substance, the Artificer made bodies 
for the souls. 5. This is the scriptural proof: “And God molded the human 
being, taking dust from the earth, and he breathed into his face the breath 


163. For Wisdom as “spirit” (tvetuc), see Ref. 6.35.3 (Wisdom descends on Mary 
as Holy Spirit); 36.4 (Wisdom is called “Holy Spirit”; similarly Iren., Haer. 1.4.1). For 
the devil-cosmocrator, see John 12:31. 

164. The author's application of the Tetraktys (Wisdom, Artificer, devil, Beelze- 
bul) is in stark contrast to Iren., Haer. 1.1.1. See further Alt, “Hippolytos,” 100. 

165. . Cf. Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 4 (Ptolemy and Secundus add more aeons to 
Valentinus’s original thirty). 

166. The meeting of “bride and groom” is described in Iren., Haer. 1.4.5; and 
their consummation in Haer. 1.7.1. For nuptial imagery, see John 3:29; Rev 21:2. For 
Wisdom as Mother of all the living, see Gen 3:20 (where the designation is applied 
to Eve). Genesis 3:20 is also interpreted in Ref. 5.7.39 (Naassenes); 5.16.13 (Peratai); 
Iren., Haer. 1.30.1 (Ophites); Ap. John (BG 8502.2) 60.16-19; Nat. Rulers (NHC II,4) 
89.15-17. Seventy is a biblical number indicating completion (e.g., Gen 46:27; Exod 
15:27; Num 11:16; Luke 10:1). 

167. Marcovich supplies éotw 4 SUvapic (“Power is”). 

168. On the children of Abraham as the elect, see John 8:39; Gal 3:6-18; 4:1—7; 
Rom 4:13-25. 
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xal éyéveto 6 dvOpwmos eis Wuxyy Coa». ovtds éott xat’ abtods «d gow 
dvopwmos», 6 Wuxixes, €v TH TWUATL KATOIXBY TH VAIKG, 6 got VAIKds, 
hbaptic, terEiws Ex TH¢ taBoAtxFs ovotac TeTAATPEVOS. 

6. got: JE ottos 6 DAixds AvOpwmos xat’ abtovs olovel mavdoyxetov 7 
KATOIMNTHPLOVY MOTE LEV WUYS dvs, ToTE OE Wuxys xal datwdve, Tote dé 
Wuyiis xal Adywv: oltives eiot Adyot dvwOev xateoTapprevo(t) am(O) T(0)b xowvot 
To TAnpwuatos Kapmot xat Tig Lodias eis Totitov Tov xdcuov, xatotxotyTEs 
év (cwma)tt xolxdd weTa Px, Otav dalwoves un cuvoixdat TH Puy}. 

7. Tott6 éott, byot, TO yeypaupevor ev TH ypady «tovtou vaply xauTITW 
Ta yovaTa wou Tpd¢ Tov Cedov xal MaTEpa xal xUpLov Tod xuptov nudy Incod 
Xpiotot», «iva dwn jutv» 6 beds «xatoixijoa tov Xpiotov» «sig Tov gow 
dvOpwrov>, Toutéot Tov Wuyxixdy, od Tov cwuatixdy, «iva eicyvoyte vojoa» 
«tl TO Babog», Omep éotlv 6 Ilatyp tév CAwy, «xal Ti TO TAATOS», OTtEp éoTiv 
6 Xtaupds, 6 “Opos tot TANpwuatos, «xal TI TO UAxXoG», TOUTETTI TO TANPWUA 
TaY aiavwr. 8. dia Totito «Puxixds», dyciv, <dvOpwmos od déyeta TA TOD 
Tvevuatos TOU Geot: uwpia yap adtd éot». uwpla dé, hyatv, Eotlv y Sdvayc 
tot Snuoupyod: wwpds yap yy xat dvous, xal evouilev adtds Snutoupyeiv Tov 
xoopor, ayvodiy ott mavta i Dodia, » Mytyp, i Oydods, evnpyet adtG mpd¢ 
THY xtiow Tod xdapou oddev EiddTt. 
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of life, and the human being arose as a living soul.”!© The animate is in 
their view “the inner person” dwelling in the material that constitutes the 
material person—that is, the corruptible person, who is completely molded 
from devilish substance.!7° 

6. Now this “material person” is in their view a “hostel,” as it were, 
or dwelling—sometimes of the soul alone, at other times of a soul and 
demons, and sometimes of the soul and rational principles.'7! These are 
the rational principles scattered from above into this world away from the 
common Fruit of the Fullness and Wisdom. They dwell with the soul in a 
body of dust, whenever the demons do not inhabit the soul.!” 

7. This, he says, is the meaning of the scriptural verse: “For this reason 
I bow my knees to the God and Father and Lord of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
that God “give Christ to dwell within us” “in the inner human being”—the 
animate, not the bodily—“so that you might be strong enough to perceive” 
“what is the Depth” (the Father of the universe), “the Breadth” (the Cross, 
the Boundary of the Fullness), “and the Length” (the Fullness of aeons).!7° 
8. For this reason, he says, “the animate person does not receive the things 
of God's spirit. To the animate person, such things are stupidity!” Now 
stupidity, he says, is the power of the Artificer. He was stupid and mindless 
and supposed that he fashioned the world, not knowing that Wisdom—the 
Mother, the Ogdoad—worked in him for the creation of the world, though 
he knew nothing.!”° 


169. Gen 2:7 LXX; cf. Iren., Haer. 1.5.5; Clem. Alex., Exc. 50; Ref. 6.14.5 (“Simon”); 
7.28.3 (Satorneilos); Nat. Rulers (NHC II,4) 87.24-88.15. 

170. See the note on “inner human being” in Ref. 5.7.36 (Naassenes). 

171. For the person as “hostel” (mavdoygiov), see Valentinus, frag. 2 (Vélker), 
from Clem. Alex., Strom. 2.20.114.5-6. Cf. Matt 12:45 (seven demons return to the 
“house”); Demokritos, DK 68 B171 (Wu oixythptov daiuovos [“the soul is the dwelling 
of a daimon’}); Plato, Resp. 580a ([of the tyrant:] maong xaxias navdoxei [“hostelry of all 
vice”]); Barn. 16.7 (olxo¢ Satnoviwy (“house of demons”)). 

172. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.5.6; 7.5 (implantation of spiritual seeds from Wisdom); 
2.19.3 (et se quidem spiritales esse, quoniam particula quaedam universitatis patris in 
anima ipsorum deposita est [“And these (Valentinians) are spiritual because they have 
certain particles of the universal Father deposited in their soul”]). 

173. Eph 3:14, 17-18, with glosses. 

174. 1 Cor 2:14, also quoted in Iren., Haer. 1.8.3; Ref. 5.8.26 (Naassenes). 

175. For the unwitting Artificer, see Iren., Haer. 1.5.3; Ref. 6.33.1 (“Valentinus”); 
Clem. Alex., Exc. 49.1; Herakleon, frag. 1 (Brooke). 
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35. 1. Idvtec obv of mpodiitar xal 6 vouos eAdAnoav and tot dyutoupyod, 
uwpot, Agvet, Oeot, uwpol oddév eiddtes. dia Toto, dyci, A€yet 6 owt 
«Tavtes of mpo Euod eAnAuddtes xAEmTal xal Anotat cio, xal 6 amdcTOACS: 
«TO UVOTHPLOY», «O Tails MpoTEpaic yeveais ovx eyvwpicby». 2. ovdels yap, 
dyal, t&v npodytév elpyxe mepl ToUTwY ovdEv, WV uEIS A€youEev" HyvoEito 
yap Tavta, ate On and rdvov Tod dnutoupyod Achadnueva. 


“Ote ovdv TéA0s EhaBev } xtloig xal Ber Aowmdv yevéobar «thy dmoxdAupw 
TH(v) vidv tot beo}»—toutéot: tot dnuroupyot—, Thy eyxexaAunuevny, 
jy, dyoty, éyxexddumto 6 W(u)y(1)xd¢ dvOpwamos xal etye «xdAvupa emi thy 
xa(p)dt(av)»* 

3. dnote ovv 20et dpOfvat Td xdAvu<pu>a xal dpbivat tata th wvotypla, 
yeyev<v>ntat 6 Tncotic dia Mapias tis mapbévov, xatd Td eipnuevov: «mvetua 
cylov émeAevoetat emt cé>—nvebua got  Lodla—, «xal ddvawis trpiotou 
emoxlacel co»—trpiotos got 6 dynutoupyds-—<«dtd Td yevvam_evov ex cot 
cytov xAnOyceta». 4. yeyev<v>nTat yap ovx amd Upiotou wdvov, Wamp ol 
xata tov Adau xticbevtes amd udvov extic&ycay tot dlotov—toutéott 
[THs Lodias xal] tod dyutoupyob. 6 dé Inaotic, «6 xatvdg &vOpwrtog», [6] and 
Tlvevpatos ayiou—toutéott tHg Lodias xal tod dnuioupyot—, iva tHy Lev 
TAdoW xal xataoxevyY TOU cwUATOS adToD 6 Onutoupyds xaTapticy, THY dE 
ovolav avtot To Iveta mapacyy TO dytov, xal yevytat Adyos Emroupavios 70 
TIS Oydoddos, yev<v>nbels die Mapiac. 
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THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS. 35. 1. So all the prophets and the Law spoke 
from the Artificer (the “stupid god,” as he alleges), and they were stupid 
since they knew nothing. For this reason, he says, the Savior declares, “all 
who have come before me are thieves and brigands,’!”° and the apostle 
refers to “the mystery which was not recognized in former generations.”!’” 
2. For none of the prophets, he says, spoke in any way of the things that we 
speak. Everything was unknown, because all things were spoken from the 
Artificer alone.!”8 


THE INCARNATION. When the creation attained its end, there had to be, 
finally, “the revelation of the children of God” (that is, of the Artificer).!7? 
This revelation was veiled, and in respect to it, he says, the animate person, 
who has “a veil over his heart,’ is veiled as well.1°° 

3. Now when it became necessary for the veil to be removed, and these 
mysteries to be seen, Jesus was born from Mary the virgin, according to 
what is said: “Holy Spirit will come upon you”—the Spirit being Wisdom— 
“and power of the Most High will overshadow you”—the “Most High” 
being the Artificer. “Consequently what is born from you will be called 
holy:”!8! 4. Jesus was born not from the Most High alone, like people cre- 
ated according to the model of Adam were created from the Most High or 
Artificer. Rather, Jesus, “the new human being,” was born from the Holy 
Spirit—that is, from Wisdom and the Artificer.!*? Accordingly, the Arti- 
ficer fit together the mold and structure of his body, while the Holy Spirit 
supplied his substance. Thus arose a heavenly Word from the Ogdoad, 
born through Mary. 


176. John 10:8; cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 1.17.81-87. 

177. Eph 3:4-5. This verse is also interpreted in Ref. 5.8.5 (Naassenes); 7.25.3; 
7.26.7 (“Basileides”). See further Iren., Haer. 1.6.1 (the “mysteries of Achamoth”); 
Clem. Alex., Strom. 5.13.87.1-4. 

178. For the prophecies of the Artificer, see Iren., Haer. 1.7.3-4. 

179. An interpretation of Rom 8:19. Cf. the understanding of this verse in Ref 
7.25.1, 5; 7.27.1 (“Basileides”). 

180. For the veil, see 2 Cor 3:15. 

181. An interpretation of Luke 1:35; cf. Ref. 7.26.9 (“Basileides”); Clem. Alex., 
Exc. 60. 

182. For the expression “new human being,’ see Eph 2:15; 4:24. See further Ref. 
5.7.15 (Naassenes); [Hipp.], Noet. 17.4; Acts Thom. 132. 
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5. lept tovtou Sytyois weydAy éotly adtois xat cxyioudtwr xat drahopais 
ahopuy xal yeyovev évtetbev y didacxaAla avtév dinpynuevy, xal xaretra 
A uev avatortxy Tis ddacxaria xat’ adtovs, y dé ItaAwwtixy. 6. of uev amd 

woe r ee ¢ r \ n r \ nn ~ 
THS ItaAtas, wy éotw “Hoaxdréwy xal MtoAeuatos, puxixdv pact To cdua tot 
Tyood yeyovevat, xai da todto émt tot Barticouatos Td Tvedua ws TEpLoTEpa 
xaTEeAnAve—touteoTiy 6 Adyos 6 THS UNTPOS dvwlev, TIS Lodhiac—, xal yeyove 
TH Puxixd nal eynyepxev avtov ex vexpdv. ToUTO éott, Hyal, TO eipnuevov- 
«6 éyelpag Xpiotov éx vexpdv Cworroiyoer xal ta OvyTd cwmata budy», xat Th 
Wuyind. 6 xotis yap «tnd xatdpav» éhydube: 7. «<yH yap», dyoty, «ei x(at elc 
y)iv ameAevoy». 

00’ av dnd THs dvatoAgs Aéyouaty, av eat A£tévi(xo)¢ xal <B>apdyatavns, 
Ot TveuLaTtixoy AV TO cua tot owthpos: TIvetina yap aytov HAGev ent Thy 
Mapiav—toutéotiv 7 Lodia—xai «<j Svapis tod wpictou—y dnuioupyixy 

I og ny i. 3 \ nx r an rs I 
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DIVISION IN THE VALENTINIAN SCHOOL. 5. Now about this matter there is 
profound scrutiny among them and occasion for divisions and disagree- 
ments. Indeed, because of this point their school was split. One of their 
schools they call “Eastern,” and the other “Italic?!8 6. Now those from 
Italy, among whom are Herakleon and Ptolemy, say that the body of Jesus 
was animate. For this reason, at his baptism the Spirit descended upon him 
as a dove. That is, the mind of the Mother on high, Wisdom, entered into 
the animate body and raised it from the dead.!*4 This, he says, is what the 
verse means: “The one who raised Christ from the dead will also enliven 
your mortal” and animate bodies.!®° This is because dust has come “under 
a curse.’ 7. “For you are earth,’ he says, “and to earth you will return.”!®° 

In turn, those from the east, among whom are Axionikos and Barde- 
sianes, say that the body of the Savior was spiritual.!*” For Holy Spirit (that 
is, Wisdom) came upon Mary and “the power of the Most High” (that is, 
the craftsmanship of the Artificer), with the result that what was given to 
Mary might be molded by the Spirit.188 


183. Tertullian also mentions two schools, but they did not split over the nature 
of Jesus's body (Val. 11.2). 

184. For the baptism and dove, see Mark 1:10 par.; John 1:32. In Iren., Haer. 1.7.2, 
it is the Savior who descends on Jesus as a dove. Cf. the interpretation of the Mar- 
kosians in Ref. 6.47.2; 6.49.5; 6.51.2, 4; Clem. Alex., Exc. 16; 22.6; 61.6; Gos. Eb. in 
Epiph., Pan. 30.13.7; Acts Thom. 50 (NTApoc 2:359-60). 

185. Rom 8:11. 

186. Gen 3:19 LXX. 

187. For Axionikos, see Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 502. For the next name, P 
reads dpdtandvys. Most would emend to Bapdyatdvys, though Thomassen demurs 
(Spiritual Seed, 503). Ilaria L. E. Ramelli sees our author as the first heresiologist to 
connect Bardesanes (or Bardaisan) to Valentinian thought (Bardaisan of Edessa: A 
Reassessment of the Evidence and a New Interpretation [Piscataway: Gorgias, 2009], 
47-54). Bardesanes’s view of Jesus's body is complex. See the texts cited by Nicola 
Denzey, “Bardaisan of Edessa,” in Marjanen and Luomanen, Companion, 159-84 
(172). See further Joel Kalvesmaki, “Italian versus Eastern Valentinianism?” VC 62 
(2008): 79-89 (85-87). 

188. The reliability of our author’s two-school report has come under attack in 
modern scholarship. Thomassen questions whether spiritual substance can be molded 
and believes that our author has already attributed an Eastern view of Jesus’s body to 
Western (or Italic) Valentinians (Spiritual Seed, 43-45; but cf. Zlatko Plese, “Gnostic 
Literature,” in Religidse Philosophie und philosophischen Religion der friihen Kaiserzeit: 
Literaturgeschichtliche Perspektiven, ed. Rainer Hirsch-Luipold, Herwig Gérgemanns, 
and Michael von Albrecht [Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010], 163-98 [195]; Ramelli, 
Bardaisan, 50-51). Thomassen believes that our author draws a distinction present 
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36. 1. Tatta ovv éxeivor Cyteitwoav xad’ adtovs xal ef tit HMAw yevyrar 
hirov Cyreiv. 


GM ett A€yet wo Diwpwto wev TA xaTa Tos aidvas Eow ohdAuata, 
diapbwto dé xal <ta> xatd Thy Oydodda—tyy ew Todtav—, diwpbwto dé 
Kal <Ta> xaTa THY EBdoudda. 2. edddxOn yup Ud THs Dodias 6 Snutoupyds 
Ott obx got adtoc Ged¢ udvos, ws évduile, «nat mAHY adtov Etepos odx EotIv», 
AM’ Eyvw Odaybels Um THo Dodias tov xpetttova. xatny<yH>On yoty Un’ avtiic 
xal guundy xat eddaxvOy TO weya tot Ilatpd¢ xal tév aimvwy wuotyptov, xal 
éeirrev adtd ovdevt. Tobit’ oti, ws pyotv, 6 A€yer tpd¢ Mwiiohy: «éyw 6 Beds 
ABpadu xat 6 Ge0¢ Ioadx xal 6 beds IaxwB, xal TO dvoua mou ovx anyyyelrha 
avtoic>: TouTéoTIv TO UUTTHpLOV Ovx Elma OVdE Enynoduny Tic oti 6 Beds, 
GW ébtAaka map’ éuavt év droxpidw 1d wvotypiov 6 yxouvga Map Tic 
Lodias. 

3.”"Edet ody Oiwplwpevov Tay dvw xata Thy adTHy dxodouslav xal te evOade 
tuxelv dioplwoews. ToUTOU xaplv eyevvyby Inootc 6 cwrhp dia THs Maptas, iva 
dtopbwoetat <ta> évOdde. Womep 6 Xpiotdc, 6 dvwlev émimpoBAnbels Und tot 
Nods xa THs AAnfetas, Siwplwoato te 1eby tH¢ Ew Lodiac—toutéoti tod 
exTPHULATOC—, <oUTWS> MaAW xal 6 dia Mapias yeyev<v>nuevos 6 awtyp 
HAGE Stoplacacbar te 1&0 THs Wuxi. 

4, eioly obv x(a)t’ (ad)t(obs) tpEis Xpiotot 
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36. 1. Let them scrutinize these matters among themselves, or by 
someone else who loves to wrangle! 


SALVATION. He goes on to say that the errors of the aeons within the Full- 
ness were corrected, as were those in the Ogdoad (that is, the Wisdom 
outside). Also corrected were those in the Hebdomad. 2. For the Artificer 
was taught by Wisdom that he was not himself the only God (as he sup- 
posed) “and apart from him there is no other.”!8? When he was taught by 
Wisdom, he came to know one who is superior. He was instructed, initi- 
ated, and taught by her the great mystery of the Father and the aeons.!° 
Yet he declared it to no one.!?! This is the meaning, he says, of what God 
says to Moses: “I am the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the 
God of Jacob, and my name I did not declare to them.”!** He means: I did 
not speak the mystery, nor did I explain who God is; but I kept the mys- 
tery that I heard from Wisdom with myself in concealment. 

3. When the things above had been corrected, it was necessary that 
the things below, corresponding point by point, also obtain correction. For 
this purpose, Jesus the Savior was born through Mary so that the affairs in 
this world might be corrected. For just as Christ, who was emanated above 
by Mind and Truth, corrected the negative emotions (i.e., miscarriage) of 
Wisdom, who was outside, so in turn the Savior born through Mary came 
to correct the negative emotions of the soul.!” 

4. So, according to them, there are three Christs: 


within Western Valentinianism concerning when the body of the savior becomes spiri- 
tual—at birth or baptism. In fact, the “fundamental issue dividing the two schools was 
that in the east the body of the Savior—i.e., the church—was seen as spiritual only, 
whereas for the western Valentinians it had a psychic as well as a spiritual component” 
(Spiritual Seed, 45). See also Jean-Daniel Kaestli, “Valentinisme italien et valentinisme 
oriental: Leurs divergences a propos de la nature du corps de Jesus,” in The Rediscovery 
of Gnosticism: Proceedings of the International Conference on Gnosticism at Yale, New 
Haven, Connecticut, March 28-31, 1978, ed. Bentley Layton, 2 vols., SHR (Leiden: Brill, 
1980-1981), 1:391-403; Christoph Markschies, “Valentinian Gnosticism,” in The Nag 
Hammadi Library after Fifty Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature 
Commemoration, ed. John D. Turner and Anne McGuire (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 432-36. 

189. Isa 45:5; 46:9 LXX. 

190. On the education of the Artificer, see Iren., Haer. 1.7.4; 1.8.4. 

191. Cf. Elohim’s silence after learning the mysteries in Ref. 5.27.1-2 (Justin). 

192. Exod 6:3 LXX (with modification). Cf. the interpretation of this verse in Ref. 
7.25.4 (“Basileides”). 

193. On the therapy of emotions, see Ismo Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism: Myth, 
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1. 6 émimpoBAnbels bm tT(ot Noods) xai tHo AAnbetas weta Tot dylou 
Tlvetuatos, 

2. xai 6 xowds t(o)b TAnpmpatos Kapmd¢ I(ynoot)c, icdfuyos tis 
Hw Lodlasc—Hric xareita xai adty TIvedua dyrov, drodeéotepov 
tot mowtou— 

3. xal tpitos 6 dia Mapias yevunbels cic emavdpwow tig xticews 
THs nab? Huds. 


37.1. Ata TAEtdvwv vorilw adtapxws thy Odarevtivov aipecw Tubayédpetov 
ovoav Umotetuniabat doxei dé xal Ov er(a)yi(oT)wy ta doxotvta adtois 
exfeuevov Tavoacbat. 


TTAatwv totvuy mept tod mavtos éxtiéuevos wuotipia ypadet mpds 
Atoviatoy Tovottév Tiva TedTOV, A€ywr" 


2. Dpactéov dy cot AV aivryrato, tv’ tt h deATOS H MévTOU ev TTUYAis 
maby, 6 dvayvods un yd. ade yap exer mepl tov mavtwy Baciréa 
Tavta éoTtl Kaxelvou Evexa TaVTA xaxEtvos altos TaVTWY TOY KAADV: 
devtepov Tépt TH OevTEpA, xal Tpitov MEPL TH TpITA. 

3. tot Oy Bactrdws mépt wv eimov, obdév éott ToLottov. Td Oy Leta 
todto y Wuxy émilytet rabeiv dota atta éoti, BAEmovca eis te 
éautiic ouyyevyj, av ovdev ixavéic evel. 

Todt’ Zotw, ® Tat Atovuctou xal Awptdos, TO épatnua 6 navtwy aitiov 
éott xaxdiv, UdMov de h Tepl TOUTOU dpovtic ev TH Puyxy eyywwouevn, 
Hy ev wy Tic eaipelh, Tio dAnBeiac dvtws od wy Mote TUN. 

4. 6 0& Oaupactoy adtot yéyov<ev,> &<xou>dov. el<al> yap d&vdpec 
tadta dxnxodtes <duvatol uev> rabeiv, duvatol dé uvyuovetoat xal 
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1. the one emanated by Mind and Truth with the Holy Spirit, 

2. Jesus, the common Fruit of the Fullness, coequal consort of the 
Wisdom outside (who is herself also called “Holy Spirit,” although 
she is inferior to the first one), and 

3. the one born through Mary for the rectification of the creation 
known to us.!%4 


37. 1. And so with this extensive report I believe that I have adequately 
sketched the heresy of Valentinus (or rather of Pythagoras). It is time to 
cease presenting their opinions in such detail. 


PLAGIARISM: PLATO’S THREE PRINCIPLES. Now then, Plato—presenting the 
mysteries of the universe—writes to Dionysios in the following sort of way: 


2. I must speak to you in riddles so that if the letter suffers any 
mishap in the recesses of the sea, the one who reads it might not 
understand. It goes like this: around the king of all, all things turn; 
he is the reason for all, and the cause of all that is good. Things 
of the second order turn upon the second, and those of the third 
order upon the third. 

3. Now the king of whom I spoke, there is nothing like him. The 
soul that takes the second place!° seeks earnestly to learn what 
sort of things they are, seeing its own kin, though none of them is 
adequate. !°° 

This, son of Dionysios and Doris, is the question that is the cause 
of all evils. Or rather, anxiety about this question is born in the 
soul. If one does not remove this anxiety, one cannot ever really 
obtain the truth.!°” 

4. But hear what is more wondrous than this! There are men who 
have heard these teachings. They are able learners, with good 
memories, who have tortured themselves by every possible means 
to discern this question—and now they are old.!*8 They say that 


Lifestyle and Society in the School of Valentinus (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2008), 95-118. More generally, see Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 77-80. 

194. It is unclear whether all three figures went under the name Christ. 

195. Plato, Ep. 2.313a1-2. 

196. Plato, Ep. 2.312e4-313al. 

197. Plato, Ep. 2.313a3-6. 

198. Plato, Ep. 2.314a7-b2. 
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Bacavica<vtes> TavTN TaVTWS xpival, yEepovTEs HOY, ot hact TH péev 
tote ToTe Elvat O6Eavta viv dmiota, th de TéTE ArtLoTA VoV ToUVaVTioY. 
mpos tatta ody oxoTy evAaBod uy moTe gor eTapednon THVvOE 
dvaking éxtecévtwy. 5. dia totito éyw mepl tovTwy yeyp(a)h(a) 
b) * EJ You I - > \ > Lv Ul 
(od)dév, ovde ott TTAdtwvos cbyypayua ovdev ovde Zotar mwmot(e), 
(t)& dé vdv Acyoueva Xwxpatous éotl xarob xal véou yeyovdtos. 


Tovtois mepituywy Ovadevtivos umertycato Tov mavtwy Bactréa, ov 
éby TTAdtwv ottwo, Tatépa xal Bubov xal <IInyjv> tév drwy aiwvwr. 6. 
devtepov Tept tH devtepa Tod TTAdtwvos eipyxdtoc, ta devtepa Ovarevtivos 
ToU<¢> evtd¢ “Opou [Tov dpov] UmebeTo TavTas aldvas, xal tTpltov mEpL TH 
tpita thy €&w Tod “Opov xat Tod TAnPwWaTOS Olatayny cuvébyxe THCav. 

xal dednAwxev adto dV éhaxlotwy Ovarevtivos év Parud, xdtwhev 
apkduevos, oby domep 6 TAdtwv dvwlev, AEywv obtws" 


7. O€po¢ 

Tlavta xpeucueva tvevumati BrAETw, 
mavta 0° dyovmeva TrvevUaTl vod: 
cupxa prev Ex Puviis xpeuapreryy, 
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the doctrines believed then are now incredible, and that the doc- 
trines incredible then are now the opposite. 

So while you investigate these things, take care that you never 
regret the exposure of one of these teachings.!”? 5. For this reason, 
I have written nothing at all about them at any time, neither is 
there a treatise of Plato—nor will there ever be. Those now so 
called have their source in a handsome and young Sokrates.?0° 


Coming across these excerpts, Valentinus introduced “the king of all” 
of whom Plato spoke, as the “Father” “Depth,” and “Fount”?! of all the 
aeons. 6. Valentinus supposed that “things of the second order around 
the second” of which Plato spoke are the second-order aeons inside the 
Boundary. He makes “things of the third order around the third” the entire 
order of creation outside the Boundary and the Fullness.?° 

Indeed, Valentinus has with great concision put this theory on display 
in a psalm. Taking his starting point from below—not above, like Plato— 
he speaks as follows: 


7. Harvest 

Everything by spirit I see suspended, 
Everything by spirit I sense conveyed: 
Flesh suspended from soul, 


199. Plato, Ep. 2.314b5-7. 

200. Plato, Ep. 2.314c1-4. Our author presents the words of (Pseudo-)Plato as a 
continuous quote, but (as the above notes indicate) he—or more likely his source—has 
divided up Plato's Ep. 2.313a-314b, rearranging (and in some cases paraphrasing) the 
sentences as he saw fit. Earlier Christian authors also appealed to this passage, among 
them Justin Martyr (1 Apol. 60) and Athenagoras (Leg. 23). 

201. P reads here mot yijv. I have adopted, with Hilgenfeld, nyyyv, a word remi- 
niscent of the Pythagorean Tetraktys. Marcovich prints this and other options in his 
apparatus: Zryyv (“Silence,;’ Bernays and Roeper), mpoapyyy (“Pre-principle,’ Duncker 
and Schneidewin). See further G. C. Stead, “In Search of Valentinus,” in Layton, Redis- 
covery, 1.81. 

202. Clement of Alexandria, quoting Plato's same epistle, interprets the three orders 
to signify the Trinity (Strom. 5.14.103.1). See further Christoph Markschies, “Platons 
K6nig oder Vater Jesu Christi? Drei Beispiele fiir die Rezeption eines griechischen Got- 
tesepithetons bei den Christen in den ersten Jahrhunderten und deren Vorgeschichte,” 
in Konigsherrschaft Gottes und himmlischer Kult im Judentum, Urchristentum und in 
der hellenistischen Welt, ed. Martin Hengel and Anna Maria Schwemer, WUNT 55 
(Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1991), 385-439 (429-38); Mansfeld, Heresiography, 204-7. 
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buxny & dépos <éZexouevyy,> 

dépa 0° && aibons xpeucuevov 

éx dé Bult xapmovs hepouevouc, 

éx untpas 0 Bpedhos hepduevov. 

8. obtws Tatita vou: cap& éotw y UAy xat’ adtovs, Aris xpéuatar Ex THs 
Wuxjs, Tot Snutoupyot: ux dé dépos eZoveitat, toutéotiv 6 dnutoupyds tot 
TIvevpatos ew mAnpmpatos: dnp dé atOpnys eéxetat, toutéotiv y Ew Lodia 
tod évtd¢ “Opou xal Tavtos tAnpmuatos. éx dé Bulot xapmol péepovrat, h ex 
tov Tlatpd¢ moa TpoBoAn THY aiwvwy yevouevy. 
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Soul hanging on air,?°? 

Air suspended from aether. 

From the depth are borne fruits. 
From the womb is born a baby.?0 


8. He means this: “flesh” in their view, is matter, which is suspended 
from “soul’—that is, from the Artificer. “Soul” is conveyed by air—that 
is, the Artificer is dependent upon the Spirit, who is outside the Fullness. 
“Air” hangs from “aether”—that is, the Wisdom who is outside is depen- 
dent upon the Boundary and the entire Fullness. From “Depth” crops 
arise—that is, the whole emanation of the aeons is born.” 


203. Bunsen emends P’s éZeryouevyy (not metrical) to éZeyouevyy. 

204. The poem represents frag. 8 of Valentinus (Volker). Metrically the lines are 
dactylic tetrameters with iambic or “mouse tail” endings. The title “Harvest” recalls the 
harvest of the world in John 4:35-36 (cf. Sib. Or. 2.164; Herakleon, frag. 35 [Brooke]). 
The chain of being that is assumed in the poem resembles popular Stoicism and has 
Hermetic analogues. Note, e.g., Corp. herm. 12.14: “The finest matter is air, the finest 
air is soul, the finest soul is mind and the finest mind is god. And god surrounds 
everything and permeates everything, while mind surrounds soul, soul surrounds air 
and air surrounds matter” (trans. Copenhaver; see also Corp. herm. 1.5; 3.2; 10.13; 
Philo, Mos. 2.121). Our author himself points out that for Stoics, the soul is the cooling 
(meppvSews) of the air (Ref. 1.21.3 = SVF 2.807). Aether, in turn, is generally considered 
to be the loftiest substance of our world (e.g., Cicero, Nat. d. 2.84). Valentinus’s focus 
is anthropological: he is concerned not with earth and water but with flesh and soul 
(which are not ontologically separated). Two levels of meaning seem to fluctuate in the 
psalm (e.g., “depth” [6U60s] could refer to depth of soil producing fruit or the high God 
emanating aeons). For older literature on the psalm, see Wolbergs, Gedichte, 23. See 
further Herzhoff, Zwei gnostische Psalmen, 35-77; Markschies, Valentinus Gnosticus, 
218-59; Jens Holzhausen, “Ein gnostischer Psalm? Zu Valentins Psalm in Hippol. ref. 
V1 37.7 (= frg. 8 Volker),” JAC 36 (1993): 67-80; Andrew McGowan, “Valentinus Poeta: 
Notes on @époc? VC 51 (1997): 158-78. 

205. Oddly our author does not interpret the last line about the baby. Cf. Valen- 
tinus, frag. 7 (Vélker), in Ref. 6.42.2 (a newborn child appears to Valentinus and calls 
himself the Logos). Holzhausen interprets the child to be the Logos, who sums up 
the world of ideas (“Psalm,” 77). On the whole, interpreters have been critical of our 
author's interpretation. McGowan, for instance, thinks that it is “at best incomplete and 
garbled” (“Valentinus Poeta,” 160). Yet our author claims to interpret the poem xat’ 
avtovs—in accordance with Valentinian teachers of his time (Ref. 6.37.8). 
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9. TH wev ovv TH Ovarevtivw doxotivta ixavids AeAextar <Aowmdy dE TH 
n~ lod lod la 2 A mv Rg rd \ I 
TOIS THS> TXOAHs mpoxdPacw eermetv, dMov awe doypatioavtos te SdZavta 
avtots. 


38. 1. Lexotvdos pév tis, xaTa TO avTO dua TH [toAeuain yevduevos, 
ottws Aéyer Tetpada elvan deEiev xal tetpdda dprotepdy, xal héig xal oxdtos: 
Kal THY aToo Tod TE xa VoTEpHoacay Uvamty ovx aNd THY TpIdxovTA ai@vwD 
Aéyet yeyevyobat, AW ano THv xapTdv avtdy. 

2. "AMos dé Tis emdavyng Hddoxadros adtév ottws Ayer Hy  TMewTY 
ayn avevvoytos, &ppytos Te xal dvwvdpnactos, Hv Movdtyta xadet. tavty OE 
(c)u(vurrd)pyet ddvamty, Hv dvondler Evd(ty)ta. abty y “Evétys 7 te Movdtyes 
TPONKAVTO UY TPOEMEVAL AYN eTl TAVTWY VONTYY, ayEvNTOV TE xal Adpatoy, 
jv Movdda xarei. 3. tavty TH duvdet cuvuTidpyet Svvams dwoovatos adTH, Hv 
xal adtyy dvondle 7d "Ev. adtat al técoapes Suvders mponxavto Tas Aowmds 
THY alwvwy TpoBoAds. 

‘AMot d& Tadw adtév thy TewTHY xal apreyovov Oydodda TovTOIS Tois 
dvonacw éxdAcoav: <mpditov Ipoapyyy, émerta Avewvoytov, thy> dé <tpiThY 
‘Appytov, xal THv> TeTapty(v) Adpatov. 4. xal ex wev THS TewWTYS, IIpoapyys, 
mpoPeBARcbat mpwrw xal méumtw tomm Apyyy, ex de tH Avevvortou 
devtépw xal Extw AxatdAymtor, éx dé tHS Appytou tpitw xat EBddum tonw 
Avwvouactov, éx dé tig Aopatou Ayévyntov, mAnpwua THs TewWTNS Oydoddos. 
Tavtas BovAovtat Tas Juvdets MpoUTapyetv TOD Bulot nai tH¢ <DLi>yhe. 
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9. Now the doctrines of Valentinus have been sufficiently recounted. It 
remains to expound the doctrines of those who have advanced far in this 
school, although each of them variously pronounces his views.7°° 


OTHER VALENTINIANS 


38. 1. A certain Secundus, agreeing in principle with Ptolemy, teaches 
the following. There is a right tetrad and a left tetrad, as well as light and 
darkness. Moreover, the power who defected and became deficient, he 
says, was generated not from the thirty aeons but from their offspring.” 

2. Another of their famous teachers speaks as follows.7°° There was 
a First Principle, inconceivable, unspeakable, and unnamable—which he 
calls “Singleness.” With it, there coexisted a power, which he names “One- 
ness.” This Oneness and Singleness, sent forth, without emanating it, an 
intelligible first principle over everything, ingenerate and invisible, which 
he calls “Monad.” 3. Coexisting with this power is a power consubstantial 
with it, which he calls “the One.” These four powers sent forth the remain- 
ing emissions of the aeons.” 

Others, in turn, called their primal and primordial Ogdoad by the fol- 
lowing names. First, they say that he is “Forebeginning,” then “Inconceiv- 
able, third, “Unspeakable,” and fourth, “Invisible??!° 4. Moreover, from 
the first, namely, Forebeginning, was emanated in the first and fifth place, 
Beginning. From the Inconceivable was emanated in the second and sixth 
place, Incomprehensible. From Unspeakable was emanated in the third and 
seventh place, Unnamable. Lastly, from Invisible was emanated Unborn— 
the Fullness of the primal Ogdoad. They want these powers to preexist 
Depth and Silence.?!! 


206. The beginning of this sentence, Aormdv dé Ta Toi TH¢ (“It remains [to expound 
the doctrines] of those”), is supplied by Marcovich. 

207. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.11.2; Epiph., Pan. 32.1.5-6; Tert., Val. 38; Ps.-Tert., Adv. 
omn. haer. 4. 

208. Herakleon, mentioned in the table of contents, may be the “famous teacher” 
here (Herakleon follows Secundus in Filastrius, Haer. 41). Whether the teachings are 
Herakleon’s is another question. 

209. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.11.3; Epiph., Pan. 32.5.4-6; Tert., Val. 37. 

210. Duncker and Schneidewin reconstruct this line from Epiphanios’s transcrip- 
tion of Irenaeus (Pan. 32.7.1). 

211. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.11.14; Epiph., Pan. 32.7.1-3; Tert., Val. 35. 
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5. AM<a>t dé Tepl adtot tot Bubot diddopor yvduat- of rev adrov 
bla I vd bla cd ny bla \ \ \ v4 b) la 
dluyov déyouct, wyte dppeva unte OfAvv, Hor dE THY Xiyyy OyAEiav add 
cupTapeivat, xal etvar tabtyy mowtyy ouluytav. 

€ \ \ \ N Uy t > \ wy I a * 
ot d& mepl tov IItoAcuatov d0o culvyous avtov éxew Agyouow, ao xal 
diabécets xarotow, "Evvoiav xai O<Anow: mpdtov yap evevonOy tt mpoBareiv, 
oe y > I \ \ lat Uy ra i at I 
dig hacw, émerta HOeAyce. 6. O10 xal THv dVo ToUTWY Diabécewy xat Juvauewy, 
THS Te Ewolac xal Tio Oednoews, WoTep <cuy>xpaleio<dv> sig AMNAaS H 
mpoRory tod te Movoyevotic xa tio AAnfetas xatd culuyiay éyévero. ototivas 
TUTOUS xal eixdvas Tay do diabécewy Tot Ilatpd¢ mpoeAOeiv, ex tHv dopatwy 
dpatas, tot uv OeAnuatos tov Nody, tic de Evvoias thy AAnfetav. 7. xal 
dia tobto Tot Emyevytod Oernuatos 6 dppyy elxwy, THs OE Ayevwytov "Evvolas 
6 OfjAus, émret TO O&Anua WoTep SUvamis Eyeveto THs Evvolas. év<e>vdet wev 
\ oh. €- OF \ ef > I I > \ 9 4 \ 
yap del y "Evvoia thy mpoBoAny, od wevtot ye MpoBaMetw (ad)ty xab? adtyy 
nobvato & évevdet ote dE H TOU Oednuatos dUvamis éy(Eve)t(o), tTOTE <d> 
évevoel TPOBAMEL. 


39. 1. AMog d€ TIg dtddoxaros adtéiv, Mdpxos, rayixiis Eurretpos, & nev 
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DIFFERENT VIEWS OF “DEPTH.” 5. There are different opinions about Depth 
himself.?!? Some say that he is without consort, neither male nor female; 
but others say that Silence, who is feminine, is present with him, and that 
this is the first couple.?° 

Others, the students of Ptolemy, say that he has two consorts, whom 
they call “dispositions”: namely, Thought and Will. For first he thought of 
sending something forth, as they say, and then willed it. 6. So from these two 
dispositions and powers, Thought and Will, as though blended together, 
there occurred the emanation of both Only-Born and Truth as a couple. 
Certain stamps and images of the two dispositions of the Father came forth 
as visible entities from invisible: from Will came Mind, and from Thought 
came Truth. 7. For this reason, the male is the image of the Will, who was 
born later, and the female is the image of the unborn Thought, since Will 
arose as a power of Thought. Thought was always thinking about the ema- 
nation, but she was not herself able to emanate what she was thinking. But 
when the power of Will arose, then she emanated what she was thinking.?!* 


MARKOS THE VALENTINIAN 


39. 1. Another one of their teachers, Markos, was an expert in magic.” 
He deceived many people by practicing some feats by trickery, and others 


212. The first word of this sentence in P is é\ot (“other”). Marcovich prints aa 
(“But”), but a more likely emendation is é\a, printed here. 

213. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.11.5; Epiph., Pan. 32.7.4-5; Tert., Val. 34; see also Ref. 6.29.3 
and the summary in 10.13.1. 

214. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.12.1; Epiph., Pan. 33.1.2-7; Tert., Val. 33. See further 
Sagnard, Gnose, 355-57. 

215. Markos was a Valentinian religious leader in Asia Minor between 160 and 
180 CE. The target of his mission was existing Christian house churches. The content of 
his preaching was what he considered to be the deeper mysteries of Christianity, both 
theological and sacramental. It appears that he did not attempt to form his own church 
movement. He did, however, involve his followers in a special meal and sacramental 
service. By the time of our author, the Markosians seem to have formed their own 
church community with their own bishops. See further Niclas Forster, Marcus Magus: 
Kult, Lehre und Gemeindeleben einer valentinianischen Gnostikergruppe; Sammlung der 
Quellen und Kommentar, WUNT 114 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999), 403-4; Ismo 
Dunderberg, “Valentinian Teachers in Rome,’ in Christians as a Religious Minority in a 
Multicultural City: Modes of Interaction and Identity Formation in Early Imperial Rome, 
ed. Jurgen Zangenberg and Michael Labahn (London: T&T Clark, 2004), 157-74 
(169-73); Koschorke, Ketzerbekampfung, 17-20; Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 498-500. 
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Old xuBetac dpaiy, a 0& xa oud datpwdvey, HTATA ToMovs. OUTOS eA yev ev QUT 
1 
THY Ue ylotny and Thy dopatwy xe AXKATWVOUATTWY TOTMWY Elvat dUvaty. 


2. xai dn ToMdaxtc AauBdvwv ToTHpLoy ws evxaploTay xai emt MAéiov 
extelvw TOV Adyov THs emixAncEews, Tophvpeov TO xéEpacua emroler hatverOar 
xal Tote epulpdv, wo doxetv tov amatwuevoug Xdpw tid xatiévat xal 
aivatwdy duvayy mapéxew TH TOuaTt. 

‘O d& Tavotipyos tote wév TOMOUs EAabe, vuvi dé EAeyyowevos mavoeta: 
3. ddpuaxov yap Tt To1adTyY duvduevov ypdav mapacyeiv Aabpaiws eid TH) 
KEPATUATI, ET TOAL hAvapdy avévrevev, OTS THs VypoTyTos weTaAAaBov Avo 
Kal dvaulyev Emtypwon TO TOua. TA dE OuVdpeva TotTo Tapacyelv ddpuaxa 
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by demons. This fool used to declare that there was in him the “Greatest 
Power” from the “invisible and unnamable Places.”?!¢ 


COLOR-CHANGING WINE. 2. Moreover, he would often take a chal- 
ice as though offering the Eucharist. After far extending the formula of 
invocation, he would make the mixture appear purple, and then red. Con- 
sequently, it seemed to his dupes that a certain “Grace” had descended and 
supplied a bloody power to the drink.?!” 

This con artist went undetected by most at one time, but since he is 
here and now exposed, he will be checked! 3. He would secretly drop into 
the mixture a chemical that is able to produce a certain color. Then he 
persisted in babbling nonsense so that the chemical, interacting with the 
liquid, could dissolve and—when thoroughly mixed—change the color of 
the drink. I mentioned earlier and explained the chemicals able to do this 


216. Cf. Acts 8:9-10, and the claim of “Simon” (Ref. 6.18.1). The following para- 
graph on color-changing wine is adapted from Iren., Haer. 1.13.1-2; cf. Epiph., Pan. 
34.2.1-4. 

217. For “bloody power,’ see Forster, Marcus, 69-70. Grace is identified with the 
primal female aeon Silence or Thought (Ennoia) in Iren., Haer. 1.1.1; Epiph., Pan. 31.5.4. 
Cf. Gos. Phil. (NHC II,3) 57.6-7 (Jesus’s blood is the Holy Spirit); 75.14-21 (the cup is 
filled with the Holy Spirit). On the meaning of ebyapiotetv, see Forster, Marcus, 74-75. 
Irenaeus understood Markos to be perverting a eucharistic rite. Some modern scholars 
follow this interpretation, e.g., J. Reiling (“Marcus Gnosticus and the New Testament: 
Eucharist and Prophecy,’ in Miscellanea Neotestamentica, ed. T. Baarda, A. FE. J. Klijn, 
and W. C. van Unnik, 2 vols. [Leiden: Brill, 1978], 161-79); J. Michael Joncas (“Eucha- 
rist among the Marcosians: A Study of Irenaeus’ Adversus Haereses I, 13:2,” Questions 
Liturgiques 71 [1990]: 99-111); and Jean-Daniel Dubois (“Les pratiques eucharistiques 
de gnostiques valentiniens,’ in Nourriture et repas dans les milieux juif et chrétiens de 
lantiquité: Mélanges offerts au Professeur Charles Perrot [Paris: Cerf, 1999], 255-66). In 
contrast, R. J. Hoffmann denied that the Markosian ceremonies were eucharistic (“The 
‘Eucharist’ of Marcus Magus: A Test-Case in Gnostic Social Theory,’ Patristic and Byz- 
antine Review 3 [1984]: 82-88 [84-85]). Forster understands the color-changing rite as 
an initiation connected with the cultic formula in Iren., Haer. 1.13.3 (Marcus, 64-69). 
Herbert Schmid points out, however, that Forster—and by extension Hoffmann—is 
in danger of judging what a Eucharist is by orthodox criteria (Die Eucharistie ist Jesus: 
Anfanger einer Theorie des Sakraments im koptischen Philippusevangelium (NHC II 3), 
VCSup 88 [Leiden: Brill, 2007], 399-405). See further Einar Thomassen, “Going to 
Church with the Valentinians,” in Practicing Gnosis: Ritual, Magic, Theurgy and Lit- 
urgy in Nag Hammadi, Manichaean and Other Ancient Literature; Essays in Honor of 
Birger A. Pearson, ed. April D. DeConick, Gregory Shaw, and John D. Turner, NHMS 
85 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 183-97 (193-95). 
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év TH xata udywy BiBAw mpoeimouev exOeuevol. ol¢ MoMous mAavdivTes 
adavilovaw: ois ei pidov meplepydtepov 7H cipnucvw mpocemioxety, elcovtar 
thy Mapxou mAdvyy. 


40. 1. “Og xai motypiov Tap’ Etépou xipvdiv edldov yuvaixt evyapioteiy 
avtds Tapectus xal Etepov xpatéy, éxelvou peilov, xevdv, xat evyaploTtnodons 
THs aTratwpevyg SeEdpevos <td uixpotepov,> éméyel cig TO retCov, xal ToMaxtc 
avTeTttyewy EtEpor eis ETEpov EmMeAEyev ob TWS 


2. 4 Tpd THY CAwY, avevvoytos xal dppytos Xap mAnpwoat gov Tov 
Zow avOpwrov xa TAnOdvat Ev ol THY yyBat avtys, eyxatacteipovoa 
TOV KOXXOY TOU cIVaTIEWS Eig THY AyalHy yhy. 


Kal TOlAdTa Tia ETEITwY xal ExOTHOAS THY TE ATATWMEVYY Kal TOUS 
mapdvtas, [ws] Gavpatorotds évouileto, tod peilovos motnplou mAnpoupevov 
éx TOU ulxpotEpon, ws xal Urepyetobar mAcovaLov. 

3. Kat tovtou dy thy téxvyy duotws é<v> TH Tpoeipnuevy BiPAw eFebéueba, 
delZavtes mAsiota ddpuaxa duvdueva adséyow Tapacyely emmeyévta ottws 
bypaic ovctats, uddiota olvw xexepacuevy. av Ev<i> TI<¢> dapyudxw [év] 
Td xevov ToTHpLov xpUBOny év(do8)ev (m)a(pa)ypta(as), ws undév exov delkac, 
emyewy €x TO(0) (mANp)ouS xal Emavavéwr, avaAdvoxevov Tot hapudxov UmO 
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in my book against magicians.*!® By these means they destroy many who 
are deceived. But if people apply themselves with diligent labor to what I 
have said, they will know Markos’s deceit.?!° 


OVERFLOWING WINE. 40. 1. Once again, after mixing a chalice handed over 
by an assistant, he would give it to a woman to say the eucharistic formula 
while he stood alongside. Then he would take hold of a different chalice, 
empty and larger than the first. When the deceived woman had said the 
eucharistic formula, he would take the smaller chalice and tilt it toward 
the larger.’”° Then, after many times pouring one into the other, he would 
pronounce over her the following words: 


2. May Grace, who exists before the universe, who is inconceivable 
and unspeakable, fill your inner person and multiply in you the 
knowledge ofher, as she implants the mustard seed into good soil!?”! 


By pronouncing over her prayers of this ilk, he thrilled the deceived woman 
along with the audience. He was thought to be a wonderworker, since the 
larger chalice was filled from the smaller so as even to overflow.” 

3. In the previously mentioned book, I also presented the method of 
this trick when I pointed out the host of chemicals able to produce a bub- 
bling up when thus mixed with liquids—especially mixed wine. Someone 
secretly smears an empty chalice with one of these chemicals, displays it 
as empty, and pours the liquid back and forth from the full chalice to the 


218. Possibly a reference to Ref. 4.28-42, esp. 4.28.13. Ganschinietz took it as a 
reference to the lost third book of the Refutation (Capitel, 7-10). Cf. Pliny, Nat. 37.48. 

219. The above paragraph is not in Irenaeus and represents our author's apologetic 
attempt to debunk the phenomenon of the color-changing wine (a practice he classifies 
as magic). Cf. Ref. 6.40.3 below. The following paragraph on overflowing wine adapts 
Iren., Haer. 1.13.2; cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.2.2-4. 

220. Marcovich adds To wixpotepov (“the smaller”) from Iren., Haer. 1.13.2. 

221. On the invocation, see Sagnard, Gnose, 416-17. For “inner person,’ see the 
note on Ref. 5.7.36 (Naassenes); Forster, Marcus, 86-87. For the mustard seed, see 
Mark 4:31 par.; Ref. 5.9.6 (Naassenes); 7.21.3 (“Basileides”). The seed here may repre- 
sent one’s angelic counterpart (Forster, Marcus, 87-89). For the good soil, see Mark 4:8 
par.; Ref. 5.8.29 (Naassenes); 8.9.1 (Doketai). 

222. The overflowing cup may indicate the reception and growth of gnosis in the 
believer (Forster, Marcus, 89-90). On the role of women in the Markosian ceremony, 
see Cécile Faivre and Alexandre Faivre, “La place de la femme dans le ritual eucharis- 
tique des Marcosiens: Déviance ou archaisme?” RevScRel 71 (1997): 310-28 (312-13). 
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THs TH DyPG wlEews, dvto¢ uowdous, TAEovacuds Tot xepdopatos éylveto. xal 
éml tocottov ybEavev, é¢ dcov enavayuvdpevoy éxivelto, Toabtys obans THs TOD 
hapudxov pucews. 4. 6 ef amdoitd Tis MANnpwHEv, WET’ Ov TOAD Eig TO KATA 
vow wetpov TaAw tpaTHCETAl, THS TOD dapudxov duvdpews oPeabetons TH 
tod Vypod Tapapovy}. dtd weTa oTOVONS Tois Mapotiot TpocEdtOou Tvetv, ot DE WS 
Geiov tt xat Oe weweAnuevov hpiccovtes dua xal omevdovtes Emtvov. 


Al. 1. Towatta dy xal étepa emexeiper 6 mAdvos motive O10 Ud Tév 
amatwuevwv ed0&aleto, xal mote avtos évouileto mpopytevetv, mote de xal 
ETEpOUS ETTolEl, OTE LEV xal Did dalwdven Tabta évepydyv, 6TE dé xal xuBEdW, WS 
Mpositouev. TOMAS Toivuv eadavicac, xat MoMods ToLoUTOUS LabyTas adtod 
yevouevous, mpoeBiBacev, edxdrous pév eivat Oiddkas mpdc Td auaptdverv, 
dxivdbvoug OE did TO elvat <adtovs> TH¢ TeAElas Suvdwews xal weTEvel THs 
dvewoytou eoucias. 


2. Oils pwetk 1d Bamticwa xal Etepov émayyéMovtat, 5 xadrodow 
AMOAUTPWOLY, Xal Ev TOUTW avaTTPEhoVTES KAXHS TOUS AUTOS TApaUevovTAs 
én’ eArtdr tH¢ amoAuTpwWoEws, Juvaprévous weTa Td Arak BarticOivar méAw 
Tuvelv abéecews. 
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empty one while the chemical is dissolved by the mixing of the liquid. 
Since the chemical fizzles with air bubbles, the mixture overflows.’”> The 
vigor of the overflow corresponds to how much the liquid was stirred by 
the action of pouring back and forth, since this is the nature of the chemi- 
cal. 4. If one were to set the filled chalice aside, it would soon return to its 
natural volume, since the power of the chemical is quelled by the stillness 
of the liquid. Accordingly, Markos would offer the drink to the participants 
quickly. They, meanwhile, were shivering with goose bumps (as if it were 
something divine and providential!) as they hurriedly drank.?”*4 


PROPHECY AND ETHICS. 41. 1. Such tricks (along with others) the con 
artist attempted to perform. Thus he was glorified by his dupes. Some- 
times he himself was thought to prophesy, while at other times he made 
others prophesy as well—sometimes producing these feats through 
demons, at other times by trickery, as I said. So, after destroying many 
women, he also won male disciples characterized by the same gullibility. 
He taught them to be cavalier about sinning, and that they were not in 
danger since they belonged to the perfect power and participated in the 
inconceivable authority.??° 


THE RITUAL OF REDEMPTION. 2. To these baptized disciples, they announce 
still another baptism, which they call “redemption.” By this means they 
viciously overthrow those who cling to them in the hope of “redemption,” 
since they think that, after their first (and only) baptism, they can again 
obtain forgiveness.?*° 


223. On the nature of the chemical, see Forster, Marcus, 90-91. 

224. The following paragraph on prophecy and ethics selectively summarizes 
Iren., Haer. 1.13.3-6; cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.2.5-3.5. 

225. The following section (the ritual of redemption) condenses material found in 
Iren., Haer. 1.13.6; 21.1-4; cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.3.6; 34.19.1-20.12. See further Forster, 
Marcus, 154-58; Elaine Pagels, “A Valentinian Interpretation of Baptism and the 
Eucharist,” HTR 65 (1972): 153-69 (158-62); Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 401-2. 

226. While discussing the Valentinian ritual of redemption, our author may be 
reading into it his experience of Kallistos. Putatively, Kallistos was the first to establish 
a second baptism for the forgiveness of sins (Ref. 9.12.26). In Valentinian thought, 
however, redemption is not depicted as a “second chance” forgiveness of sins; indeed, 
forgiveness does not even appear in Markos’s teaching (cf. Forster, Marcus, 260). See 
further Koschorke, Ketzerbekdmpfung, 65-67. 
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3. <ol> xal did tod TolovtTou Mavoupynuatos cuvexetv doxo(t)or tovs 
axpoatas ods era voriowat dedoxirdobat xat dvvacbar puddocew avtois ta 
MloTa, TOTE EM TOUTO dyoudt. 

unde TOUTH LdVH apxovLEvol, Ad xal ETEpov TL eMayyeA<A>duevol, TPOS 
Td cvyxpatety adtods TH EAmtdt, OTws aywploToL Wat. 4. A€youat yobv tt pwvF 
appytw, emitibevtes xeipa TH THY anoAUTPWoL AaBdvTI, 6 ddoxovol eermetv 
evxdAws un OUvacbat ei ny TIS Ely UTrEPddutMOS. 

Ore TeAeuTév<ti> Mpds TO ov eABwY A€yet 6 emloxomos. 5. xal Toto 
dé <éoTi> mavovpyynua Tpds Td del Mapapevely Tovs uabytas TH emioxdTtH, 
yAryouévous rabeiv to ti mote ein (é)x(Eiv)o, Td én’ éoyatwv Aeyduevov, dV 
ov teActwy gotat 6 ravddvwv. & TovTOU yap eolwmn(c)a, UH T(O)TE TIC 
xaxonbilecbat we adtods voulon xai yap od totto july mpdxertal, dW Td 
deta, Cbev tas dcopuas AaBdvtes th OdEavta adtois cuvertyoavto. 

42. 1. Kal yap xal 6 waxdpios mpecBUtepos Eipyvatoc, mappnoiaitepov 
TH éhéyyw TpoceverOels, Ta To1adta Aovcpata xal amodutpwcels e&é0eTO, 
adpouepéotepov eitwy & modcoovaw: ol<c> evtuxdvtes TIvés avTHY Hpvyvtar 
obtws Tapetrndévat, det dpveicbar wavdvovtes. 010 dpovtics juiv yeyevyntat 
axpiBeotepov emlythoat xal dveupeiv Aertomepéis A xal év 7H MpwWTw AouTPA 
Tapadiddacty, Td TolotTo xaAodvtes, xai ev TH devTEepwW, 0 amodAUTPwoWV 
xarotoww. 2. AW ovde TO kppytov adtév Zrabev nudc, Tatra dé cvyxerwencbw 
Ovarevtivw xal TH adtot cxoAj. 
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3. Through such trickery, they suppose that they retain their listeners. 
When they consider them to be approved and able to preserve what has 
been entrusted to them, they conduct them to this bath. 

But they are not satisfied by this alone. They even promise something 
else so as to control them with hope, so that they never break away. 4. They 
mutter something in an inaudible voice, laying their hands on the one who 
received redemption. They claim that what they whisper cannot be blithely 
declared unless one be “super-approved.” 

Alternatively, their bishop comes to one on his deathbed and speaks 
the words into his ear.?*” 5. This is the trick designed to make them per- 
petual disciples of their bishop, since they yearn to learn the content of that 
formula spoken in their dying hour. Through it, the disciple is destined to 
become a member of the perfect. For this reason, I keep my mouth shut 
about these matters so that someone might not think that I act maliciously 
toward them. To be sure, this is not my purpose. Rather, I intend to show 
from where they took their starting points and concocted their doctrines. 

42. 1. Indeed, the blessed presbyter Irenaeus, attacking them quite 
boldly in his refutation, also presented these sorts of washings and 
redemptions and spoke more fully about their practices.??8 When they read 
this, some of them denied that these were their traditions, because they 
are taught always to deny it.?? So the thought occurred to me to investi- 
gate more accurately and to research in detail what they pass on as tradi- 
tion in the “first bath” (as they call it) and in the second bath, which they 
call “redemption.” 2. Not even their “unspeakable mystery” escaped my 
notice—but let this be relinquished to Valentinus and to his school.**° 


227. The understanding of redemption as a deathbed ritual is distinctive to our 
author. See further Forster, Marcus, 157-58; idem, “Marcosian Rituals for Prophecy 
and Apolytrosis,” in DeConick, Shaw, and Turner, Practicing Gnosis, 442-44. 

228. Iren., Haer. 1.13.6; 21.1-4; cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.3.6; 34.19.1-20.12. 

229. This report is a rare testimony from Markosian Valentinians that Irenaeus 
misrepresented their teachings. 

230. This is the only place our author appears self-conscious of the fact that his 
exposé may be offensive and even disproved. Unlike others represented in the Refuta- 
tion, the Valentinians were a living community who could defend their teachings and 
rebuke those who profaned their mysteries. Accordingly, our author cuts out Irenaeus’s 
salacious material about Markos’s supposed sexual escapades and focuses on Markos’s 
numerological excogitations, which could be linked to Pythagorean thought. See fur- 
ther Forster, Marcus, 30-31. 
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‘O dé Mapxos ptmovuevos Tov diddoxadov xai adtd¢ dvaTAdace dpaua, 
vouilwy ottws dokacbncecOa: xal yap Ovarevtivos badoxet éautov Ewpaxévant 
maida vty dptryév<v>nTov" ob TUAdpevos emelyrel Tic dv ely, 6 OE AmExplvato 
héywv Eautov civar tov Adyov: émerta Mpoabels tTpayixdv tiva wObov, éx ToUTOU 
cuvctay BovAEetat THY ETIXEXELPNLEVYY AUTG alpeotr. 


3. Tottw dé Suoia todudv 6 Mdpxos déyer <xat>eAydrvbévar mpdc 
advtoy cxnuaTL yuvaixel THY Tetpdda—émeidyn, dyol, Td dppev avtijc 6 
xdowos dépelv ovx HOvvatTo—xat uyvioat abtyy Hrig Av xal thy Thy TavTwV 
yéveow, Hv ovdevt mwmote odte Oediv otite AvOpwrwy aTexdAvpe, TOUTW LOVH 
diyyjoacbat, obtws eitotca<v>° 


4, éte TO TPBTov 6 Hat, [adtot] 6 dvev<v>dyto¢ xal avovatos, 6 
uyte dppev uyte OFAv, nOeAncev avdtod TO appytov pyTov yeveodat 
(x)ai Td ddpatov popdwhFvat, Hvoike Td oTdua xal mponxato Adyov 
Guotov avr: b¢ mapactas éndderkev adtq 6 yr, adtds tot dopdtou 
yopdy daveic. 


5. w de exdwvyors tod dvduatos éyéveto Tolavty’ EAdAnoe Adyov Tov 
mpatov Tot dvépatos adtob, Arig yy «apy», xal Hv y cuMaBy adtot ororyetwv 
TEToapwY' Emetta guvI We THY OevtTEepayv, xal Hv xai adTY oTOIYElwY Tecodpwy' 
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THE VISION OF VALENTINUS. Now Markos, in imitation of his teacher, also 
fabricated a vision, supposing that in this way he would be glorified.??! 
For in fact, Valentinus claims that he saw a child, an infant recently born. 
When he inquired to find out who he was, the child replied that he was the 
Word. Then, by adding a tragic myth, Valentinus wanted to establish from 
it his own trumped up heresy.?°? 


THE ORIGIN OF THE AEONS. 3. Daring the likes of this man, Markos says 
that the Tetrad descended to him in the shape of a woman—since, he says, 
the world was not able to bear her male form—and disclosed both her 
identity and the origin of all things, which she had never before revealed 
either to gods or to human beings. To him alone she described it, speak- 
ing as follows: 


4, When the Father, who is inconceivable, beyond substance, and 
neither male nor female, first willed his unspeakable nature to be 
spoken, and the invisible to take shape, he opened his mouth and 
emanated a Word similar to himself. He, standing alongside him, 
showed to him what he was, having become manifest as the form 
of the Invisible.?°° 


5. Now the pronunciation of his name happened in this way: he uttered 
a word, the first one of his name, which was “APXH”—a compound of 
four letters.34 Then he joined to it the second word, also made up of four 
letters. Following this, he spoke the third word, made up of ten letters. Then 


231. This section (Ref. 6.42.2-43.1) our author adapts from Iren., Haer. 1.14.1-2; 
cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.4.3-8. See further Giovanni Casadio, “La visione in Marco il Mago 
e nella gnosi di tipo sethiano,” Aug 29 (1989): 123-46 (126-34). 

232. This paragraph in part makes up Valentinus, frag. 7 (Vélker). For the accusa- 
tion about the “tragic myth,” see Iren., Haer. 1.11.4; 1.15.4. The following section (the 
origin of the aeons) is taken with adaptation from Iren., Haer. 1.14.1; cf. Epiph., Pan. 
34.4.2-8. 

233. For Markos’s understanding of the Word (Adyos), see Sagnard, Gnose, 363- 
65. On the possible influence of Egyptian mythology, see Forster, Marcus, 182-92. 
Kalvesmaki observes, “Whereas in other Valentinian systems the uppermost two enti- 
ties are part of the Pleroma, here the Pleroma is constitutive of the Word, apart from 
the Father” (Theology, 63). 

234. Apyy = “beginning” or “source.” Below, I follow Kalvesmaki in translating 
ototyeta as “spoken letter” and ypduua as “written letter” (Theology, 62-63, esp. 63 n. 
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éE<fic> ehdAnoe thy tpltyy, Hrs Av otoryelwy déxa’ xal THY TeTdpTHY 
éhdAnoe, xal yv [xat] adty otorvetwv dwdexa. 6. eyéveto otv Tod Shou 
dvdmatos H Exhwvyats otoryetwy Tpldxovta, cuUMaBdy de Tecodpwr. ExaoTOV 
de tay otoryetwy tdia ypdupata xal ilov yapaxtipa xal idlav exdwyyow 
xal oxnuata xal eixdvas eyew, xal unbév adrév elvor 6 thy éxetvou xabopa 
uopoyy, obmep adtd otoryeiov gotiy, ovdE wNY THY Too TANotov abtod Exactov 
exuvnow ywacxelv, AW 6 [un de] Exdwvel, ws TO nav exhwvotvta, dt Td 
<bhov> hyciobat dvondle adtév. 7. Exaotov yap adtév, uépos dv Tod Shou, 
Tov (tov Hyov ws 7 Trav dvouaew, xal un Tavoac<ba> hyotivta, uexpls Stou 
em TO ETYATOV ypauua TOU EryaTov oTOIYEloU MOVOYAWTTHTAVTA KATAVTYCAL. 

tote O& THY anoxatdotacw THv drwy ehy yevéobal, dtav tH Tava 
xateNBovta sig Td Ev yoduua, plav xal THY adThY exdwvynow HYhoN’ TH OE 
exdwuyjcews cixdva TO dunv duod Aeydvtwy yudv brébeto Elva. 8. Tos dé 
<Qdyyous> Umdpyet Tovs wopdhotivtas Tov avovatov xal ayevyntov Aidva’ xal 
civat ToUTOUS mopddc, As 6 xUplos dyyédous elpyxe, Tas «dinvexdds RAemovaas 
TO MpdcwTov Tot mATpdc». 

43. 1. Ta dé dvéuata tév ototvelwy TH xolvd xal ytd aidvas xal Adyous 
xa pitas xai onépuata xal TAypmpuata xal xapTrovs wrduace, TH xab? E<va> 
avtay xal exdotou Ola év TH dvowatt Tio Exx(Ano)i(as) éumepi<e>youeva 
(v)ocicbar. 


2. ‘Qv ototyeiwy tot éoyatov ototyeiou TO Uotatov ypauna pwviy 
Mponxato THY EauTod: ov 6 Hyos eFeAOwy <xat’> cixdva THv otorveiwy otoryeia 
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he spoke the fourth word, made up of twelve letters. 6. So it was that the 
pronunciation of the whole name was thirty letters, with four compound 
parts. Each of the letters had its own written letters, its own peculiar char- 
acter, its own pronunciation, shapes, and images. But none of the letters 
perceives the form that it constitutes as a letter, nor does any one of them 
know the pronunciation of its neighbors. It pronounces as if pronounc- 
ing the whole, since it thinks that it names the whole.”*> 7. Each of them, 
though a part of the whole, names its own sound as the whole and does not 
cease sounding, until the point when it reaches the last written letter of the 
last spoken letter, pronouncing each one singly. 

The restoration of the universe occurs, she said, when all the letters 
are concentrated in one written letter and sound with one and the same 
pronunciation.”*° The image of this pronunciation, she posited, is the 
“Amen” that we say in unison. 8. These are the sounds that exist and give 
shape to the Aeon that is beyond substance and generation. Furthermore, 
these are the forms that the Lord called “angels,” who “perpetually see the 
face of the Father?3” 

43. 1. The common and spoken names of the letters he named “words,” 
“roots, “seeds” “plenitudes,” and “fruits.” Their individual aspects are 
thought to be contained in the name of “Church.”?°8 


THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. 2. Among these letters, the written letter 
of the final letter sent forth its own voice. Its sound, when it came forth, 


4). When, however, a contrast is not intended, I translate ctoiyeia merely by “letter.” See 
further Sagnard, Gnose, 430-32; Irenaeus, Contre les hérésies, ed. Adelin Rousseau and 
Louis Doutreleau, 10 vols., SC 263 (Paris: Cerf, 1979), 1:1.244-45; St. Irenaeus of Lyons: 
Against the Heresies Book 1, ed. and trans. Dominic J. Unger and John J. Dillon, ACW 
55 (New York: Newmann Press, 1992), 206 n. 6. 

235. Miller adds édov (“whole”). The larger form (uopyy) of the letters is the 
Word, who is the form (op) or semantic expression of the Invisible (Ref. 6.42.4). 

236. Restoration into one letter (ctotyetov) overlaps with the Stoic idea of the 
world’s restoration/reconstitution into one element (ctotyefov), namely, fire (Forster, 
Marcus, 202-5). See further the texts in Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 
2.271-77. 

237. Matt 18:10; cf. Iren., Haer. 1.13.3, 6; Clem. Alex., Exc. 10.6; 11.1; 12.1; 23.4; 
Strom. 5.14.91.3. 

238. The following section (Ref. 6.43.2-6) our author adapts from Iren., Haer. 
1.14.2; cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.4.9-5.4. 
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(Oia eyevyncer, 2 av ta Te evtabOa dtaxexo<o>phobal dyor xal Ta mpd ToUTWY 
yeyevRoba. TO wevtor ypdupa aded, ob 6 Hyos Av cuvenaxodovldy TH Hrw 
KATH, UTO THS cUMAPIS THs EavTod aveldFdlat dvw Aeyel, cis dvaTTAnpwow 
tot SAou- weuevnudvan O€ cig TH naTW TOV HOV, WomTep ew pidévta. 3. Td dE 
ototyetov adtd, ad’ ob Td yodupa obv TH exdwuyjcet TH Eautot nathAse xdtw, 
yeapudtwy yolv eivar tpidxovta xal Ev Exactov Tév TpldxovTa ypaypudtwy 
év éautéa dye Etepa ypduyata, dv av 7d dvoua tot ypdupatos dvoudlerar xc 
uny TaAW TH Evepa OV dMwv dvoudlerbar yparudtwr, xal Te dra Ov drwy, 
dote cig dreipov éxmintey TO TAHG0S <i>dia THY ypaupdatwy ypahéevtwv. 

4, Obtw¢ 0’ av cadhéotepov udbor Tig TO Aeyduevov TO DEATA oTOLYEIoV 
yeamuata eye ev Eavte mevte 


<avtd Te> TO O€ATA 
xal TO Et 

xal To Adda 

xal TO Tad 

Kal TO AAda’ 


xa avta tadta Te ypdupata dv dMwv <ypadhetat ypayudtwv, xat TH 
x > 2 9 ¢ n eee 4 ~ L 20 2 14 
dMa ov &Mwv>. 5. ei ovv y taoa Indotacts Too déAta cic Arelpov exmintel, 
2 \ wv bla ¥ ¥. \ I bla I nN 
del dMwv da ypdurata yevvwvtwy xalt diadexyouevwy &MyAa, Toow wa&Mov 
éxetvou Tod ototyeiou petCov’ elvat tov Md<v>ToV THY ypaydatwD; xal el TO Ev 
Yeawua aTEtpov <oUT>w¢, dp&te GAov Tot dvopratos Tov Buddy THY yparatwv, 
2 ie \ ! G ! r n \ r 
2& av tov Mpomdtopa » Médpxouv dtAomovia—paMov dé patatotrovia— 
BovAetat cuviotav. 

6. Oto xal tov Ilatépa, emotduevov Td dywentov adbtot, dedwxevat Tois 
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generated its own letters in the image of the letters.?? From these let- 
ters, she says, our world was ordered, and what came before our world 
was generated. The written letter itself—whose sound corresponds to the 
sound below, she says—was taken up above by its own compound for the 
completion of the whole. But its sound remained in the region below as 
if thrown outside.*4° 3. But the very letter from which the written letter 
(with its pronunciation) descended below is part of a set, she says, of 
thirty written letters. Each one of the thirty written letters has in itself 
other written letters by which the name of its letter is pronounced. Again, 
other written letters are named through others, and others through still 
others, so that the number of written letters in each case soars to infinity 
when written out. 

4, But so that one might more clearly understand what she says: the 
spoken letter delta has in it five written letters: 


the delta itself (A), 
epsilon (E), 
lambda (A), 

tau (T), 

and alpha (A). 


These very written letters are written with other letters, and these others 
through still others. 5. If, then, the whole content of the delta soars to infin- 
ity—since there are always other letters that are generated from others and 
succeeding one another—how much greater is the ocean of written let- 
ters than that spoken letter? And if the single written letter is thus infi- 
nite, observe the “depth” of written letters making up the whole name from 
which Markos’s diligent—or rather futile—labor wants to concoct the 
Forefather! 

6. And so the Father, knowing his own incomprehensibility, enabled 
each single one of the letters—which he also calls “aeons’—to cry out its 


239. The “final letter” corresponds to Wisdom, the thirtieth aeon in other Val- 
entinian systems. The “sound” corresponds to Achamoth; and the letter images cor- 
respond to the archons. See further Forster, Marcus, 209-12. 

240. Wisdom, separated from her passion, returned to the Fullness, but her 
intention (here: echo) remained below. On the doubling of the echoes (jyos jv 
guveraxoAovldiy TH Hxw xatw), see Forster, Marcus, 213-15. 
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ra a * IN Nn | Ae c I E nw \ Phwea 2 if 
otoyelois—a& xat aidivas xadei—évi Exdotw avtdy tHy idlav exdwyyow 
2 lwd \ uJ bt r il4 ae 4 2 A 
éxPodv, dia To uy dUvacbat Eva Td Srov Exwveiv. 
44. 1. Tatita d& capyvioacay abt thy Tetpaxtdy eime<iv> 


BéAw OE cor xal adtyy emidetzar Thy AAyOetav: xatTHyay(ov) yap 
a(v)ty(v) éx (t)dv Urepbev dwudtwr, tva toys adtyy yuuvyy xat 
Katauaing avtys To xaMos, aMa xal axovans avtis AaAovens xat 
Baupdons Td dpdvyya adtiic. 2. Bpa ovdv 

xehadny, dyotv, dvw TO MPATov, drda w, 

tpaynAov [to] de B yp, 

@uous <dua yepol> y x, 

otnoy déAta >, 

<dld>ppayua € v, 

xoiMlav € t, 

aidota x o, 

unpovs Op, 

yovata t 7, 

KYNUAS X 0, 

oupa ) &, 

TOUS LL v. 


TovT’ got! TO CHa THS xata Tov Mapxov AAnlelac, totito TO cyFua Tob 
ototyelov, oUTOS 6 xapaxTyp ToD ypdumatos. 3. xal xarei Td oToLElov TooTo 
“AvOpwmov: eivat O& mynv dyot Tavtds Adyou, xal dpynv maoys dwv¥c, xal 
TAVTOS APPYTOU PHalv, Xal THs TlwTMMEVNS Utyis oTOUa. 


xal TOTO TO CHa adTyc ob OE LETapatov éyelpac <td> Tio dtavoias 
vonua, TOY <avTO>yEev<v>jTopa xal TpoTatopa Adyov and oTOMATWY 
AAnfetas dxoue. 
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own pronunciation, because it was not possible for one to pronounce the 
whole.*4! 


THE BODY OF TRUTH. 44. 1. The Tetraktys clarified matters for Markos in 
the following remarks: 


I desire to show you the Truth itself. I brought her down from the 
dwellings above so that you might see her naked and learn her 
beauty, but also so that you might hear her speaking and wonder 
at her intelligence. 2. First behold on top, 

her head: AQ, 

her neck: BY, 

her shoulders and arms: 'X, 

her breast: A®, 

her diaphragm: EY, 

her belly: Zz. 1, 

her genitals: HX, 

her thighs: OP, 

her knees: ITT, 

her shins: KO, 

her ankles: A&, 

her feet: MN. 


This is the body of Markos’s “Truth”; this is the shape of the spoken 
letter, and this is the character of the written letter.4 3. She calls this 
spoken letter “Human Being.” This Human is, she says, the fount of all lan- 
guage, the source of all speech, the declaration of everything unutterable, 
and the mouth of unspeaking Silence. 


Yes, this is her body. But you, after lifting the thought of your 
mind on high, hear the self-born and ancestral Word from the 
lips of Truth!?° 


241. The following section (Ref. 6.44) our author adapts from Iren., Haer. 1.14.3; 
cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.5.5-8. 

242. On the body of Truth as related to astrology and melothesia, see Manilius, 
Astron. 4.701-705; Boll, Sphaera, 469-72; Forster, Marcus, 222-25; von Stuckrad, 
Ringen, 647-48. 

243. The following section (Ref. 6.45) our author adapts from Iren., Haer. 1.14.4; 
cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.6.1-4. 
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45. 1. Tatta d& tabtys eimovans, mpooPAepacay adts thy AAnPerav 
xal dvoikacav To otdua AaAHoat Adyov tov dé Adyov dvoua yevéobat, xal 
(t)d dvoua eivar todto 5 ywwoxopev xal AaAoduev, Xpiotdv Tysodv: 6 xal 
dvoudcacay aUTHY Tapavtixa clwmHoat. 

2. mpoadoxdivtos dé toU Mapxou mAgiov avtyy weet Tt Agyetv, m(aAL)v 
n Tetpaxtos mapedfotion cig TO recov pyar: 


ws [y] <evnoy> nynow tov Adyov tottov <dv> amd oTOMaTWY Tc 
AAnfetas Frovoas ob toto Smep oldas xal doxeic evew mhAat 
[todt’] éotiv dvoua dwvynv yap exets rdvov adtod, thy dé dUvaytv 
ayvoeic. 3. Incotis wév yap éotw émionuov dvoua, E& éxov ypduuata, 
bm TavTWY THs xAnCEWS <émixaAovEVoV> TO OE Tapa Tois [mEvTE] 
aidot Tod TAnpwmatos, ToAULEpES TUYYAVOY, ans EoT! wopd7ys xal 
étépou TUTOD, yiwwoxdpevoy On’ éxetvwv Tév cuyyevay (adtot), av Th 
ueyeby Tap’ adtd éott Oa m(av)tdc». 

46. 1. Tatta ta map’ vulv eixooitécoapa ypduuata amoppolas 
yluwoxe vTdpye THv tpIdv duvdu(ewy) (xal) eix(dv)ac, tdv 
EUTEpleyouo@y TOV GAov xal THY dvw oToLvelwy apLOLdv. T(d) BEV yap 
dbuva ypdpuata even voutcor eivar tot Matpds xal tio AAnBetas, 
dice TO adedvous adtovs eival, TouTErTIV dppytous xal dvexAaAyToUS: 
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THE ORIGIN OF JESUS ON HIGH. 45. 1. When she said this, Truth fixed her 
gaze on him and opened her mouth to speak the Word. Then the Word 
became a Name, and the Name is that which we know and speak: Christ 
Jesus.*44 When she named this Word, she immediately grew silent. 

2. When Markos expected her to say something more, Tetraktys again 
stepped into the midst and said: 


You regarded this Word you heard from the lips of Truth as trivial.” 
But what you know and suppose you have long possessed is not his 
name. You possess its sound alone but do not know its meaning. 3. 
For Jesus is a noteworthy name, having six letters, and is invoked 
by all those who are called.”4° But the name that exists among the 
aeons of the Fullness—although a compound—has another form 
and a different character known by those who are its kin, whose 
magnitudes are eternally beside him.4” 

THE THREE POWERS. 46. 1. Know that these twenty-four written 
letters that you possess exist as effluxes and images of the three 
powers that encompass the total number of the letters on high.74* 
Consider that nine consonants [8 y dx 1 T 8 ¢ x] belong to Father 
and Truth.” This is because they are unvoiced—which means 


244. Christ Jesus, as the name uttered by Truth, is also Truth’s express image 
(Kalvesmaki, Theology, 66). 

245. Here I accept R. Scott’s ev74y (“trivial”) for P’s (nonsensical) 4 mv. For this 
and other options, see Marcovich’s apparatus. 

246. “Noteworthy” translates émicyuov, a word that, as Kalvesmaki notes, is the 
ancient term for the letter called stigma (¢) or digamma (F), representing the number 
six (Theology, 67-68; cf. Sagnard, Gnose, 365-66). Clement of Alexandria speaks about 
the allegorical significance of the number six (Strom. 6.16.138.6-141.7). “Invoked” 
(émxadovuevov) is an emendation of P’s éyxaAovmeva (“accused”). Epiphanios’s tran- 
scription of Irenaeus reads ywwoxduevov (“known”) (Pan. 34.6.4), corresponding to 
cognitum in Latin Iren., Haer. 1.14.4. Forster identifies the “called” as the church of the 
animate people (Marcus, 232). 

247. Those “kin” to the name, says Forster, are the spirituals; the “magnitudes” are 
another name for the aeons surrounding the Father (Marcus, 233). The following sec- 
tion (Ref. 6.46) our author adapts from Iren., Haer. 1.14.5; cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.6.5-13. 

248. The twenty-four letters “that you (pl.) possess” are the letters of the Greek 
alphabet. The “three powers,” in context, seem to refer to the couples: (1) Father and 
Truth, (2) Word and Life, and (3) Human and Church. Cf. Rousseau and Doutreleau, 
Contre les hérésies (SC 263), 1:1.247-48. 

249. Cf. Dionysius Thrax, Ars gramm. 6 (Uhlig, 9-12), reproduced in Forster, 
Marcus, 237. 
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2. TH OE Nuibwra, dxTH dvta, Tot Adyou xal To Zwis, dia TO UETH 
domep UTAPKElY THY TE AhWYwWY xal THY dwrynEevTWDY xai dvadedEerOan 
tov wev Urmepbev THY amdp<po>lav, Tay dE UT’ avTa THY dvachopav: TH 
dé dwvjevta xal avtad, enta dvta, toh AvOownov xat tig ’ExxAyoiac, 
2 * 4 n » ¥. i \ Nn > I \ oF ¢ \ 
éttel dia Tot AvOpwnou y dwvy mpoedGotion éudpdwoe Ta Sra’ 6 yap 
NXOS THS Hwvijg wopdyy avtoic mepteToinoev. 3. Eotw ovv 6 rev Adyos 
. wy | \ ¢ \ 2? y c » 1 € 3 x \ 
[6] 2xywv xal } Zan [)] te dxtw, 6 dé AvOpwrtos xal h’ExxAnoia ta 
M4 if c \ \ Re a x .. 3 I 
émta, 6 0& Ilatyp xal 7 AAnfeta td évven. 
"Ent & Tot votepyjoavtos Adyou 6 ddbedpacbels ev TH IIatpi xatHAGev, 
exTrenrdbeic emt TOV ad’ ov éeywpl<o>Oy emt dropbwcet Tév TeayGevtwy, 
iva 7 TOY TAnpwudtwv Evotns, em<l> TH <low apiOu@> ovoa, 
xapTropopy wiav ev maot Thy Ex TavtTwy dvvaplv. 4. xat obtws 6 Tay 
énmta THy THY dxTW Exouloato dUvamLY, xal eyévovto of TpEIg TdTOL 
Soto Tots dptOnoic, dydoddes Svtec: oitivEs TpEls Eh’ EauTovs EADdvTES 
tov Thy eixooitecodpwy avédetEav apiOudy. 


Ta pévtor tpia ototyeia, <d> dyow adtdc thy tpidv év oulvyia 
duvdpewy Umdpyely, & eoti £6, ad’ av anep<p>vy TH eixooitécoapa ototyeia, 
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that they are unspeakable and unpronounceable. 2. Consider that 
the semivowels, which are eight [¢  W A wv po], belong to Word 
and Life. This is because they exist, so to speak, “in between” the 
consonants and the vowels and manifest the efflux of those above 
and the ascent of those below. Finally, consider that the vowels 
themselves, which are seven [a ¢ y 1 0 v |, belong to Human and 
Church, since it was through Human that the voice came forward 
and formed the universe. It was the sound of his voice that gave 
them form. 3. Thus Word and Life have eight, Human and Church 
have seven, while Father and Truth have nine.*°° 

On account of the deficient computation, one letter dislodged from 
within the Father and descended.**! He was sent out on behalf of 
the one from whom he separated to correct what had been done so 
that the unity of the plenitudes in numerical equality might bring 
forth as a harvest a single power among all and from all.”°? 4. And 
so the region of seven recovered the power of the eight, and the 
three regions became equal in number as Ogdoads. When these 
three came together, they produced the number twenty-four. 


Furthermore, there are three letters, she says, coupled with the three 
powers, which make six.*®? From these flowed out the twenty-four letters, 


250. For similar speculation employing grammatical theory, see Marsanes (NHC 
X,1) 26.18-27 with the comments of Alexander Boéhlig, Zum Hellenismus in den 
Schriften von Nag Hammadi (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1975), 15-17; Forster, Marcus, 
238-43. 

251. The “deficient computation” (Uotepyoavtos Adyou) could also be understood 
as “the deficient Word? who would stand in for the aeon Wisdom (Rousseau and 
Doutreleau, Contre les hérésies [SC 263], 1:1.248). For the Word that falls, see Tri. Trac. 
(NHC 1,5) 74.18-80.11. On the hapax legomenon aedpaletv, see Kalvesmaki, Theol- 
ogy, 70 n. 21. 

252. Emi 74 tow dpi6ug odoa (“in numerical equality”) is Marcovich’s emenda- 
tion of P’s év 7 dyabG odoa (“in the Good”). Cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.6.10 (end): iodtyta 
éxouoa (“being equal”); Latin Iren., Haer. 1.14.5: aequalitatem habens. According to 
Iren., Haer. 1.11.1 (the report of “Valentinus”), Christ was born from Wisdom after 
her expulsion from the Fullness, but later Christ ascended back into the Fullness. Here 
Christ is apparently pictured as returning to Wisdom in order to form her. See further 
Rousseau and Doutreleau, Contre les hérésies (SC 263), 1:1.248. 

253. The three letters coupled to the three powers are the female aeons Truth, Life, 
and Church coupled to Father, Word, and Human (Rousseau and Doutreleau, Contre 
les hérésies [SC 263], 1:1.248-49). 
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TetpamactacBevta TH) THs appyitou Tetpados Aoyw Tov adtov <ad>tToi¢ 
dpvOnov Trovet. 5. drep nat to aveavopdorou Umapxetv" opelobar de adta bd 
TOV TpLBy Suvdpeniy alc opoloryta tot dopdrou, av oroixelwy elxovas eixovwy 
[ov] <t& map’ huiv> tpla SimdAd ypdupata drape & cuvapiOuodpeva toi 
elxooitécoupat ototyelois duvduet TH xaTd dvaroyiav tov THY TeIdxovTa TotEt 
apiOuov. 


47.1. Tovtou tot Adyou xat THs oixovoulas TavTYNS xapToV dyow «ev 
duotlmuati eixdvoc» medyvévat éxei(vov) tov peta Tas EE nugpas teTaptov 
avaBavta eis TO dpo¢ xal yevouevov ExTov, Tov xaTaBavTa xal xpaTyOevta ev 
TH EPdouadt, érionuov Oydodda undpyovta xal éyovta év éavt@ Tov dmavta 
THY oToLYElwy aptOuov. 

2. Ov éhavépwoev, EAQdvtos adtot emt TO Bamticua, y THs TeploTEptec 

if. a 2 \ \ ov 9 3 nx I J Y Ls 4 
xabodos, HtI¢ Eotiv w xal drAda, dV apu(O)uod dnAoupevy dxtaxociwy évdc. 
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since when they are multiplied by the amount of the unspeakable Tetrad, 
they produce the same number among themselves. 5. They exist, he says, 
from the Unnamable. They are conveyed by the three powers into the 
likeness of the Invisible. The images of the images of these letters are our 
double letters (€  ).?°4 These, when added to the twenty-four letters by 
virtue of analogy, produce the number thirty.?°> 


NUMERICAL ALLEGORIES FROM SCRIPTURE. 47. 1. He says that the Fruit of this 
Word and this dispensation has appeared “in the likeness of an image.”’*°° 
After six days, that Fruit ascended the mountain as the fourth and became 
the sixth.*°”? When he descended and was held in the Hebdomad, this 
noteworthy number Six existed as an Ogdoad and carried in himself the 
total number value of all the letters.?°° 

2. Jesus displayed this number when he came to be baptized.”°? The 
descent of the dove (i-e., omega and alpha) is manifest in the number 801.7 


254. Cf. Dionysios Thrax, Ars gramm. 6 (Uhlig, 14,4-6), reproduced in Forster, 
Marcus, 247. 

255. The translation of the final two sentences can only be tentative. The words 
duvduet TH XaTd dvadoylav may be corrupt (presumably the analogy is that of the upper 
world, since the letters are images of the aeons, yet see Kalvesmaki, Theology, 69 n. 19). 
The basic thought, however, is recoverable: the double letters add up to six, which can 
be added to the twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet to make thirty, an image of 
the Triacontad. In Valentinian theology, the aeonic Jesus is the product of all thirty 
aeons—thus it was important for his name to amount to thirty. The use of “image of 
the images” is odd but anticipates the “likeness of an image” immediately below (Ref. 
6.47.1). The following section (Ref. 6.47) our author adapts from Iren., Haer. 1.14.6; cf. 
Epiph., Pan. 34.7.1-4. 

256. Cf. Rom 1:23 (év dwotwpeti eixdvos). 

257. “After six days” comes from Mark 9:2. Jesus went up the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration with Peter, James and John—making four total. Moses and Elijah were added 
to the company to make six (Mark 9:3-4 par.). For a similar numerological allegory, 
see Clem. Alex., Strom. 6.16.140.3-4, with Sagnard, Gnose, 378-82. See further Clem. 
Alex., Exc. 4.1; Barn. 15. Iren., Haer. 2.24.4; Acts Thom. 143; Acts John 90. 

258. The Hebdomad may have been suggested by Luke 9:37: “the next day” (after 
day six). But the author of Luke refers to eight days in the beginning of his account 
(9:28). In this case we have to imagine the Markosian interpreter combining the 
Markan account (six days, 9:2) with “the next day” of Luke. In the allegory, the Hebdo- 
mad represents the Artificer, who apparently detains the heavenly Jesus in his descent 
as Savior. The Ogdoad is the Savior thought to contain the total value of the Fullness 
(Forster, Marcus, 253-54). For a different interpretation, see Kalvesmaki, Theology, 72. 

259. Jesus was thirty years old at his baptism (Luke 3:23). 

260. The letters of meptotepa (“dove”), when added up, equal the value of alpha and 
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xal Oia totto Mwoéa év tH Exty Nueoa A€yew tov avOpwrov yeyovevat: 
3. xal THY oixovopiav dé Tot m&Bous év TH Exty THY huepv—ytic Eotly 7 
mapacxeun—<év> y) Tov eaxarov avipwmov alc avoryevwyoty tov mpwtou 
avoparou  mecpyvevat. TAVTNS THs olxovopelas apyny xal TEAS THY exTyy dpay 
cival, év ) Tpoonrwey Té cUhw. 4, Tov yap téAeiov Novy, émiotauevov Tov 
tay && dpibuov ddvauw moce<ws> xal dvayewnoews Exovta, pavepioat 
«tots viois Too Hwtds» THY dia Tod havevtos emionuon eis <avd>rTov [dV adtod] 
yevouevyny avayevyyow. evbev xai Ta diMAR ypduuata tov apibuov emionuov 
éxelv gyotvy 6 yap émionuos apiOud¢ ouyxepactels tots elxooitécoapat 
oTOIYElOls TO THlAXoVTAYypaLUAToV dvoua aTETEAECE. 


48. 1. Kéypytat dé diaxdvy 7H thy éemtd dpiludv ueyeber, iva tic 
avtoBovAntov <PovArjc> havepwO} 6 xapmdc. Tov wevToL emionuov emt 
tot mapdvtos, dyot, Tov emt Tod emianuov wophwlevta vonoov, Tov WoTEp 
uepiobevta xal ew peivavta. d¢ TH éavtod duvduet te xal hpovycer did tHe 
<an’> avtod mpoBoAys Todtov <tov> [THY Cony] ] tév emta duvdpewy miprjoet 
THC Epdopddos duvaipews epoxuoe KOTHOY xa poxny 20eT0 eivet tot 6owpevou 
Tavtdos. 2. KEXONTAL yey otv xal oUtos TAHOE 2 epye ws avlaipétus Um’ avtot 
Yevowevy ... TH OV eixdvoy pinnuata dvTa THY aulLATWY, THS EvvouncEwS THS 
Myrtpéc. 
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For this reason also, Moses says that the human arose on the sixth day.”¢! 
3. Correspondingly, the dispensation of his suffering occurred on the sixth 
day (i.e., Friday, or the Day of Preparation).*©? On this day, the last Human 
appeared for the rebirth of the first human.*° The sixth hour, when he was 
nailed to the tree, is the beginning and end of this dispensation. 4. For the 
perfect Mind, knowing that the number six possesses the power of making 
and rebirth, revealed “to the children of light” the rebirth through the note- 
worthy number six revealed in Jesus.7°* (Hence also the double letters, he 
says, make up the number six.) This is because the number six, when added 
to the twenty-four letters, completes the thirty-lettered name.” 


THE ARTIFICER AND THE SEVEN HEAVENS. 48. 1. He used as a servant the 
magnitude of the seven numbers so that the Fruit of the self-willed Will 
might be revealed. Yes, take to heart this noteworthy number six, she says. 
He is the one fashioned for the noteworthy number six. He is, as it were, 
divided and remains outside.*°° He—by his own power and intelligence, 
and through the emanation that came from him—gave soul to this world 
of seven powers in imitation of the power of the Hebdomad and made this 
the soul of the visible universe.?°” 2. Now, he acted as if it arose by his own 
will ... They, as imitations of the inimitable, [arise] through images. Their 
source is the Intention of the Mother.” 


omega (w’ + a’), or 801. Cf. Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 5.2. See further Sagnard, Gnose, 
373-74; Rousseau and Doutreleau, Contre les hérésies (SC 263), 1:1.249-50. 

261. Gen 1:26, 31. 

262. John 19:14. 

263. Cf. 1 Cor 15:45. 

264. For “children of light,” see, e.g., Luke 16:8; John 12:36; Eph 5:8. On six as the 
noteworthy number, see Kalvesmaki, Theology, 67-68. 

265. The following section (Ref. 6.48.1-4) our author adapts from Iren., Haer. 
1.14.7-8. Cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.7.5-8.2. See further Rousseau and Doutreleau, Contre les 
hérésies (SC 263), 1:1.251-52. 

266. The speaker of this passage is, according to Irenaeus, Silence (Haer. 1.14.7). 
“Six” here is polyvalent. The first six represents the Savior, the émicyuov, or noteworthy 
number six. The Savior is fashioned for (émt) another six, which probably represents 
the passion or Intention of Wisdom. See further Forster, Marcus, 270-71. 

267. The subject of this sentence appears to be the Artificer. The world is of seven 
powers because it has seven planetary spheres. The Artificer enlivens the world with 
the World Soul, which is probably the emanation that comes from him (Forster, 
Marcus, 271-72). For the World Soul, see Plato, Tim. 34b; 36e; Alkinoos, Epit. 14; Apu- 
leius, Plat. 1.9. 

268. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.5.3; Ref. 6.33.1 (“Valentinus”). “They” (td, neuter) appar- 
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Kal 6 nev (1) patos odpavocs pbéyyetat td dAda, 6 dé ueTa TodTOV TO Et, 6 
d& TpiTos TO Ta, (6) O(é) TEtTapTOS xal 6 Ueoos THY erta THY TO ita Sbvamv, 
6 d& MéuMTOS TO ov, ExTOS OE TO v, EBdoLOS dé Xai TETAPTOS amd TOU LETOU TO 
w. 3. at d& duvdpers moat cig Ev cuuTAaxEIoo Hoot xal dokaCovaw éxeivov 
bd’ ob mpoeBAnoyoay, y OE dda THs HyncTEWS dveneudOy mds Tov IIpomdtopa. 
TavTns pev(T)ot TH¢ SokoAoylas tov Hxov eis THY yHv hepduevdy yor mAdoTHY 
yevéobat xal yev<v>ytopa Thy emt THs ic. 

Thy O& dnddeikw amd t&v dott yev<v>wpevov Bpeddv, av } Wuxy dua 
TH Ex UNTPAS TpOEAElY EmIBod dpolws Evds ExdoTOU THY OTOLYElwWY TOUTWY TOV 
nyov. 4. xabus odv <ai> émta, dyotv, duvdpets do&4Loucr tov Adyov, obtw xal 
A Wun ev tois Bpeheot xAatovoa. dia TodTo dé Hot xal tov Aa(Pi)d eipyxevat: 
«éx oTOuATOS TWN xal Oyratovtwy xaTnpTIow alvov» xal méAwv: «oi ovpavol 
dinyotvrat ddkav Oeot». emdv OE ev mrévoig yevntat y Puxy, [ws] EmiBod ovdév 
Etepov H TO w, Ed’ @ aviditat, Sw yuwpioaca h dvw Puxy Td cvyyevés adTis, 
Bonfov avty xataTtéuy. 


49. 1. Kal rept tovtwy yev otws mept d& Tis Thy elxoortecodpwv 
otolyelwy yeveoews obtws A€yet’ TH Movétytt cuvundpyewv ‘Evétyta, é& av 
dUo mpoBoAat, Movdc te xal Td °Ev: dle Sto oboat, tecoapes eyevovto—Olc yep 
dUo técoupes.—xal maAwW ai Ovo xal TEcoapes Eig TO AUTO CUVTEBEion TOV TéY 
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The first heaven utters alpha, the next one epsilon, the third eta, then 
the fourth—the midpoint of the seven—utters the value of iota. The fifth 
utters omicron, and the sixth upsilon. Then the seventh and fourth from 
the midpoint utter the omega.” 3. All the powers, woven into a single 
chorus, resonate and glorify the one who emanated them. The glory of the 
sound was sent up to the Forefather. As this doxology sounded, she says, 
the echo, carried down to the earth, became the molder and generator of 
things on earth. 

Proof comes from newly born infants. As soon as they emerge from 
the womb, their souls uniformly cry out the sound of these letters.?”° 4. In 
the same way that the seven powers, she says, glorify the Word, the soul 
also glorifies him as it wails in infants. For this reason, she says, David also 
said: “From the mouth of infants and nursing babies you prepared praise.”7! 
Again, he says: “The heavens recount the glory of God?” But if the soul 
experiences affliction, it cries out nothing except the omega, by which it 
expresses grief.*”? Consequently, the higher Soul, recognizing its kin, sends 
help down to it.?”4 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LETTERS. 49. 1. So much for these things. About the 
origin of the twenty-four letters, she speaks as follows. Oneness coexisted 
with Singleness. From them come two emanations, Monad and One.?7° 
They were twice two and became four (since 2 + 2 = 4). In turn, the two 


ently refer to the things of this world. The “Mother” is Wisdom. 

269. The Pythagorean teaching about the music of the spheres (cf. Ref. 1.2.13) is 
here depicted as each of the seven planets intoning one vowel. Forster associates this 
development with contemporary theories in astrology and magic (Marcus, 277-79, 
with sources). See further H. Leclercq, “Alphabet vocalique des Gnostiques,’ in Dic- 
tionnaire darchéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 15 vols. (Paris: Librairi Letouzey et Ané, 
1907-1924), 1.1:1268-88. 

270. Cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 5.8.48.8. 

271. Ps 8:3 LXX, cited in Matt 21:16. 

272. Ps 18:2 LXX; cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 6.16.141.6; Ecl. 51.1. 

273. Here instead of P’s aviétat (“expresses grief”), we might expect aiveita: (“by 
which the soul praises”), to conform to Latin Iren., Haer. 1.14.8 (in signum laudationis), 
and Epiph., Pan. 34.7.10 (eis onuetov aivécews). 

274. The following section (Ref. 6.49) our author adapts from Iren., Haer. 1.15.1, 
who places it into the mouth of Silence. Here our author omits a section dealing with 
the name of Truth. Cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.8.3-8. 

275. Cf. the report of Secundus above (Ref. 6.38.1). See also Iren., Haer. 1.11.3, 
with Férster, Marcus, 295-312. 
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&& ebavépwoar aprOudy, oot dé of EF tetpaTtAactacbevtes Tas elxooitécoapas. 
2. xal Ta yEV THS <mMpwTys> TeTPAdoS dvénata, ayia dyiwy voobLEva Kal Uy 
duvaueva AeyOfvat, ywwoxerbar Oy bd udvou tot Yiot—tatita 6 Ilatyp 
<oi>de Tlva goti.—rT& weTa olwmAs xal peta MloTEws dvoualoueva Trap’ adTe, 
éotl tatita: Appytos xat Xtyy, Tlatyp xat Arnveta. 

3. Tavrygs de tig TeTPADOS 6 oUuTAS aptOUds éoTl OTOLYElwWY ElxooITEToApwY" 
6 yap “Appntos éxet ototyeia emt(d), y U<e>tyn me(vT)e, xal 6 Tlatyp mevte, 
xal <n> Adnbea extd. moatdtws dé xal y devtépa tetpds, Adyos xal Zw, 
“AvOpwnos xal’ExxAncia, tov adtov dpibuov tiv otoryetwy avedetfav. 

4. xal td to} XwrHpos Aytov dvoua ypayydtwv Umdpre &&. Td de Sytdv 
avtot én’ apiOud tév xata Ev yparuatwy—toutéoti Tov Incotv—ortoryeiwy 
éotlv eixooitecodipwy Vids d& Xp<e>iotd¢ dwoexa. 

TO Oe év TH Xpiots do(p)ntTov ye(app)atwv tpidxovta—xai adtd <éml> 
Tots év AUTH Ypdumact xaTa Ev oToLyElov dpiOnoupevolc’ 5. TO yap Xp<e>toTd¢ 
éot otowyeiwy dxtw TO wev yap vei TpIdv, Td OE P<> dUo, xal Td el dUo, 
wal <td> i<@ta> tecodpwv, Td o<tyya> mévte, xal 1 T<ab> tpidiv, Td dé ov 
Uo, xal TO <od>v Tpldv. obtws TO Ev TH Xplotd dppntov hacxovat otoryetwv 
TpIaxovta.—xal did Totito dé acw avrov Aéyelv «éyw Td dAda xal Td w», 
eTLOELKVUVTA THY TEploTEpay, ToUTOV Exovaay Tov aplOLLdv, 6 Eotiy dxTaxdata Ev. 
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and four, added together, manifested the number six. These six, when 
multiplied by four, produced twenty-four. 2. The names of the first Tetrad, 
conceived of as the holy of holies, are not able to be spoken. They are 
known only by the Son as well as by the Father. But the [others,] who are 
named by him with silence and faith, are these: Unspeakable and Silence, 
Father and Truth. 

3. The entire number of this Tetrad is made up of twenty-four letters. 
For Ineffable [’Appytos] has seven letters, Silence [Xeryy] has five, Father 
[Ilatyp] has five, while Truth [ AAyfeta] has seven.?”° In the same way also, 
the second Tetrad—Word [Adyos], Life [Zw], Human [’AvOpwrtos], and 
Church [’ExxAnaia]—manifested the same number of letters. 

4. The spoken name of the Savior has six letters. When this spoken 
name (i.e., Jesus [Incotic]) is counted by the number of each individual 
letter, it adds up to twenty-four letters.*”” “Son Christ” [Yio¢ Xpetotds] has 
twelve letters. 

The secret name in Christ is made up of thirty letters—the number 
value arrived at by adding up its letters one by one. 5. For “Christ” [Xpetotdc] 
has eight letters, the chi [vei] three, the rho [64] two, the epsilon [ei] two, 
the iota [iéta] four, the sigma [otyua] five, the tau [tat] three, the omicron 
[od] two, and the san [ody] three.?”8 Thus they claim that the secret name in 
Christ is made up of thirty letters. For this reason, they say, he announces: 
“T am the alpha and the omega,” indicating the dove, which possesses this 
number (namely, 801).?” 


276. Cf. the names of the aeons in Iren., Haer. 1.11.1 (Inenarrabile, Sigen, Patrem, 
Alethian). 

277. "Ingots = ita + Ata + otypa + ob +0 Wetrdv + ody = 24 letters. 

278. San (M) is an obsolete Greek letter that corresponded to the Hebrew tsade 
(&). Here it is used as an alternative for sigma. Yet if we add the letters chi (yet), rho 
(68), epsilon (ei), iota (iéta), sigma (cityya), tau (tab), omicron (08), and san (ody), we 
only have twenty-four letters, not thirty. Harvey suggests taking the chi as two (x1), 
the epsilon as seven (é WetAdv), and the san as sigma (otyua, thus five) to make thirty 
(Unger and Dillon, St. Irenaeus, 212 n. 3). Forster understands this passage as a gloss 
added to the text (Marcus, 318-19). Marcovich suspects a lacuna at the end of the 
sentence. Using Iren., Haer. 1.15.2, and Epiph., Pan. 34.9.8-9, he would fill it with 
the following: & cuvtebévta tov tiv eixoortecodpwy ototyeiwy enoingev dpiOudv- TouTw 
dé mpootibéact Td émicnuov adtot dvoua, toutéot: Tov Tnooby, Omep éotl otoryetwy EF 
(“which, when added together, make the total of twenty-four letters. To this they add 
his noteworthy name, that is, Jesus, which has six letters”). 

279. For the alpha and omega, see Rev 1:8; 21:6; 22:13. For the number of the 
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50. 1. O dé Ingots tavtyy ev exer THY dppntov yeveow: ATO yap THs 
untpos Tay drwy, TH¢ MowTys TeTPAdos, Ev Ouyatpds TpdmMw mpoHAOE H devTEpA 
TETPAS, Kal eyeveto dydoas, & no mpoHAGer y Dexds: 2. ottwe éyévero [ita ita] 
dexaoxta. 7 ovv dexcs, emovveNfotion tH dydodd: xal dexatractova abthy 
Toinoaca, Tov THv dydonxovta <mpoeBiBacev apiOudv: xai Ta dydoyxovTa> 
mdAw dexaTtrAacidoaca tov Tév dxtaxociwy dpibudy éyévycev Hote iva 
Tov dmavta THY ypaypatwy apibudy, amd dydoddos eis dexd<da> mpoeAOdvta, 
[etvat] n xal m xal w, 8 got Tyoods. Td yap Ingots dvoua xat& tov ev tois 
yeduuaow apiOudy éotiv dxtaxdoia dydonxovtaoxtTw. 

3. <dl> xal To<v> dAdabytov dé TO<v> “EMnyuixdv exer<v> pwovddas 
éxtw <xal dexddac éxtw> xal éxatovtadas dxtw, Thy Thy dxtaxoclwy 
dydoyxovtaoxtw Whpov emidexvdovta, Toutéott tov "Incotv, éx mavtwy 
ouvertdta Tév apiOudv. xal did todo dda <xal w> dvoudlecbat adtdv, THY 
&x TAVTWY <avTOU> yéveow onuaivovta. 


51. 1. Tlepi d& tH¢ tovtou dyumtoupylas o(b)tw¢ A€yet ATO THs TeTPAdOS TIS 
deutépas duvdpets amop<p>vel(a)a(s) dednutoupynxevar Tov emt yi havevta 
Tnooty: xal tot Adyou Tov To<To>v dvameTAnpwxéevat Tov ayyeAov TaBpmA, 
THC O& Zwo TO aytov TIvetua, tod dé AvOpwrov thy tod tpiotou divam, 
THC Oe “ExxAnoias thy TmapBévov, ottws 6 xat’ oixovoulav did TH¢ Mapias 
yevectoupyetta Tap’ avtd dvOowrros. 
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THE GENERATION OF JESUS. 50. 1. Jesus has the following secret birth. From 
the Mother of the universe, the primal Tetrad, the second Tetrad came 
forth like a daughter. So the Ogdoad arose, from which emanated the 
decad. 2. In this way the number eighteen [ty’] arose.28° Now the decad, 
coming together with the Ogdoad and multiplying it ten times, brought 
forth the number eighty. And the eighty, again multiplied by ten, gave 
birth to the number eight hundred. Consequently, the total number of the 
written letters that emerges from the Ogdoad to the decad is 8, 80, and 
800, which signifies Jesus. For the name of Jesus, according to the number 
in the written letters, is 888.7*! 

3. Accordingly, the Greek alphabet has letter values equaling eight 
ones, eight tens, and eight hundreds, indicating the number value 888.7°2 
This is Jesus, the combined value of all the numbers. For this reason, he is 
named “alpha and omega,’ signifying his origin from all.?*° 


jesus. 51. 1. Now concerning the fashioning of Jesus, she speaks as fol- 
lows. The powers that flowed out from the second Tetrad fashioned the 
Jesus who appeared on earth.** The angel Gabriel filled the role of the 
Word, the Holy Spirit filled the role of Life, the power of the Most High 
filled the role of the Human, and the virgin filled the role of the Church.”* 
In this way, the “human” of God’s divine plan (in his view) originated 
through Mary. 


dove, see Ref. 6.47.2 above. Our author adapts the following section (Ref. 6.50) from 
Iren., Haer. 1.15.2; cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.9.1-4. 

280. The letters 1’, or eighteen, represent the first letters in Jesus's name (‘Iyaots) 
and can stand for the whole name (Barn. 9.8). Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.3.2; Epiph., Pan. 
31.14.7; Clem. Alex., Strom. 6.11.84.3 (1 signifies salvation). 

281.) +0 +0' +0’ +u' +0’ = 888. Cf. Sib. Or. 1.324-331. 

282. The Greek letters from @ to 6 (excluding the obsolete F) represent Greek sin- 
gle-digit numbers; in turn, | to v represent double-digit numbers (the “tens”), and p to 
w represent triple digits (the “hundreds”). See further Forster, Marcus, 330-31. 

283. The following section (Ref. 6.51) our author adapts from Iren., Haer. 1.15.3; 
cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.10.1-7. 

284. For the second Tetrad, see Iren., Haer. 1.1.1; 1.12.1; 1.14.5; 1.15.1; Ref. 6.29.7 
(“Valentinus”); 6.46.2-3; 6.49.3. 

285. See Luke 1:26, 35. Cf. the interpretation of Luke 1:35 in Ref. 6.35.3-4, and 
the Jesus made from four substances in Iren., Haer. 1.7.2. See further Orbe, Cristologia 
Gnostica, 1:37-38. 
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2. EABdvtog dé adtot cic TO Udwp, xateNetv cic adTOV WS TEpLTTEpaY TOV 
dvadpapydvta dvw xal mAypwoavta tov Swoéxatov dpioudy, év @ Umdpyer TO 
OTEPUA TOUTWY THY TUTTIAPEVTWY AUTH xal cvyxaTaBavTwr xat cuvavaBavTwv. 
3. tavtTny OE Thy Obvau THY xaTaBaoay Eis adTOV <omEepua> dyolv eivar Too 
TAnpmpatos, éxov év Eavtd xai Tov Ilatépa xal tov Yidv, thy te did ToUTwWY 
ywwoxoneryy avovdomactov duvamty TH Uy7o xal tobe Amavtas aidivac. 

4. Kal todto eivar td metya Td ev abt dw<va>cav did tod otduatos 
Tov Ingod, TO duoroyijioav Eavtd Yiov avOpwrov xal havepdoav tov Ilatépa: 
xateAfov wevtol ye elg Tov Incody yvdobat avtd. xadetAe wev Tov Advator, 
hactv, 6 éx oixovoutac cwtyp <Iycotic>, éyvwpice de tov Ilatépa Xpiotdv 
[Inoodv]. 

5. elvat ody tov "Incoty dvoua pév tod éx TH oixovoulas avOpwmou 
héyet, teDetobar dé <eic> eZouoiwow xal udpdwow tot wéMovtos cig adtov 
xatépyecbar AvOpwmou: bv xwpynoavta adbtov éoyyxévat, adtdv Te [elvat] Tov 
‘Avopwtov, avtov tov Adyov, avtov Tov Ilatépa xal <tov> ‘Appytov xal THY 
Lyn xal Thy AAnfetav xat ExxAyoiav xal Zany. 

52. 1. Tadta yév obv mpddyAa eivar maow émifw tots bytatvovta votiv 
KEXTNMEVOLS OVTA AxUPA Xal Laxpay TIS xaTH OeoceBetav yywoews, OvTa rEpy 
AoTpoAoyIxHs Ecevpecews xai apiuntixys [IvOayopetov, xabwe ot diropnabeic 
eloeode, év Tois MpouepiuvyPetow juiv exxetwevww TouTwy Tay doyuatwr. 2. iva 
dé cabéotepov Tovtous émidelZwuev od Xpiotot pabytac, dMd Ivbayédpov xal 
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2. When he came to the water, there came down upon him asa dove the 
number that runs up above and fulfills the twelfth number.?* In him exists 
the seed of those sown together with him, who descend and ascend with 
him. 3. This power that descended on him, he says, is a seed of the Full- 
ness, having in itself both the Father and the Son, as well as the unnamable 
power of Silence that is known through them, together with all the aeons. 

4. This is the very Spirit that spoke from within through the mouth 
of Jesus, that confessed itself to be “Son of a Human” and manifested the 
Father.28? When it descended on Jesus, furthermore, it was united with 
him. Jesus, the Savior ordained by God's plan, destroyed death, they say, 
and made known his Father Christ.?°8 

5. She says that Jesus is the name of the human ordained by God’s plan, 
and that the name was placed on him as an assimilation and formation 
according to the Human who was about to descend into him. When Jesus 
made room for him, he possessed him. He possessed the Human himself, 
the Word itself, the Father himself, along with the Ineffable, Silence, Truth, 
Church, and Life.?%? 

52. 1. Now I hope that these defunct teachings—which are miles away 
from the knowledge of godliness—are clear to those of sound mind. They 
are a pastiche of astrological invention and Pythagorean arithmetic (as the 
diligent students among you will know from my former remarks about 
their teachings).””° 2. Yet, so that I can more clearly expose them as dis- 


286. Marcovich understands the twelfth number to be mu (wu). Jesus is the Logos 
(Adyos), represented by the lambda (A), which is both the eleventh letter of the Greek 
alphabet and the letter representing the number thirty. Lambda plus lambda (A + A 
or AA) = M (the twelfth number). Cf. the account in Iren., Haer. 1.7.2; 1.16.2; Ref. 
6.52.9-10; Sagnard, Gnose, 383-85. 

287. The spiritual seed, or Savior, is called the Spirit who speaks through Jesus. 
The Jesus unified with the Savior can call himself “Son of the Human.” The “Human” 
could refer to the aeon in the second Tetrad or to the Forefather himself (Iren., Haer. 
1.12.4). But here the Human seems to be identified with the Spiritual Savior who 
descends on Jesus and makes him “son” (see further Sagnard, Gnose, 361-62, esp. 375). 
The Human was previously identified with the Power of the Most High (Ref. 6.51.1) 
present at Jesus’s birth. 

288. Rousseau and Doutreleau argue that Christ, as the Savior on high, is the 
Father of the Jesus of the economy (Contre les hérésies [SC 263], 1:1.256; cf. Forster, 
Marcus, 354). 

289. Jesus receives the whole primal Ogdoad. Our author here omits Irenaeus’s 
lengthy refutation of Markos’s doctrines. 

290. Cf. Ref. 1.2.5-10; 4.43.4-44.3 (“Egyptian” teachings); 4.51.1-9; 6.23-28. 
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TOY TEpl TH weTEWpa [THY] AoTP<cAdy>wv aT<y>(o0)AnUEVWY, doa ETITOLA 
duvatév éotww éxOyoouat. A€youat yap tatta: 


"Ex (u)ovaddos xat dud(d)og ta bra cuveotdvat xai amd wéev povddos 
ws Thy tecodpwv apiOuotvtes obtw> yewdior Thy dexdda. 3. mdAw 8 ad 
<y> duds mpoeAboticn Ews tod emoyuov, olov dv0 xal técoapes xal e, tH 
dwoexdda enédet%e. xal mdAw amd Tio duddoc apiOuodvtTwy nud Ews Tov 
déxa H Telaxovta<c> dvedetyOy, ev H dydods xal dexds xat Swoexds. 4. THY 
ovy dwoexdda, dia TO emloynu(ov) eoynxévar cuverraxorovbijcav avtH, [td 
étlonuov] moc. xal did tobto, mepi Tov dwOExatov apiOudv Tot ohdrpatos 
yevouevov, TO TdBatov amooxiptyoav meTAavyoOat. duolws dE xat Eml THS 
dexcoos" 

5. xal ert TUTWY THY Opaxuny Agyouaty, Hv atroAgcaca yuvn, daca Avyvov 
eCytel. THY TE emt éEvt MPOBATw anwdAciav xal <tov> Thy évevnnovta évven 
ouvtibevtes, Eautois dpiludv mwulevouvcw, wo thy evdexa emiovuTAexomevwn 
Tots Even Tolely TOV THy evevyxovTa Ewen aplOudv: xal ToUTOU xaplv AéyeoOar 
TO AUNY, TEpleyov AplOuov evevyxovTa Evvec. 
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ciples, not of Christ, but of Pythagoras and of those astrologers confused 
about celestial phenomena, I will present what I can in summary form.??! 
They proclaim the following.’ 


SUMMARY OF MARKOSIAN TEACHING. The universe is composed from the 
Monad and the Dyad. By counting up the numbers from one to four (1 + 
2 +3 +4) they generate the Decad. 3. In turn, when the Dyad advanced to 
the number six (2 + 4 + 6) it manifested the Dodecad. Once again, when 
we count from the Dyad to the Decad (2 + 4 +6+ 8+ 10), the Triacontad 
is revealed. The Triacontad contains the Ogdoad, Decad, and Dodecad. 
4, They call the Dodecad a passion, since it has the number six closely 
following it.?°? For this reason, when the twelfth number fell, the sheep 
skipped off and wandered away.?*4 Likewise in the case of the Decad.?°° 

5. In addition, they speak of the drachma that the woman lost and 
looked for after lighting a lamp.”°° And, by combining the loss of one sheep 
with the ninety-nine, they mythologize to themselves about this number, 
since when eleven is multiplied by nine it makes the number ninety-nine.?”” 
For this reason the “Amen” is said, since it contains the number 99.798 


291. Marcovich prints dotpokdywv amyodnuevwv (here: “of astrologers con- 
fused...”). P reads dotpwv am-oAyueve (with missing letter). 

292. The following “summary” is adapted from Iren., Haer. 1.16.1-2; cf. Epiph., 
Pan. 34.12.1-14. Our author likely reproduced this material because the technical lan- 
guage is reminiscent of Pythagorean thought. 

293. In this sentence, Marcovich has neglected to omit one of the instances of 
1 émionuov (see Rousseau and Doutreleau, Contre les hérésies [SC 263], 1:1.257-58). 
On the textual problems here, see Kalvesmaki, Theology, 78-79 n. 28. The six that fol- 
lows the Dodecad may refer to Jesus coming to heal the passions of Wisdom (Forster, 
Marcus, 368). On the passion associated with the Dodecad, see Iren., Haer. 1.16.1 
(Duodecadem ... passionem vocant); 1.3.3; 2.20.1. 

294. For the lost sheep, see Matt 18:12; Luke 15:4; Iren., Haer. 1.8.4 (spoken of 
Wisdom); 1.23.2 (spoken of Helen); Epiph., Pan. 21.3.5; Tert., An. 34.4; Ref. 6.19.2 
(“Simon”); Gos. Truth (NHC I,3) 31.35-32.30; Gos. Thom. 107. 

295. In Iren., Haer. 1.16.1, a power perishes from the Dodecad, not the Decad. 

296. Luke 15:8; Iren., Haer. 1.8.4; Ap. Jas. (NHC I,2) 8.9. 

297. Our author has compressed the account in Iren., Haer. 1.16.1 to the point of 
incomprehension. The math is: (12 sheep — 1 = 11) x (10 drachmae - 1 = 9) = 99. It is 
odd that the lost sheep is one from twelve rather than (as in the traditional parable) one 
from one hundred. But the mythology of the fallen aeon requires a breaking away of 
one from twelve. Cf. the lost sheep parable in Gos. Truth (NHC I,3) 31.35-32.17, along 
with Forster, Marcus, 385-87. 

298. (12-1) x (10-1) = 99 and a’ + uw’ + 9’ + v' = 99. The number 99 is the preemi- 
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6. “AMov dé apiOudv obtw Aéyouct Td Ata otoyeiov abv TH Emionuw 
dydodda cival, amd tod GAda dyddw xeluevov tom: cita meAw dvev tot 
emlon Lou pnditovtes Tov aplOuov avTd&y Tay oToryEelwy xal cuvTibevtes ueXpL 
TO ra, TOV Tpidxovta apiopov eTOetxvuoualy. 7. apeapevos yap Tig amd Tot 
tha wo tod ta <xatd> tov dpiOudv tév otoryelwy, dmekapovpevos TO 
eTtionuov, eUpHOEL TplaxovTa apLOUdr. 

érel obv éx Thy Tpldv duvdpewy rota 6 THv tTpidxovta dpOuds, <tplc> 
AUTOS yEevouevos TA evevnxovTa éMoinoe—tTpI¢ yap TplaxovTA evevyXovTA—. 
<xal avtyn dé h Tplas ed’ Eautyy ovvtebeion even éyévvycev.> 8. otTWS H 
dydoas Tov Tév Everyxovta évven amexdycev apiOudv. <touTérTIv> Ex TPWTNS 
dydoddo¢ xal Swoexc(S)os xal dexddoc- no mote wev we ddoxAnpou cuvéeyovteEs 
tov apiOuov Trototict tpiaxovtdda: mote dé Tov OwoExatov Vdatpotytec Trotodor(v) 
evdexa, xat duoiwes Tov dexatov Wydifovow évrvéa, tata te EmiovumAExovTEs 
[xal dexatracidoavtes] dpiOudv emteAodar <tov> Tév évevyxovta evved. 

9. Ered) 0& 6 dwdéxatos aimy xatarelpacg tovs Evdexa xal dmrootas 
KxaTW exwpyoe, HaTKOVGL KATAMNAOV xal TobTO’ 6 yap TUTOS THY ypanmatoy 
diddoxet. évdexatov yap tHv ypayrpatwy xeicbar TO A, 6 éotw apiOuds tév 
Tpldxovta, <xal> xeicbar avtd xat’ eixdva THS dvw oixovoriac, emerdy amd 
To dAda—ywpls Tot Emionrov—avtay TH ypaupatwv 6 aplOuos ws Tot A 
ouvt(e)Oemrevos <xata> thy Tapavénow Tv ypau(ud)tw(v) ody adtd TH Ar 
TOV <THVY> evevnxovta evvea Tolet pinoy. 

10. dt1 OE TO A, Evdexdtw xEirevov TOMw, Em! THY TOD duolou avTH xaTHAGE 
Gatnow, tva dvandnpwon Tov Owoéxatov apibudy, xat ebpdv adtov émAnowey, 
davepoy eivar e& adtot tod cynuatos Tot ototyetov. Td yap A, domep ént thy 
tod duolov avtT@ Gtynow tapayevouevor, xal evpdov <xal> dvapndcav thy Tod 
dwdexatou aveTAjpwoe xwpav, TOU M ototyetou éx dvo A [xal y] cvyxetpevov. 

11. dtd dy xat h<e>vyew adtods Old THo yywoews THY Thy evevynovTa 
even YWPAV—ToOUTETTL TO VoTEPNUA—TUTOV aploTEptic YEIPds, LETAdLWXELY 
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6. They give the following account about another number. The letter eta 
[y] along with the digamma [¢] is the Ogdoad, since it is in the eighth place 
from the alpha.” Then again, when they calculate the numerical value of 
the letters as far as eta without the digamma and add them up, they derive 
the number thirty. 7. For if one starts adding the numerical values from 
alpha to eta—excluding the digamma—one will find the number thirty. 

Now since the number thirty came together as a unit from three powers 
[Ogdoad, Decad, and Dodecad], it tripled itself and made ninety (since 3 
x 30 = 90). Then the Triad was multiplied by its very self and produced 
nine.>”! 8. In this way, the Ogdoad gave birth to the number ninety-nine. 
That is to say, the primal Ogdoad, Dodecad, and Decad sometimes come 
together as a whole to make the Triacontad. At other times, after subtract- 
ing the twelfth [from the Dodecad] to make eleven, and the tenth [from 
the Decad] to make nine, they multiply these numbers together and end 
up with the number ninety-nine. 

9. When the twelfth aeon abandoned the eleven, broke away, and came 
below, they claim that the following happened next. (Here the shapes of 
the letters are instructive.) The eleventh letter is lambda, whose numerical 
value is thirty. Lambda is the image of God’s higher plan, since when we 
incrementally add up the numerical values of the letters from the alpha 
up to and including lambda (not including the digamma), we arrive at 
ninety-nine.” 

10. Being in the eleventh place, the lambda came down to search for 
what is like it to make the number twelve full again. Once it found the 
missing letter, it was complete. This is clear from the shape of the lambda 
itself. For the lambda [A], just as it arrived to search for its equal, found it, 
seized it, and filled again the place of the twelfth letter, mu [M], which is 
made from two lambdas [AA]. 

11. And so, through their knowledge, these people fled the place of the 
ninety-nine (that is, deficiency), which is the pattern of the left hand. They 


nent number of the deficiency (Rousseau and Doutreleau, Contre les hérésies [SC 263], 
1:1.258). 

299. a (1), B (2), y (3), 5 (4), € (5), ¢ (6), £(7).9 (8). 

300. a (1) + B (2) + y (3) + 5 (4) + € (5) + 6 (7) + 9 (8) = 30. 

301. Cruice supplies this sentence from the Greek of Irenaeus preserved in Epiph., 
Pan. 34.12.10 (corresponding to Iren., Haer. 1.16.2). It is needed to complete the sense. 

302.14+2+34+44+54+74+84+9+410+4+ 20+ 30=99. 
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dé 7d &v, 6 mpootebev tots evevixovta évvéa cig Thy deklav adtod<c> yelpa 
UETE<OTY CED. 


Abtny d& thy xtiow xat’ eixdva tv dopdtwv Und Tod dyutoupyod, 
ws ayvootvtos avtot, xate>cxevdobar dia tio Mytpd¢ Aéyouot 53. 1. 
Tlpdtov wév Ta técoupa ototyeid [2] pyoiv—nip, tdwp, yiv, dépa—eixdva 
mpoBeRAvobar Tic ctvw teTpddos Tas Te evepyetas adTév cuvapiOuotivtes, olov 
Bepudv, Wuyxpdv, bypdv, Enodv, Agyouow axpiBds eemovifer thy dydodda. 
2. é&jc déxa duvduers ottw xatapiOuotcw: emta cwpata xuxdoeldj, & xal 
ovpavods xarodow, Emerta Tov Teplextixdy avtév xdxAov, bv xat Sydoov 
ovpavov dvordtouat, mpds dé ToUTOIS HAtdV TE nat ceAyvyy. 3. xat Tadta déxa 
dvta Tov dpiOudv eixdvas Aéyouow elvat TH dopatou dexddos, THs amd Adyou 
xal Zwy¢ <TpoeAbovons>. 

THY Owoexdda did tot Cwdiaxot xahovpévou xbxdou: Ta yap dwdexa 
Cwdia davepwtata ty tod AvOpwrov xal THs’ ExxAyoias buyatépa Awdexdda 
amooxialew A€youst. 

4. Kal émel dvtelevyOn, baat, TH tév Srwv dvadhopt, wxutatn bnapyovon, 
6 Umepbev o(0)pavdc, 6 mpos avTH TH xUTEL Bapvvwy xal avTITaAavTEevWY THY 
éxelvav wxUTYTA TH Eavtod Bpadutyti, wo év TeIdxovta eteot THY TEPlodoV 
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pursued the single sheep that, when added to the ninety-nine, transferred 
them to the right hand.*% 


CREATION AS A SYMBOL OF DIVINE REALITY. They say that the creation itself 
was constructed by the Mother in the image of the invisible realities 
through the ignorant Artificer.* 53. 1. First of all, he says that the four 
elements—fire, water, earth, and air—have been emanated as an image 
of the Tetrad on high.*° When one adds to them their qualities (that is, 
heat, cold, moisture, and dryness), they say that their sum accurately rep- 
licates the Ogdoad. 2. Next, they number the ten powers in this way: there 
are seven circular bodies, which they call “heavens.” Then, there is the 
circle containing them (which they accordingly name “eighth heaven’). 
In addition, there are the sun and moon. 3. These, being ten in number, 
are images, they say, of the invisible Decad, which came forth from Word 
and Life.°°° 

The Dodecad is indicated through the so-called zodiacal circle. For 
the twelve brightest zodiacal signs, they say, are a shadowy image of the 
Dodecad, daughter of Human and Church. 

4. Moreover, the highest heaven above was joined, they say, to the 
extremely swift rotation of all the zodiacal constellations. This highest 
heaven weighed directly against the vault and counterbalanced the zodiac’s 
swiftness with its slowness. As a result, [Saturn’s] revolution from one sign 


303. “They” are apparently the disciples of Markos. The ancients could count up 
to ninety-nine with their left hand but switched to the right when they reached one 
hundred. See further Gos. Truth (NHC I,3) 31.35-32.16; Iren., Haer. 2.24.6; Augustine, 
In ev. Io. 122.7 (CCSL 36:672,50). Sagnard points out that the lambda as signifying the 
number thirty indicates that the Savior (thirty, or the plenitude of aeons) is identical to 
the Adyos (whose name starts with A) (Gnose, 383). For the deficiency, see Ref. 6.31.6 
(“Valentinus”); 6.54.1; 10.13.2; Iren., Haer. 1.14.1; 1.16.2-3; 1.17.2; 1.19.1; 1.21.4; 
Epiph., Pan. 31.4.1; Clem. Alex., Exc. 22.7. The following section (Ref. 52.11-54.2) is 
adapted from Iren., Haer. 1.17.1-2. Our author again skips over Irenaeus’s refutation 
(cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.14.1-12). 

304. Most of this sentence (from Avtyy to xate-) is supplied by Marcovich from 
Epiph., Pan. 34.14.1, corresponding to Iren., Haer. 1.17.1. Cf. Ref. 6.33.1; 6.34.8 
(“Valentinus”). 

305. Earlier our author argued that the Tetrad (= Tetraktys), imaged by the four 
elements, is a Pythagorean idea (cf. Ref. 6.28.2), as also the notion of a fiery Artificer 
who presides over seven heavens (Ref. 6.32.7-8 [“Valentinus”]). 

306. Marcovich adds mpoeA8ovcyg (here: “came forth’). 
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amd onustov em onuciov Toreiobat, eixdva AEyouow avdtov Tot “Opov, Tod THY 
Tplaxovtwyunov Mytépa avtiiy Teptexovtos. 

5. Thy oednvyy Te TaAW, TOV OvpAvoY éxmTEPle<p>YoMEVyY Ev TPLaXOVTA 
Hepatic, did THv huepdy Tov dpiOndv tay aiwvwv éxturrody. 

xal Tov HAtov dé, év dwoexa unolv éxmrepte<p>yduevov xal TepuatiCovta 
THY xuxAny adtod atoxatactacty, THY dwoexdda havepoty. 6. xat adtas dé 
TAS NUEPAS, DWHEXA WPtY TO LETPOV ExoUA(as), TUTTO TIS <haewwijc> dwoexcdos 
civat. 

xa adtot dé Tod Ceadiaxod xdxdou Thy mEepiuetpoy eivat LolpAv Tplaxociwy 
éEnxovta Exactov Cw@diov polpas exew tpidxovta: 7. oltw dy xal did tod 
xbxdou Thy eixdva THS cuvadhelas THv OWOEXa TIPS <TA> TPlaxovTA TETNPHTOAL 
Aéyouow. 

ett uyy xai THY yy eis Owdexa xAirata dinphobat ddoxovtes, xal xab? Ev 
exaoTov xAiwa avd wlav dUvamty éx THY ovpavdy xaTa xdbeTov UTodexouevyy 
Kal WMolWuEva TIXTOVONY TExvA TH xaTaTeUTMovan [xaTa] THY amMdppolaV 
duvduet, TUTOY THs dvw Owoexddos. 

54. 1. TIpd¢ d& tovtotc, OeAjoavta tov dnutoupydy THs &vw ‘Oydoddos 
TO aMépavtov xal alwviov xal dopiotov xal dxpovoy ulmnoacbat, xal uy 
duvnbévta TO wdvipov avis xal TO atdiov éxtumoat, dia TO xapmdv a(d)tdov 
civat Yotepyuatos, eis [toto] xpdvous xal xaipovs, apiOwovs Te ToAvETEIC 
[mpos] TO aiwviov adtijs <xata>rteleiobat, oiduevov ev TH TANIE THY YpdvY 
ulunoacbat avtiis Td <ddpiotov>. 2. évtatOa dé A€youat, Exduyovons adtov 
THS aAnleiac, EmyxorovOyxévat TO Wetdos, xal did totto, TAnpwlévtwy Tév 
Ypovwv, xaTaAvat AaBelv adtot TO Epyov. 
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in the zodiac back to the same sign is made in thirty years. This, they say, is 
an image of Boundary, who contains their Mother of thirty names. 

5. In turn, the moon, by encircling heaven in thirty days, typifies 
through these days the number of the aeons. 

The sun, moreover, by encircling and finishing its own orbit in twelve 
months, manifests the Dodecad. 6. The days themselves, since they are 
twelve hours long, are a type of the shining Dodecad.3°” 

The zodiacal circle itself is 360 degrees in circumference (for each zodi- 
acal sign has thirty degrees). 7. Thus through the image of this circle, they 
say, one observes an illustration of the connection between the Dodecad 
and the Triacontad.3°% 

Still more, they assert that the earth is a symbol of the Dodecad on high 
since it is divided into twelve zones, with each individual zone receiving 
one power sent straight down from the heavens above. The earth, moreover, 
bears children assimilated to the power that sends down the emanation. 

54. 1. In addition to these teachings, they say that the Artificer wanted 
to imitate the infinity, eternity, boundlessness, and timelessness of the 
Ogdoad on high. Since, however, he was unable to express its stability and 
eternity (because he is the fruit of deficiency) he reduced its eternity to 
times, seasons, and numbers consisting of many years, thinking that by the 
plenitude of times he imitated its boundlessness.> 2. Hence they say that 
when Truth fled from him, the lie followed after him.?!° It is for this reason 
that, when the times are fulfilled, his work dissolves.?!! 


307. The Roman day, which began at sunrise and ended at sunset, was divided into 
twelve equal hours. “Shining” (aetv%¢) is Marcovich’s emendation (based on Epiph., 
Pan. 34.14.7) of P’s xeviig (“empty”). Legge suggests ueyaAys (Philosophumena, 2:56 n. 
2). Latin Iren., Haer. 1.17.1 reads: non apparentis Duodecadis (“the invisible Dodecad”). 

308. See further Unger and Dillon, St. Irenaeus, 218 n. 6. For Markos on astrology, 
see von Stuckrad, Ringen, 643-49. 

309. Marcovich emends P’s tefciobat to xatatebciobat (“reduced”) and changes P’s 
aopatov (“invisible [nature]”) to adptctov (“boundlessness”). 

310. See further Henri-Charles Puech, “La Gnose et le temps,” in En quéte de la 
Gnose: La Gnose et le temps et autres essais, 2 vols. (Paris: Gallimard, 1978), 1:215-70 
(255-56). 

311. In his conclusion below, our author adapts the first two sentences of Iren., 
Haer. 1.18.1 (cf. Epiph., Pan. 34.15.1), and then summarizes the Markosian allegorical 
use of Christian scripture while referencing the fuller treatment in Iren., Haer. 1.18-20. 
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55. 1. Tadita yeév ovv of amd Tio Ovadrevtivou oxoAtc mept Te THs uTicews 

xal Tepl TOU TavTOS Aéyoucww, ExdoTOTE KEvWTEPA emlyevydvTEs: xal TotTo 
xapmodopiav vouiCovaw, et tig peilov duolws éeupwy tepat(oup)y(etv) 
dd&er. 2. xal éx tv ypaddyv Exacta mpds Tovs mMpoetpnuevous apOnods 
edevploxovtes cUmdwva, xatyyopotio: Mwcéws xai tHv Tpobytav, dacxovtes 
aA<A>nyopixds avtovs TA LETPA THY aiwvwy AEyel" 
& mapatibévar por ox gdoke<v, dv>ta dAvapa xai dovotata, Hoy 
tov paxaplou mpecButépov Eipyvatou dewds xal memovyrevws [wc] ta 
dypata avtév diedéyavtos. map’ od xal <yuets tk> adtév edevphuata 
<uetardaBdvtes,> emidetxvivtes adtods <éx THc> Ilv€ayopeiou dirocodias 
Kal AoTpOAdywy (T)Eple(py)las Tatita ahetepioapevous eyxareiv Xpiot we 
TadTA Tapadedwxevat. 

3. AM’ ércel ixnavéic vouilw xal Ta ToUTwY dAvapa déyuata éxtebetobat, 
capéis te EmdedetyOar Tivwr elev wabytal Mapxos te xal KordpBagos, ot th 
Ovarevtivou cyoAr¢ diddovot yevouevot, wer ti A€yet xal BactAcidys. 
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55. 1. These are the teachings that the students of Valentinus’s school 
affirm about the creation and about the universe. Each time, they give birth 
to things more meaningless. They consider it a “harvest” if someone, by 
similarly inventing something greater, seems to work wonders.*!” 2. By 
discovering in the scriptures something in accord with each of their afore- 
mentioned numbers, they slander Moses and the prophets—claiming that 
they allegorically speak the numerical quantities of the aeons. 

These matters I decided not to set out for comparison, since they 
are inconsistent babblings. Moreover, the blessed presbyter Irenaeus has 
already refuted their dogmas with force and great toil. From him I also 
gathered information about their inventions, and I demonstrated that 
they appropriated them from Pythagorean philosophy and from the futile 
labor of the astrologers (although they accuse Christ of handing them 
down as tradition).?!4 

3. But since I think that I adequately presented even their driveling 
doctrines—and clearly exposed the true teachers of Markos and Kolar- 
basos (successors of Valentinus’s school)—let us also consider what 
Basileides affirms.*!* 


312. On “heretics” introducing novelties, see Pouderon, “Hippolyte, un regard,” 
49-52. 

313. Marcovich adds wetadaBdvtes (“gathered information [about their inven- 
tions]”). 

314. For Kolarbasos—added rather suddenly—see Ref. 4.13.1, where he is associ- 
ated with number speculation. Irenaeus (Haer. 1.14.1) had spoken of the “Silence of 
Kolarbasos” (Silence being the chief Valentinian female aeon). In Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. 
haer. 5, Kolarbasos is made a partner of Markos in the teaching of numerology. Epiph- 
anios (Pan. 34.1 [anaceph.]) depicts Markos as a student, then a partner, of Kolarbasos. 
See further Forster, Marcus, 168-73. If Kolarbasos does in fact represent the Hebrew 
yan dip (“Voice of the Four”), he may represent another mystic name for the Tetrad, 
the chief revealer of Markos’s numerological speculation. 


TOY KATA ITAXON AIPEXEQN EAETXOY Z 


1. Tade éveotw év TH EBddun tot xatd Tacév aipécewy édéyxou' 

2. Tig 38a Baotheldou, xat dt toig Apiototédous déyyact xatamrayels 
2& abtiv thy alpeow cuverthoato. 

3. Kal tiva Latopvetros Agyet, 6 BaotAeidy oxye<d>dv dxpdoas. 

4, Tlé¢ xat <Mév>avdpos émeBadeto cimety bmd ayyéAwy Tov xdcuov 
yeyovevat. 

5. Tig ) Mapxtwvos arrdvoia, xal tt To Odypa adto<t> od xaivov ovde é& 
dyiwy ypapév, da EumedoxAéous (T)uyyavet. 

6. Tl Kaproxpatys patadler, xal adtd¢ bd dyyéAwy Ta dvta ddoxwy 
yeyevjoOa. 

7. “Ott KnpwOog undev ex ypadbdiv <AaBwv>, AW éx tév Aiyumtiots 
dokdvtwy, <tHy> ddFav cuvertyioato. 

8. Tiva ta Tois EBiwvators doxotivta, xai Ott <é>Gecw Tovdaixois waiMov 
TPOTEXOVCL. 

9. Il¢ xal 6 Oeddotog memAdvytal, a pev <éx> THY EBtwvatwv 
épaviodpevoc, <a 0’ éx to Kypivéou>. 

10. Kal tiva Képdwui 2008, xal adté te’ Eumedoxréous eitrévtt xal xaxdic 
TpoBiBac(a)vtt tov Mapxiwva. 

ll. Kai még Aovxtavdc, pabytys yevouevog Mapxtwvos, 
<amypubpiacuévwc> tov Sedov eBAacdjuyger. 
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[TABLE OF CONTENTS] 


1. The following is contained in the seventh book of the Refutation of 
All Heresies. 

2. The view of Basileides, who, awestruck by Aristotle’s dogmas, con- 
structed his heresy from them. 

3. What Satorneilos affirms, who flourished very near the time of 
Basileides. 

4. How also Menandros presumed to say that the world was made by 
angels. 

5, The madness of Markion, whose dogma is neither new nor derived 
from holy scripture, but is derived from Empedokles. 

6. How Karpokrates blabbers to no end, who also claims that what 
exists was made by angels. 

7. That Kerinthos took nothing from scripture but manufactured his 
doctrine from the doctrines of the Egyptians. 

8. The views of the Ebionites, who, instead, cling to Jewish customs.! 

9. How Theodotos also wandered astray, who borrows partly from Ebi- 
onite opinions and partly from those of Kerinthos.? 

10. What Kerdon believed. He also voiced the doctrines of Empedokles 
and perversely promoted Markion. 

11. How Loukianos, a disciple of Markion, shamelessly blasphemed 
God.? 


1. Marcovich replaces P’s 78eotv (“character traits”) with ecw (“customs”). 

2. Miller supplies & 0’ tot Kypivéou, and Marcovich supplies éx (“and partly from 
those of Kerinthos”). 

3. Marcovich emends P’s amnpv8piace ydvos (“he alone was not ashamed”) to 
anypvbptacwevas (“shamelessly”), in accordance with Iren., Haer. 1.27.2 (impudorate). 
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12. “Ott xal Amed<A>%¢, <xat Mapxtwvoc> yevouevog pabytys, od Ta 
avta TH) didacxdrAw edoyyatioev, AMd ex uoixdv doyudatwy xiwbels THY 
ovclav tod mavtds UmébeTo. 


13. 1. TeAdyer xrAvdwniCopév bd Blas dvéuwy éorxdta [6pdvtec] te tay 
aipetixav dypata éypyy tovs axpoatas <dpudvtac> napanrelv, emilntotytas 
tov evdtov Atueva. TO yap Tolotitov méAaydc éot xal Oypréides xat dUcBatov, 
Ws <ép’> eimetv TO Dinediwtixdv, ev @ wvdedeta Kixrwp xal XdpuPdrc 
xat XebA(A)a (xat) (TTA)a(yxtal) <xai> 1d Letiphnvwv dpos, 8 dtaTActoar 
tov Odvocéa hacxovow ‘EMyjvwy of momtal mavovpyws ypnoduevoy TH tav 
m<a>paké<v>wv Oyp<i>wv dewdtytt’ diddopos yap h TovtTwY wudtYS TMpds 
Tovs SiaTAgovtas Hv. 2. at dé Deiphvec Aryd ddovoat xal yovorxdis Amatwv 
TOUS TapaTAovtas, TelBova Adela hwvi Tpockyet Tovs axpowpevous. TOUTO 
uabdvta dact tov Odvocéa xataxnpoat tas dxods ThHv Etalpwv, Eautdv dé 
TH EtAw npocdjcavta napamActoat duivdvvws tas Lelpyivac, xataxovoavta 
THS TOUTWY WOR. 

3. 6 mojo toi evtuyyavouaw cuuBovAn, xal 7 Te ata xaTaxnowoa(v)tas 
OV dobévetav damActioat Ta thy aipetixdy ddypata, UndE<voc> xataxovoavTas 
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12. That Apelles, also a disciple of Markion, did not pronounce the 
same doctrines as his teacher.* Rather, after receiving his inspiration from 
the doctrines of natural philosophy, he posited his view about the nature 
of the universe. 


INTRODUCTION 


13. 1. Since the doctrines of heretics are like a sea buffeted by high 
gales, those who hear them—if they seek after the serene harbor—must 
rush to sail through it.° A sea of this kind is both infested with monsters 
and difficult to cross, as, for instance, the Sicilian sea, in which dwelled the 
fabled Cyclops, Charybdis, Skylla, the Wandering Rocks, and the Sirens’ 
mountain.® This mountain, Greek poets claim, Odysseus sailed by, craftily 
dealing with the fierceness of these extraordinary beasts, for their savagery 
against those who sailed by was exceptional. 2. The Sirens sang sweetly 
and deceived by their music those who sailed past, persuading their hear- 
ers by their lovely voice to draw near. Learning this beforehand, they say, 
Odysseus sealed the ears of his companions with wax, bound himself to 
the mast, and sailed by the Sirens without danger—though he listened to 
their song.’ 

3. My advice is that my readers do the same: namely, that they either 
stuff their ears with wax because they are too weak to sail past heretical 
teachings (not listening to what could, with its delight, easily convince 
them like the sweet song of the Sirens), or for them to bind themselves to 
the cross of Christ, remaining undisturbed because they listen to the Siren 


4. Marcovich adds xat Mapxiwvos (“also [a disciple] of Markion”) based on the 
summary in Ref. 10.20.1. 

5. Marcovich replaces 6pévtes with épudvtas (here: “rush’). 

6. After ZxvA(A)a (xai), P becomes unreadable. Marcovich conjectures mAwyxtat 
(“Wandering Rocks”); cf. Homer, Od. 23.326-328; Apollonios Rhodios, Arg. 4.924. 

7. Cf. Homer, Od. 12.44-52, 160-183; Seneca, Ep. 31.2. Sirens in early Christian 
interpretation often signified unlawful pleasure (Pierre Courcelle, Connais-toi toi- 
méme: De Socrate a saint Bernard, 3 vols. [Paris: Etudes augustiniennes, 1974-1975], 
2:415-36; idem, “Linterprétation evhémériste des Sirenes-courtisane jusqu’au XII° 
siécle” in Gesellschaft, Kultur, Literatur: Rezeption und Originalitat im Wachsen einer 
europdischen Literatur und Geistigkeit; Beitrage Luitpold Wallach Gewidmet, ed. Karl 
Bosl, Monographien zur Geschichte des Mittelalters 11 [Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann, 
1975], 33-48 [34-36]). 
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song with faith, confident in the cross to which they are lashed, and stand- 
ing upright.® 

14. 1. Now, since I presented the foregoing in the previous six books, 
one must not keep secret the doctrines of Basileides. His source is Aris- 
totle the Stageirite, not Christ. Even though Aristotle's views were pre- 
sented beforehand,’ I will not hesitate at this point to provide a prelimi- 
nary summary for my readers so that they can easily discern, by means 
of closer comparison, that the stolen teachings of Basileides are the soph- 
isms of Aristotle.!° 


THE TEACHINGS OF ARISTOTLE 


THE DIVISION OF SUBSTANCE. 15. 1. Aristotle divides substance in three 
ways: into genus, species, and the individual.!! He calls the individual 
“undivided,” not due to its small size, but because it cannot by nature 
receive any kind of division.!* 2. The genus is a sort of heap, mixed 
together with many different seeds.!? From this heap-like genus, all the 


8. Cf. Homer, Od. 12.161-163; Clem. Alex., Protr. 118.4. For Clement, the Siren 
song represents both “custom” (cuvy fei) and Greek learning. Our author is the first 
to apply the Siren song to the knowledge of heresies (Hugo Rahner, “Antenna Crucis I: 
Odysseus am Mastbaum,” ZKT 65 [1941]: 123-52 [136-39, 147]). 

9. Ref. 1.20. 

10. D. Holwerda supplies doBaddueva (here: “stolen’) (“Textkritisches zum Bas- 
ilides-Referat des Hippolytos,” Mnemosyne 56 [2003]: 597-606 [597-98]). 

11. For our author’s review of Aristotle, see M. J. Edwards, “Hippolytus of Rome 
on Aristotle? Eranos 88 (1990): 25-29. Edwards believes that our author used an 
“orthodox Christian or Platonist” as his source, similar to the Middle Platonist Atti- 
cus (29). Similarly Ian Mueller, “Hippolytus, Aristotle, Basilides,” in Aristotle in Late 
Antiquity, ed. Lawrence P. Schrenk, Studies in Philosophy and the History of Philoso- 
phy 27 (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1994), 143-57 (147). 
Osborne more convincingly argues that our author used a Skeptical source that was 
already hostile to Aristotle (Rethinking, 36-40). Views on whether our author accu- 
rately represents Aristotle radically differ. Mueller argues for serious polemical distor- 
tion (“Hippolytus, Aristotle, Basilides,” 157), while Abraham P. Bos vouches for basic 
reliability (“Basilides of Alexandria Disqualified as Not a Christian but an Aristotelian 
by the Author of the Elenchos,’ in Aragione and Norelli, Des évéques, 103-18 [114- 
16]). See the balanced discussion of Osborne, Rethinking, 58-67. 

12. For the individual, see Aristotle, Cat. 2, 1b6; 3a35-8; b12-13. See further Man- 
sfeld, Heresiography, 75-77. 

13. Mueller believes that the term “heap” (cwpds) is “clearly imported from 
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species of generated beings are differentiated. Moreover the genus, though 
it is one, suffices for all generated beings." 

To make his discussion clear, I will illustrate via an example through 
which I can rehearse the entire Peripatetic theory. 


GENUS. 16. 1. Let us say that there is animal as such, not a particular 
animal. This animal is neither cow nor horse nor human, nor god—nor 
anything else whatever that it can indicate—but is simply “animal.” From 
this animal, the forms of all individual animals have their existence. 

2. Moreover, this animal—not part of a species—is the source for all 
those animals that arise in species.!5 Yet this animal is not one of those 
actually produced. For example, the human is an animal that originates 
from the genus “animal.” The horse is also an animal that originates from 
the genus “animal.” Thus the horse, cow, dog, and each of the other animals 
originates from the “animal” as such—which is not any one of these par- 
ticular animals.'° 

17. 1. If the genus “animal” is not any one of these, then, according to 
Aristotle, the existence of actually existing beings came to be from things 
that do not exist. For the genus “animal,” from which these particular ani- 
mals were taken, is not one of them. But though it does not exist as one of 
them, it has become a single source of existent things.!”7 (Who it was who 
proposed that the source of generated beings does not have existence I will 
say later when I come to the proper place.)!® 


Basileides.” It occurs seven times in our author's report on Basileides (“Hippolytus, 
Aristotle, Basilides,” 147 n. 12). See further Mansfeld, Heresiography, 131-32. 

14. On the ambiguity of “being one” (év dv), see Mansfeld, Heresiography, 110-11. 

15. Marcovich, following Miller, adds apy (“source”). 

16. The genus “animal” (with only logical, not actual, existence) is the (apparently 
ontological) source for the (actually existing) species of animal. This point is necessary 
to understand in order to grasp our author’s later argument that, according to Aristo- 
tle, beings come from nonbeing. See further Mansfeld, Heresiography, 111-13, 123-24. 

17. Steven Strange notes that the idea of genus as a nonbeing probably derives 
from Aristotle's remark that if there is a separate account of each species of animal, 
then the universal animal is either nothing or logically posterior to species (De an. 1.1, 
402b5-8) (cited in Mueller, “Hippolytus, Aristotle, Basilides,” 146 n. 10). In the Cat- 
egories, Aristotle remarks that “the parts of substances [ta wepy THv ovotdy], as being 
in whole subjects [w¢ ev vmoxetpevots dvta tots CAots], are not substances [odx ovcias]” 
(1.5, 3a29-30). 

18. I insert odx (“not”). Otcav is an emendation for P’s odctav. Marcovich has 
switched the order of totepov dpxny (P), taking the Jotepov with the apodosis in accor- 
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SPECIES AND INDIVIDUAL. 18. 1. Now then, as I said, substance is three- 
fold—genus, species, and the individual—and I posited that the genus is 
“animal” and the species is “human.” This species is already differentiated 
from the mass of animals. It is still, however, an indiscriminate aggregate 
and not yet molded into the species of an instantiated substance. I call this 
substance an “individual” when I specify the human taken individually 
from the genus by giving him a name such as “Sokrates” or “Diogenes,” or 
any of many names; that is, whenever I designate a human—already a spe- 
cies from a genus—by a name. 

2. Again, genus is divided into species, and species into the individ- 
ual. Yet the individual, when it is specified by name, cannot by nature be 
divided into anything else, as I distinguished each of the previously men- 
tioned classes.!° It is this undivided substance that Aristotle calls “the 
principal, most accurately and properly named ‘substance.” It is “what is 
named neither with reference to an underlying reality, nor exists in any 
underlying reality.”?° 

3. Now he calls the underlying reality to which entities are referred a 
sort of “genus.” The genus “animal,” he said, exists throughout all the under- 
lying animals taken singly (like cow, horse, and so on). All are called by the 
common name “animal. (For it is true to say that the human is an animal, 
the horse is an animal, the cow is an animal, and each of the others.) This is 
what Aristotle means by “with reference to an underlying reality.” Though 
the genus is one, it can be spoken equally of many different species of ani- 
mals. 4. This is because a horse does not differ from a human insofar as it is 
an animal, nor does a cow. The definition of “animal” applies to all animals 
and is spoken of them equally. Whatever animal we specify, all of them 
will assume the same definition: an animal is an ensouled, perceiving sub- 
stance. This applies to the cow, horse, human, and to each of the others.*! 

5. What is “in a substance,” he explains, is “what is in something that 
is not able to exist as a part separate from that in which it is.” That is to 
say, each of the incidental properties in a substance [is not able to exist 


dance with a like construction in Ref. 7.22.16. For a different solution, see Holwerda, 
“Textkritisches,” 598. 

19. On the individual, see Seneca, Ep. 58.12, 16; Porphyry, Intro. 8 (§2, end). See 
further Mansfeld, Heresiography, 113-17. 

20. For this quote and what follows, see Aristotle, Cat. 2, 1a20; 5.2, 214-27, with 
the comments of Mansfeld, Heresiography, 117-19. 

21. Cf. Seneca, Ep. 58.9. See further Mueller, “Hippolytus, Aristotle, Basilides,” 
147-48. 
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separately from that substance]. He calls the incidental property a “qual- 
ity,’ according to how we are said to be qualified. Examples of qualities are 
white, gray, black, just, unjust, moderate, and the like. Each one of these in 
itself cannot come into existence but must exist “in” something.” 

6. If neither the animal—I mean the genus of the individual species 
of animal—nor the incidental properties that are found in all of them can 
themselves arise by themselves (and individuals realize their full existence 
from these [i.e., genus, species, and incidental property]), then the three- 
fold division of substance is compounded exclusively from entities that do 
not exist. Thus “the principal, most properly and accurately named sub- 
stance” (constituted from genus and species) arises, according to Aristotle, 
from entities that do not exist!” 

19. 1. What I have said about substance will suffice for now. He calls 
substance not only genus, species, and individual but also matter, form, 
and privation.** These categories do not differ in the slightest, since the 
division remains along the same lines.”° Since substance is so defined, the 
ordering of the world arises, according to Aristotle, in the following way. 


TRIPARTITE COSMOS. 2. According to Aristotle, the world is divided into 
many different parts. Our part of the world, which extends from the earth 
to the moon, lacks providential care and direction. It is self-sufficient by 
virtue of its own nature alone.”° In contrast, the part from the moon until 
the outer surface of heaven is ordered with all providential care and direc- 
tion.’” 3. The surface of heaven is a fifth kind of substance. It is freed from 
all natural elements from which our world is composed. This is Aristotle's 
“fifth essence,” or quasi-essence, that exists above our world.?8 


22. See further Mueller, “Hippolytus, Aristotle, Basilides,” 148. 

23. See further Osborne, Rethinking, 47; Mueller, “Hippolytus, Aristotle, Basi- 
lides,” 148-49. 

24. See further Osborne, Rethinking, 48-49; Mansfeld, Heresiography, 119-22, 
125-31 (who compares Sext. Emp., Math. 10.213-228). 

25. Marcovich replaces tovtots (P) with tots adtoic (here: “the same lines”). 

26. Cf. Ref. 1.20.6 (the report on Aristotle): what is below the moon is full of evils; 
what is above the moon is free of evils. 

27. Cf. Theophrastos, frag. 162 (FHSG 1:326-27). For the “standard view” of Aris- 
totle and divine providence, see Robert W. Sharples, “Aristotelian Theology after Aris- 
totle,” in Frede and Laks, Traditions of Theology, 1-40 (22-26). 

28. The Aristotelian tripartite universe is well known in late Hellenistic, early 
Greco-Roman, and Christian literature (Mansfeld, Heresiography, 136-38). In the 
same literature, a fifth body (quintessence) is also attributed to Aristotle (with Stoic 
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TRIPARTITE DIVISION OF ARISTOTLE’S WORKS. Corresponding to his division 
of the world is his account of the division of philosophy. 4. He has his Lec- 
tures on Physics, in which he elaborates natural phenomena (from earth 
to the moon) that are not administered by providence. His work entitled 
Metaphysics is a special and distinctive set of discussions about the entities 
beyond the moon. Finally, he has a special treatise on the fifth essence, 
which to him is a matter of theological discourse.’ This, in short compass, 
is the division of treatises in Aristotle’s philosophy.” 


PSYCHOLOGY. 5. His treatise On the Soul is unclear. In three entire books 
one cannot clearly say what Aristotle thinks about the soul. His definition 
of the soul is easy to recite, but what is indicated in the definition is dif- 
ficult to discover. 6. The soul is, he says, “the actuality of the natural body 
used as an instrument.”?! What on earth this means requires commentar- 
ies and a lengthy investigation.** 


influence; cf. Ref. 1.20.4; Mansfeld, Heresiography, 138-41). In On the Heavens, Aris- 
totle calls aether the “first body.’ Thus Abraham Bos suggests replacing the three 
occurrences of the word “fifth” in this text with “first” (apwty) in order to make it 
consistent with Aristotle's view (“Basilides as an Aristotelianizing Gnostic,” VC 54 
[2000]: 44-60 [54]). 

29. Mueller (“Hippolytus, Aristotle, Basilides,” 152-53) notes that our author's 
description of the Physics and the Metaphysics does “not seem particularly appropriate 
for the works we have under those names.” There is no surviving work On the Fifth 
Substance. On the Heavens 1-2 is Aristotle's fullest discussion of aether, but there it 
is never called a fifth element (cf. Gen. an. 2.3, 736b30). Terms like “fifth essence” 
may come from Mund. 2.392a8-9. The terminology later became standard (e.g., Philo, 
Somn. 1.21). The division of philosophy, at any rate, corresponds to Metaph. 12.1, 
which divides substances into sensible and perishable, sensible and eternal, and finally 
nonsensible and unchanging. 

30. Marcovich emends P’s éAwy to Adywy (here: “treatises”). 

31. Cf. Aristotle, De an. 2.1, 412b4-6 (his third major definition of soul), with 
Ronald Polansky, Aristotles “De anima” (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2007), 161-63. Mansfeld argues that the definition of soul here is a “scholastic for- 
mula” paralleled in later doxographical literature (Heresiography, 141-45). See further 
Robert W. Sharples, “Peripatetics on Soul and Intellect,’ in Sharples and Sorabji, Greek 
and Roman Philosophy, 2:607-20. 

32. On this point some modern philosophers would seem to agree (e.g., J. L. Ack- 
rill, Essays on Plato and Aristotle [Oxford: Clarendon, 1997], 163-78). (Despite our 
author’s affected puzzlement here, he shows more knowledge of Aristotle’s psychology 
below in Ref. 7.24.1-2 [Mansfeld, Heresiography, 145-46].) Bos believes that dpyavixdv 
always means “serving as an instrument” (“Aristotelianizing Gnostic,’ 48). Sharples 
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6 OE Beds, 6 MavTwY TOUTWY THY dvTWY xardY altios, oUTOS THS WuNys eo 
TavU TOMAY, Kal paxpoTepw Adyw CewpotvTL, yuwobFvat yaretwTEpos. 7. 
6 yap Spec, Ov ApiatotéAns amrodidwort mept Tod Oot, yeeros wev ovx eoTI, 
yrwobFvat, vonOijvat dé Zot aunyavos. vonats yap, yotv, éotl vonoews: Strep 
éoTl* MAavTaTaoW ovx WY. 

6 d& xdapnos &pbaptos <xal> aidtog xat’ ApiototéAny éotiv: oddev yap 
Exel TANUMEAES Ev AUTH, TOVola xal HuUcEt xUBEpVULEVOS. 


8. xataBEePAntat dé ApiototéAns ob udvov Tepl pUcEws xal xdcpmov xal 
Tpovotas xat Feot Adyous, AMa yap yeyovev avTH xal Mpaypwateta Tis Adywy 
noixdiv: emrypade<ta> O& tafita HOixd BiPAia, dV av omovdaiov éx davAou 
7) Tav dxpowpevan nOos épyalerar. 

9. Edy 6 BaotAtidys evpeb} un TH duvduer udvyn aa xal tots Adyots 
adtois xai tots dvduact ta tol Apiototédous ddyyata eis TOv evaryyedixdy 
xal cwTyplov hudy Adyov webappolnevos, ti Aciper 7 TA AMdtpIA dmoddvtas 
émdetxvlvat Toi ToUTOU Labytaic ott ebvixods dvtacs adTovS «XploTos ovdEV 
wdednoer». 
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THEOLOGY. 

God—the cause of all these goods that exist—is so much harder to 
know than the soul (even for one examining at greater length)! 7. Aristo- 
tle’s definition of God is not difficult to recognize but impossible to under- 
stand. For he says that God is “thinking of thinking’—which means that 
he is entirely nonexistent.*4 

Now the world, in Aristotle's view, is incorruptible and eternal; for 
it contains nothing discordant and is steered both by providence and by 
nature.*# 


NOTE ON ETHICS. 8. Aristotle composed treatises not only about nature, the 
world, providence, and God, but he also has a treatise on ethical matters. 
It is entitled Ethics. Through this work, he made the worthless character of 
his pupils noble.*° 

9. Now whenever Basileides is caught adapting Aristotle's teachings to 
our saving gospel story—not only “in potentiality” but in his actual words 
and terminology—my task is to restore the plagiarized elements and show 
his disciples that, since they are pagans, “Christ will be of no benefit at all?*° 


points out, however, that in Philo, Leg. 1.3-4 (cf. Ebr. 111) dpyavixds has the sense of 
“equipped with organs” (Peripatetic Philosophy, 246). See further R. A. H. King, Aristo- 
tle on Life and Death (London: Duckworth, 2001), 40-48. 

33. Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. 12.9, 1074b33-35. The doctrine was well known and 
need not have come directly from Metaphysics (Mansfeld, Heresiography, 147). Muel- 
ler comments: “Aristotle does not, of course, ‘define’ god as thought-of-thought, but he 
does identify the prime mover as pure activity, an activity he characterizes as thought- 
of-thought.” He suspects that equating thinking of thinking with “absolute non-being” 
is our author's own invention, “motivated by the subsequent ‘refutation’ of Basilides’ 
identification of the highest god with non-being” (“Hippolytus, Aristotle, Basilides,” 
145-46). See further Thomas De Koninck, “Aristotle on God as Thought Thinking 
Itself? Review of Metaphysics 47 (1994): 471-515; Aryeh Kosman, “Metaphysics A 
9: Divine Thought,” in Aristotles Metaphysics Lambda: Symposium Aristotelicum, ed. 
Michael Frede and David Charles (Oxford: Clarendon, 2000), 307-26 (313-26); Lloyd 
P. Gerson, Aristotle and Other Platonists (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2005), 
195-200. 

34. Cf. Ref. 7.19.2 (no providence below the moon). See further Sharples, Peripa- 
tetic Philosophy, 196-210; idem, “Peripatetics on Fate and Providence,’ in Sharples and 
Sorabji, Greek and Roman Philosophy, 2:595-606. 

35. Cf. Aristotle, Eth. nic. 2.2, 1103b27-29. 

36. Cf. Gal 5:2: “Whenever you are circumcised, Christ will in no way benefit you” 
(Xpiotds vudic ovdEv wheAyjoet). 
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20. 1. Baothetdyg toivuv xat Totdwpos, 6 BactAsidou mais yvjotos xal 
uabytys, pact eipnxevat Matbiav adtoig Adyous amoxpudous, ods yxouge 
mapa Tod cwrHpos xa’ itav didaxGelc. wpev ov nis xatabavéis Bactretdys 
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BASILEIDES 
20. 1. Now then, Basileides*” and Isidore—his genuine son and dis- 


ciple—say that Matthias spoke to them hidden discourses that the Savior 
taught in private.>® So let us see how Basileides, along with Isidore and all 


37. Basileides was a gnostic teacher and writer in Alexandria who flourished 
during the reign of Hadrian (in the 130s CE). He is credited by some with being the 
first Christian philosopher (or theologian) and one of the earliest Christian exegetes 
(Bentley Layton, “The Significance of Basilides in Ancient Christian Thought,” Repre- 
sentations 28 [1989]: 135-51 [136]). Winrich Lohr provides the most comprehensive 
collection of testimonies and fragments related to Basileides, as well as a treatment of 
the present report (Basilides und seine Schule: Eine Studie zur Theologie- und Kirchenge- 
schichte des zweiten Jahrhunderts, WUNT 83 [Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1996], 5-254, 
284-323, 324-37). See also idem, “Christliche ‘Gnostiker’ in Alexandria im zweiten 
Jahrhundert,’ in Alexandria, ed. Tobias Georges, Civitatum Orbis Mediterranei Studia 
1 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 418-30. Gerhard May points to the “highly origi- 
nal and internally consistent body of doctrine” in the present report, indicating its 
ultimate derivation from Basileides (Creatio ex nihilo: The Doctrine of ‘Creation out of 
Nothing’ in Early Christian Thought, trans. A. S. Worrall [London: T&T Clark, 1994], 
63). In contrast, Layton (“Significance,” 138), Simone Pétrement (A Separate God: The 
Christian Origins of Gnosticism, trans. Carol Harrison [New York: HarperSanFran- 
cisco, 1984], 336-41), and Birger A. Pearson (“Basilides the Gnostic,” in Marjanen and 
Luomanen, Companion, 1-31) discount the historical reliability of our author's report, 
preferring the (putatively irreconcilable) account in Iren., Haer. 1.24.3-7. Lohr casts 
doubt on both Irenaeus and our author and relies solely on the fragments (mostly from 
Clement) (Basilides, 255-331). Comparison between our author's report and that of 
Clement can be found in Werner Foerster, “Das System des Basilides,” NTS 9 (1963): 
233-55 (243-52); Ekkehard Muhlenberg, “Wirklichkeitserfahrung und Theologie 
bei dem Gnostiker Basilides,” KD 18 (1972): 161-75; and Barbara Aland, “Seele, Zeit, 
Eschaton bei einem friihen christlichen Theologen: Basilides zwischen Paulus und 
Platon,’ in Yuyy-Seele-anima: Festschrift fiir Karin Alt, ed. Jens Holzhausen (Stuttgart: 
Teubner, 1998), 255-78. For our author’s comparison of Aristotle and Basileides, see 
Osborne, Rethinking, 50-58. 

38. Matthias (not to be confused with the putative Gospel writer Matthew) was 
the disciple chosen to replace Judas as a member of the Twelve in Acts 1. Clement 
of Alexandria notes that Valentinus, Markion, and Basileides appeal to the teachings 
of Matthias (Strom. 7.17.108.1 = Lohr, Basilides, testimony 6). Clement knew a work 
called Traditions attributed to Matthias (Strom. 2.9.45.4; 3.4.26.3; 4.6.35.2; 7.13.82.1). 
Origen mentions a “Gospel according to Matthias” (Homilia 1 in Lucam = Lohr, Basi- 
lides, testimony 10). The Book of Thomas (NHC I,7) 138.1-3 also mentions a “Matha- 
ias” (Maeatac) who records secret words spoken to Judas Thomas. See further Lohr, 
Basilides, 25-29. 
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¢ Nn 5 Ld \ Nn c Uy \ > c lat 4 I 
6uod xal Totdwpos xai ms 6 toUTwWY yopds OdY AMAGS xaTAPEeddo<v>Tal LdvVOU 
Matflov, aa yap xal Tod cwTijpo¢ avtod. 


2. "Hv, dyot, <m>ote ny ovdév' GW ovdE TO «oddev> Hy TL THY dvTwY, 
> \ Nn \ 9 14 4 \ r x er Pr ig 
AMa Wires xat dvuTovontws diya Tavtos codicuatos nv GAws oddev. Stav 
dE Aéyw, dyot, TO Hy, ody OTL HY Agyw, GW iva onudvw tobto Smep BovAopar 
dei&ou [Adyw, dyotv], tt Hv Srws ovdév. 3. Zot yap, hyatv, éxeivo ox amAdic 
dppytov, <b> dvoudletat «dppyntov» yotv attd xadotuev, éxetvo dé odx 
dppytov. xal de td ovx &ppyntov «odx dppytov» dvoudletat, GW got, pyolv, 
«bTrepdvw TavTos dvonatos dvowalouevo». 

4, OvdE yap TH xdouw, dyolv, eapxet ta dvdpata—ottws éotl 

¥ > ’ 2 r \ > I r \ lf ¢ nn 
ToAVTXLONSC—AM’ émtAcrorme’ xal od déyouat, pyat, xata mavtwv evpetv 
xupiwg dvopata. da <dei> tH dtavoia, (od) toi (dv)duact, tv dvoralouevwn 
THs idLdty TAs dppyTws exAauBavelv’ H yap duwvuLla Tapayyy EuTenoinxe xa 
TAQYYY <TEpl> THY TpAyUaTwY ToIs AaxpowL_Evo!S. 

~ lat I \ r ~ f I 

5. Totto mpditov odbetepioua xal xAeuua tot Ilepimatou AaPovtes 
aratéct thy dvowwy tév cuvayerafopévwy dw’ adtois. moMais yap yeveaic 
AptototéAns Bactieldou yeyevnuevos mpdt<ep>os, Tov Tepl THY duwvdwY ev 
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their chorus, openly tell lies not only about Matthias but even about the 
Savior himself.*? 


THE PRIMAL STATE OF NONEXISTENCE. 2. There was, he says, a time when 
there was nothing at all.4° But not even the “nothing” existed. Rather 
there was simply, indisputably, and apart from every sophism, nothing at 
all. “When I use the verb ‘was,” he says, “I do not mean that something 
existed, but I use it to indicate what I want to demonstrate: that there was 
nothing at all” 3. What is called “nothing,” he claims, is not simply inef- 
fable. We call it “ineffable,” but it is not ineffable. Furthermore, what is not 
ineffable is called “not ineffable,’ but in fact it is, he claims, “above every 
name that is named.”4! 

4, There are not even enough names for the world—since it is split 
up into such a multitude of parts. Rather, they all fall short. “Indeed, I 
do not have the means,” he says, “to find the proper names amidst all the 
phenomena.” Rather, it is necessary to understand ineffably the distinc- 
tive properties of named phenomena in the mind, not in the terms them- 
selves. For homonymy about these matters has created confusion and error 
in those who hear them. 

5. Seizing this first appropriation and theft from the Peripatetic school, 
they deceive their mindless herd. For Aristotle preceded Basileides by 
many generations, and he published the account of homonymous terms in 


39. Our author indicates here that he is summarizing a work not of Basileides per 
se but of his school. 

40. Partially following Marcovich, I emend P’s tote (“then”) to morte. 

41. Eph 1:21, also quoted below in Ref. 7.22.13; 7.25.5. Cf. Clem. Alex., Ecl. 57.4; 
Ap. John (NHC II,1) 2.26-4.10. See further H. A. Wolfson, “Negative Attributes in the 
Church Fathers and the Gnostic Basilides” HTR 50 (1957): 145-56; John Whittaker, 
“Basilides on the Ineffability of God” HTR 62 (1969): 367-71; M. Jufresa, “Basilides, A 
Path to Plotinus,” VC 35 (1981): 1-15; Deirdre Carabine, The Unknown God: Negative 
Theology in the Platonic Tradition; Plato to Eriugena, Leuven Theological & Pastoral 
Monographs 19 (Leuven: Peeters, 1995), 86-88; Curtis L. Hancock, “Negative Theol- 
ogy in Gnosticism and Neoplatonism,’ in Neoplatonism and Gnosticism, ed. Richard T. 
Wallis and Jay Bregman (Albany: SUNY Press, 1992), 167-86; Graziano Biondi, Basi- 
lide: La filosofia del Dio inesistente (Rome: Manifestolibri, 2005), 109-18. 

42. Holwerda suggests déouat (“I need”) instead of déyoucat, an emendation which 
would, he believes, obviate the need to insert det (“it is necessary, added by Marcovich) 
in the next sentence (“Textkritisches,’ 598). 
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nN r L l Q eo 4 \ ! \ 
taig Katyyoptas xataBeBAntat Adyov: dv we iOtov ovtot xal xatvdv Tiva, xal 
tov Matbiou Adywy xpudiwy tivdv év<a> diacahotor. 


21. 1. Emel ovdév <yy,> oby Dry, odx ovata, odx dvotatov, ody amAody, 
ovx aovvbetov, ox avontov, ovx avaicbytdv, ovx dvopwmoc, ovx dyyedos, 
od Beds, ovdE CAws Tt THY dvopalonévwy } dV aicbycews AavBavonevwrv H 
vontay Mparypareay, AW ottw xal ett AeMTOMEp<EoTEp>wS TaVTWY ATES 
Teplyeypappevon, <d> ovx wv Oedc—ov ApiototéAns xaret vonow VONTEWS, 
ovtoL O& obx dvta— avorras, avaic8ytwes, aBovrus, ampoatpetws, amabdrc, 
aveiOunntws xdonov yOédAnoe Trotvjoat. 2. TO de «HbEAnce» héeyw, dyoi, 
oynuacias yap <tO> abedAntws xal dvontws xal dvarcOytws xdopov dé od 
Tov KATA TAATOS xal Otaipeow yeyevnuevov Botepov xal dteot&ta, AMa yap 
OTEPUA KOTMOV. 

3. To dé omépua Tod xdcnou mévta civev év EavT@, wo 6 Tod owdmeEws 
xdxnos ev eAaylotw ouMaBuv exer mavta duod: tas pilus, Td Mpéuvov, Tos 
xAddous, TA PUMA, TH dvekapibunta [pete] <mAROy> tHv xdxxwv (am)d Tob 
gutod yevvaeva, omépuata TdAW <ylvoneva> dMwv xal aMwv toMaxic 
gutév xeyupéva. 4. Obtws <é> obx dv Beds Enoinge xda(u)ov ovx dv<ta> é& 
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his book Categories. It is this account that these heretics openly affirm as 
their own novel teaching—indeed, one of the secret teachings of Matthias!** 


CREATION FROM NOTHING. 21. 1. So when there was nothing—not matter, 
not substance, not nonsubstance, not anything simple or uncompounded, 
or inconceivable, or imperceptible, neither human, nor angel, nor god, nor 
anything at all of phenomena named or perceived or thought, a nothing- 
ness still more subtle than simply anything described by language—then 
the nonexistent God (whom Aristotle calls “thinking of thinking,” and 
what these people call “Nonexistent”) wanted to make the world without 
conception, without perception, without will, without volition, without 
emotion, and without desire.* 2. “I use the phrase ‘God wanted,” he says, 
“to signify an act that was without will, without thought, and without per- 
ception. And by ‘world’ I mean, not the world that later arose and was 
differentiated with dimensions and divisions, but rather a world seed.”*° 

3. The world seed contained everything in itself just as the mustard 
seed comprises everything in the tiniest space: the roots, the stem, the 
branches, the leaves, the innumerable mass of berries generated from the 
plant, and the seeds that grow in turn and are scattered through multiple 
generations of plants.*” 4. In this way, then, the nonexistent God made the 


43. Cf. Aristotle, Cat. 1.1, al. Mansfeld, contra Osborne, denies that our author 
read Aristotle's Categories and argues for his dependence on later exegetical literature 
(Heresiography, 122-23). See further Sharples, Peripatetic Philosophy, 44, 57. 

44, Mueller denies that Basileides’s theological application of homonymy “is in any 
substantive way dependent on Aristotle” (“Hippolytus, Aristotle, Basilides,’ 144). Cf. 
idem, “Hippolytus Retractatus,’ 240: “The allegation here seems to be purely verbal.” 

45. Plato had already placed the Good beyond substance (éméxewa tig ovclas) 
(Resp. 6.509b9). Mueller notes a parallel in Alkinoos, Epit. 10.4, for whom the highest 
God is unspeakable, inapprehensible; not a genus, species, or differentia, not part or 
whole, not same or different (“Hippolytus, Aristotle, Basilides,” 145). The nonexistent 
(ox dv) God seems to be a deliberate contrast to the God of Exod 3:14: éyw eiut 6 dv 
(Carabine, Unknown God, 88-89). For a similarly apophatic presentation of God, see 
Ap. John (BG 8502.2) 24.20-22; (NHC II,1) 3.27; Tri. Trac. (NHC I,5) 53.23-39. 

46. The idea of the world seed has parallels in Stoic thought. See further May, 
Creatio, 71-72, with sources. 

47. This sentence is heavily emended by Marcovich. For further text-critical sug- 
gestions, see Holwerda, “Textkritisches,” 599. For the parable of the mustard seed, see 
Mark 4:30-32 par.; Gos. Thom. 20; Ref. 5.9.6 (Naassenes); 6.40.2; Ap. Jas. (NHC 1,2) 
8.7; Clem. Alex., Exc. 1.3. The “tiniest space” (év €hayiotw) is reminiscent of the infini- 
tesimal point in “Simon” (Ref. 6.14.6) and the Naassenes (5.9.5). 
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ovx dvTWY, KaTABAAdMEVOS Kal UTOTTHOUS OTEPLLA TI Ev, ExoV TOAD ev EaUTH 
thy (T)ot (x)do(u)ou (ma)voTteputar. 

5. va d& xatahaveotepov moinow Todto Omep éxetvor Aéyouat’ xaldmep 
@Mov dpvibos ExTroIXIM<omev>ou TIVOS Kal ToAUYPWUATOV, olovel TOD TadvOS 


1 
2 


7 dMov Tivos ett UaMov ToAudphovu xal ToAvYpwuaTou, Ev dv [ottws] exe 
év EnuTG ToMas oval ToAULdpdwy xal ToAVYpwWLATWY Kal ToAVTVOTATWY 
idéac, otws Ever TO xaTaPANPEv, hyatv, UT Tod odx dvTOS eod odx dv oTTEpLLA, 
<TO> Tov KdTLOU, TOAVLOpdov Ouod xal ToAVOUGIOY. 

22. 1. Mdvta obv boa got cimeiv } ett un ebpdvta mapadinety, boa TA 
uéeMovtt yevéobar amd tot omépuatos xdoum eueMev apudlew, avayxalws 
xarpois dors xata mpoobyxyy adsavoueven, [ws] bd tTHAMOUTOU xal ToLoUTOU 
Geot, drrotov obx eimeiv ov<dE> voynoet duvaTyn yeyove ywpHoat h xtlowc. xal 
évuTipye telyocauploweva TH omépuati, xaldmep veoyevel Tradiw dddvtas 
Uotepov dpHuev Tpocylvectar xai matpixyv ovciav xal dpévag xal doa 
Tapavéavopevy ex veou xata uixpov dvOpumw ylvetal, & un MPdTEpoV Hv. 

2. Enel & nv Amopov eimety mpoBoAny tia <éx> tod wh dvtos Beot 
yeyoveval, TO ovx dv <omépua Tapelocyel>* hevyet yap Tavu xat dédoixe 
TAS KATA MPOBOANY THv yeyovdtwv ovatac 6 Bactreldys. Tolas yap mpoBorAys 
xpela W molas VAns Umobecews, va xdcpov Feds épydontal, xalamep 6 dpayyns 
Te unpduata, H Ovytd¢ &vOpwmos yarnxdv H EvAov Ht THY tH¢ HAns wepév 
épyalouevos AauBdvel; AMG «einer, yal, «nal eyéveto». 3. xal totitd got, 
W<¢> A€yovaw of dvdpes ovTot, Td AeOev Ord Mwogwe 
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nonexistent world from entities that did not exist. He sowed and planted 
a single seed, which had in itself the entire mixture of the world’s seeds.** 

5. Let me make what they say more clear. The egg of a bird with dap- 
pled spots and many colors (for instance, the peacock or another bird still 
more multiform and multicolored) has in itself, although it is one, all the 
patterns of multiform, multicolored, and multitudinous substances. Such 
is the case, he says, with the nonexistent seed of the world sown by the 
nonexistent God, since it is both multiform and multifarious.” 

22. 1. Everything that we can speak of or omit because it is still 
undiscovered,*’ and everything destined to belong to the world from the 
seed—a world that necessarily grows by increments at the proper times— 
all came into being by the power of so vast and so wonderful a God. His 
nature the creation cannot express in words or approach in thought. Indeed, 
all things began to exist, treasured up in the seed, just as in a newborn child 
we later see teeth grow. We also later see its father’s nature and habits of 
thought—and whatever other qualities gradually appear in one growing 
from youth to adulthood—qualities that had no previous existence.*! 

2. Since it was impossible to say that an emanation was generated from 
the nonexistent God, Basileides sneaks in the nonexistent seed.** This is 
because Basileides entirely avoids and fears the idea of beings born through 
emanation. For what need was there of an emanation or what underlying 
matter was there for God to make the world? Was he to use webbing like a 
spider? Or does he, like a mortal man, obtain bronze, wood, or some other 
material object in order to make things? Rather, he says, God “spoke, and it 
arose.’>? 3. This, as these men say, is what Moses’s statement means: 


48. “The entire mixture of seeds” translates mavoméputa, a term found in Preso- 
cratic philosophy (e.g., Demokritos in Aristotle, De an. 1.2, 404a4; Gen. an. 4.5; Phys. 
3.4, 203a19f; Anaxagoras in Aristotle, Gen. corr. 1.1, 314a29-30; Cael. 3.4, 303a16), and 
in Plato, Tim. 73c (see further Taylor, Commentary, 522). 

49. I add 76 to this sentence, following Holwerda, “Textkritisches” 599. 

50. Cf. the use of this phrase in Ref. 5.19.1 (“Sethians”); 6.9.7 (“Simon”); 8.12.5 
(Monoimos). 

51. Marcovich adds considerably to this paragraph. For alternative readings, see 
Holwerda, “Textkritisches,” 600. 

52. Marcovich adds onépua tapetodyet (here: “sneaks in [the nonexistent] seed”) 
to complete the sense. 

53. Cf. Ps 32:9 LXX (adtdc elmev, xal éyevnbyoav [“he (God) spoke, and they were 
generated”]) = 148:5b; cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 5.14.99.3; 6.16.136.3; Protr. 63.3; Paed. 
1.26.3; Iren., Haer. 2.2.5; 3.8.3. Origen also was concerned about the materialistic 
implications of emanation (Princ. 1.2.6; 4.4.1). Cf. Tri. Trac. (NHC 1,5) 73.19-74.15. 
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yevnOytw pais. xal eyeveto déic. 
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mdbev, dyot, yeyove Td hédc; €& oddevdc. od yap yéypantat, dyot, mébev, 
aM avto udvov éx TIS hwvis tot Aéyovtos. 6 dé A€ywv, hyatv, odx Hv, ovdE 
TO Aeyouevov Hv. 
3 y 2 > wv \ £ n I c 4 i \ 
4. Téyove, dyatv, é& odx dvtos 1d omrépua tod xdopou, 6 Adyos 6 Aeybels 
«yevnOytw hic». xal Todt, dyatv, got! TO Aey(d)uEvov ev Tol(s) evayyeAtotc: 


ky \ nx lL 2 L ray tf ! my 2 r 2 X 
nv TO has Td aAnbivdv, 6 dwriler mavta &vOpwmov épyduevov eic tov 
xOoMLOV. 


5. AauBaver tas apxas amd tot omépuatos éxelvou xat dwtiletat. todto 
goTl TO OTEpUa, <T>d exov ev EauTG Taoav THY TavoTepulav, 6 dyow 
ApiototéAns yévos elvat, cic amelpous Teuvouevov ideas, wo TEuvouev amd Tot 
Cwou Body, inmov, &vOpwnov, Smep Zotiv ox dv. 

6. ‘Yroxetpevou Tolvuv Tot xoouixod omépuatos <we> éxelvor A€youvoty, 6 
Tt dv Agyw, dyotv, wetd Tada yeyovevat, uy emlyter ndbev- elye yap mavta 
<Td omépua> év Eavt@ tebyoaupiopeva xal xataxetueva olov odx dv<ta>, bmd 
TE TOU OV(x) (dv)to¢ Feod yeveoOat TpoBeBourAcupeva. 


7. Owuev ovy ti A(ey)ouow mpdtov 7 th deVtEpov H tl Tpltov <t>d amd Tot 
omepuatos TOU xooulxod yeyevnuevov. nv, hyolv, €v avTo TH oTEPUaTt vIdTNS 
TPILEPNC, KATA TAaVTA TH OVX dvTt BE<G> duoovatos, yev<v>yTH e& odx dvTwr. 
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Let there be light! And light arose.*4 


From where, he asks, did the light come into being? From nothing. For it 
is not written, he points out, from where it came. Rather, it came into being 
only from the voice of the one who spoke. The one who spoke, he adds, did 
not exist, nor did what he said exist.°° 

4. So, he claims, the world seed came to be from what does not exist, 
[just as] the cited passage: “Let there be light!” This light, he adds, is what 
is referred to in the Gospels: 


It was the true light, enlightening every human being coming into 
the world.°° 


5. [The entire world] receives the principles from that seed and is 
enlightened. This is the seed that contains in itself the entire mass of seeds 
(which Aristotle calls a “genus”) divided into limitless forms (as we divide 
out the cow, horse, and human from the genus “animal”), although it is 
nonexistent. 

6. Accordingly, since, as these people claim, the world seed underlies 
[everything], do not seek the source, he urges, of what I say originated 
after these things. For the seed contained all things in itself treasured up 
and lying within as if they did not exist.°” The nonexistent God planned 
beforehand to bring them into existence. 


THE TRIPLE SONSHIP. 7. So let us see what they say arose first, second, and 
third from the world seed. A triple Sonship, he says, was contained in the 
seed.°* This Sonship is in every respect consubstantial with the nonexis- 


54. Gen 1:3; cf. Clem. Alex., Exc. 48.1; Ecl. 38.1. 

55. This understanding of creation from nothing is comparable to Theophilos of 
Antioch (Autol. 2.4; cf. Iren., Haer. 2.10.4). See further May, Creatio, 74 n. 59, 77-78, 
83-84. 

56. John 1:9; cf. Ref. 5.9.20 (Naassenes); Clem. Alex., Exc. 41.3; Iren., Haer. 1.9.2; 
10.2. 

57. Marcovich changes P’s ta omépuata (“seeds”) to 10 omépua (“the seed”). 

58. Gilles Quispel attempted to make sense of the triple Sonship through the par- 
allel of divine nous, world nous, and human nous he found in Asklepios 32, the Chal- 
dean Oracles, and Arnobius, Adv. nat. 2.5 (“Gnostic Man: The Doctrine of Basilides, 
in The Mystic Vision: Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks, ed. Joseph Campbell [Princ- 
eton: Princeton University Press, 1968], 210-46 [221-26]). W.-D. Hauschild argued 
that the First Sonship is the reality of the nonexistent God as it is turned inward toward 
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TAUTNS THS uidtyTOS THo TP(LXH Sypnuevys TO uev TL Hv AeMTOEpEs, Td dE 
<MayULEpEs, TO OE> AMoxabdpaews dedpevov. 

8. Td wév odv AeTOMEpEs EVOwWs Mpdtov, dua TH yeverbar toh omépuatos 
THY TOWTHY KaTABOANY md TOD <ovx> dvTos, dléchuse xal avyAGe xal dvédpape 
xaTwWhev Avw, TOLNTIXG TIL YpnoduEvoy TaYEl’ «wWoEl TTEPOV HE vOnUA,» xal 
éyeveto, dyot, mpds tov ovx dvta: exetvou yap dv UmepBoAny xdMoug xal 
wpardtytos Toa vats dpeyetat, dy de dws. 

9. ‘H d& mayupepeotépa etl pévovoa ev TH OMEPUATI, WILYTIXY TIC 
ovoa, dvadpapeiv uev obx nOuvydy: moAL yap evoceotépa TH AemToepetac, 
ng eixev H OV abtic vi(d)t(ys) avadpapotoa, dmedimeto. 10. émtépwoev ovv 
avTyy y vidTYS H TaYVLEPETTEPA TOLOUTW TIVl TTEPH, OTOlw diddoxadros d<v> 
AptototéAous TThdtwv év Batd(w)vi thy Puyny wrepot, xal xarei TO ToLotito 
Baotreldys od mrepdv AMd vebua aytov, 6 evepyetet y vidtys évdvoapery 
xa evepyeteita. 11. evepyetel rev <xal evepyetettai>, ott xabamep dpvibos 
TTEPOV AUTO xal’ AUTO <xal> TOD dpvibos amnMayLEvoy ovx AV YyEvOLTO TOTE 
OWrAdv ovdE LeTdpaotov, O00’ ad Sprig dmoAEAUBEVOS TO MrEpot odx dv ToTE 
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tent God and born from what does not exist. The first part of this triply 
divided Sonship was subtle, the second was coarse, and the third was in 
need of purification.°? 

8. First, the subtle part, simultaneous with the Nonexistent’s first 
sowing of the seed, immediately throbbed with life, ascended, and sprinted 
upward from below. In speed, it was (to use the poetic phrase), “like a 
winged bird or a thought”! It then came to be, he says, with the Nonex- 
istent. For all nature in its various ways strains after his superabundant 
beauty and loveliness.°? 

9. The coarser part still remained in the seed, since it is imitative. 
Unable to sprint upward, it was left behind. This is because it stood in great 
need of the subtlety that the self-empowered Sonship had used when it 
sprinted up. 10. Therefore the coarser Sonship furnished itself with wings 
like those that Plato (Aristotle’s teacher) fastened on the soul in the Pha- 
edo.® Basileides calls it not “wing” but “Holy Spirit.” When the [second] 
Sonship clothes itself with it, they mutually benefit each other. 11. A bird’s 
wing, when alone and removed from the bird, could never soar high in the 
air, and, in turn, a bird deprived of its wing could never soar high in the air. 


God; the Second Sonship is the reality of God turned outward toward the world; and 
the Third Sonship represents humanity in need of redemption (“Christologie und 
Humanismus bei dem ‘Gnostiker’ Basilides,” ZNW 68 [1977]: 67-92). Philo distin- 
guished between God's first Son, the Logos or noetic world (Agr. 51; Conf. 146), God’s 
second Son or the perceptible world (Deus 31-32; cf. Ebr. 30-1), and human sons of 
God (Hauschild, “Christologie,” 74-75). Abraham P. Bos has indicated that Basileides’s 
threefold Sonship may be rooted in Paul’s statements about sonship through adoption 
(Rom 8:19-30, a text treated below in Ref. 7.25.1, 5; 7.27.1) (“Basilides of Alexandria: 
Matthias (Matthew) and Aristotle as the Sources of Inspiration for His Gnostic Theol- 
ogy in Hippolytus’ Refutatio, in The Wisdom of Egypt: Jewish, Early Christian, and 
Gnostic Essays in Honour of Gerard P. Luttikhuizen. ed. Anthony Hilhorst and George 
H. van Kooten, Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity 59 [Leiden: Brill, 2005], 397- 
418 [405]). See further Orbe, Cristologia Gnostica, 1:248-52, 586-88. 

59. Hans Leisegang proposes that the Presocratic terms AeTToWepy¢ (“subtle”) and 
mayuwepys (“coarse”) were borrowed from the physics of Epikouros. He cites DK 21 
A44; 54 A17 (Die Gnosis, 5th ed [Stuttgart: Alfred Kroner, 1985], 230 n. 2). 

60. For dtéoduge (“throbbed with life”), see Ref. 5.9.1 (Naassenes); 7.23.3. 

61. Homer, Od. 7.36. 

62. Cf. Ref. 5.7.10; 5.9.4 (Naassenes); 10.19 (Markion). Such a description, accord- 
ing to Bos, characterizes the transcendent God as First Mover and final cause (“Aris- 
totelianizing Gnostic,’ 50-51). Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. 1.7, 1072a26-1072b4; Phys. 1.9, 
192a14-19. 

63. Actually, Phaedr. 246a-e; 248b-c; 249a-—d; 356d. 
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yévorto tr pyrds ovdE UETapatos, ToLotTdv TIVd ToL Adyou Eovev y VidTNS MPd¢ TO 
Tlvetua To aytov xal To TIvetua pos thy vidtyTa. 

12. Avadepouevy yotv bd tot IIvevuatog y viotys wo Und mtepod, 
avahepet TO Mtepdv, Toutéott TO IIvetua, xal mAnotov yevouevyn tic 
AeTtouepods vidtytos xat Tod Geo tod odx svtos xal Inutoupynoavtos é& odx 
dvtwy, exe wev adTd web” adic odx HOUvaTO: 13. Av yap oby duoovatov ovdE 
dbow tye [eta] THs vidty TOS. AMG omep éott mapd puaww xat dr€Opt0¢ T(o%c 
i)yOdow dnp xabapds xal Enpds, ottw tH TIvedpati tH aylw jv mapa pbow 
eXElvo TO APPNTWY APPYTOTEPOY Kal «TAVTOS dVOLATOS AVWTEPOY» Tot OUx dvTOS 
duot Geo<t> xal THe vidty TOS ywplov. 

Katédimev obv abtd mAygotov <y> vidtys éxetvou Tod waxaptou xat vonOFvau 
un duvapevov [un] unde xapaxtypiobfvat tim Adyw xwplov, od mavtdénactw 
Zpynuov ovde amnMayyevov tho vidtytos. 14. aMd yap womep pUpov 
evwdeotatov eis dyyos éuBAndev, ei xai OTt udAtota emieddic exxevwOety, 
Gums dou Tis Ett wevet TOO uvpou xal xatareimeTal, xdv H xexwplopevov Tob 
dyyetov, xal uwvpov dounv TO ayyetov <éy>el xal UN <Eyov> UUpOV, OUTWS TO 
Tlvebua td dytov pwepevyxe Tig vidtyntos duotpov xal annMaypevov, Exel 0” 
év EauTG wvpov TapaTAyotay tTHy ddvaply, <tTHY THS vidtyToc> douyy. 15. 
xal TOUTS EoTL TO AEyduevov" «ws WUpoV em xEhadtic TO xaTaBatvov emt TOV 
Taywva tov A(a)pw(v).» 

n amo tot Tvevpatos tod ayiou depouevyn coun dvwlev xatw wexpl TIS 
duopdlas xat tot diactyuatos tot xab’ nudc, bbev HpEato dverbeiv H vidtys, 
olovel éml mtepvywv detot, pyal, xal Tév uetadhpevwy eveyOeton. 16. omevdet 
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The same relationship holds between the [second] Sonship and the Holy 
Spirit, and vice versa.“ 

12. Now when the [second] Sonship was carried upward by the Spirit 
as though by a wing, it brought up the wing (that is, Spirit) and drew near 
to the subtle Sonship, as well as to the nonexistent God, and the Artificer 
from nonexistent realities. The second Sonship was not able to keep the 
Spirit with itself, for the Spirit was not consubstantial [with the Nonexis- 
tent], nor did it have the nature of the Sonship.® 13. But just as pure and 
dry air is unnatural and lethal for fish, so that region was unnatural to the 
Holy Spirit. That region is more ineffable than what is ineffable and “higher 
than every name.’® This is where the nonexistent God dwells together with 
the Sonship. 

Thus when the [second] Sonship drew near the blessed region that is 
unable to be thought or characterized in language, it abandoned the Holy 
Spirit. But the Spirit was not entirely desolate nor separated from the Son- 
ship. 14. Rather, it is just like when a very fragrant perfume is poured into a 
jar. Even if the jar is carefully emptied to the last drop, still some of the per- 
fume’s scent remains left behind. Even if the perfume is removed from the 
jar, the jar, though it contains no perfume, retains the scent of the perfume. 
So the Holy Spirit, though it remains bereft and deprived of Sonship, still 
retained in itself a quality very much like perfume—the scent of Sonship.°” 
15. This is what the scriptural statement refers to: “as a perfume on the 
head, dripping down onto the beard of Aaron.” 

The scent from the Holy Spirit was carried down from above as far 
as the chaos that is our level of reality. It was from here that the Sonship 
began to ascend as though carried “on eagle’s wings,” he claims, and on an 
eagle’s pinions.®? 16. For all things rush, he says, upward from below, from 


64. For the Holy Spirit as wing, see Odes Sol. 28.1; Tatian, Or. 20.1; Clem. 
Alex., Strom. 4.26.172.2. On the distinctive role of the Spirit in Basileides, see W.-D. 
Hauschild, Gottes Geist und der Mensch: Studien zur friihchristlichen Pneumatologie 
(Munich: Kaiser, 1972), 191-96; Orbe, Cristologia Gnoéstica, 1:553-69 (554-56). 

65. Cf. the “Sethian” Spirit fixed between the divine Light and Darkness (Ref. 
5.19.3). 

66. Eph 1:21; quoted above in Ref. 7.20.3. 

67. For Spirit as the aroma of immortality, see PGL, s.v. Zatov and pov. Cf. Ref. 
5.19.3 (“Sethians”). 

68. Ps 132:2 LXX. 

69. Cf. Deut 32:11; Isa 40:31 LXX. 
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yap, dyot, Tavta xatwlev dvw, dd Tév velpdvwy emt TA xpelttova, ovdEV OE 
obtws avontov ott THY Tos xpettTOOL, va [un] xaTEADY XAT. 

A d& TplTy vidtys, dyciv, h dtroxabdpoews Jeouevy, WELEvyxe TH LEYAAW 
THS TavoTeputas owpt, evepyetotoa xal evepyetounery’ Tiva dé ToL TpdTOV 
evepyeTeital xal evepyetet, Uotepov Epotuev, xata Tov oixeiov avTob yevouevot 
Aoyov. 


23. 1. Emel odv yéyove mpatn xat deutépa dvadpoun tio vidtyTos 
Kal reuevyxev avtod To IIvetua TO dylov Tov eipyuevov TpdTov, TTEepewua 
tay Urepxoouiwv xal tot xdonou pwetakd tetaypévov. 2. dinpyntar yap vrd 
Baothetdou Ta dvta sig SUo tus Mpoeyels xal MewWTAs Olalpécetc, xal xareitau 
Kav’ avtov Td wey TL xdoLOS, TO OE TL UMEPKdoMIA’ TO dE UETAED ToD xdopou 
Kal THY UTEpxoculwy reldptov IIvedua [totto], omep éoti xal dytov xal Tic 
uloTNTOS Exel MEvoUCAY ev EnUTH THY doUnD. 


3. <yevnb>évtos odv Tod otepewuatos, 6 got Umepdvw tod odpavod, 
diéohuksev xal éyev<v>yOy amd tod xoourxod omépuatos xal Tio TavoTepulas 
Tot owpot 6 weyacs dpywy, n xehaAn Tov xdquov, xaMos Te xal peyelos 7 
dUvamis <Aa>AnPFvat un duvayevy dppyjtwy yap, dyotv, éotlvy appytotepos 
xal duvatev duvatwtepos xal copdiv copwrepos xal 6 ti dv elms Thy xaddv 
TAVTOS xpEITTWY. 

4. Obtos yevvnbels enfjpev éavtov xal petewpice xal yveyOy [SAoc] 
dvw wexpt tot otepewuatos [€oty], tH On avadpouys xal tot bYwpatos 
TO) oTEpewua TEAOS Elvat voutoas xal undev civar etd Tadta Grwe [uy de 
elvat] emvonous. éyéveTo pev Umoxeluevww MavtTwv—boa hv Aowmoy xoouInd— 
copwtepos, Suvatwrepos, ExmpeMeotepos, hwtetvdtepos, Tav<Tos> 6 TI av 
eis <tév> xardy diadhépwy, xwpls udu THs UToAEAEILBEVS VidTHTOS ETL 
év TH TavoTepuia yyvoet yap ott éotiv adtod cobwtépa xal duvatwrepa xal 
xpelTTWY. 

5. vouicas ovv abtds eivar xvplos xal deomdtns xat «cohds dpyitéxtwr», 
tpemetat elo Thy xab’ Exacta xtlow ToD xdcpLov. xal mMedtov nev HElwoe wy Elva 
Loves, AMa EToinoev EauTG xal eyevvycev Ex THY vToxElLEvwD vidv, EavTO 
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the inferior to the superior. But nothing is so mindless among the superior 
realities as to descend below.” 

But the third Sonship, he says—the one in need of purification— 
remains in the great heap of the seed mixture in a mutually benefitting 
relationship. How this relationship works, I will later relate when I come to 
the appropriate place.7! 


THE FIRMAMENT. 23. 1. Now when the first and second Sonship sprinted 
upward, the Holy Spirit remained in the same place in the said fashion, 
spread out as a firmament between the cosmos and entities above the cos- 
mos.” 2. To explain: Basileides divides existing things into two preeminent 
and primary divisions. One is called the “cosmic,” in his language, and the 
other “supercosmic.” The intervening boundary between the cosmic and 
supercosmic he calls “Spirit.” This is the Holy Spirit, which retains the 
scent of Sonship. 


THE GREAT RULER AND HIS SON. 3. Now when this firmament arose over 
heaven, the great Ruler throbbed with life and was born from the world 
seed and from the heap of the seed mixture. He is the head of the world, 
the power who cannot be described in terms of beauty and greatness. 
The great Ruler is, he says, more ineffable than the ineffable, more pow- 
erful than the powerful, wiser than the wise, and better than anything 
you call “good.” 

4, When he was born, he raised himself, soared high, and was brought 
above as far as the firmament. He supposed that the firmament was the limit 
of his upward sprint and exaltation, and thought that there was absolutely 
nothing beyond it. He became wiser, more powerful, more excellent, and 
more luminous than all the beings below—as many as remained cosmic. 
He was superior to everything you might call “good,” with the single excep- 
tion of the Sonship still remaining behind in the seed mixture. He did not 
know that this Sonship was wiser, more powerful, and better than he. 

5. So, supposing that he was lord, master, and “wise architect,’ he 
turned to the individual aspects of creation.” First of all, he resolved that 
he not be alone. Instead, he made and fathered for himself a son from the 


70. For an attempt to make sense of this sentence, see Gilles Quispel, “Note sur 
Basilide” VC 2 (1948): 115-16. 

71. See Ref. 7.25.1 below. 

72. Cf. Gen 1:7-8 LXX (the firmament). 

73. For “lord? see Isa 45:5 LXX. For “wise architect? see 1 Cor 3:10 (coos 
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TOAD xpeittova xal codwrepov. 6.—tatita dé yv mavta mpoBeBovAeupEevos 
6 otx dv beds, Ste Thy TavoTepuiay xateBade<to>.—idav ovdv Tov vidv, 
eavuace xal nyatyce xal xatemAdyy: Tolottov yap TL xdMos eyéeveto vio 
TH weyddw dpyovtt. xal éxdbicev adtov éx dekidv 6 dpywy: 7. abty éotiv 7 
nav’ adtod<c> Oydous Aeyouevy, Omou éotiv 6 ueyas dpywv xabjuevos. 

maoay ovv THY ETOUPAVLOV XTIOLV, TOUTEOTI Thy aibeptov, avtos eipyaoaro 
6 dynutoupydc, 6 weyas coddc évypyet 0 avTH xal UmeTiBeTOo 6 vids 6 ToUTOU 
yevouevos, Gv avtod tot Snutoupyod moAv codwrepos. 


24. 1. Atty gotw y xat’ ApiototéAny cwuatos guctxod dpyavixot 
év(t)eréxela, Puy) évepyotion TH cwpart. [Yo diya] Td cha epydleobar oddév 
dbvatat ueilov xat Emidavéotepoy xai duvaTwrepov xal copwteEpor THs Puxys. 
bv Adyov ov ApiototéAns anodédwxe trepl THs Wuyyc xal Tod cwpatos MpdtEpos 
Baotreldys mept to} weydAou dpyovtos xai tod xat’ avdtov viod diacadel. 2 
tov Te yap vidv 6 dpywv xatd Baotretdny yeyevyxer, THY Te WUXYY Epyov 
xal dmotéAeoua <tot cwyat>dc pyar eivat 6 ApiototeAns, puoixod cwpatos 
dpyavixod évtedeyeiav. ws ovv y évteAgyela Stoel TO cua, ot'tws 6 vids 
dtoixet xata Bactheldyy tov dppytwy dppytdotepov Oedv. 


3. Tldvta obv éor Tpovoowpeva xa Stomovpeva O70 [vis veyahys] tov 
dpyovtos TOU eydAou TH aidepia ¢ ative uEXpL ceAnungs eotiv: exeidev yep anp 
aibépos Staxpivetar. xexoounuevov ovv Tavtwy tév aidepiov maAw and Tic 
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underlying realities, who was much greater and wiser than himself. 6. (All 
this the nonexistent God had planned beforehand when he sowed the seed 
mixture.) Now when the great Ruler saw his son, he wondered at him, 
loved him, and was astonished—so great was the beauty of his son to the 
great Ruler! Accordingly, the Ruler sat him at his right hand. 7. The realm 
where the great Ruler sits they call the “Ogdoad” 

Thus the great and wise Artificer produced the heavenly (that is, aethe- 
rial) creation. His Son, who was born from him, activated and instructed 
him, since he was much wiser than the Artificer himself. 


RELATION TO ARISTOTLE. 24. 1. This [relationship of Ruler to son] repre- 
sents Aristotle’s “actuality of the natural body used as an instrument.””4 
The soul activates the body. The body can produce nothing greater, more 
glorious, more powerful, or wiser than soul. Now Basileides interprets 
the definition that Aristotle previously gave about the soul and the body 
with reference to the great Ruler and his putative son. 2. For the Ruler, 
according to Basileides, fathered the son; and the soul, Aristotle says, is the 
product and fulfillment of the body—“the actuality of a natural body used 
as an instrument.” Thus, just as the actuality of the body directs the body, 
so the son, according to Basileides, directs the God who is “more ineffable 
than what is ineffable.’”> 


THE SECOND RULER. 3. So everything aetherial (whatever extends down 
to the moon, where air and aether are distinguished) is foreknown and 
administered by the great Ruler.”° When all aetherial reality was ordered, 


apyxitéxtwy), which recalls Isa 3:3 LXX. Cf. Ref. 6.33.1; Tert., Marc. 5.6.10; Clem. Alex., 
Strom. 5.4.26.3. 

74. Cf. Aristotle, De an. 2.1, 412a19-21; 27f. The soul is so defined above in Ref. 
7.19.6. Cf. Plutarch, Quaest. plat. 1006d; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 5.33. See further Quispel, 
“Gnostic Man,’ 220-21; Bos, “Aristotelianizing Gnostic,” 58. 

75. Mueller believes that our author’s “comparison is based on a straightforward 
misunderstanding of the Aristotelian formula for the soul. Our author takes it to mean 
that the soul is something that is actualized (brought into actuality) by the body rather 
than an actualization undergone by the body” (“Hippolytus, Aristotle, Basilides,’ 150). 
Sharples also points out that our author (wrongly) supposes that for Aristotle “the soul 
is produced by the body” (Peripatetic Philosophy, 247). See further Stephen Menn, “The 
Origins of Aristotle's Concept of Evépyeta: Evépyeia and Avvauis” Ancient Philosophy 
14 (1994): 73-114 (104 n. 42). 

76. Werner Foerster believes that our author made an error here. “The sphere of 
the Ogdoad is that of the fixed stars, the sphere of the Hebdomad, that of the planets 
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mavoTteprias dMos dpywv avéeBy, uetlwv uev [Tor] Mavtwy Tov Urroxetuevon 
YWpls MEVTOL THS KaTAAEAELLEVIS VIdTY TOS, TOAD Dé UTOdEEoTEPOS TOU TPWTOU 
cdpyovTos. 

4, Zot OE xal obtos Appytos Un’ adTév Acyouevos, xal xareitar 6 TOmO¢ 
ovtos “EBdouds. xal mévtwv tiv broxerevwy odd got dtowxytys xal 
dyutoupyds, Mornoas xal adTos ExuTG vidv ex TH mavoTeputas [xat adTdc] 
Eavtod dpoviuwtepov xal codwrtepov, mapamAnatwe toi¢ éml to} mpwrou 
dpyvovtos Acheypevois. 

5. ta 0 év TH Otacthuatt ToUTwW 6 cwpds adtds éotl, dyol, xal H 
Tavottepia. xal yivetat xaTa pvow Ta ywopreva, wo PUdcav<ta> TexOHvar 
bmd tot TH wéMovta yeveobar bre det xal ota det xal we dei AcAoyiouevov. xal 
TOUTWY EoTIY ETLaTATYS H HpovtiaTis H Oyutoupyds ovdets: dpxet yap avtois 6 
Aoyiopos exeivos, <dv> 6 odx wy Ore emote édoyileto. 


25. 1.’Emel ody tetéAcotat xat’ adtous 6 xdapos GAos xal th Umepxdouie, 
Kal Eotw évdees ovdev, Aclmeta Oy ev TH Tavomepula y vidtys H TpITH, 7 
xatarere(u)uevn evepyetetv xat evepyeteiobar év TH oTEpuaTi. xal <é>det 
thy UToAEAEILEVY VIOTHTA aTroxaAUdHyivat xal anoxatacdHvar dvw exet UTED 
TO ueldptov Ivetua mpos THY vioTyTa THY AeMTOMEPH Kal wlUNTIANY Kal TOV 
ovx dvta, ws yéypantat, dyat «xat yh xtlois adTH ovoTevdler al cUvwdlvEel», 
«Ty atoxadupw Tév vidy Tot beot exdeyouevy». 2. viol de, pyaotv, éouev 
jusis of Trvevuatixnol, evOdde xatareAciupevor Diaxocuyoat xal diatuTBoat 
xal droplwcacbat xal TeAeroat Tas Puxas Tas Hvaw exyovous pEvetv ev TOUTW 
TH) JlactHUaTt. 

«Meéxpt yev odv Macéws dnd Addu eBacthevcev } duaptian, xadas 
yéypantat 3. eBactrevcev yap 6 peyas apywy, 6 yw TO TEAS avTO LExpL 
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once again another ruler rose from the seed mixture. He was greater than 
all underlying realities apart from, of course, the Sonship left behind in the 
seed mixture. This ruler was, however, far inferior to the first Ruler. 

4. They also call this second ruler “ineffable.””” His region is called 
“Hebdomad.” He is the administrator and artificer of everything that lies 
under him, since he also made a son for himself from the seed mixture, a 
son more intelligent and wiser than himself (almost exactly like what they 
say in reference to the first Ruler). 

5. The entities on his level of reality consist of the heap itself, he claims, 
as well as the seed mixture. What is born arises by nature, as though rush- 
ing to be crafted by him who planned when, how, and in what way future 
realities must arise. They have no supervisor, caretaker, or artificer. For 
them, the plan of the Nonexistent suffices, a plan that he charted when he 
made [the world seed].”8 


SALVATION HISTORY. 25. 1. Now when their whole universe and the super- 
cosmic realities were completed and nothing whatsoever was lacking, it 
remained for the third Sonship—left behind in the seed mixture—to ben- 
efit and to be benefited in the seed. It was necessary for the Sonship that 
was left behind to be revealed and restored in that upper world above the 
boundary of the Spirit in the presence of the subtle Sonship, the imita- 
tive Sonship, and the Nonexistent. This is in accordance, he claims, with 
what is written: “Even creation itself groans along with us and is in labor,” 
“eagerly expecting the revelation of the children of God.’”? 2. The “chil- 
dren,” he claims, are we spiritual people, left behind here to order, form, 
correct, and perfect the souls that have a nature that remains on this level. 

Just as it is written: “thus from Adam to Moses Sin reigned as king?”®° 3. 
For the great Ruler reigned as king, who has his limit at the firmament. He 


[down to the moon]” (Gnosis: A Selection of Gnostic Texts, trans. R. McL. Wilson, 2 
vols. [Oxford: Clarendon, 1972], 1:69 n. 11). See further May, Creatio, 69 n. 30. Cf. Ref. 
1.4.3; 1.20.6; 7.19.2. 

77. This sentence seems to contradict Ref. 7.25.4 below, which says that the Ruler 
of the Hebdomad is describable (6116¢). To avoid the problem, Holwerda would emend 
the text (“Textkritisches,’ 602). 

78. The account of Basileides’s cosmology here seems deliberately shaped to fit the 
description of Aristotle’s cosmology in Ref. 7.19.24. See further Mueller, “Hippolytus, 
Aristotle, Basilides,” 151-56. 

79. Rom 8:21-22, 19 (in this order). Cf. Ref. 6.35.2 (“Valentinus”) and 7.27.1. 

80. Rom 5:14; cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 3.9.64.2; 4.3.9.6. 
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OTEPEWMATOS, <d> vouiCwv adtd¢ eivar Beds pdvos xal Umép avdtov eivar 
undev<a>. Tavta yap nv duracodueva anoxplow clwmh. Todt, dyotv, éorl 
«Td wUaTHploV, 6 Tais mpoTépaic yevenis odx eyvwploby». GAG Hv ev exetvors 
TOIS xpdvois Bactreds xal xUptos, we éddxeEl, THY GAwy 6 rEyas dpywy, H’'Oydoas. 

4. ny d& xal ToUTOU Tot SiacTHUaTtos Bactreds xal xdptoc, H EBdouds: xa 
Zotw } ev Oydous kppytos, pytds dé 7 EBdouds. obtés eott, dyaotv, 6 THs 
‘EPdouddos dpywy 6 AaAjoas TG Mics xat cimwv: «éyw 6 bed¢ ABpadu xal 
Toaax xal TlaxwB, xal Td dvoua tod bot odx ednAwoa adtoico—otitws yap 
GéAover yeypadbai—toutéott tot dppytou tis Oydoddos dpxovtos Got. 5. 
mavtes ovv of MoodHtat ol mpd tod cwrijpos, yotv, éxneibev EAdAnoar. 


"Emel ovv 20a drmoxadudbyvar, dyoiv, nuds, te tTéxva tod Oeot, mepl av 
«eotévage», pyotv, «ih xticig xat Wdwev, dmexdexouey THY amoxdAuiiy», 
HAGE TO eayyeAtov els TOV xdcpor, xat SHAVE Old «ndons apyiis xat eZouctas 
KUpLOTHTOS <xal> TavTds dvduatos dvoualonevour. 6. HAVE dE oUTWS, xai<mEep> 
ovdev xaTHAbev dvwbev, odd’ ééoTn h uaxapia vidtys éxetvou tot ameptvoytou 
xal waxapiov odx dvtos Feod. AMa yap xabdmep 6 vadbac 6 Ivdixdc, dbelc 
udvov and mavu MoMod dtactyuatos, cuvarter Tip, odtw xatwlev, and THs 
auopdias tod awpot, dijxovow ai duvdpets dvw wept THS vidtyTOs. 

7. Qmte wev yap xal AauBaver Ta vonuata xaTa Tov <v>apbav Tov 
Toixdv—oiov vadbas tig dv—é Tod ueyddou THs Oydoddoc &pyovtos vide amd 
THS META TO LEOdplov waxapias vidTyTOS: H yap ev réEgw TOU aytov Ivetpatos, 
év TG weopl tio vidtnTo¢ OUvauic PEovta xal hepdueva TH vonuata Tic 
vidtytos peTAdLOwot TH vid Tot weydAou kpyovtos. 
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supposed that he alone was God and that no one was above him.*! Every- 
thing was guarded by the concealment of silence. This, he says, is “the mys- 
tery unknown in former generations.”®? But the great Ruler of the universe, 
the Ogdoad, was—so he thought—king and lord. 

4. There was also a king and lord of this level of reality: the Hebdomad. 
The Ogdoad is indescribable, but the Hebdomad can be described. This 
ruler of the Hebdomad, he claims, is the one who spoke the following to 
Moses: “I am the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and the name of 
God I did not reveal to them.’® In their arbitrary interpretation, the name 
of God is the name of the ineffable Ogdoad, or Ruler. 5. All the prophets 
before the Savior, he claims, spoke from the Hebdomad.*4 


THE GOSPEL. Now since it was necessary, he continues, that we, the chil- 
dren of God, be revealed (for whom creation “groaned,” he says, “and was 
in labor pangs as it eagerly expected the revelation”),®° the gospel came 
to the world, traversing “all rule, authority, lordship, and every name that 
is named.’® 6. So it came, although nothing descended from above, nor 
was the blessed Sonship removed from that incomprehensible and blessed 
nonexistent God.*’ Rather, just as Indian naphtha lights a fire by simply 
appearing from a great distance, so the powers extend upward from the 
chaotic heap below as far as the Sonship.** 

7. The son of the great Ruler, the Ogdoad, kindles the Ruler’s thoughts 
like Indian naphtha (as though he were a kind of naphtha). He receives the 
thoughts from the blessed Sonship beyond the boundary. The power of the 
Sonship in the midst of the Holy Spirit at the boundary imparts the flowing 
current of thoughts from the Sonship to the son of the great Ruler. 


81. Cf. Ref. 5.26.15 (Justin); 6.33.1 (“Valentinus”); Iren., Haer. 1.5.4; 29.4; 30.6; 
Epiph., Pan. 25.2.3; Ap. John (NHC 1,1) 11.20; 13.8; Nat. Rulers (NHC 11,4) 86.30; 94.22. 

82. Eph 3:4-5; cf. Ref. 5.8.5 (Naassenes); 6.35.1 (“Valentinus”); 7.26.7; Clem. Alex., 
Strom. 5.13.87.1. 

83. Exod 6:3; cf. Ref. 6.36.2 (“Valentinus”). 

84. Cf. Ref. 6.35.1 (“Valentinus”). 

85. Rom 8:19, 22, 19 (in this order). 

86. The language of Eph 1:21, which describes the exaltation of Christ, is rede- 
ployed to describe the descent of the gospel. Cf. below, Ref. 7.20.3; 7.22.13. 

87. The gospel, it would seem, is naturally exuded from the Sonships above the fir- 
mament (with no deliberate aim to descend). Bos observes: “God does bring about the 
great revolution or completion of the cosmic development, but as unmoved mover!” 
(“Basilides of Alexandria: Matthias,” 409). 

88. Cf. the note on Ref. 5.17.9 (Peratai). 
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26. 1. *"HAGev obv 7d edayyéAtov [mptov] amd tic vidtyTos, dyotv, dia Too 
Tapaxainuevou TH dpyovtt viod TO <mpaToV> Mpos TOV apxovTa, xal Euabev 
6 doxwy St obx Hv Oed¢ Tév Shwv, GW Hv yevuytds xal exwv UmEpdvw Tov 
TOU appNTOU Kal <a>xKATOVOUATTOU OUX dYTOS xal THS UIdTHTOS xaTAXElUEvoY 
Oyoaupdv: xat eméotpee xal edoByOn, cuviels ev ola Hv dyvola. 

2. totité got, pyotv, td cipnuévov «dpyy aodlas bdBos xupiou»: Hokato 
yap copilecOa, xatnxyovpevos Und Tod Tapaxabyuevov <viot>, didacxdpevos 
tis oT 6 dx dy, TIS H LOTS, TL TO dytov IIvetua, Tis y THY CAwY xaTaoKxevH 
<xal> Tod Tatta atoxatactabycetat. 3. atty éotlv «y copia év wvoTtyplw 
Aeyouevy», mepl nS, dyaoty, H yeah Aéyet «obx év O axroic avopwmtvys coptas 
Abyots, AW év didaxtoig mvedpatos». xatnynbels oy, dneotv, 6 6 apxwy xal 
didayBelc xa ofinbets, eewpohoyyowro TrEpl auapriag, is emtoinoe peyahuve 
éautov. 4. toUTd got, bya, TO cipnucvov' «ty auaptiav wou éyvwpioa xal 
THY avouiav wou éyw ywwoxw: drép Tabtys eZonoAoyhoouat cic tov aidva». 

"Enel obv xatyyyITO LEV 6 UEyas dpywy, xaTHyyITO Oe xal Jedidaxto nica 7 
THS Oydoados xtlatg xai Eyvwpicby Toig Emoupaviors TO UUoTHpLOV, Edel AoToV 
xal em tTHy EBdoudda édOeiv 1d evaryyéAtov, tva xal 6 THs “ERdouddos dpywy 
TapaTAncis didayxO7 xai edayyeAoOycetat. 

5, éméAauev 6 vlog Tol peyddou apyovtos TH vid t(od) dpyovtos 
THs EBdopddos td dédc, 6 elyev &Wacs adtds Avwbev, and THs vidtyTos, xal 
eputiaby 6 vids tot dpyrovtos THs EBdouddos, xai ednyyeAioato Td evaryyédtov 
TH Gpxovtt THS ERdouddoc, xal duolws xata tov mpdtov Adyov xal avtd¢ 
epoByOn xat €Zwporoynoato. 

6. "Emel obv xal te ev TH ERdoudd: mavta mehwtioto xal dinyyeAto tO 
evaryyédtov adtois — xticets yap eiot xat<d> [adta] Te diacTHUATA xal XAT’ 
avtous dmetpol, xal dpxal xal duvdpets xat eLovotar mepl av uaxpds eotr map’ 
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26. 1. So the gospel came first to the Ruler from the Sonship, he says, 
via the son enthroned beside the Ruler. By it, the great Ruler learned that 
he was not the God of the universe. He learned that he was born and that 
there is stored above him the treasure of the ineffable and unnamable Non- 
existent and the Sonship. Then he converted and was struck with fear as he 
understood the depth of his ignorance. 

2. This, he says, is what the scriptural verse refers to: “The Lord’s fear 
is the beginning of wisdom.”® This is because the Ruler grew wise when 
instructed by the Son enthroned beside him.”° He learned the identity of 
the Nonexistent, the Sonship, the Holy Spirit, the construction of the uni- 
verse, and where these things will be restored. 3. This is “the wisdom spoken 
in a mystery,’ referred to, he claims, in scripture: “not in learned teachings 
of human wisdom, but in the teachings of the Spirit.’?! Thus instructed, he 
says, the Ruler learned, took fright, and confessed his sins that he commit- 
ted by magnifying himself. 4. This, Basileides claims, is what the scriptural 
verse refers to: “I recognized my sin, and I acknowledge my lawless behav- 
ior, concerning which I will make eternal confession.” 

Now when the great Ruler was instructed and taught, along with the 
entire structure of the Ogdoad, and the mystery was made known in the 
heavenly places, it was then necessary for the gospel to come to the Heb- 
domad so that the ruler of the Hebdomad might be equally taught and told 
the good news. 

5. Therefore the son of the great Ruler shone upon the son of the Heb- 
domad’s ruler. He shone with the light that he had kindled from the Son- 
ship above. Then the son of the Hebdomad’s ruler was enlightened. He 
told the good news to the ruler of the Hebdomad. Then, just as in the prior 
instance, the ruler was stung with fear and confessed. 

6. And so, when everything in the Hebdomad was also enlightened 
and informed of the good news (for they believe in infinite creations spread 
throughout different levels of reality, as well as rulers, powers, and authori- 


89. Prov 1:7; 9:10; Ps 110:10 LXX. Cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 2.7.35.5-36.1 (= Lohr, 
Basilides, frag. 15); Strom. 2.8.37.5-38.2; Ref. 6.32.7 (“Valentinus”). See further André 
Méhat, “AITOKATAX TAXI chez Basilide,’ in Mélanges @histoire des religions offerts 
a Henri-Charles Puech (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1974), 365-73 (368- 
69); Lohr, Basilides, 61-78. 

90. Marcovich replaces y(ptoto)é (“Christ”) with viod (“Son”). 

91. 1 Cor 2:7, 13. Cf. the interpretation of v. 13 in Ref. 5.8.26 (Naassenes). 

92. An apparent conflation of Ps 31:5 and 50:5 LXX. 
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adtois mavu Adyos dia TOMAy Acyduevos: évba xai toiaxoctous EENxovTa MEVTE 
ovpavods ddoxouci, xal Tov ugyav dpyovta adtév eivat tov ABpacd&, did Td 
Teplexely Td dvonra adtod WHpov tée’, ws Oy Tod dvéwatos THY Wiov TEplexety 
TavTa, Kal dia TOUTO Tov EvlavTov TOTOUTWY HUEpY TUvEeOTavaAt" 

7. AW émcel, dyatv, tadO’ obtws eéyeveto, edet Aowmdv xal THY duopdtav 
xa? nuds dwticbyvat, xal TH vilotyTt TH ev TH Auopdhia xataAcreiupery 
olovel ExtpwLat AToKaAudOyjvat «TO uvTTHploV, 0 Tals TpoTEpatc yevenis ovx 
éyvwptaby», xabws yeypantal, yoy: «xata amoxdduiw éyvwpicdy uot TO 
LUOTY Plo» xal «Hxovoe &ppyta pyuata, a odx ékdv dvOpwrw cimetv». 

8. KatijAGev ard tis EBdouddos tO pais, TO xateAbdv amd THs Oydoddos 
dvwbev TH vidi tHo “ERdouddoc, emt tov "Incoty, tov vidv tH¢ Mapiac, xal 
epwtioby cuvetahbets TH hwtl TH Aduavtt eis adtov. 9. Toots got, Hyot, 
TO eipnuevov 


TIvetua dytov emedevoetat él oe, 


TO AMO THS VIdTYTOS did TOO weboptou IIvetpatos emt tHy’'Oydodda xat THY 
‘EPdoudda dtedOov wexpt THs Mapiac, 


I ra c f 2 I 
Kal SUvayeic biplotou ETILOXLACEL OL, 


A Sdvauis THs xpicews, aNd THo axpwpelas dvwlev <dd> Tot dyuoupyot 
expt TIS xticews, 6 €ott TOD (bi)ot. 10. rept 0” Exetvou pyot cuveotyxevan 
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ties whose account is altogether extensive and told at great length—* In 
these accounts they even claim that there are 365 heavens and that their 
great Ruler is Abrasax, whose name contains the numerical value 365. 
Thus, we can be sure, the number of his name contains everything, and for 
this reason the year consists of this number of days).* 

7. But when, he continues, these things happened in this way, it was 
necessary, finally, for the chaos in our region to be enlightened and for “the 
mystery not known in former generations” to be revealed in the Sonship 
that was left behind in the chaos like a miscarriage,®° just as (he claims) 
it is written: “the mystery was made known to me by revelation’”® and “I 
heard unutterable utterances, which it is not permissible to declare to a 
human being.”®” 


jesus. 8. So the light came down from the Hebdomad, which had 
descended from the Ogdoad above to the Son of the Hebdomad. It rested 
upon Jesus son of Mary.*® He was enlightened and set on fire by the light 
that shone upon him. 9. The scripture refers to this, he claims, by saying, 


Holy Spirit will come upon you. 
This refers to the light that traveled from the Sonship, passing through 
the Spirit at the boundary to the Ogdoad and Hebdomad, until it reached 
Mary. 


And power of the Most High will overshadow you.?” 


This refers to the power of differentiation, namely, the Son that descends 
from the heights above through the Artificer as far as creation.!°° 10. The 


93. The sentence is incomplete. 

94. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.24.3, 5, 7; Epiph., Pan. 24.7.2, 4; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 1.5. 

95. For “miscarriage” (€xtpwua), see 1 Cor 15:8; Ref. 6.31.2; 6.36.3 (“Valentinus”); 
Iren., Haer. 1.4.1; 8.2; Clem. Alex., Exc. 68. 

96. Eph 3:3; cf. Ref. 6.35.1 (“Valentinus”); 7.25.3. 

97.2 Cor 12:4; cf. Ref. 5.8.25 (Naassenes); Epiph., Pan. 38.2.5. 

98. For the importance of Mary, see Orbe, Cristologia Gnostica, 1:424-25. 

99. Luke 1:35; cf. Ref. 6.35.3, 7 (“Valentinus”); 10.23.1 (Theodotos the Byzantian); 
Clem. Alex., Exc. 26, 60. 

100. For the “power of differentiation,” see Ref. 5.21.6; 7.27.8-9, 11-12; 10.14.9; 
Clem. Alex., Strom. 2.8.36.1; 2.8.38.2. 
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Tov xdopov obtws, LExpls ov Toa h vidtys, 7 xaTarerelLevy ev duopdia cic 
TO evepyetely TAs Puxas xal evepyeteioba. 

dia<pe>poppwuevy xaTaxorovejoy TH Incod xal dvadpduy xal <dv>edOy 
amoxabapisbeicn xat yevouevn AeTTOMEpeoTaty, wo dvvacbat dV avTiic 
avadpapetv, WoTtep 7 TPWTH. Tacav yap eel THY OUvaLLY cUvETTYPLyLEVHY 
guoixds TH wt! TH Adupavtt dvwlev xaTw. 


27. 1. “Otay otv <dv>érOy, gyal, mica vidtys xal gota bmp td 
ueOdptov [To] Ilvedua, tote EAenOycetar n xtc «oTével yap wexpl TOU 
viv xal Bacaviletai, xat «uéver THY droxdAuip thy vidv Tod Oeot», iva 
mavtes aveAbwow evtedOer ol Tio vidty Tos dvOpwrrol. emeddv yevyntat TovTo, 
émdéet, dyotv, 6 beds emt tov xdcpov CAov THY LEydAyy kyvoiar, iva U<év>y 
mavta xatTa pvow xal undev undevds tv Tapa vow éemibu<unoy>. 2. 
aMa yap Taoat ai puxal tovtou Tot diacthuatos, Goat pvow exouow év 
TOUTW ABdavatot dlayeverv Ldvy, wevotiow ovdev é<m>loTaUEVAL TOUTOV Tot 
diartyuatos diahopov od<dE> BéATiov' ovdE AxoY TI¢ EoTA THY UTEPKELLEVWY 
év Toig Umroxetwevois ode yudors, va uy Thy dduvatwv ai Uroxeinevar Puyal 
dpeyduevat Bacavilwrrat, xabdmep <ol> ixOd<e>o émbuunoa<vters év TOI 
pect weta Tv mMpoBatwv véurebat eyeveto av, hyoiv, avdtois n TolavTy 
émbuuia hbopd. 3. Zotar ovv, dyoty, d>bapta mévta TH xaTh ywpav wévovta, 
hbapta dé ei éx Thy xatd puow Imepnnddv xal UmepPatverv BovAowrTo. 

Obtws oddé<v> 6 dpywy tHo “EBdouddos yywoeta tv UmEpxelwevwr" 
xaTarnpeta yap xal Totov H weyady ayvoia, iva anootH an’ avtot «AUT 
xal ddvvy xal otevayudc» embuujoer yap ovdevds tay dduvatwv ovdE 
hutmOycetar. 4. xatadnetat dé duoiws xal Tov wéyav apyovta THs Orydoddos 
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world, he says, was in this state until the complete formation of the entire 
Sonship left behind in the chaos to give and receive benefits from souls. 

When the [third] Sonship is formed, it is supposed to follow after 
Jesus, sprint above and ascend, being purified and made utterly subtle. It 
will have the power to sprint back up by itself, just like the first Sonship. 
The third Sonship possesses the entirety of the power that is naturally fixed 
within the light that shines down from above. 


CONSUMMATION: THE GREAT IGNORANCE. 27. 1. When the entire Sonship 
ascends and mounts above the Spirit serving as a boundary, then creation 
will be granted mercy. “For it groans and is tortured up to the present 
time” and “awaits the revelation of the children of God.”!®! The final result 
is that all the people of the Sonship ascend from here. When this occurs, 
he says, God will bring onto the whole world the great ignorance so that 
all things might remain according to nature and nothing desire anything 
unnatural. 2. Indeed, all the souls of this level—as many as have a nature to 
remain immortal in this level alone—will remain, knowing nothing supe- 
rior and better than this level. Nor will there be news or knowledge of the 
supercosmic realities among those that lie beneath. As a result, the souls 
that remain below will not be tortured by straining for what is impossi- 
ble—like fish desiring to graze on the mountains with sheep.!© For such a 
desire, he says, would result in their death. 3. Thus all things, he says, will 
be incorruptible if they remain in their place, but corruptible if they leap 
out of their natural places and desire to transcend them. 

In this way, the ruler of the Hebdomad will know nothing of the 
things above. For the great ignorance will seize even him. As a result, he 
will have no more “grief and pain and groaning.”!° He will desire noth- 
ing impossible, nor will he be grieved. 4. This very ignorance will like- 


101. Rom 8:22, 19; cf. Ref. 6.35.2 (“Valentinus”); 7.25.1, 5. “Tortured” (Bacaviletat) 
is not found in Paul’s text. Bos thinks that it can be linked to Aristotle, “who described 
mortal existence as a torture for the soul, comparable with the torment to which 
Etruscan robbers subject their living prisoners by tying them to the body of dead 
soldiers” (“Basilides of Alexandria: Matthias,’ 408, citing Aristotle, Protrepticus, frag. 
73 [Gigon]). 

102. Cf. Archilochos, frag. 122.6-9 (Martin L. West, ed., Iambi et Elegi Graeci ante 
Alexandrum Cantati, 2nd ed., 2 vols. [Oxford: Clarendon, 1992], 1:48); Herodotos, 
Hist. 5.92.1; Lucretius, Rer. nat. 3.785; Ref. 7.22.13; 1.24.7. 

103. Cf. Isa 35:10b; 51:11b LXX. 
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n dyvoia ality, xal Taoas Tas UToKElMevacg AUT xTicEls TapaTAjoiws, Iva 
unodev xata undeva dpeyntat tHv Tapa pvow Tivos unde dduvy<cE>TaL. 

Kal OUTWS | ATOXATAOTATIS ETTAL TAVTWY, KATA HOW TElEUEAIWLEVWY 
UeVv EV TH OTEPUATL THY CAwy ev apxy, aToxaTacTa<Oyco>pEeven dé xalpo<t>¢ 
idtotc. 

5. “Ott dé, dyaiv, Exartov idious exer xatpous, ixavdic 6 owtyp A€ywv" 
«odnw Hxet dpa pov», xat ol udyor Tov dotépa tebeapevor. nv yap, dyot, xal 
QUTOS UTO YEveolV AOTEPWY Kal <THY> Mpav aToxaTacTacEWSs ev TH UEyaAW 
TPOAEAoytopevos Twptd. 


6. oUTé¢ goTIV 6 Kat’ adTOLS vevonnévos «dow AvOpwros», TvEevATIKdS 
ev TH WuxiK@. 6 éotw vidtys, evtadla anodimotca thy Puynv—ov Ovytyy, 
aMa <we> adtot wévovcav xata pda, xa<Oa>mep y MpoT<ép>a vidTyS 
dvw A€domev TO dytov TIvedua Td pebdprov, év oixelw tomw—idlav tTéte 
TreptBeBAnuevy Wuxyy. 


7. "Iva dé undev THv xat’ adtot<c> maparcinwyer, doa xal mepl edayyeAtou 
Aeyouaw exOjoouat. evayyeAtov éott Kat’ adTOUs h THY UTEpxocLiwy yvoots, 
as dednAwtat, Hv 6 ueyas kpywy odx Wriotato. ws odv édnAwOy adtq bt xal 
TO Ilvetua dytov éott Toutéott TO ueldptov, xal y vioTns, xal Oedc, 6 ToUTWY 
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wise seize the great Ruler of the Ogdoad, and equally all the creations 
lying below him, so that nothing in any region might strain after what is 
unnatural and be grieved. 

In this way, then, the restoration of all things will occur, when all 
things are naturally established in the seed of the universe that existed in 
the beginning and are restored to their proper times.! 

5. That each one has his proper time, he claims, the Savior amply 
affirms: “My hour has not yet come.”!°° The Magi, who beheld his star, attest 
to this as well.!°° For the Savior was also subject to an astral nativity and was 
selected beforehand in the vast heap with regard to his hour of restoration.!°” 


THE HUMAN WITHIN. 6. The [third] Sonship is what they conceive of as 
the “inner human being,’ the “spiritual” within the “animate.”!°* It aban- 
dons the soul in this world, not as though it were mortal, but as an entity 
that abides here by nature. The Sonship did this just as the former Sonship 
above, who left behind the Holy Spirit (previously worn as the Sonship’s 
own soul) to form a boundary in its proper place. 


THE MEANING OF THE GOSPEL. 7. So that I might not omit any of their mate- 
rial, I will present what they say about the gospel. According to them, the 
gospel is knowledge of supercosmic realties, as shown above.!© The great 
Ruler did not believe this knowledge. When he was shown that there is a 
Holy Spirit, or boundary, a Sonship, and a nonexistent God who is cause 
of all, he was glad at the report and rejoiced.!'° This is their gospel. 


104. For “their proper times,’ see Ref. 7.22.1; 1 Tim 2:6 (xatpoic idtotc); 6:15 (xatpots 
idiots); Titus 1:3 (xatpois idiots). Bos notes that ignorance seems to affect only the first 
and second Rulers, not their sons (“Basilides of Alexandria: Matthias,” 411). 

105. John 2:4; cf. Iren., Haer. 3.16.7. 

106. Matt 2:1-2. Cf. Clem. Alex., Strom. 1.15.71.4. 

107. Lohr believes that the identification of the star with the Savior is assumed (Bas- 
ilides, 291 n. 27). On anoxatactacews here, Méhat writes, “It is difficult not to give this 
word an astronomical sense.... In any case, the intention of the phrase is to connect the 
appearance of the Savior with a precise cosmic conjunction” (“ATIOKATAZTAXIX, 
370-71). 

108. Cf. the note on inner human being in Ref. 5.7.36. 

109. See Ref. 7.26.1. 

110. For the biblical language of “rejoiced and was glad,” see Matt 5:12; Luke 1:14; 
Rev 19:7. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS. 8. Jesus, in their view, arose as I said previously.'!! After 
he was born, as shown above, all the events of the Savior’s life occurred, 
in their view, wholly as is written in the Gospels. These things occurred, 
he says, so that Jesus might become the first fruits of the differentiation 
from the confused mixture of elements.!!? 9. Since the world was divided 
into the Ogdoad (who is head of the whole world, whose head is the great 
Ruler) and into the Hebdomad (whose head is the Artificer of things that 
lie below), and into our own level of reality (the location of chaos), it was 
necessary that the confused mixture be differentiated through the separa- 
tion of Jesus. 

10. Thus his bodily part, which belonged to chaos, suffered and was 
restored to chaos. He resurrected his animate part, which belonged to the 
Hebdomad, and it was restored to the Hebdomad. He resurrected what 
belonged to the height, which was akin to the great Ruler; and it remained 
by the great Ruler. He brought to the highest reaches what belonged to 
the boundary Spirit, and it remained in the boundary Spirit. 11. Through 
Jesus, the third Sonship, who was left behind to give and receive benefits, 
was purified and rose to the blessed Sonship, traversing all these regions. 

This is their whole theory about blending and the “heap,” as it were, 
of the seed mixture, the differentiation, and the restoration of the blended 
parts to their appropriate places.!!> 12. Jesus was the first fruits of the dif- 
ferentiation, and his suffering occurred for no other reason than to dif- 
ferentiate the blended elements. All the Sonship left behind in chaos for 
mutual benefit, he says, needs to be differentiated in the very way that Jesus 
was differentiated. 


111. Ref. 7.26.8-9. 

112. “Differentiation” (gvAoxpivyats) is a Basilidean technical term (cf. Ref. 7.26.9; 
Clem. Alex., Strom. 2.8.36.1; 2.8.38.2). Bos believes that it denotes “ontological sepa- 
ration, and not a separation of difference in direction or orientation” (“Basilides of 
Alexandria: Matthias,’ 414). He observes its link to the eschatological judgment of the 
twelve tribes (uAd¢) of Israel (Matt 19:28). For Satorneilos, the spark of life “sprints 
back to its own kind [6udvAa]” (Ref. 7.28.4). 

113. For the language of “blending” (cvyyvow), see Clem. Alex., Strom. 2.20.112.1 
(Lohr, Basilides, frag. 5). Marcovich adds owpdv (“heap,’ comparing Ref. 7.15.2; 7.22.16; 
10.14.5). 
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13. These are the myths of Basileides, who studied in Egypt.!'* From 
the Egyptians, then, he was taught so great a “wisdom” and produced a 
like harvest. 


SATORNEILOS 


28. 1. There was a certain Satorneilos, who flourished at the same time 
as Basileides.'!> He lived in Antioch of Syria and pronounced teachings of 
the same stripe as Menandros.!!° 


THEOLOGY. He says that a single Father exists, unknown to all, who made 
angels, archangels, powers, and authorities. The world and all its contents 
were made by a group of seven angels.!!” 


ANTHROPOGONY. 2. The human being is a product of angels, when a lumi- 
nous image appeared above from the Authority.!'* They were not able to 
detain the image because, he says, it suddenly sprinted back upward. The 
angels urged each other: “Let us make a human according to the image 
and according to the likeness.”!!° 3. When this was done, he says, the 
molded being was not able to stand upright due to the impotence of the 
angels. Instead, it wriggled like a worm.!”° 


114. Cf. the report of Epiph., Pan. 23.1.2; 24.1.1. See further Lohr, Basilides, 29. 

115. Our author adapts his account of Satorneilos from Iren., Haer. 1.24.1-2 
(where he is called Saturninus). See further Pétrement, Separate God, 329-35 (67-70, 
184); Roelof van den Broek, “Satornilus,”” DGWE 1037-38; Winrich Lohr, “Satorninus,” 
BNP 13:19. 

116. Our author has not previously discussed Menandros, although he is listed in 
the table of contents (Ref. 7.4; cf. Iren., Haer. 1.23.5). 

117. Cf. Origen, Cels. 6.27, 30-31; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.14 (PG 83:365b); Epiph., 
Pan. 26.10.1-3; Ap. John (BG 8502.2) 39.11, 48.7; Ap. John (NHC II,1) 11.23. See fur- 
ther Simone Pétrement, “Le mythe des sept archontes créateurs peut-il sexpliquer a 
partir du Christianisme?” in Le Origini dello Gnosticismo, Colloquio Messina 13-18 
Aprile 1966, ed. Ugo Bianchi (Leiden: Brill, 1970), 460-87. 

118. Cf. Gen 1:2; Ap. John (NHC II,1) 14.28-34; Nat. Rulers (NHC 1,4) 87.11-14. 

119. Gen 1:26 LXX. The pronoun “our” is omitted because the human is not made 
in the image or likeness of the angels, but in the image of the luminous being who 
appeared in the waters (cf. Gen 1:2-3). See further Ref. 6.14.5-6 (“Simon”); Iren., Haer. 
1.5.5; 30.6; Ap. John (NHC IL1) 15.1; Clem. Alex., Exc. 50. 

120. Cf. Ref. 5.7.6 (Naassenes); Ap. John (NHC IL1) 19.14; Ap. John (BG 8502.2) 
50.15-16; Nat. Rulers (NHC II,4) 88.5; Iren., Haer. 1.30.6; Tert., An. 23.1: opus futile et 
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The higher Power took pity on him because he was made in her like- 
ness. She senta spark of life. The spark raised up and enlivened the human.!?! 
4, After a person’s death, this spark of life sprints back to its own kind, he 
says, and the remaining elements constituting the human are dissolved 
into their component parts. 


CHRISTOLOGY. Satorneilos teaches that the Savior is unborn, incorporeal, 
and without form but was manifested in human appearance.!”* 5. More- 
over, he says that the god of the Jews is one of the angels. It was because 
the Father wanted to destroy all the rulers that Christ came to destroy the 
god of the Jews and to save those who believe in him. These are the ones 
who have the spark of life within themselves. 6. Two kinds of humans 
were molded by the angels, he affirmed: one evil, the other good. Since the 
demons were helping the evil human beings, the Savior came to destroy 
perverse people and demons and to save the good. 


ETHICS, PROPHECY, AND SATAN. 7. He asserts that marriage and procre- 
ation are from Satan. The majority of his followers also abstain from 
eating ensouled animals in a pretense of self-control. Some prophecies 
were spoken by the angels that made the world, and others by Satan. Satan 
too is an angel, Satorneilos affirmed, who counteracts the creators of this 
world—especially the god of the Jews. 

Such is the teaching of Satorneilos. 


MARKION 


29. 1. Markion of Pontos was much more insane than these men.!23 
After dismissing the majority views, he rushed on to what is more shame- 


invalidum et instabile in terra vermis instar palpitasse (“he was a weak, powerless, and 
unstable work quivering on the ground like a worm’). 

121. Cf. Gen 2:7; 3:20; Ref. 5.26.8 (Justin); 6.34.5 (“Valentinus”); Ap. John (NHC 
II,1) 19.23, 32-33; Nat. Rulers (NHC II,4) 88.3; Clem. Alex., Exc. 50.2-3. See further 
Rousseau and Doutreleau, Contre les hérésies (SC 263), 1:1.284-85. 

122. Cf. Ref. 10.19.3 (Markion’s Christology); Clem. Alex., Strom. 6.9.71.2; Origen, 
Cels. 2.16; Acts John 93; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 6; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.24 (PG 
83:376a). 

123. Unlike Irenaeus, who treats Kerdon and Markion after Karpokrates, Ker- 
inthos, the Ebionites, and the Nikolaitans (Haer. 1.25-27), our author places him before 
these figures. The placement strikes one as odd, because Satorneilos, Karpokrates, 
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ful. He posited two principles in the universe: one good and another evil.!*4 
Supposing he snuck in something new, Markion established a school, 
bristling with rebellion and the Cynic (“dog-like”) way of life (since he 
was so belligerent). !75 

2. Markion supposed that he would conceal from the majority the fact 
that he was a disciple not of Christ but of Empedokles, who lived a long 
time before him.!6 Empedokles proposed the same dualism, decreeing 


and Kerinthos seem to form a group who asserted that the world was made by lesser 
powers (called “angels” in Satorneilos and Karpokrates). Nevertheless, our author pre- 
fers to group his opponents according to Christology. Satorneilos and Markion belong 
together because they both presented a Christ who appeared and was not a flesh-and- 
blood human. In turn, Markion fits with Karpokrates, Kerinthos, and the Ebionites, 
because they all in some way denied the virgin birth. See further Koschorke, Ketzer- 
bekdmpfung, 20-22. On Markion’s social background and education, see Lampe, Paul 
to Valentinus, 241-56. 

124. Our author has already “philosophized” Markion by saying that he opposes 
not two gods but two principles. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.27.2; 3.12.12; Ref. 7.30.2-3; 37.1; 
10.19.1; Tert., Marc. 1.2; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 6.1; Epiph., Pan. 41.1.6; 42.3.1-2; 
Filastrius, Haer. 44.1; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.24 (PG 83:372-73, 376). Under the influ- 
ence of Harnack, older scholarship supported the view that Markion opposed a good 
god and a just god. Agreeing with our author, Sebastian Moll argues that Markion’s 
dualism is between a good and an evil god (The Arch-Heretic Marcion, WUNT 250 
[Tuibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010], 47-76, 161). Similarly Winrich Lohr, “Did Marcion 
Distinguish between a Just God and a Good God?” in Marcion und seine kirchenge- 
schichtliche Wirkung / Marcion and His Impact on Church History: Vortrdge der Inter- 
nationalen Fachkonferenz zu Marcion, gehalten vom. 15.-18. August 2001 in Mainz, ed. 
Gerhard May and Katharina Greschat (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2002), 131-46. 

125. Markion’s Cynic connection is derived in part from the report that he came 
from Sinope, home of the famous Cynic Diogenes. Our author, however, bases the 
Cynic (“dog-like”) connection with Markion’s putatively belligerent character. He will 
later, like Tertullian (Marc. 2.5.1), refer to Markion’s “dogs” (Ref. 7.30.1; cf. 10.18.1; 
10.19.4). 

126. Marcovich replaces 6t1 at the beginning of this sentence with 6¢. Clement of 
Alexandria made Markion dependent on Plato (Strom. 3.3.21.1). Markion’s connec- 
tion to ancient philosophy was famously denied by Harnack in favor of the view that 
Markion was a mere “Biblicist” John G. Gager questioned this conclusion, arguing 
for Epicurean influence (“Marcion and Philosophy,” VC 26 [1972]: 53-59). Ekkehard 
Mihlenberg argued for influence from Carneades (“Marcion’s Jealous God,’ in Disci- 
plina nostra: Essays in Memory of Robert FE. Evans. ed. D. F. Winslow [Cambridge, MA: 
Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, 1979], 93-113). See further Gerhard May, “Marcion 
in Contemporary Views: Results and Open Questions,’ in Markion: Gesammelte Auf- 
sdtze, ed. Katharina Greschat and Martin Meiser (Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 2005), 
13-33 (27-28, 31). 
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that there are two causes in the universe: Strife and Love. 3. Now what 
Empedokles says about the world process, although I discussed it before, I 
will not omit here in order to compare it with the heresy of this plagiarist.!*” 


REVIEW OF EMPEDOKLES 


4. This fellow says that all the elements from which the world is com- 
posed and exists are six.!”8 Two are material, namely, earth and water. Two 
are instrumental, namely, fire and water (they order and transform the 
material elements). Finally, two, Strife and Love, shape and fashion matter 
through the instrumental elements. To quote Empedokles: 


First, hear the four roots of all things: 
Zeus-aether,'”? life-bearing Hera, then Aidoneus 
And Nestis, who moistens with her tears the mortal fount.!3° 


127. Ref. 1.3 (Empedokles). See further Mansfeld, Heresiography, 229-31. The 
following report is perhaps the fullest and most coherent Platonic interpretation of 
Empedokles in surviving literature. It may depend partly on Plutarch’s lost study of 
Empedokles (cited in Ref. 5.20.6) or Noumenios. For background, see further Walter 
Burkert, “Plotin, Plutarch und die platonisierende Interpretation von Heraklit und 
Empedokles,’ in Kephalaion: Studies in Greek Philosophy and Its Continuation Offered 
to Professor C. J. de Vogel (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1975), 137-46. Osborne questions the 
scholarly tendency to discount any real similarity between Markion and Empedokles 
(Rethinking, 92-94, 97). She draws particular attention to the shared theme of “the 
inversion of values” (128). J. P. Hershbell believes that our author made direct use of 
Empedokles’ Katharmoi (“Hippolytus’ Elenchos as a Source for Empedocles Reex- 
amined, II,” Phronesis 18 [1973]: 187-203 [187, 202-3]). See further Angela Longo, 
“Empedocle e Iallegoria nella Confutazione di tutte le eresie attribuita a Ippolito di 
Roma,’ in Aragione and Norelli, Des évéques, 119-34. 

128. Cf. Aristotle, Gen. corr. 1.1, 314a16 (EumedoxAs ev yap Ta wev cwuatixd 
TeTtapa, Ta dé TavTA uEeTa THY xivobvTwy EF apiOudv [“Empedokles (numbered) four 
bodily (elements), but with the motive causes there are six total”]); Theophrastos, frag. 
227a (FHSG 1:412-13); Sext. Emp., Math. 10.317, adapted in Ref. 10.7.4-5. 

129. Marcovich supplies ai8jp here from Ps.-Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.3, 878a. 

130. Empedokles, DK 31 B6 (= Inwood 12). The quote also appears in Ref. 10.7.3- 
4. On the meaning of the “roots,” see W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, 
6 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1962-1981), 2:144-46; Peter King- 
sley, Ancient Philosophy, Mystery, and Magic: Empedocles and Pythagorean Tradition 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1995), 13-14; Mansfeld, Heresiography, 212-13. On our author's 
interpretation, see Hershbell, “Source for Empedocles, I? 111-14. 
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5. “Zeus” means fire. “Life-bearing Hera’ is earth, since she bears crops 
to maintain life.!! “Aidoneus” means air, since, though we see everything 
through him, him alone we do not observe.'*” Nestis, finally, means water. 
For this alone is the “vehicle” (or cause) “of nourishment” for all those 
nourished, though by itself it cannot nourish them." 6. If water provided 
nourishment, he says, animals would never be seized by hunger (given that 
water is always abundant on earth). For this reason, then, he calls water 
“Nestis,’ or “fasting,” since, though it is the cause of nourishment, it does 
not have the power to nourish beings that are nourished. 

7. These, then, in brief compass, are the elements that maintain the 
whole structure of the world: 


1. water and earth, the components of generated beings, 

2. fire and air, the instruments, and 

3 the active forces, namely, Strife and Love, which fashion the 
world with artistic skill. 


LOVE AND STRIFE. 8. Love is peace, agreement, and affection. She prefers the 
world to be one, perfect, and complete. Strife, by contrast, always rends the 
unity, chops it up, and produces many out of one. 

9. NowStrife is the cause ofall creation. Empedokles calls it “baneful,”!34 
that is, destructive, for it is Strife’s concern that the creation itself stand 
firm for all time. Destructive Strife is the Artificer and Maker of all beings 
generated in the world of generation.'*° Love, on the other hand, pro- 
vides the path of escape from the world of generated beings. She provides 


131. Stobaios agrees with our author in understanding Hera as Earth. DepéoBuo¢ 
describes Earth in Hesiod, Theog. 693; Hom. Hymn Apollo 341. Pseudo-Plutarch takes 
Hera to represent air (sources cited in Guthrie, History, 2:145). 

132. Aidoneus is taken etymologically to mean “invisible one.” Cf. Empedokles, 
DK 31 A33; Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.76. Diogenes and Stobaios agree that Aidoneus is air, 
but Ps.-Plutarch identifies him with earth (Guthrie, History, 2:144). Kingsley argues 
that Aidoneus is fire (Ancient Philosophy, 46-48). 

133. On water as the “vehicle of nourishment,’ see Hippocrates, Alim. 55 (Uypacty 
Tpodys dyna); Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 690a; 698d. 

134. Empedokles, DK 31 B17.19 (= Inwood 25.19); repeated in Ref. 10.7.5. 

135. See further Jaap Mansfeld, “Bad World and Demiurge: A ‘Gnostic Motif 
from Parmenides and Empedocles to Lucretius and Philo,’ in Studies in Gnosticism 
and Hellenistic Religions: Festschrift fiir Gilles Quispel, ed. R. van den Broek and M. J. 
Vermaseren, EPRO 91 (Leiden: Brill, 1981), 261-314, esp. 278-80. 
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transformation, and restoration into unity.!°° 10. Empedokles says that 
these two principles are immortal and unborn and have no beginning of 
existence. Instead, he speaks of them in this way: 


Surely, they were present before, and will exist in the future, and 
never, I ween, will unquenchable time be deprived of these two.!%” 


Of which two does he speak? Strife and Love. For they never began to exist 
but preexisted and will exist forever. Since they are unborn, they cannot 
experience death. 


THE FOUR ELEMENTS. In contrast, fire, water, earth, and air die and live 
again.!°8 11. For when the beings generated by Strife die away, Love 
receives them, then augments, adds, and assimilates them to the All so 
that the All can remain one, ever ordered by Love in the same way and 
in the same form. 12. But whenever Love makes the one from many and 
builds the scattered elements into one, again Strife tears off a piece from 
the one and makes many elements—namely, fire, water, earth, and air as 
well as the animals and plants born from them and whatever constituents 
of the world we observe. 13. Empedokles speaks about the form of the 
world, and what it is like when ordered by Love as follows: 


Two branches do not spring from its back, 
Nor feet, nor nimble knees, nor productive genitals, 
But it was a sphere both unique and equal to itself.!°° 


136. Cf. Ref. 6.25.2-4 (“Pythagoras”); Diog. L., Vit. phil. 8.76; Clem. Alex., Strom. 
5.2.15.4. Aristotle called Empedokles’s Love the cause of good things, and Strife the 
cause of evil things (Metaph. 1.4, 985a5-7). Mansfeld would prefer to see Love as the 
demiurgical force (Heresiography, 215). See further Hershbell, “Source for Empedo- 
cles, I” 110-11. 

137. Empedokles, DK 31 B16 (= Inwood 20). These lines are quoted to support 
Pythagorean doctrine in Ref. 6.25.1 (with the same question following: “Of which two 
...2”). Osborne deduces a common source (Rethinking, 95-96). 

138. Duncker and Schneidewin add xai 1d bdwp (“water”) to this sentence. 

139. Empedokles, DK 31 B29 (= Inwood 34); cf. B134.2-4. Marcovich adds potiveg 
te (“both unique”) both to complete the hexameter and to make the passage conform 
to Empedokles, DK 31 B27.4 = 28.2: Xdaipos xuxAotepys wovly Tepinyel yatwv. 
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14. Thus Love produces a most beautiful form of the world as a unity 
from many elements. But Strife, responsible for the ordering of particulars, 
tears off pieces from that unity and produces many things. 


THE FATE OF THE SOUL. This is what Empedokles says about his own birth: 
One of these I also am, a fugitive from God and a wanderer!!*° 


He calls the one [sphere] and the oneness of the one [sphere] “God.” In this 
oneness, Empedokles existed before being torn off by Strife and being born 
among these multiple elements that arose according to the ordering of 
Strife. 15. For “I rely,’ he says, “on raving Strife!”!4! Empedokles disparages 
the Artificer of this world by calling him “raving,” agitating, and unstable. 
This is the condemnation and necessity afflicting souls. Strife tears them 
off from the one [sphere], then fashions and makes them. As Empedokles 


puts it: 


16. Whoever by his crime breaks the oath he swore,!4? 


140. Empedokles, DK 31 B115.13 (= Inwood 11.13). The best commentary on 
this line and its intellectual background is Plutarch, Exil. 607d-e, where Empedokles 
is said to indicate that “not he himself, ... but all of us ... have transmigrated here 
and are strangers and exiles... It is most true to say that the soul is an exile and a 
wanderer, driven forth by divine decrees and laws.” The lines that Plutarch cites from 
Empedokles in Exil. 607d and the lines that our author cites here have been joined 
together to form the large fragment in DK 31 B115. For commentary on it, see D. 
O’Brien, Empedocles’ Cosmic Cycle (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 
330-34; idem, Pour interpréter Empédocle (Paris: Belles Lettres; Leiden: Brill, 1981), 
14-20, 111-15; Giinther Zuntz, Persephone: Three Essays on Religion and Thought in 
Magna Graeca (Oxford: Clarendon, 1971), 193-98; Osborne, Rethinking, 113-18; van 
der Ben, Proem, 128-40. 

141. Empedokles, DK 31 B115.14 (= Inwood 11.14). Duncker and Schneide- 
win add uatvouevw ticuvos (“I rely on raving”). On the force of micuvoc, see Osborne, 
Rethinking, 114. 

142. This line of Empedokles appears only in our author. In its received form, 
it resembles Hesiod, Theog. 793: 6¢ xev THY émtlopxov amoMelpas émoudacy (“whoever 
abandons his oath in perjury”). It is typically read together with a line supplied by 
Plutarch: edté tig dumAaxinor dévy ira yuia wnvy (“if someone defiles his dear limbs 
with sinful murder”) (Osborne, Rethinking, 115-16). Van der Ben argues that the “per- 
jury or oath-breaking is not an independent crime but is constituted precisely by the 
shedding of blood.” He understands auaptjoas as qualifying the nature of the perjury, 
“which here does not consist in making a false declaration at the moment of taking an 
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Even divinities who have obtained by lot a long-lived life,‘ 


(He refers to souls as “long-lived divinities” because they are immortal and 
live for long periods of time.) 


17. wander from the blessed ones thrice ten thousand seasons.!“4 


(He calls “blessed” those gathered by Love from the many elements into the 
oneness of the intelligible world.'° It is these, then, that he says “Wander.’) 


Sprouting throughout time in manifold forms of mortal beings 
Exchanging the painful pathways of different kinds of life.!*° 


(The “painful pathways” refer to the changes and transmigrations of souls 
into bodies. 18. This is what the line “exchanging the painful pathways of 
different forms of life” means. The souls exchange body after body. They 
are transformed by Strife, punished by him, and prevented from remaining 
in the one. Rather, the souls are punished by Strife with every punishment, 
passing over from body to body.) 


oath ... but in not observing the oath afterwards” (Proem, 132). Cf. Homer, IJ. 10.33 
(Bs hato, xat ~’ émtopxov émmpoce) with the scholium: odx otov éxouciws, GMa Sie 7d 
un atoteheobfjvau todto Smep dmocev (“not as though willingly, but because he did not 
perform what he swore”). 

143. Empedokles, DK 31 B115.4-5 (= Inwood 11.4-5). The beginning of this line 
in P reads datwdviol te. Diels’s emendation (daiwoves ote, accepted here) better con- 
nects the verses. Cf. Zuntz, Persephone, 194-96. For Osborne, the one who sins is dif- 
ferent from the plural daimones since, she believes, in Empedokles all humans are 
scapegoats for the bloodguilt of one individual that initiated the rule of Strife (Rethink- 
ing, 116-18). 

144. Empedokles, DK 31 B115.6 (= Inwood 11.6). Cf. Origen, Cels. 8.53. 

145. The “one,” or sphere, is identified with the intelligible world—an openly 
Platonic interpretation of Empedokles. Such an interpretation was common during 
our author’s time—and long afterward. See further Guthrie, History, 2:260; O’Brien, 
Cosmic Cycle, 99-101; idem, Pour interpréter, 79-87; Hershbell, “Source for Empedo- 
cles, I,” 109-10. Osborne underscores the ancient Pythagorean background (Rethink- 
ing, 109-13), though in our period there is no strict separation of Platonic and Pythag- 
orean thought. For the intelligible world, see Ref. 6.25.2; 7.31.3 below. 

146. Empedokles, DK 31 B115.7-8 (= Inwood 11.7-8). Cf. Origen, Cels. 8.53. 
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19. The fury of aether drives souls to the sea, 

But the sea spits them out onto the surface of the land, and earth 
into the rays 

Of the blazing sun, and the sun throws them into the whirlwinds 
of aether. 

One after another receives them, and all abhor them.!*” 


20. This is the punishment that the Artificer inflicts on souls—just as a 
blacksmith reshapes iron by plunging it from fire into water. The “aether” 
in the passage refers to fire. From fire, the Artificer changes the souls into 
water. The “surface of the land” refers to earth. Thus he means that [the 
soul is hurled] from water to earth, and from earth to air. This is what the 
quote means: 


21. and earth [spits them] into the rays 

Of the blazing sun, and the sun throws them into the whirlwinds 
of aether. 

One after another receives them, and all abhor them. 


SALVATION. Love, according to Empedokles, gathers the souls that are 
hated, tortured, and punished in this world. Love is kind. She pities 
their groaning and laments the disordered and evil structure “of raving 
Strife”’!48 She leads them gradually away from the world, eagerly assimi- 
lating them to the one [sphere], and laboring so that all things under her 
guidance attain unity. 


ETHICS. 22. On account of destructive Strife’s ordering of this divided 
world, Empedokles exhorts his disciples to abstain from all ensouled ani- 
mals in accordance with his claim that the bodies of edible animals are the 
dwellings of punished souls.!4? Moreover, he teaches those who attend to 
his doctrines to restrain themselves from sexual intercourse with women 


147. Empedokles, DK 31 B115.9-12 (= Inwood 11.9-12). For commentary, see 
van der Ben, Proem, 150-55. 

148. Empedokles, DK 31 B115.14 (= Inwood 11.14). 

149. Cf. Empedokles, DK 31 B141 (= Inwood 132); Athenaios, Deipn. 1.3e; Iam- 
blichos, Vit. Pyth. 107-109; Sext. Emp., Math. 9.128. See further Osborne, Rethinking, 
120-22. 
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so that they do not cooperate with and assist the works fashioned by Strife, 
who always dissolves and rends the work of Love.!°° 

23. This, Empedokles says, is the great law of the management of the 
universe. To quote him: 


There is an oracle of Necessity, an ancient decree of the gods 
Eternal, sealed with broad oaths.!5! 


He calls “Necessity” the alternation from one to many under Strife, and 
from many to one under Love. The “gods,” as I said, are the four mortal 
elements (fire, water, earth, and air) as well as the two immortal, unborn, 
eternally warring principles (namely, Strife and Love).!°? 24. Indeed, Strife 
eternally acts unjustly. He greedily takes and tears away the property of 
Love to apportion it to himself. Love, by contrast, is always and forever 
good and cultivates unity, calling back the fragments of the universe that 
are tortured and punished by the Artificer in creation, leading them for- 
ward and making them one.!°? 


A THIRD PRINCIPLE. 25. Such, for our purposes, is the Empedoklean origin, 
corruption, and constitution of the world. According to his philosophy, 
the world is constituted from good and evil.!*4 

He adds that a third, new power exists. It can be understood from the 
following verses:!>> 


150. Plutarch indicates that for Empedokles birth itself (yéveow adv) springs 
from injustice (28 dduxctas), “since it is a union of mortal with immortal, and the off- 
spring is nourished unnaturally on members torn from the parent” (Soll. an. 964e). 
On the putative Empedoklean prohibition of sex, see O’Brien, Cosmic Cycle, 219-20; 
idem, Pour interpreter, 93-97; Hershbell, “Source for Empedocles, I,” 107-8; Osborne, 
Rethinking, 123; Mansfeld, Heresiography, 219-20. It seems possible that DK 31 B110.9 
(quoted below in Ref. 7.29.26) could be read as a criticism of sex. See the note on that 
line below. 

151. Empedokles, DK 31 B115.1-2 (= Inwood 11.1-2). These two lines are typi- 
cally taken to be the opening lines of a long fragment (DK 31 B115) that our author 
quotes piecemeal in Ref. 7.29.14-23. 

152. Cf. Aristotle, Gen. corr. 2.6, 333b20: Strife and Love are gods (801 0& xai tabta). 

153. Marcovich emends éwmotetv (P) to év motetv (here: “making [them] one”). 

154. Here is the direct comparison to Markion. Cf. Ref. 7.29.1; 7.30.2-4; 7.31.3; 
Aristotle, Metaph. 1.4, 985a6: thy uév piriav aitiav ovoay tiv dyabdy, 70 dé vetxos Tév 
xaxdv (“Love is the cause of goods and Strife of evils”). 

155. See further Osborne, Rethinking, 130. 
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26. For if you fix yourself in thick contemplations, 

And kindly behold with pure meditations, 

To you these and absolutely all things will be present eternally, 
And still many others!°° from these you will acquire. For these 
very truths grow 

Into each one’s character,!*” according to the nature each one has. 
But if you strain after other things such as exist among men, 
Things innumerable and fearful, which dim deliberations— 

Yes, they will swiftly abandon you as time whirls round; 

Since, in your desire for your own kind, you arrive at cherished 
begetting.!® 

For know this: all things have thought and a share in mind.!°? 


COMPARISON WITH MARKION 


30. 1. So when Markion or one of his dogs barks against the Artificer, 
proffering arguments from his Antithesis between Good and Evil, one must 
say to them that neither Paul the apostle, nor Mark the Maimed-Fingered 
announced these teachings—for not one is written in Mark’s Gospel.!© 
Their source, rather, is Empedokles son of Meton from the city of Akragas. 
Despoiling him, Markion concealed up until the present time the fact that 


156. It is possible that a “new power” could have been read from the “still many 
others” (@Aa te 76’). If we transpose the quotation of DK 31 B131 (quoted below in 
Ref. 7.31.4) to the beginning of B110 (as Mansfeld proposes [Heresiography, 225]), the 
new power is the Muse. 

157. P reads 280¢ (“custom”). Miller and Schneidewin emend to 760s. 

158. I have translated this line to bring out what I believe to be our author's inter- 
pretation of it. In this interpretation, Empedokles devalues the human desire for repro- 
duction in comparison to the life of reflection and thought. A reading of this kind may 
have led our author to infer that Empedokles prohibited sex (see Ref. 7.29.22 above). 

159. Empedokles, DK 31 B110 (= Inwood 16). Our author quotes the last line of 
this fragment in Ref. 6.12.1 (“Simon”). It apparently circulated independently (cf. Sext. 
Emp., Math. 8.286). 

160. According to a legend recorded in the Latin argumentum to Mark’s Gospel 
in Codex Amiatinus, Mark cut off his thumb to make himself ineligible for the priest- 
hood. See further J. L. North, “MAPKOX O KOAOBOAAKTYAO3S: Hippolytus, 
Elenchus, 7.30; JTS 28 (1977): 498-507. On Markion’s book Antithesis (more com- 
monly known as Antitheses, as in Ref. 7.37.2), see Iren., Haer. 1.27.3; Tert., Marc. 1.19.4; 
4.1.1; 4.4.4; 4.6.1. See further Osborne, Rethinking, 106-7; Gerhard May, “Markions 
Genesisauslegung und die ‘Antithesen,” in Greschat and Meiser, Gesammelte Aufsdtze, 
43-50 (47-49); Lampe, Paul to Valentinus, 253; Moll, Arch-Heretic, 108-11, 120. 
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he purloined the structure of his entire heresy from Sicily and transferred 
it word for word to the Gospel accounts. 

2. Come now, Markion, just as you have constructed an antithesis 
between good and evil, so today I will make my own antithesis, closely 
attending to your purloined dogmas! You say that the Artificer of this 
world is evil.!*! Do you not then veil the theories of Empedokles as you 
instruct the church? 3. You call the God who destroys the products of the 
Artificer “good.” Do you not openly proclaim to your pupils the gospel of 
Empedokles’s Love parading as “the good God”?! “You prevent marriage” 
and childbearing, and you tell people “to abstain from eating foods that 
God created for believers and those who know the truth.”!® Do you then 
conceal the fact that you teach the Purifications of Empedokles? 4. You 
truly follow Empedokles in every respect when you teach your disciples to 
abstain from foods so as not to eat a corpse, the remains of a soul punished 
by the Artificer. Following the doctrines of Empedokles, you dissolve mar- 
riages joined by God so that the work of Love might be preserved for you 
one and undivided.! (For marriage, according to Empedokles, divides the 
one and makes many, as I have shown.) 


PREPON 


31. 1. The first and purest heresy of Markion—built on the structure 
of good versus evil—I have shown to belong to Empedokles. In our own 
times, the Markionite Prepon has now ventured something more novel.!® 
He is an Assyrian who wrote books about his heresy against Bardesianes the 
Armenian.!© I will not keep silent about his teaching either. 2. He claims 
that there is a third “just principle” arrayed between good and evil. 


161. Cf. Iren., Haer. 3.12.12. See further Osborne, Rethinking, 100-108; Moll, 
Arch-Heretic, 47-76, esp. 52. 

162. Marcovich adds we (“as”). 

163. 1 Tim 4:3 (minus wetd evyapiotias). Cf. Ref. 8.20.2 (Enkratites). 

164. Cf. Ref. 7.28.7 (Satorneilos); 8.16.1 (Tatian); 10.19.4 (Markion summary); 
Iren., Haer. 1.24.2; 28.1; Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 4.29.2-3; Clem. Alex., Strom. 3.12.1-2; 
3.25.2; Tert., Marc. 1.29.1; 4.11.8; 4.34.5. 

165. On Prepon, see Theodoret, Haer. fab. 25 (PG 83:376-77). 

166. For Bardesianes, see Ref. 6.35.7 (grouped with the Valentinians); Eusebios, 
Hist. eccl. 4.30.1; Epiph., Pan. 56.1.2. In understanding mpdg as “against? I follow 
Ramelli, Bardaisan, 51-52. Ephrem Syrus reports that Bardesanes, for whom God is 
essentially one, attacked Markion’s theological dualism. See further Denzey, “Bardai- 
san,” 181. 
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But not even by this tactic is Prepon able to escape the theory of Empe- 
dokles. 3. Empedokles says that there is this world administered by evil 
Strife and another intelligible world administered by Love, and that these 
are two different principles, namely, good and evil. But between these dif- 
ferent principles is a just Word, according to which the things divided by 
Strife are combined and joined to the One in accordance with Love.!® 4. 
Empedokles calls this just Word that strives together with Love “Muse.” In 
the following quote, he exhorts this Muse to strive together with him: 


Would that for the sake of an ephemeral creature, immortal Muse, 
Our meditations here would intersect your intellect. 

Once again stand by the one who prays to you, Kalliopeia, 

By him who declares a good teaching about the blessed gods! !®8 


MARKION’S CHRISTOLOGY 


5. Closely adhering to these doctrines, Markion entirely rejected the 
birth of our Savior, supposing it absurd that the Word that strives together 
with Love (that is, with the Good) be born in subjection to the bodily for- 
mation of destructive Strife. Rather, without birth “in the fifteenth year of 
the rule of Tiberius Caesar;’!©’ the Word—a being between evil and good— 
descended from above and taught in the synagogues.!”° 6. Since the Word 
is an intermediate between good and evil, he says, he is freed from all evil 
nature. Yet the Artificer is evil, Markion claims, along with his products. 
For this reason, Jesus came down unborn, he says, to be free from all evil. 
But he was also free, he says, of the good nature so as to be in between, as 


167. For the “just Word” (dixatov Adyov), cf. Sext. Emp., Math. 7.122, with the dis- 
cussion of Hershbell, “Sources for Empedocles, II,” 195-97. See further Guthrie, His- 
tory, 2:260-62; Clémence Ramnoux, Etudes présocratiques (Paris: Klincksieck, 1970), 
108-10; Mansfeld, Heresiography, 222-26. 

168. Empedokles, DK 31 B131 (= Inwood 10). See the comments of Zuntz, Perse- 
phone, 211-13; Hershbell, “Sources for Empedocles, I? 108-9. 

169. Luke 3:1. This verse formed the beginning of Markion’s Gospel, according to 
Iren., Haer. 1.27.2; Tert., Marc. 1.19.2; 4.7.1; Epiph., Pan. 42.11.5. 

170. Luke 4:15 (attd¢ edidacxev év tats cuveywyais [“he taught in their syna- 
gogues”]); cf. Tert., Marc. 4.7.5. 
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Paul declares,!”! and as Jesus himself agrees: “Why do you call me good? 
One is good.”!” 

7. These are the views of Markion, by which he deceived many. By 
using the theories of Empedokles and by adapting the philosophy invented 
by that man to his own theory, he concocted a godless heresy. 8. I believe 
that I have sufficiently refuted it, and that nothing remains of what these 
men plagiarize from the Greeks. When they claim Christ’s disciples as their 
teachers, they slander them! But since it seems to me that I have sufficiently 
presented his views, let us see what Karpokrates affirms.!”? 


KARPOKRATES 


COSMOGONY AND CHRISTOLOGY. 32. 1. Karpokrates says that the world and 
its contents were made by angels far subordinate to the unborn Father, and 
that Jesus was born from Joseph, substantially the same as other human 
beings, although he was more just. This is because his soul, born vigorous 
and pure, remembered what it saw when it circled round with the unborn 
God.!”4 For this reason, the Unborn sent down a power to his soul, so that 
through it Jesus’s soul might escape the makers of the world.!”> He also 
sent the power down so that, when Jesus's soul had passed through all, and 
had been freed from all, it might rise again to him, along with the souls 
that cling to what is similar to the soul of Jesus. 

2. They say that the soul of Jesus, although lawfully trained in Jewish 
customs, despised them. For this reason, he accomplished miracles. 


171. Cf. 1 Tim 2:5: cig xal peoitys bot xal dvopwmwv (“and there is one mediator 
between God and human beings”). Marcovich suspects a lacuna here and was tempted 
to fill it with a quote from Gal 3:20: 6 dé wecitys évdg odx éotw (“but a mediator does 
not mediate one party”). Cf. Clem. Alex., Exc. 53.2. 

172. Mark 10:18 par.; cf. Ref. 5.7.26 (Naassenes); Origen, Princ. 2.5.1. 

173. The following three figures, Karpokrates, Kerinthos, and the “Ebionites,” 
seem to be grouped together because of their “merely” human Christology. Our 
author’s account of Karpokrates is taken with modifications from Iren., Haer. 1.25.1-3, 
with bits from 1.25.4-5. Cf. Epiph., Pan. 27.1.1-6.11; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 3. See 
further Pétrement, Separate God, 347-50; Lampe, Paul to Valentinus, 319-20. 

174. “Vigorous” (et tovoc), literally “well-tensed,” was a Stoic technical term (SVF 
3.473; Plutarch, Comm. not. 1085c-d; see further Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Phi- 
losophers, 2:277-87). For the pre-incarnate vision of God, see Plato, Phaedr. 247c; 
Resp. 616c. 

175. Cf. Seneca, Ep. 41.5. 
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Through these miracles, he disabled the violent emotions attached to 
human beings that were designed for their punishment.!”° 


SOUL. 3. They say that the soul, empowered in the same way as the soul of 
Christ, despises the world-making rulers and receives equal power to per- 
form the same actions. Consequently, they have stooped to such a pitch of 
pride as to say that some of their followers are equal to Jesus himself, while 
others are still more powerful than he, and some are even superior to his 
disciples—like Peter and Paul and the rest of the apostles! 4. These people 
do not in any respect fall short of Jesus. This is because their souls have 
come here from the superior authority.!”” For this reason, they too despise 
the world makers, are worthy of the same power as Jesus, and in the future 
advance to the same state as Jesus. And if someone despises the things of 
our world more than Jesus, this one can become superior to Jesus.!78 

5. They also practice magic arts, incantations, philters, and charms. 
They use assistant demons and “dream senders” and all the other criminal 
acts, claiming that they already have authority to lord it over the rulers 
and makers of this world—and still more to lord it over everything made 
in the world.!” 

6. These are the very people who have been “emanated” by Satan to 
slander the divine name of the church before the nations. They were ema- 
nated so that the people who listen to them in many and various ways— 
supposing that we are all of this character—might turn their ears from the 
preaching of the truth and, when they see their works, revile us all. 


176. Healing was associated with rooting out negative emotions (cf. Corp. herm. 
1.27; 1.32; 13.7-9 [Festugiére and Nock]; Porphyry, Abst. 4.16). 

177. Irenaeus reads “from the same revolution” (ex eadem circumlatione); cf. 
Epiph., Pan. 27.2: éx tio avtys¢ meptopas. 

178. For the account of the soul’s equality to Jesus, see Tert., An. 23.2. For Kar- 
pokratians, Jesus is not an inimitable God but a fellow soul who pioneers a path of 
enlightenment that others can follow. Note John 14:12, where Jesus affirms: “Very 
truly, I tell you, the one who believes in me will also do the works that I do and, in 
fact, will do greater works than these.” Cf. Ap. Jas. (NHC I,2) 6.19; 7.13-15. Although 
in principle those souls endowed with power like Jesus can surpass Jesus, it is not 
clear that any Karpokratians declared that they had in fact excelled the master. Many 
advanced Stoics, by analogy, never claimed to be the perfect Stoic sage. 

179. Practicing magic is a standard antiheretical accusation (cf. Ref. 6.20.1 
[“Simon”]; Iren., Haer. 1.23.4). 
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7. They claim that souls undergo transmigration to fill up the full 
extent of their sins.!8° When no sin remains left over, the soul is freed to 
depart to the God who is superior to the world-making angels. In this way, 
all souls will be saved. 8. Some manage to plunge into every sin in a single 
incarnation and are no longer reincarnated. By paying their dues at once, 
they will be liberated from future embodiment. 

Some of them brand their own disciples behind the lobe of the right 
ear.!®! They also fashion images of Christ, claiming that they were made by 
the authority of Pilate during his time.!* 


KERINTHOS 
33. 1. A certain Kerinthos, also trained in Egyptian learning, said that 


the world was created not by the primal God but by a power separate from 
the authority above the universe and ignorant of the God who is over all.!®° 


180. For reincarnation, see Plato, Phaedr. 248c-249a; Phaed. 81e-82c. 

181. Karpokratians apparently referred to the branding mark as a “seal” (odparyic; 
Epiph., Pan. 27.5.9; Origen, Cels. 5.64; cf. Clem. Alex., Ecl. 25.1). See further Franz 
Joseph Délger, “Die Sphragis als religidse Brandmarkung im Einweihungsakt der 
gnostischen Karpokratianer,’ in Antike und Christentum: Kultur- und religionsgeschich- 
tliche Studien, 2nd ed., 6 vols. (Minster: Aschendorff, 1929), 1:73-78 (74). 

182. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.25.6; Epiph., Pan. 27.5.9; Clem. Alex., Ecl. = Herakleon, frag. 
49 (Brooke). The iconic worship of Christ (along with Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, 
as Irenaeus reports) suggests that Jesus was being treated as a deified philosopher-hero. 
See further Lohr, “Karpokratianisches,’ VC 49 (1995): 23-48 (40 n. 13). 

183. Our author takes his report of Kerinthos from Iren., Haer. 1.26.1 (repeated 
with minor variations in Ref. 10.21). Cf. Epiph., Pan. 28.1.1-7; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. 
haer. 3.2; Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 3.28; 4.14.6; 7.25. Further sources in A. F. J. Klijn and 
G. J. Reinink, Patristic Evidence for Jewish-Christian Sects, NovTSup 36 (Leiden: Brill, 
1973), 3-19. See further Benjamin G. Wright III, “Cerinthus apud Hippolytus: An 
Inquiry into the Traditions about Cerinthus’s Provenance,’ SecCent 4 (1984): 103-15; 
Pétrement, Separate God, 298-314; Christoph Markschies, “Kerinth: Wer war er und 
was lehrte er?” JAC 41 (1998): 48-76; Charles E. Hill, “Cerinthus, Gnostic or Chiliast? 
A New Solution to an Old Problem,’ JECS 8 (2000): 135-72; Matti Myllykoski, “Cer- 
inthus,’ in Marjanen and Luomanen, Companion, 211-46; Gunnar af Hallstrém and 
Oskar Skarsaune, “Cerinthus, Elxai, and Other Alleged Jewish Christian Teachers or 
Groups,’ in Jewish Believers in Jesus, ed. Oskar Skarsaune and Reidar Hvalvik (Pea- 
body, MA: Hendrickson, 2007), 488-95; Edwin K. Broadhead, Jewish Ways of Follow- 
ing Jesus: Redrawing the Religious Map of Antiquity, WUNT 266 (Tiibingen: Mohr Sie- 
beck, 2011), 222-31. Our author adds the Egyptian derivation of Kerinthos’s teaching 
to bolster his thesis that heresy comes from philosophy (since philosophy partially 
hails from Egypt: Ref. 4.43.4; 6.21.3; 9.27.3). In the table of contents to book 7 (Ref. 
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tov dé Incoty brébeto uy éx mapbévov yeyev<v>fobat, yeyovevat dé adtov é 
Twond xal Mapias vidv, dpnotws tots Aownois drracw avOpwrroic, xal dixardtEpov 
yeyovevat xal opwrtepov. 2. xal weTa TO PaTtIGUa xateAely eis avtov [TOV] 
<éx> TS Umep TH bra avlevtiag Tov Xpiotov ev elder MEpiotepas xal Tote 
xnpd&a tov <d>yvwotov matépa xal duvdpers emitedéoat. mpds & TH TEAEL 
anootivat tov Xpiotov and tod <TIyoot>, xal tov Incoty menovbevar xal 
éynyeplat, Tov de Xpiorov arrabH diapewevnueva, <Tvevuatixov> Umdpyrovta. 


34. 1. EBtwvatior dé duoroyotiat tov xdcuov bd Tob dvtw¢ Oeot yeyovevat, 
\ \ \ \ \ ¢ d wn a x I t yw 
TH O& Tepl Tov XploTov duolws TH KypivOw xai Kapmoxpater rvbevovor. ebecw 
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He taught that Jesus was not born from a virgin but was son of Joseph and 
Mary, born just like all other people—although he was more righteous and 
wise. 2. After his baptism, Christ descended upon Jesus from the Supreme 
Authority over the universe in the form ofa dove.'*4 Afterward, he preached 
the unknown Father and performed miracles. In the end, Christ deserted 
Jesus,'®° and Jesus both suffered and was raised. Christ, however, remained 
without suffering, since he was spiritual.!*° 


EBIONITES 


34, 1. The Ebionites admit that the world arose by the power of the true 
God but tell myths about Christ similar to Kerinthos and Karpokrates.!°” 


7.7), the Egyptian derivation of Kerinthos’s teaching is also emphasized. This does not 
necessarily imply that Kerinthos hailed from Egypt (though he was putatively trained 
in Egypt, Ref. 10.21.1). On the split between the high God and creator, see Markschies, 
“Kerinth,’ 72-73. 

184. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.7.2; 3.11.3, with the comments of Markschies, “Kerinth,” 
71-72. See also Ref. 6.35.6 (“Valentinus”); 6.47.2; 6.51.2, 4 (Markos); 7.35.2 (Theodotos 
the Byzantian); 7.36.1 (Theodotos). See further Hill, “Cerinthus, 150-53. 

185. P here reads y(pioto)8, emended to Iyoot by R. Scott and Bunsen (see Marco- 
vich’s apparatus). 

186. P here reads matpixdv (“paternal”), which Bunsen and Harvey emend to 
mvevpatixoy (“spiritual”) from Iren., Haer. 1.26.1 (spiritalem). In the summary of Ker- 
inthos (Ref. 10.21.3), the reading of P is mveBwa xuptovu (“spirit of the Lord”). 

187. The report on the “Ebionites” (from 0°37, “poor ones”) is taken with mod- 
ifications from Iren., Haer. 1.26.2; cf. the summary in Ref. 10.22. The portion on Ebion- 
ite Christology (Ref. 7.34.2) is added by our author. Possibly it is his own composition. 
It strongly conforms Ebionite to Karpokratian imitation Christology. See further the 
sources in Klijn and Reinink, Patristic Evidence, 19-43. See further Richard Bauck- 
ham, “The Origin of the Ebionites,” in The Image of the Judaeo-Christians in Ancient 
Jewish and Christian Literature, ed. Peter J. Tomson and Doris Lambers-Petry, WUNT 
158 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003), 162-81; Oskar Skarsaune, “The Ebionites,” in 
Skarsaune and Hvalvik, Jewish Believers in Jesus, 419-62. On the heresiological treat- 
ment of the “Ebionites,” see Sakari Hakkinen, “Ebionites,” in Marjanen and Luomanen, 
Companion, 247-78; James Carleton Paget, Jews, Christians and Jewish Christians in 
Antiquity, WUNT 251 (Tibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 325-79; Broadhead, Jewish 
Ways, 188-203, 243-51, 379-80; E Stanley Jones, Pseudoclementina Elchasaiticaque 
inter Judaeochristiana: Collected Studies (Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 513-31. Our author 
implies that the Ebionites, like Karpokrates and Kerinthos, support a possessionist 
Christology (the idea that Jesus was possessed by some divine power at his baptism 
that in turn left him at his death). Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.26.2 (deleting non in non similiter). 
See further Hill, “Cerinthus,’ 146-47; Myllykoski, “Cerinthus,’ 227-29. 
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Tovdaixois Ciot xatd vmor, <ottw> ddoxovtes dixatotobar. 2. xat tov Incoty 
héyovat dedixardabat momoavta Tov vduov: dio xai Xpiotdov adtov tod Heo 
wvordobar [xat Incotv], émel undelo téiv <étépwv> étéAece TOV vouov" ei yap 
nal Etepds TIS METOINKEL TH Ev VOUW TpooTETAyLEVA, Hv dv exeivos 6 Xpiorés. 
dvvacbat dé xai ExuTOvS duolws mornoavtas Xpiotovs yeverOat xal yap xal 
avdtov duoiws dvOpwmov elvar mot héyouotw. 


35. 1. Oeddoto¢ dé tIc, Hv Bulaveios, cioyyayev aipeow xawny ddoxwy Ta 
LEV TEP! TIS TOU TAaVTOS Apyijs TUUdwa Ex LEPOUS TIS TIS aAnBotic ExxAyaiac, 
dnd tot Oeot mavta duodoydv yeyovéevat, tov de Xpiotdv—éx tig tév 
yrwotixdy xat Kypivou xal EBtwvog cyxoAy¢ amoondcas—odoxet TorovTw 
tw Tedmw Tedyvéevat. 2. [xat] Tov wev Tyoody civar dvOpwmov éx mapbevou 
yeyevyuevov xata Bovdny tot matpds, Biwoavtda Te xowwdis THow avOpwrtotc 
nal evoeBéotatov yeyovdta: totepov émt tol Bantiouatos emi tH lopddvy 
xexwpnxevat Tov Xpiotov, dvwhev xateAnAvbdrta év elder Mepiotepaic. dev ov 
MpOTEpoV «Tas Ouvdpels Ev AVTG Evnpyyxeval» 7H Ste xatEOdv avedetyOy ev 
avt® td mvetiua, 6 elvar Tov Xpiotov mpocayopever. Oedv de oddEemote ToUTOV 
yeyovevat avtos Oédovoty, émt TH xabddw Tod mvevmatos, Etepol OE UETA THY 
eX vexp@v avaoTacw. 
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They live according to Jewish customs in agreement with the Law. By 
behaving in this manner, they claim, they are made righteous. 2. They also 
affirm that Jesus was made righteous by obeying the Law. Consequently 
he was named “the Christ of God,” since no one else fulfilled the Law.!8° If 
someone else had performed the commandments in the Law, he would 
have been the Christ. It is possible, furthermore, for those who do the same 
works to become Christs. And rightly so, since they say that he is a human 
being just like every other person. 


THEODOTOS THE BYZANTIAN 


35. 1. A certain Theodotos, a Byzantian, introduced a new heresy.!°? 
On the one hand, he made claims about the origin of the universe partially 
in agreement with the true church (since he admitted that all things origi- 
nate from God). On the other hand, drawing on the school of the gnostics, 
Kerinthos, and Ebion, he claims that Christ appeared in the following way.!° 
2. Jesus was born a human being from a virgin according to the Father’s 
will. He lived a life common to all people yet became the most pious. 
Later, at his baptism in the Jordan, he received the Christ, who descended 
from above in the form of a dove.!*! Thus before the Spirit (which he calls 
“Christ”) descended and was shown to be in Jesus, “the miracles were not 
activated in him.”!*” But they do not want him to have become a god when 
the Spirit descended. Others say that he became a god after he rose from 
the dead. 


188. For the title, see Luke 9:20 (tov ypiotov Tob Geod). 

189. Theodotos the Byzantian, derisively called the “shoemaker” (cxutevs), flour- 
ished during the time of the Roman bishop Victor (189-199 CE). Cf. the summary 
in Ref. 10.23; [Hipp.], Noet. 3; Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.28.6; Epiph., Pan. 54.1.1-6.5; Ps.- 
Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 8.2; Filastrius, Haer. 50; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 2.5 (PG 83:392). 
Like the figures before him (Karpokrates and Kerinthos), Theodotos seems to have 
maintained a possessionist Christology. What distinguishes him is his belief in the 
virgin birth. Only Theodotos'’s followers, apparently, believed that Jesus was promoted 
to divinity. See further Lampe, Paul to Valentinus, 344-48. 

190. Here the name “Ebion” (invented here perhaps for the first time) becomes a 
leader of a school by analogy to Kerinthos. 

191. Cf. Ref. 6.35.6 (“Valentinus”); 6.47.2; 6.51.2, 4, 5 (Markos); 7.33.2 (Kerinthos). 

192. Cf. Mark 6:14; Matt 14:2; and the use of duvauets in Ref. 7.32.2 (Karpokrates); 
7.33.2 (Kerinthos). 
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36. 1. Ataddpwv dé yevowevwn év adtots Ontigew <é>mevelpyoe TIS, xa 
QvTOS Oeddor0¢ KAAOVLEVOS, Tpamelitns Thy TEXYHY, A€yelv Ovvaply Ta TOV 
MeAyioedex eival ue(yloryy, xa Tootov eiver ueilova to} Xpiototi, ob xa’ 
elxdva dacxoval Tov Xpiotov Tuyxavelv. xal AUTO! duoiws Tois TpPoELpN_Eevols 
Ocodotiavois &vOpwnov eivat A€youat Tov Tyaoby, xal xatd tov adtov Adyou Tov 
Xptotov eig avtov xateAndAvbevat. 

2. Trwotixdsy 07 didopor yuapa(t), dv odx &Etov xatapiOuety tes bAudpous 
ddkas éxpivaper, otoas moMas droyias Te xal BAacdyutas yewovous: wv TOAD 
TEUVOTEPOY TEpl TO Belov ol HiAocodyoavtes ad’ “EMyvwv nveyOynoar. 


n \ > n I Nn ” L r e Nn 
3. MoMA OE avTOIS cVTTACEWS Kaxdy altlos yeyevytar NixdAaos, eis THv 
émta ei¢ Olaxoviay Ind tv amootéAwy xatactabels. O¢ dmooTas THe Kat’ 
evdeiav didacxadtas edtdacxev adiadhopiay Biov te xalt <Bpwoews> ob Tovds 
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36. 1. When various disputes arose among the Theodotians, one man— 
also called Theodotos, a banker by trade—argued that a certain “Melchize- 
dek” was the greatest power—even greater than Christ.!°3 Christ was, they 
allege, in his image.'** They also assert (just as the aforementioned Theo- 
dotians) that Jesus is a human being and tell the same story about Christ 
descending upon him. 

2. I deem it unworthy to enumerate the differing viewpoints of these 
gnostics, since I judge them to be blabbering opinions.!*° The whole lot 
of them are infested with irrationality and blasphemy! In comparison to 
them, Greek philosophers have taken up a much more reverent attitude 
toward the divine.!*° 


NIKOLAOS 


3. The cause of their manifold system of evils was Nikolaos, one of 
the seven men appointed by the apostles for the diaconate.!*” After he 
broke away from orthodox teaching, he taught that lifestyle and diet were 
indifferent.!°* The Holy Spirit through the Revelation of John mocked his 


193. Theodotos flourished during the time of Bishop Zephyrinos (199-217 CE). 
Cf. the summary in Ref. 10.24; Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.28.9; Epiph., Pan. 55.1.1-9.19; Ps.- 
Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 8.3; Filastrius, Haer. 52; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 2.6 (“Melchizedeki- 
ans”) (PG 83:392-93). See further Lampe, Paul to Valentinus, 344-48. On the theology 
of Melchizedek, see 11QMelch (11Q13) II, 10; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 8.3. 

194. Cf. Ps 109:4 LXX; Heb 5:6; Melch. (NHC IX,1) 15.7-16.11 (though here, 
Melchizedek is in the image of Christ). 

195. Note the vague, conflationary use of “gnostic” our author (affecting impa- 
tience) uses as a polemical tool. After having just distinguished Kerinthos, “Ebion,” 
and the “gnostics” (Ref. 7.35.1), he groups them together here under one rather sloppy 
category. 

196. Cf. Ref. 1, pref. 8. 

197. The report on Nikolaos is adapted from Iren., Haer. 1.26.3, who calls the 
Nikolaitans a gnostic offshoot (3.11.1). Our author goes further by saying that Niko- 
laos was the “cause” (aitt0¢) of the “gnostic” systems. But he may have had in mind only 
Karpokrates, Kerinthos, the Ebionites, and the two groups of Theodotians. Cf. Clem. 
Alex., Strom. 2.20.118.3-5; 3.4.25.5-26.3; Epiph., Pan. 25.1.1-6; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. 
haer. 1.6; Filastrius, Haer. 33.1; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.15 (“Cainites”) (PG 83:368b), 
3.1 (PG 83:401b-c). See further Heikki Raisanen, “The Nicolaitans: Apoc. 2; Acta 6,” 
ANRW 26.2:1602-44 (1623-26). On Nikolaos the deacon, see Acts 6:5b. 

198. Bpwoews (here: “diet”) is an emendation for P’s yuwoews (“knowledge”). Cf. 
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uabytas évuBpilov td dytov mvetua did THo AmroxaAuews Iwdvuys HArcyke 
«Tropvevovtas xal cidwAdbuta éobiovtas». 


37. 1. Képdwy 0€ tis, xal adtos ddopuas duoiws mapa tovTwy AaBwv xal 
Liwwvos, A€yer Tov Od Mucéws xal mpodytév xexnouypéevov Gedv wh elvan 
matépa Inoot Xpiotot: todtov wév yap éyviobat, tov de tot Xpiotot matépa 
elvat cyvwotov: xal Tov Lev elvan dixcatov, Tov dé c&yabdy. 

2. tovtou d& TO ddyua éxpdtuve Mapxiwv, tac te dvtimapabécets 
émiyerpnoas xal doa ade edokev cic td Tov ardvtwy Oyutoupyov dvadyuFoat. 

duoiws de xai Aouxtavds 6 tovtou rabytys. 


38. 1. AmeA<A>fc O2, ex ToUTwY yevdpevos, obtws Aéyel’ eival twa Bedv 
ayabdy, xabas xat Mapxt(wv) drébeto- tov O& TavTa xticavTa eivat SixaLov— 
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disciples and exposed them as “fornicators and eaters of meat sacrificed 
to idols.”!*? 


KERDON 


37. 1. A certain Kerdon likewise took his starting points from these 
people, as well as from Simon.” He says that the god proclaimed by 
Moses and the prophets is not the Father of Jesus Christ. This is because 
the God proclaimed by Moses can be known, whereas the Father of Christ 
is unknown. The former is just, while the latter is good. 

2. Markion radicalized this dogma when he ventured his Antitheses 
and everything else he thought would impugn the Artificer of all things.””! 

Loukianos his disciple taught the same.?° 


APELLES 


38. 1. Apelles, who was from their circle, asserts the following.”°? There 
is one good God, just as Markion posited. The one who created and fash- 


Clem. Alex., Strom. 2.20.118.3; 3.25.7. Irenaeus does not accuse Nikolaos himself of 
immoral behavior, only his followers. Our author makes Nikolaos an apostate and the 
originator of immorality. The use of ddtadopiay recalls Stoic ethics (Long and Sedley, 
Hellenistic Philosophers, 2:349-55). Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.26.3: nullam differentiam esse 
(“there is no difference’). 

199. Cf. Rev 2:14-15; 2:6; Epiph., Pan. 25.3.1; Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 3.29.1. 

200. The report on Kerdon is an abbreviation of Iren., Haer. 1.27.1-2 (= Eusebios, 
Hist. eccl. 4.11.2). Cf. Tert., Marc. 12.3; Epiph., Pan. 41.1.1-9; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 
6.6; Filastrius, Haer. 44; Ref. 7.10 (table of contents); Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.24 (PG 
83:372-73, 376). See further Gerhard May, “Markion und der Gnostiker Kerdon,’ in 
Greschat and Meiser, Gesammelte Aufsiitze, 63-74 (68-69). “These people” (tovtwv) 
seems to refer to the “the school of the gnostics, Kerinthos, and Ebion” mentioned in 
Ref. 7.35.1. Irenaeus says that Kerdon took his starting points from the followers of 
Simon (Haer. 1.27.1). 

201. Our author mentions Markion again here because this is where Irenaeus 
places him. It makes sense that Markion radicalized Kerdon if Kerdon taught a good 
and just god, while Markion taught a good versus an evil god. 

202. For Loukianos, see Ref. 7.11 (table of contents); Tert., Res. 2; Ps.-Tert., Adv. 
omn. haer. 6.3; Filastrius, Haer. 56; Origen, Cels. 2.27; Epiph., Pan. 43.1.1. See further 
Lampe, Paul to Valentinus, 416. 

203. Apelles, a theologian active in Rome between 140 and 185 CE, began his 
career as a Markionite but developed his teacher’s thought in a more philosophical 
direction. Cf. Ref. 7.12 (table of contents); 10.20.1-2 (Apelles summary); Rhodon in 
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Og TH yevoueva eon wiovpynce® —xal Tpltoy tov Mwaet Aadjoavta—mbptvov de 
totitov eivat'—eivar dé xal tétaptov Etepov, xaxdiv altiov: TobTous dé dyyéAous 
ovopdicet. 2. vouov d& xai Mpodytas duopnuci, avipwmiva xat tpevdij Paoxwy 
cival Te yeypaypevar Tév OE evayyeAlwy xal Tol amoatédou Ta dpéoxovTa 
adtd aipeita. Didoupevys dé Tivos Adyous TpoTexet wo MPodyTidS <év Tai¢> 
Pavepwo<eot>. 


Tov d& Xpiotov éx tH Umepbev duvdews xateAynrvbevat, touteott Tod 
ayabot, xdxeivou adtov eivat vidv. 3. Totitov dé obx éx mapbévov yeyevijoba, 
odd’ doapxov iver davevta Adyet, AW’ éx Tio ToD mavtds odctas ueTaraBdvTa 
uepOv oua Temomxevai—toutéott Oepuod xal Wuypot, xal vypot xat 
Enpot—xal év ToUTw TH TwWuaTI AaOdvTa Tas xoouIKas eZouotas PeBrwxévar 
Ov éBiwoe ypdvov év xdoUw. 

4, Avdis dé b7rd Tovdatwy dvacxoromobéevta Gaveiv, xal ueta Tpeis nuepac 
éyepbévta daviivat toils radytatc delavta tobs tUmous thy HAwy xal Thy 
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ioned all things is just. There is also a third god, a fiery one who spoke to 
Moses. There is yet a fourth, still different, god, the cause of evils. These 
gods he calls “angels.’?°4 2. He impugns the Law and Prophets, claiming 
that the scriptures are human products and false.*°° He selects his doc- 
trines from the Gospels and the apostle Paul.*°° He adheres to the dis- 
courses of a certain Philoumene (as if she were a prophetess!) in her book 
called Manifestations.?°” 


CHRISTOLOGY. Christ descended from the power above (that is, the Good) 
and is his Son. 3. Christ was not born from a virgin, but neither, Apelles 
claims, did he appear without flesh. Rather, he made a body by taking por- 
tions from the essential constituents of the universe (that is, from the hot, 
cold, moist, and dry). In this body, he eluded the cosmic authorities and 
lived the period of time that he did in the world.? 

4, Later, Christ died, crucified by the Jews. After three days, he arose 
and appeared to his disciples. After showing the marks of the nails and his 


Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.13; Tert., Praescr. 6, 30, 33; Marc. 3.11; 4.17; Carn. Chr. 1.6; Ps.- 
Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 6; Origen, Cels. 5.54; Filastrius, Haer. 47; Epiph., Pan. 44.1.1-3.9; 
Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.25 (PG 83:376-77). See further Lampe, Paul to Valentinus, 
414-15; Katharina Greschat, Apelles und Hermogenes: Zwei theologische Lehrer des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts, VCSup 48 (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 17-134. 

204. This description of Apelles’s theology is misleading. Apelles affirmed a single, 
good God (Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.13.7). This good God brought forth the creator of the 
world who, like the Artificer in the Timaios, was good and made the world as close to 
God's design as he could. But from this creation there arose a fiery, evil god who has 
subjected humans to the slavery of enfleshment and the Law (Greschat, Apelles und 
Hermogenes, 73-96). 

205. See further Greschat, Apelles und Hermogenes, 68-72. 

206. Cf. Epiph., Pan. 44.2, 6. 

207. On Philoumene, see Ref. 10.20.2; Rhodon in Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.13.2; Tert., 
Praescr. 30.6; Carn. Chr. 24; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 6: Habet praeterea privates, sed 
extraordinarias lectiones suas, quas appellant Phanerosis, Philumenes cuisdam puellae, 
quam quasi prophetissam sequitur (“He has, moreover, his own private, extraordinary 
readings, which they call Manifestation, the work of some girl Philumene, whom he 
follows as if she were a prophetess”). See further Greschat, Apelles und Hermogenes, 
110-22; Roman Hanig, “Der Beitrag der Philumene zur Theologie der Apelleianer,” 
ZAC 3 (1999): 241-77 (254-60). 

208. The doctrine of incarnation expressed here better fits Apelles’s disciples, who 
believed that Christ's body was constituted from the four elements. See further Gres- 
chat, Apelles und Hermogenes, 97-109, 130, esp. 107-9. Our author will later propose 
that humans have their constitution from the four elements (Ref. 10.32.2-3). 
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TAcupay melBew Ott adroc ely xal ob ddvtacua: Md Evoupxos Hv. 5. cepx(a), 
dyoty, detkas dmédwxe y¥, €& nomep hv obotac: undév dA<Ad>tpiov TAEovextéy, 
AM Tpds xalpov xpnodmevos, Exdortoic TH dla amTedwWxE, AVCas MAAW TOV 
deopov tol cwuatoc—blepud Td Oepudv, Wuxps Td Wuypdv, VypG TO Uypdv, 
Eno to Enodv'—xal ottw¢ érropevOy mpds tov dyaddv matépa, xatadimwy TO 
THs Cwiis oTrEpua cic Tov xdouov dia THv uabyTév tois MmoTEvovOL. 


6. Aoxet nutv xat ta(tt)a ixavéic extebeiobat: AM’ eet undev Tapadirety 
avéheyxtov éxpivayev Tv Od Tivwy dedoypatiouevwy, lOwuev Th xat TO Tolc 
Aoxytais émvevonuevov. 
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side, he persuaded them that it was truly he and not a phantom. To be sure, 
he was embodied in flesh.?° 5. After displaying his flesh, he claims, he gave 
it back to the earth, where this substance originated. He was not greedy 
for what was not his own. Rather, after borrowing it for a time, he restored 
what belonged to each element. After he again loosed the chain of the body 
(that is, after he gave heat to heat, cold to cold, moisture to moisture, and 
dryness to dryness), he proceeded to the good Father. To those who believe 
through his disciples, he left behind in the world the seed of life. 


CONCLUSION 
6. Now it seems to me that I have sufficiently presented these matters 


as well. But since I decided to leave no one’s dogmas unexposed, let us also 
inspect what the Doketai have devised. 


209. This account combines elements of John 20:20, 25, 27, and Luke 24:39. Cf. 
Epiph., Pan. 44.2.7. Apelles was not “docetic,” as, supposedly, was his teacher Markion 
(Ref, 10.19.3). 


<TOY KATA ITTAXON AIPEXEOQN EAETXOY H> 


1. Tade éveotiv év TH dyd6y Tot xatd Tachy Thy aipécew(v) EA(ey)you" 

2. Tiva tots Aoxntais ta doxodvta, xal Ott Ex puaixys pirocodiac & 
héyovow edoyuatioav. 

3. lg 6 Movdinocg Anpet, moitais xat yewuetpats xal apiluntixoic 
TPOTEXWY. 

4, IIc Tatiavos xexi(v)nta ex t&v Ovadrevtivov xai Mapxiwvos 
do&<Bv T>A¢ Eavtod cuviotav, §<ti> Te Epuoyévys tois Lwxpdtous ddypact 
KEXPNTAL, OV Tol Xptotod. 

5. IIs mAavi(vr)at of Td maoya tH tecoapecxatdexdty emitedetiv 
hiroverxodvtes. 

6. Tis 7 TAdvy Tév Dpvydyv, vouil6vtwy Movravoy xai TpioxiMav xal 
Makiuidray meodytas. 

7. Tisy tv ’Eyxpatitay xevodokia, xat ott odx && dyiwy ypadaiv td ddyuata 
avtay cuveotyxev, AW && avtdv xal éx tay tap’ Ivdcis yuuvooodiotéiv. 


8. 1.’Emet of toMol, TH tod xupiou cuuPovAia wy ypmuEvol, THY doxdv Ev 
TH dhbarud exovtes piv emayyéA<A>ovtat TupAwttovtes, doxel Huiv unde 
TH TOUTWY Odyuata ciwTév, OTwWs xav did Tot Ud’ yudy ywouevou éeyxou 
[mpdc] abtév aideobévtes, emryvOaw we cuveBovAcucer 6 cwtyp eEaipety thy 
doxdv mpAtov, eita diaPAemew To xapdos Td ev TH dhbaruGs tot ddeAdod. 
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BOOK 8 


[TABLE OF CONTENTS] 


1. The following is contained in the eighth book of the Refutation of 
All Heresies. 

2. The doctrines of the Doketai. What they taught they took from nat- 
ural philosophy. 

3. How Monoimos blathers, addicted as he is to poets, geometers, and 
number theorists. 

4. How Tatian, spurred on by the views of Valentinus and Markion, 
manufactured his own teachings. Hermogenes makes use of Sokratic 
dogmas, not those of Christ. 

5. How those that contentiously argue that Easter be celebrated on the 
fourteenth of the month are wrong. 

6. The error of the Phrygians, who consider Montanus, Priscilla, and 
Maximilla to be prophets. 

7. The empty conceit of the Enkratites, who compose their doctrines 
not from the holy scriptures but from their own resources and from the 
naked philosophers of India.! 


INTRODUCTION 


8. 1. Since most people ignore the counsel of the Lord and proclaim 
that they see, though they are blinded by a plank in their eye, I have decided 
not to keep their doctrines secret. I do so in order that they—although 
ashamed due to my refutation—might learn how the Savior counseled us 
first to remove the plank and then to perceive the speck in the brother’s 


1. Clement of Alexandria makes a similar comparison in Strom. 1.15.71.4-5. 
Strangely, the Indian philosophers go unmentioned in the main report on the Enkrat- 
ites below (Ref. 8.20). See further Ducoeur, “Hérésiarques chrétiens,” 180-83. 
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2. abtdpxws obv xal ixavéis exbguevor Ta Thy TAEidvev év Taig mpd TadTYS 
BiBrots exta, viv TA axdAovla ov aIWTHTOMEV, TO ApOovov Tig yYaPITOS TOU 
dyiou Tvevuatos EMOELKVUVTES, Kal TOUS TH doxely doddAciav Adywy xexT Haba 
éhéyZouev’ of E(a)utobds Aoxntas amrexdAccav, doypatilovtes tatta. 


3. @edv eivar tov mMpétov olovel omépua ouxfc, weyeber wev eAdyiotov 
TavteAdis, duvdwer d& ametponeyebec, dvnpiOuov év mANOEl, mpdo yeveow 
ampocdeés oPoupevwy xatadvyyj<v>, yuuvdv oxety<v>, aloydvys 
émxdAuu<u>a (x)apmov Cytobuevov, éd’ dv HABev 6 Cytév, dyot, TpIs, xal 
ovx evpe O10 xaTypdoato, dyatv, TH cuxf, Ot Tov yAuxby éxeivov xapmov oby 
eupev ev avTy xapmov Cytovmevoy. 


4. Towottou d& dvtos, we eimeciv tUmw, xal THAtxoUTOV, Ixpod xal 
<mau>peyebous, xat’ Exetvous tod Oot, yéyovev 6 xdcmos, ws éxetvois doxet, 
ToLodTOY Tiva TPdTOV’ aMaAAdy yevouevwy (T)Hv xAddwy To cuxFs mpoHAOe 
dua, omep éotw dpwpevov, (€)mowéves dé 6 xaptdc, ev @ TO delpov xal 
[td] avekapibuntov Oynoaupifuevov duddocetar onépua ouxiic. 5. Tela obv 
civat doxotuev Ta MpwTws Und Tod omepuatos yevdpeva TOU cuxIvou mpéuUvor, 
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eye.” 2. Since I have fully and adequately presented the doctrines of most 
thinkers in the previous seven books, at present I will not keep secret those 
that followed. Exhibiting the generous grace of the Holy Spirit, I will also 
refute those who seem to have acquired secure arguments.* They dubbed 
themselves “Doketai” and decree the following.* 


DOKETAI 


3. The primal God is, as it were, a seed of a fig tree, altogether tiny in 
size, but infinitely great in power, immeasurable in extent, needing noth- 
ing to proliferate, a refuge for the frightened, a covering for the naked, a 
veil of modesty, and the fruit that is sought. The seeker came to the tree 
three times, he says, and found nothing.° So he cursed the fig tree, he says, 
because he did not find that sweet fruit in it—the fruit that is sought.° 


THREE AND THIRTY AEONS. 4. Their God, roughly speaking, is of this nature 
and magnitude (that is, both miniscule and massive). Such being the case, 
the world arose, in their view, in the following way. When the branches 
of a fig tree are tender, and the leaves visibly protrude, the fruit follows 
accordingly.’ In this fruit is preserved the infinite and immeasurable fig 
seed stored up as a treasure. 5. Now we believe there to be three primary 
fig-tree parts produced by the seed: the trunk (which is the fig tree), the 
leaves, and the fruit (namely, the fig, as I said previously). In this way, he 


2. For the plank and speck, see Matt 7:3-5; Luke 6:41-2. Our author uses doxdv 
(“plank”) to pun on both doxeiv and Aoxytai. 

3. “Seem,” translating tT doxeiv, plays on Aoxytds (Doketai) in the next sentence. 
AcddAetav Adywv seems to be a set phrase. Cf. Luke 1:4; Xenophon, Mem. 4.6.15. 

4. The Doketai have often been called “Docetists,” a confusing ambiguity, since 
the Doketai were not “docetic.”” To avoid confusion, it seems wise to disambiguate the 
names here. Earlier scholars believed that the Doketai derived their name from the fact 
that they believed that Jesus appeared differently to different people (Salmon, “Doce- 
tae,” DCB 1:865-67 [867]). For the Doketai, see Ref. 10.16.1 (Doketai summary); Clem. 
Alex., Strom. 3:13.91.1; 3.17.102.1-3; 6.9.71.2; 7.17.108.2; Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 6.12.6. 
See further Orbe, Cristologia Gndstica, 1:580-85. 

5. Cf. Luke 13:6-7. 

6. For the cursing of the fig tree, see Mark 11:13-14, 20-21; Matt 21:19. 

7. Cf. Mark 13:28; Matt 24:32. Comparison of the growth of the universe to that of 
a tree appears also in Ref. 6.9.8-9 (“Simon”). 
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Omep eotlv H ouxH, dUMa xal xapmov, TO otxov, wo MpoElpHxamEV® OUTWS, 
dno, Tels yeyovacw aidives amo THo TowTys apYTs, THY CAwy apyat. 

xal TOTO, Hyatv, ovx Eolwmycev ovdE Mwiayc, AEywv Stu of Adyor Tot 
Geot tpeis eiow «oxdtos, yuddos, OUEA<A>a, xal od Mpocebyxev»: 6. ovdEV 
yap, pyaty, 6 Od tois Toil Mpocebyxev ai@oty, AW avdtol Mavta Tols yevntois 
mow émypxecay xal emapxotat’ wévet de 6 Aed¢ avtdos xab? Eautdv, TOAD Tév 
TPIGY aiwvwy KEYWPLOLEVOS. 

Tovtwv, dyal, Tay aimvav dpynv yeverews AaBov<twy> ws AéAExTat, KAT’ 
ohtyov <Exaotos> nv&yoe xal eueyaAuvey 3 xa eyeveto TEAELOG. 7. TO Oe TEAELOV 
civat doxotow apiByoduevov déxa’ towy obv yeyovoray apiOug xa TeAgtorytt 
THY aiwvan, ws éxetvol Joxotat, TpIdxovta yeydvaot aidves ol MavTEC, ExaoTOS 
avtay év dexdd mAnpovpevos. 

clot dé AMjAwv <dtatpetoi,> (nai) tinny Exovres oi TpEls TPOS EauTOUS Liev, 
Gécet wovy dtadepovtes, bti TO prev éot MPGTOVv, TO OE DeVTEpoV, TO dE TOUTWY 
tpitov. 8. 7 de Oéots avdtois Stadopdy duvdews Tapéoxev’ 6 wev yap eyyiota 
TH TPWTH Ged, TH olovel omEpLaTi, Oécet TUYWY, THY AAwWY youluwTEepav Erye 
dvvauty, dexdxis adtos avTov weyebet UeTpHOUs 6 duEetpy TOS: 6 de TH Oécet Tot 
Mpwtou yevouevos devtepos, EEdxtc abtov xatéAaBev 6 dxatdAnmtos: 6 de HOY 
tpitos TH Oécel, cic Xretpov idoTHua did THY adbsnow tay ddeAdHy yevduevos, 
Tpls vonoas, EauTov olovel decudy tive TH EvdtyTOS adTdv EdyoEV aiwviov. 

9. 1. Kat todto eivar Soxotiow obtor Td AeAeypéevov Ord Tod cwrthpos: 
«é&HOev 6 omtelpwv Tod ometpat» xal «<td> Teodv ei(s) THY yhy THY xaAnY 
xal ayabhy émoler <xnapmov> 6 wev éxatdv, 6 dé éEnxovta, 6 dé tTpIdxovTa». 
xal did toto elpynxe, dyotv: «6 xwv wta dxove dxovétw, bt Tatta odx 
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says, three aeons arose from the first principle, which are the principles of 
the universe.® 

About this very point, not even Moses, he claims, kept silent. He says 
that the principles of God are three: “darkness, gloom, and storm—and 
to these he did not add.”’ 6. For God, he claims, added nothing to those 
three aeons. Rather, they themselves sufficed and continue to suffice for all 
generated beings. But God himself remained by himself, far separate from 
the three aeons. 

Now when these aeons, he says, originated, as has been stated, each 
one grew by small increments, was enlarged, and became perfect. 7. What 
is perfect in their doctrine is what adds up to ten. So when the aeons 
became equal in number and perfection, according to their doctrine, they 
became thirty aeons altogether, each of them attaining their fulfillment in 
the Decad.!° 

They are distinguished from each other, although the three have 
among themselves a singular honor.!! They differ only by placement, in 
that one is first, another is second, and another is third. 8. Their place- 
ment created a power differential. For the one closest to the primal God 
(the seed, as it were) possessed, by virtue of its placement, a power more 
productive than the others. He is the Immeasurable one who has measured 
himself out ten times in magnitude. The aeon that is placed second after 
the first is the Incomprehensible. He comprehended himself six times. The 
one that is now in third place—infinitely removed on account of his broth- 
ers’ growth—bound himself as it were with an eternal bond of their unity 
by conceiving of himself three times. 

9. 1. This is what the Savior meant, according to their doctrine, when 
he said, “the sower went out to sow” and “the seed that fell on good and 
fertile soil produced fruit, the first a hundredfold, the second sixtyfold, and 
the third thirtyfold”? Since the words are not audible to all, Jesus adds, 


8. Cf. the three Sonships embedded in the world seed in Ref. 7.22.7 (“Basileides”). 

9. Deut 5:22 LXX; cf. Ref. 5.20.1 (“Sethians”). 

10. The thirty aeons are reminiscent of Valentinian teaching; cf. Ref. 6.31.3 (“Val- 
entinus”); 6.52.7 (Markos); and 8.10.5 below. 

11. Miller replaces dtatpetixot (P) with dtatpertot (here: “distinguished”). 

12. Mark 4:3, 8 par; Gos. Thom. 9. Cf. the interpretation of this parable in Ref 
5.8.29 (Naassenes). 
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ZOTl MAVTWY AxoVCMATA. 2. OUTOL MavTES ol aidives, of Te TpElc xal ol UT’ avTéY 
ameipaxic ametpot <mpoPeBAnuevol>, mavtes elotv aidves apoevobyreic. 


Avéyfevtes obv xal weyaduvbévtes xal yevouevot <TéAElol> obTOL MAVTES, 
é& evo éxeivou tod mpwtou omépuatos <olovel cuuBdrou> THs cuudwoias 
avtév xal THs EvoTyTos, ol Mavtes cig Eva duod yevoxrevol aidiva, TOV wecov 
QUTOY, Yev<v>yua KoLVOY ol MavTES Eyev<v>yoav ex Tapfevou M<ap>iac, Tov 
év weodtytt [Mapiac] cwtiipa mavtwy, icodtvapov xatk Tavta TH OTEPLATL 
TH ouxivw, TAY Ott yev<v>yTd¢ oUTOS, TO OE MpATov ongoua éexeivo, bev 
yeyovev  ouxi, Eotiv dyéev<v>yTov. 

3. xexoounueve ody THY TPLBY aimven exelvov TavapéTws xal Taverytws, 
ws doxoticw obtor diddoxovtes, xat tot matdd¢ éxetvou tod yovoyevotic— 
yéyove yap wovos Tots amtetpois aidiow éx Tpryevotic: Tels yap avTov éyevvyoav 
duodbpovotvtes aidives duetpntoi—xexdounto wev avevdens Toa i voyty 
vos. 

OAc Oy Hv dravta éxeiva TH vonta xat aiwva pds dE obx duopdov ovde 
apyov ovde olov<d>nTIvo¢g emtimrotodvtos deduev(o)v, Aa Exov ev EauTd xata 
Td TARO tév arreipdxtc amelpwv xatd T Tapdderyua THS ouxi¢ amelpous 
idéac Cowy morumoxthwy, Tov éxet. 


<d> xatéhaprpev dvwlev eig To O(m)oxeinevov yao: 4. TO dE wticbev 
éuod xal uopdwhev (2)xetvais taig dvwbev modumorxirots idéats, THEW EAaBe 
nal avedéfato tas ideas tas Avwbev andcas amd tod tpltov aidvos tod 
TPIMAATIATAVTOS QUTOV. 

‘0 dé aiwy obto¢ 6 tpiTos, Tobs yapaxTijpas PAénwy mévtas dBpdws Tods 
éautod sig TO UmoxEluevov xaTW CXdTOS KATELAnLMEVOUS, THY TE OUVALLY 
tot cxoTOUS OvUx ayvody xal TO adedes TOU Hwtd¢ duot xal apbovov, odx 
elacev emt ToALV TOUS hwTelvous yapaxTijpas avwlev Ud Tot axdTouUs xaTW 
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“Let the one who has ears hear!”!3 2. All these aeons, both the three and the 
infinity times infinity emanated by them, are androgynous.'* 


THE SAVIOR. Now when all the aeons grew, increased in size, and became 
perfect—having originated from that single first seed—they all together 
became one aeon: a symbol, as it were, of their harmony and unity.!° Then 
they all gave birth to their mediating aeon, a common offspring born from 
the virgin Mary.!° He is the mediating Savior of all, equal in power in 
every way to the fig seed, with the exception that he is born, while the first 
seed—the origin of the fig tree—is unborn.” 

3. When the three aeons were ordered in the most excellent and holy 
way along with their only-born child, as these people believe and teach, 
then all intelligible nature was ordered so that it was in need of nothing. 
The only-born child alone was born from a triple generation among the 
infinite aeons. The three immeasurable aeons gave birth to him in unity 
of mind. 

All those intelligible and eternal realities consisted of light. Light is 
not without shape, nor is it inactive, or in need of an additional productive 
power. Rather, it contains in itself infinity times infinity by multiplication. 
Like the model of the fig tree, it contains infinite forms of multifarious ani- 
mals that exist in the world above.'® 


COSMOGONY: THE PHYSICAL WORLD. ‘The light shone from above onto the 
chaos below. 4. The chaos, as soon as it was illumined and shaped by those 
multifarious forms from above, received solidity and accepted all the 
forms from above from the third aeon, who had tripled itself. 

This third aeon saw all the impressions from itself suddenly seized en 
masse in the darkness below. He was ignorant neither of the power of dark- 
ness nor of the simplicity and generosity of the light. Consequently, the 
third aeon did not for long allow the illumined impressions from above to 


13. Mark 4:9 par. 

14. Marcovich adds mpoBeBAyuévor (“emanated”) from Ref. 10.16.1 (mpoBeBAnxéevat). 

15. The word tédetot (“perfect”) is added by Marcovich. He also adds oiovet 
cup BdAovu (here: “a symbol, as it were”). 

16. On birth from Mary, see Orbe, Cristologia Gnostica, 1:419-21. 

17. The only-born Son presented by the Doketai resembles the common fruit of 
the Fullness in Valentinian thought. Cf. Ref. 6.32.1-2; Iren., Haer. 1.2.6. See also Ref. 
10.16.2 (Doketai summary). 

18. For the forms, see Ref. 7.21.5; 7.22.1, 6 (“Basileides”); 8.8.4. 
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xataonacihvat, 5. aMa yap vrétake tois aidot otepéwua odpavod xdtwbev 
«nal dlexwpicev dvd wécov Tot oxdtous xal ava wécov Tot hwtdc xal excdAece 
T his huepav»—s yv Umepdvw tod otepewpatoc—«xal Td oxdtos éxddece 
VUXTC.» 


6. Tacéy ody, W> Ebyy, Tav amelpwy Tot Tol tou aidivos idedv dmerAnupevov 
ev TOUTH TH KATWTATW TXOTW Kal AVTOD TOD ToLOUTOU aidivos EvaTreghpayloTat 
uETa THY AoITY TO ExtUTMOUA, TOP Cv amd Pwtds yevduevor’ Bev 6 wEyas 
dpywv éyéveto, Tepl ov Aéyer Mwitioyc: «ev doy} emoincen 6 beds tov obpavdv 
(xal) THY yi». 

7. Todtov Ayer Mwiiohe mUptwov bedv, <tov> ano tot Patou AaAnoavta, 
TOUTEOTI ATO To cxoTELVOD dépoc—PaToS yap EoTI, THs 6 oxdTEL UTMOxElLEvOS 
anp.—Patov dé, dyatv, cipyxne Mwiote, bri dvobev xatw m&oat dEByoav tot 
dwtd¢ ai idéar, Batdv éxoucat Tov dépa. 8. ovdév dé HTTOV xal uly 6 Adyos 
and tot Patou yywpiletar dwvy yap éott cnuavtixy tod Adyou TAyTadsuEVOS 
dnp, ob Otya Adyos dvpwmivos od yvwpiletat. ob udvov dé 6 Adyos huiv amd Too 
Batou—toutéotiv aépoc—vonrobetel xal cupmoAtteveTal, AMa yap xal doual 
xal ypwopata did tod dépos Huiv Tas duvdwers Tas EauTév éudaviovor. 

10. 1. Odtos obv 6 TupoELdNs (Geds), 6 Trip amd dwtd¢ yevduevos, MeTolynKe 
Tov Kogmov oUTWs WS hyot Mwioys, avtos Mv avuTdaTatos, TxOTOS ExWY THY 
ovatav evuBpilwy det toig dvwlev xdtw xaTethnupevots Tod dwtd¢ aiwviors 
YAPAXTHPOL. UEXpL MEV OvY THS TOD GwWTIpos havepwcews TOMY TIS H(v) TAdYN 
THY Purdy Ud TOU Geot toh <amd> hwtd¢ <yeyovdtoc>, To} mupwdous, Tob 
dnutoupyod. 
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be drawn down below by the dark. 5. Instead, he placed under the aeons a 
firmament of heaven “and made a separation between darkness and light. 
He called the light ‘day’ (referring to what was above the firmament), and 
the darkness he called ‘night.”!° 


THE GREAT RULER. 6. When, as I said, all the infinite forms of the third aeon 
were received into the deepest darkness, along with the rest, the stamp 
of this very aeon was sealed onto the chaos and from light turned into a 
living fire. From the fire a great Ruler arose, about whom Moses speaks: 
“In the beginning God made heaven and earth.””° 

7. Now this being Moses calls a “fiery god,” who spoke from the bush 
[Batoc].*! That is, God spoke to Moses from the dark air. The bush signi- 
fies all the air subjected to darkness. Moses spoke, he claims, of a bush 
since all the forms of light crossed from above to below using the air as a 
highway [Gatos]. 8. No less do we too know the speech spoken from the 
bush. For the reverberated air serves as the meaningful sound of speech.” 
Apart from this, human speech is unknown. Not only is our speech from 
the bush (that is, air) the means of legislation and civilized life, it is also 
the means by which scents and colors manifest their own qualities to us 
through the air. 

10. 1. So this is the god who appears in fire, the fire generated from 
light. He made the world in the way that Moses says. He himself is with- 
out stable form, having darkness as his substance. He always commits out- 
rages against those from on high that are held down below—that is, against 
the eternal impressions of the light. Therefore, until the appearance of the 
Savior, souls wandered in deep error under the power of the god who was 
generated from light.”* He is the fiery god, the Artificer. 


19. Gen 1:4-5 LXX (cf. wv. 7-8). 

20. Gen 1:1 LXX. 

21. Exod 3:2, 4 LXX; cf. Deut 4:24. On the fiery god, see Ref. 5.7.31 (Naassenes); 
6.9.3 (“Simon”); 6.32.8 (“Valentinus”); 7.38.1 (Apelles); Clem. Alex., Exc. 38.1. 

22. Cf. Plato, Tim. 67b; Aristotle, De an. 2.8, 420b27-421a6; Zeno in SVF 1.74; 
2.138-39, 141, 384 (Chrysippos); 3.17, 19 (Diogenes of Babylonia); Origen, Cels. 2.72; 
6.62. 

23. Marcovich adds a0 ... yeyovdtos to indicate that this god is not a god of light, 
although generated from light. 
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puxat yap ai idea: xarodvtat, dt1 an(o)puyeion <xal xatamecotoa 
amd> thy dvw év oxotet diateAodar, wetTaBaMduevat ex gwpatos elg THe xal 
bd Tod dywoupyot ppovpovmeva<i>. 2. Sti dE TOUH’ ottws exet, hyotv, Evert 
xat ex TOU lwp xeeravofjaat Aeyoutos" «Kal €y@ mhavijris xal <Aatpis>, TOTOV 
éx tTomou uetaBaivouoa xa oixiav e& oixlag» xat <éx> Tob owriipos Aeyovtos: 
«xal el bérete déZacba, adtds got HAias 6 uéMwv goyecbar. 6 éxwy wTa 
axOvELV AXOVETW». 


and & TOD oWTHpos LETEVOWUATWOIS TETMAUTAL TloTIS TE KNPUOTETAL Eis 
deo auaptidy ToiodtTov Tiva TpdmToVv. 3. ‘O povoyevng vidg éxetvog 6 Tév 
2. ¢. \ bla 2 I I \ my I 2 nN 
aimvwy, tag dvwlev idéag BAemwv [tao dvwhev] wetaBaMouevac év Tots 
oxoTEIVoIS gwuAac, PUoacba xaTehOav HOEAyoev. eidwe de Ott TO TARPWLA 
THv CAwy aimvwy ovde<v> [oi aidves ot] AOpdov ideiv brouevovew, ara 
xatamrayevtes WS Paptol pbopav drouevotion, weyeber xat d6&y duvdmews 
KATEANUMEVOL, UCTEIAas EavTOV ws doTpAaTHY UeyloTnY ev EhayloTH 
gwmatl. UdMov dé WS <TO> His <THc> SPews, <td> bmd Toic BAEdhdpors 
cuvertadpevoy, efixvettat wéxpis ovpavod xali thy dotépwy éemmpatoay tov 
exel THAW EavTd guoTEMel UO Tois BAEhapots THe B(e)ws, OTe BovAetat: 
4. xal totito ToLoby TO HAs Tio dPEews al TavTaYyH yiwouevov xal mavtTa yulv 
2 2 I 4 BA c w~ ¢ nN wv I \ t 
éotiv adaves, u(dv)ov dé dpduev yucic pews BrAEhapa, xavbods Aevxodc, 
buevas, <i>pw modvmTUyoy TokUxTYddva, xITGva xepaToElOH, Ud SE TOdTOV 
- c lod > lx lt \ mv bla nx \ ny 
xOpny, Payoeldy, dudiBAnotpoEdy, OtoxoE1dy, xal ef tives HMot Td wtd¢ THS 
Opens eiot xiTHvEs, og EoTOALTLEVOY KEXPUTTAL” 
5. oUtws, byatv, 6 novoyerns Traits dvwbev <d> aiwvios Emrevdvodpevos xaTe 
éva Exagtov <Tovc> THY TpIdv aimvwy aidva<c> xal yevduevos ev TpLaxovTddL 
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THE FATE OF THE SOUL. The forms are called “souls” [uyai] since they grew 
cold [amouyeioat] and fell from the realities above.*4 Now they complete 
their lives in darkness, tossed from body to body, kept imprisoned by the 
Artificer. 2. One can recognize this state of affairs from the verse in the 
book of Job: “Iam a wanderer and a hired handmaid, changing from place 
to place and from house to house.”*5 Transmigration is also signified by 
what the Savior says: “And if you want to accept it, he [John the Baptist] is 
Elijah who was to come. Let the one who has ears hear!”?° 


THE SAVIOR. Transmigration comes to an end with the advent of the Savior. 
And faith is preached for the forgiveness of sins, which they describe in 
the following way. 3. The only-born Son of the aeons, seeing the forms 
transferred from above into dark bodies, wanted to go down to deliver 
them. He knew that they could not endure to see the fullness of aeons 
all at once. As corruptible beings, they would be panic-stricken and suffer 
corruption, overcome by the magnitude and glory of [his] power. So he 
concentrated himself like a bright flash of lightning in the tiniest body. To 
use a better analogy: he contracted himself like the light beam of the eyes 
withdrawn under the eyelids. This light beam reaches as far as heaven and 
makes contact with the stars there. Still, when it desires, it again pulls itself 
back behind the eyelids. 4. Acting in this way, the light of the eyes both 
beams in all directions and is entirely invisible to us. We only see the eye- 
lids, the whites of the eye, the membranes, the iris with its many folds and 
fibers, the cornea, and underneath it the pupil, the choroid membrane, the 
retina, the lens—and any other membranes for the light of the eye that 
enrobe and conceal it. 

5. In this way, he says, like the light of the eye, the eternal only-born 
Child from above robed himself one by one with all the aeons of the three 


24. Marcovich adds xal xatanecotioat and (“and fell from”). For the cooling of the 
souls, see Ref. 1.21.3 (Stoics); Diogenes of Apollonia, DK 64 A28; Plato, Crat. 399d10- 
33; Aristotle, De an. 1.2, 405b28f; SVF 2.804-8; Plutarch, Prim. frig. 946c; Stoic. rep. 
1052f; 1053c; Def. orac. 433a; Philo, Somn. 1.31. 

25. Marcovich adds Adtpts (“hired handmaid”) from Job 2:9d LXX (not in the 
MT); T. Job 24.2 (the speech of Sitis, Job’s wife). 

26. That is, John the Baptist is the reincarnation of Elijah. See Matt 11:14-15; cf. 
Pist. Soph. 1.7 (Schmidt, 13); Origen, Comm. Jo. 6.20 (John 1:23) = Herakleon, frag. 5 
(Brooke); Tert., An. 35.5. 
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aimvey eioyAev cic tovde tov xdcpov, THAIxot TOS dv HAIxov elmouev’ ahavys, 
dyvwotos, Adof0c, amirtovpevoc. 


6. “Iv” obv, dacw of Aoxytat, xal 1d oxdtos émevddonta Td e&wtepov 
tTyy odpxa [dyotv], dyyedos <é> cuvodetaas att avwlev thy Mapidau 
evyyyeAioato, dyoiv, ws yéypamtat, <xai> éyev<v>yby Td e& adtiic we 
yéypatta. 7. yevnbev 0” évedtoato avto dvwlev EAOdv, xal mavta émoinoev 
oTws wes ev TOIS evayyeAlols yeypaTtat. 


édovaato eis Tov 'lopddvyy [éAovoato de], TUTOV xai adpdyioua AaBav ev 
TH) Udatt tod yeyev<v>yuevou cwpatos Um THS mapbevou: ty’, Stav 6 dpywy 
xataxpivy Td tOrov mAdoua «bavatw [7H] otavpot», <A> Puyy exelvy, <H> 
év TH oOMUaTL Tpadeioa, «<amexdvaapEvy» TO THua xal «mpooyAwoaca TIPd< 
Td EvAov» xai <OpiapBevoac<a> dv adtod tas dpyas xal tas eZouciac», «uy 
evpedh yuury», AW évdvoytat 7d év 7H Hatt, bte EBamtileto, avtl THs capnds 
exelvyg ExTETUTWMEVOY Ou. 8. TOUTS éoTl, hyotv, 0 A€yel 6 TWTNP’ «eav UY 
tis yew Oy & Udatos xal mvevpatos, odx ciceAevoetat cig THY Baotrelav Tév 
odpavéiv», tt «Td yeyev<v>nuevoy éx THs capxds ohps éotiv». 

And tiv tTpidxovta obv aiwvey Tpidxovta idéas evedvoato- did toto emt 
TPIaKOVTA ETH yeyoven ETT TIS yiis 6 aiwvios Exeivoc, <év> éxdotou aidivoc idéa 
EVlauTG) havepovpevos. 


9, ei<ao>l dé ye amd Exdotou Thy TpldxovTa aimvwy dnaca(t) <at> idéa(t) 
(x)aterAyupevat puxal, xal vow eet ToUTWY ExdoTy voelv Tov xaTa vo 
Tnoody, bv exeivos 6 uovoyevys 6 aiwvios and Thy aiwviwy Témwy évedvoanto. 
10. eiol dE obtor Siddopor dia toto tooatta aipécers Cytodar tov Tycodv 
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aeons. Clothed in the thirty aeons, he entered this world such as I indi- 
cated—invisible, unknown, inglorious, and untrusted.’” 


INCARNATION. 6. So that he could additionally robe himself with the outer 
darkness or flesh, the Doketai say, his angel companion from above told 
the good news to Mary, as, he says, it is written in the scriptures.?* 7. Then, 
as it is written, her offspring was born. When he was born, the One who 
had come from above robed himself with her offspring and did everything 
as recorded in the Gospels. 


THE CAREER OF JESUS. As the Savior was washed in the Jordan, he received in 
the water the form and seal of the body that had been born by the virgin. 
This occurred so that, when the ruler condemns his own molded body “to 
the death of a cross,’? the soul in Jesus’s body might “strip off” the body, 
“nail it to the tree,” “triumph through it over the rulers and authorities,’*° 
and “not be found naked,” but clothe itself with the sealed body that he 
received in the water when he was baptized, instead of that fleshly one.*? 
8. This, he claims, is what the Savior means when he says, “Unless one is 
born from water and spirit, one will not enter the kingdom of heaven,” 
since “what is born from flesh is flesh’? 

From the thirty aeons, the Savior clothed himself with thirty forms. 
For this reason, the eternal one lived on earth for thirty years, manifested 
in the form of each aeon for a year.** 


SALVATION. 9. All the forms who are from each of the thirty aeons are 
imprisoned here as souls. Each one has a nature to know Jesus in his 
human nature, with whom that eternal Only-Born from the eternal places 
clothed himself. 10. But these places are different. This is why there are so 


27. Cf. John 1:11 (“his own did not receive him”); Ref. 5.9.21 (Naassenes). 

28. Luke 1:26-28. The Doketai affirm the Savior’s advent in flesh. 

29. Phil 2:8. 

30. Col 2:14-15. 

31.2 Cor 5:3. 

32. The deposition of the fleshly body is reminiscent of Jesus the separator among 
the “Sethians” and “Basileides” (Ref. 5.21.5-6; 7.27.8-11); see also Iren., Haer. 1.30.13; 
Apelles (Ref. 7.38.5). 

33. John 3:4-6; cf. Ref. 5.7.40; 5.8.37 (Naassenes). 

34. Cf. Luke 3:23 (‘Ingots dpyduevos woel etdv To1axovta); Iren., Haer. 1.3.1; 1.16.2; 
Ref. 6.52.7, 9 (Markos). 
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TEPIULAYNTWS, XAL ZoTL TaOAIS avTAis oixetos, Ay dé Hos <havepovuevoc, 
Ws> Opwuevos am’ aMov TOmov. 

249 (eae L r \ I, ~ ~n z. Lr 

ed’ bv Excotyn hépetat, pyotv, xat omevdet, doxotoa totitov elvat udvov, 
bs éotiy avdtis ovyyevns tdtos xal moAttys: Ov idotca mpditov, tov éyvwpic<e> 

la > I \ \-v I 
udvov adEeAdédy, Tovs dE dMous vdbouc. 

11. of pev ovv éx THY UToKaTw TOMY THY Ha ExoVTES TAS UTEP AUTOUS 
ideas ToD owtHpos idetv ob dUvavtar: of dE dvwlev, hyatv, amd TH dexcdog THs 
wEons Kal THS MpwTS, THS dplotys, bev Eouev nueic, A€youct, ovx Ex LEpous 
QM Cdov avtol Tov Tncoty Tov owtHpa toact xal eicly <ol> dvwlev TEAELO1 
udvot, of dé dot mavtes ex WEpous. 


11. 1. Tadta pév odv adtdpxy vouile eivat tois ev medpovyxdat mpds 
emtyvwow THs Thy Aoxyntév ToAuTAdKOU xal dovoTaToU alpécews. ot TEpl 
<t>Ayg unv aBatou xal dxataAnmtou Adyous emixexelpnuevous Toimoavte(s) 
Aoxntas Eautovs mpoonydpevaay. ob od TG doxeiv elvat twas xatavootivey 
uatatlovtas, ad thy éx Tooadtys Ans doxdov év dhbarus deponevous 
dteAeyvouer, el mas diaBAeWat duvnOdow, el 0’ ot, wav <eic> TO Un ETEpOUS 
TudAdoat. 2. av Td ddyya mera of EMyvev codiotal mpoecohicavto xatc 
<TA> TOMA, ws eoTw emty(v)G(v)at Tove evtuyyavovtas. 

tatita wév obv tots Aoxytais ta OdEavta: tiva OE xal Movotuw doxei, od 
TlWTTOMED. 
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many Christian sects who hotly contest the nature of Jesus. He belongs to 
them all but appears different to each group because he is viewed from a 
different place.*° 

Each soul is drawn to Jesus and hastens toward him, he says. Each 
soul supposes this to be the only Jesus, its own kinsman and fellow citizen. 
When the soul sees him for the first time, it recognizes him as its own only 
brother and believes that all others are illegitimate. 

11. Now those who derive their nature from the lower places are not 
able to see the forms of the Savior that exist above them. But those above, 
he says, exist from the intermediate Decad and from the primal, superior 
Decad. From this superior Decad, they claim, “we exist.” They know Jesus 
the Savior not partially but completely. Yes, those from above are the only 
perfect ones. All others are incomplete.*° 

11. 1. To those of sound mind, I think that this material is sufficient to 
recognize the tangled and shifting heresy of the Doketai. These self-named 
Doketai contrived arguments about impenetrable and incomprehensible 
subject matter.*” They are a group who, in my view, not only seem [Tt 
doxetv] to speak drivel. Quite the contrary: I have exposed them as car- 
rying round a log [doxdv] in their eye derived from their great forest of 
subject matter! I expose them so that they might somehow see clearly—but 
if not, at least that they not blind other people! 2. Most of their teachings 
the Greek sophists pronounced long ago in their sophistical doctrines—as 
those who read the Doketai can ascertain. 

These, then, are the doctrines of the Doketai. What Monoimos too 
teaches, I will not keep secret. 


35. Marcovich adds davepotyevos, ws (“appears, because”). On Christ who appears 
differently to different people, see, e.g., Acts Pet. 7.20 (NTApoc 2:303-4); Ap. John 
(NHC IJ,1) 2.1-5. 

36. Jesus has the nature of the thirty aeons. Humans are reflections of the thirty 
aeons, so in Jesus they recognize themselves. This is salvation by mutual participation. 
Jesus assumes the aeons so that humans can realize their own divine (aeonic) identity. 
Those who are reflections of the higher aeons know Jesus more fully. 

37. The phrase aBdtou xat dxatadyntou plays upon Batos and (possibly) 6 
axataAymtos in the above report (Ref. 8.9.7; 8.8.8, respectively). 
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12. 1. Movotuos 6 “Apa (od) paxpav tig Tot peyardopwvov momtot 
dens yeyevy(T)at, (T)ovodtdv tia Tov &vOownov vouioas, dtotov 6 TmomTys TOV 
‘Oxeavor, obtw Tas Aéywv 


2. Oxeavos yévecic te Oedv yéveoic T” avopamTwr. 


tatita dois Adyois weTaoTHGAs Aéyer AvOpwmov eivar Td nev, <O¢> éotw 
apxy TH” CAwyv—tyév<v>ytov, &bbaptov, aldtov. 

xal viov avOpwrou Tot mpoelpyuevov yev<v>ytov xal TalyTov, aypdovws 
yevouevov, &Bovdntws, ampooplotws. 3. to1adtTy yap, pyatv, H ddvapic éxetvou 
Tod avOpwnov. ottws dvtos adtot TH duvdwer yeverOat Tov vidv Aoytopotd xat 
Bovarjcews tayiov. 4. xal toitd éott, dyot, TO cipnuévov ev Tals ypadaic: «qv 
xal éyéveto». Step eotiv: [6] jv &vOpwmos, xal éyéveto vidc adtob, we Tis elrot 
nv Top, xat éyéveto péds dypdves xal dBouvdntws xal ampooplotws, dua TH 
civat TO Tp. 

5. 'O d& &vOpwros obto¢ pla wovds eotw dovvbetos, cuvdeTy, ddiatpetos, 
diaipeTH, Tavta didn, Tavta vaxiuyn, Tdvta eipyvixyn, Tavta Mpd¢ EauTHY 
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THE GOD HUMAN AND HIS SON. 12. 1. Monoimos the Arab was not far 
removed from the view of the famous poet [Homer].** Monoimos sup- 
posed that the human being resembles how the poet describes Ocean: 


2. Ocean, origin of gods, origin of human beings.*? 


By substituting different words into this line, Monoimos says that the 
Human is the All, the origin of the universe, unborn, incorruptible, and 
eternal.*° 

Yet the Son of the aforementioned Human is born and able to suffer.*! 
This Son arose outside of time without will or predetermination. 3. Such, 
he says, is the power of that Human.” Since the Human was of this nature, 
the Son originated by his power more swiftly than reasoning or will. 4. 
This, he claims, is the meaning of the scriptural verse: “He was and came to 
be?“4 The Human “was,” and his Son “came to be”—as someone might say 
that there “was” fire, and light arose simultaneous with the fire without an 
interval of time, without a will, and without predetermination. 

5. This Human is the numerical and transcendent number one: uncom- 
pounded and compounded, indivisible and divisible, entirely friendly and 
entirely belligerent, entirely peaceful and entirely hostile to itself, similar 


38. Monoimos the Arab is an elusive, inadequately studied figure. Still relevant are 
George Salmon’s articles “Monoimus” (DCB 3:934-35) and “Ophites” (DCB 4:80-88). 
See also Marcovich, Studies, 134-40; Roelof van den Broek, “Monoimus, DGWE 800- 
802; Kalvesmaki, Theology, 85-94. The name “Monoimos” is otherwise unattested, 
but it resembles the (also rare) name Monimos, “related to the common Arabic name 
Mun‘im or its diminutive Munay‘im” (ibid., 86). It also has a resonance with yovac 
(“unit”/“monad”/“the number one”), so important in Monoimos’s system. 

39. A conflation of Homer, Il. 14.201, 246. Cf. Ref. 5.7.38 (Naassenes); 10.7.1 
(summary of philosophers); Orph. Hymn 83.2; Athenagoras, Leg. 18.3 (unconflated). 

40. On the God “Human,” see Schenke, Gott “Mensch,” 6-15. Further sources in 
M. David Litwa, “The God ‘Human and Human Gods: Models of Deification in Ire- 
naeus and the Apocryphon of John; ZAC 18 (2014): 70-94 (70 n. 1). 

41. Marcovich understands ma8ytdc here as “liable to qualitative change.” He 
believes, however, that “the allusion to the passibility of Jesus is unmistakable” (Stud- 
ies, 137-38). 

42. Cf. Ref. 10.17.1 (Monoimos summary). 

43. Cf. Ref. 7.21.1; 7.22.8 (“Basileides”). 

44. Cf. Gen 1:3; John 1:1-4, 6, 9-10; Ref. 7.22.3 (“Basileides”). 
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TOAE LOS" AVdLLoLOS, Ouola, olovel TIs Apuovia LovTIKn MavTa EyouTa ev EAUTH, 
bo’ dv tig elmy <> xal Tapareiny un vonoacs mavta dvaderxvovca, TavTA 
yevvoa: atty untyp, adty mathp, te Ovo dbdvata dvoueta. 


6. umodetyyatos de xaptv, Tot Tedelou dvOpwrov xatavdel, yal, <tHy> 
ueylotyy eixdva <we> «ita Ev», THY «lav xepaiav» ATIC Eotl [xepaia pic] 
dovvbetos, ATA, movers eidtxpivic, e& oddevds ddws THY oUvOeow ExouTa <xal 
av> ouvbety, moAuetdys, moAvoyidns, ToAULEpYS. 7. H duepys éxeivyn pia, 
dyolv, éotlv y ToAuTPdTWTOS Kal LUPLOUBMATOS Kal LUPLWYULOS La TOD ita 
xepala, HTIS eotiv cixwv Tod TeAetov avOpwrou éxelvov, To dopatov. 

13. 1. "Eotw ovv, dyotv, h wovds, 7 pia xepaia, xal dexdcr Sdvapis yap 
avty TO ita THs mids xepalas, xal duds xal TpIas xal TETPAS Kal TEVTAS 
wal é&ao xal Emtec (xal) dydods nal ev<verds uexpt Tév déxa’ odtoL ydp, 
dyotv, eiciv of moAvexideis dpiOuot <ol> év éxelvy xatomotvtes TH aTAH xa 
douvlétw Tot ita xepaia wid. 2. xal Toto éott TO eipyuevov «OTL Tay TO 
TAnpwa nvddxyTE xaTOIXFoal» Ertl Tov vidv Too dvOpwmov «cwuaTixds»’ ai 
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and dissimilar, as it were a musical harmony.* It holds everything in itself, 
whatever one might say or omit as unthought.** It exhibits all things and 
gives birth to all things. This is what is Mother, and this is what is Father— 
the two immortal names.*” 


THE IMAGE OF THE IOTA. 6. By way of example, he says, conceive of the 
greatest image of the Perfect Human as “one iota” [1], the “single stroke 
of a letter’’*® It is the uncompounded, simple, pure number one, having 
nothing at all added. In turn, it is also compound, multiform, multifarious, 
and multidimensional. 7. That indivisible one, he says, is the multifaceted, 
myriad-eyed, myriad-named single stroke of the iota, which is the image 
of that perfect Human Being, the invisible one.” 

13. 1. So, he says, there is the number one, or the single stroke, or decad 
(for the value of ten equals the iota of the single stroke). Then there are the 
numbers two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine as far as ten.°° These, 
he says, are the multifarious numbers that indwell that simple and uncom- 
pounded single stroke of the iota.>! 2. This is what the verse refers to: “that 
all the fullness was pleased to dwell bodily” in the Son of the Human.°? 


45. Kalvesmaki comments that povds is “metaphysically higher than the év [here in 
the feminine form pia]).’ Movds is ideal, év instantiated; év thus ontologically depends 
on wovds. “To the philosophically attuned, the term [la wovacs] was as contradictory as 
‘thought thinker’ or ‘becoming being; since it suggested the confluence of creator and 
creation, normally irreconcilable” (Theology, 87). Cf. Clem. Alex., Paed. 1.8.71.1: "Ev 
dé 6 bed¢ xal eméxewva Tod Evds xal UEP adTHY Wovada (“God is one but beyond one, and 
beyond the monad itself”). 

46. Cf. the use of this phrase in Ref. 5.19.1 (“Sethians”); 6.9.7 (“Simon”); 7.22.1 
(“Basileides”). 

47. Cf. Ref. 5.6.5 (a Naassene hymn). 

48. Cf. Matt 5:18; Ref. 6.24.1 (“Pythagoras”); Iren., Haer. 1.3.2 (= Epiph., Pan. 
31.14.8); Tri. Trac. (NHC I,5) 116.28. 

49. Cf. Adamas in Ref. 5.9.4 (Naassenes). 

50. Over the years, additions and emendations to this sentence have accumulated. 
I accept only Miller’s emendation of évds to évvedc. See further Kalvesmaki, Theology, 
88-89 nn. 9-11. The first nine numbers reside potentially in the monad. Kalvesmaki 
points out the parallel in Nikomachos, “who describes the cosmos as ‘rooted’ in the 
monad, but made and revealed in the Decad. So too in Monoimos’ view, the Son of the 
Human, as the idta év, a being that synthesizes ten and one, is the source, completion, 
and regulator of creation (8.13.4.21)” (ibid., 89). 

51. Cf. Ref. 10.17.2 (Monoimos summary). 

52. The quote is a conflation of Col 1:19 and 2:9. Cf. Ref. 5.12.5 (Peratai); 10.10.4 
(“Basileides” summary); Iren., Haer. 1.3.4; Clem. Alex., Exc. 31.1. 
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yap tooatita tév dpibudy ouvbéceis e& amdhc xal dovvbéetou tic mids xepatas 
Tov ita cwuatixal yeyovact, dyotv, UTocTaCEIS. 


3. Téyovev ody, dyaty, amd tod teAstou avOpwmov 6 vids tot dvopwmou, «dv 
Zyvwxev ovdeic»’ davtaletat yap <avtév>, dyotv, ws yév<v>nua OnAcias y 
xtlowg moa, Tov vidv dyvootion. ob viod dxtives duvdpal mavu, gumeAdlouvoa 
THOE TH KOTUW, TUVEXOUCI xal TUyXpaTovat THY LETABOAHY, THY yeveotv. 4. TO 
dé xaMos éxetvou tot viod tot dvOpwrou peypr viv méolv éotw dxatdAymtov 
avOpwrolc, Goot Tept TO yev<v>yua Tio Onrelas iol MeTAavyLEVOL. 

yéyovev ovv, dyoiv, amd tot avOpwmou exetvou ovdév tiv évOdde, 000” 
ZoTal MwWmoTEe’ Ta O& yeyovdta TavTa ovx amd ddov, AM’ amd wépous TIVd¢ 
yeyove Tot viot tot avOpwrov. gott yap, dyotv, 6 vids Tod avopwou idita ev, 
uia xepala, pucion dvwlev, TAnpys atomAnpotoa, Mavta éxouga ev EXUTYH, doa 
xal 6 dvOpwros evel, 6 Matnp Tot viod Tot avopwov. 


14. 1. Téyovev obv <é> xdapos, ws dyno Mwiioyc, év && jugpaic, 
Toutéotiv ev && duvdueot, tats év TH wid xepala tod ita: <h de> EBdduy, 
<y> xatamavots xat caBBatov, and THs “EBdouddos yéyove tH¢ éxet. ... yiis 
xal Sdatos xal dépos xal mupdcs, €& wv 6 xdouos and THe xepatas yeyove THe 
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This is because so many combinations of numbers from the simple and 
uncompounded number of the single stroke of the iota become, he says, 
bodily substances. 


THE IOTA = THE SON OF THE HUMAN. 3. Thus the Son of the Human, “whom 
no one knows,’ arose from the Perfect Human. All creation, he says, 
imagines that he is the offspring of woman, since it is ignorant about the 
Son. The rays of this Son, although they are extremely dim, approach this 
world, hold it together, and take control of its transformation (that is, gen- 
eration). 4. The beauty of that Son of the Human is up to the present time 
incomprehensible to all human beings who are in error about the offspring 
of the woman.°° 

He says that no earthly reality originated from that Human, nor will it 
ever originate from him.°° All generated beings arose not from the whole 
but from a part of the Son of the Human. The reason for this, he claims, is 
that the Son of the Human is one iota, a single stroke, flowing from above, 
full and making full, containing everything in itself, everything that the 
Human above—the Father of the Son of the Human—contains.*” 


COSMOGONY. 14. 1. Now the world originated, as Moses says, in six days, 
that is, in six powers contained in the single stroke of the iota.°® But the 
Hebdomad, serving as a cessation and a Sabbath, arose from the Hebdo- 
mad in the ideal world>? ... of earth, water, air, and fire, out of which the 


53. The iota, as the decad, contains the plurality of numbers that, in various com- 
binations, make up material shapes and thus the material world. 

54. Cf. Matt 11:27 (“no one knows the Son except the Father”). 

55. This is not necessarily a denial of the virgin birth but a denial that the true 
Jesus is the man of flesh. Rather, the true Jesus is the Son of the Human. 

56. The Son of the Human is the source, not the agent, of creation (Marcovich, 
Studies, 139). 

57. Cf. Ref. 10.17.1-2 (Monoimos summary). 

58. Cf. Gen 2:2-3 (six days); cf. Ref. 6.13.1; 6.14.1-2 (“Simon”). 

59. Cf. Ref. 6.32.8 (“Valentinus”). The Seven “there” is the Hebdomad, which 
Kalvesmaki believes to be the “iota itself, combined with the six powers of Creation. 
That is, the iota~Human sends forth a seventh power, which is represented by the 
Sabbath. These powers are the sources of the four material elements, from which the 
cosmos is made. Thus the seven powers are a connective tissue between Human and 
the material universe” (Kalvesmaki, Theology, 89). For the six latent powers, he cites 
Philo, Fug. 95-96 (ibid., 89 n. 13). A closer parallel is “Valentinus,’ who has “six powers 
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ut(&s). 2. of te yap xvBot xal Te dxtdedpa xal mupamldes xal Mavta TH TOUTOLS 
mapamAynoia cynua<ta>, && av cuvéotyxe Tip, an(p), Bowe, yh, amd tv 
apiudy yeyovact Tay xatetAn(u)uEev(wv) ev exelvy TH aTAH Tod ita xepaia, 
Aris €otlv vids avOowmou, TeAciou TEAELOS. 


3. “Otav otv, dyotv, PaRdov AéEyn Mwiotic otpehowévny morxtrhus 
el¢ ta may Ta xata Thy AtyuTtTov—atiwa, dyolv, éotl Tio xTicEws 
dA<d>nyopob<peva> ciuBora—, odx eis mAElova maby THv déxa cxnuatiler 
THY PaBdov, HtI¢ éotly, <j ToU> ita ula xepaia, <aMAH xai> TottAn. 
atty, dyotv, éotiv y dexatAnyos » xoouxy xticis’ Mavta yap TAncodpeva 
yevvitat xal xapmodopet, xabdmep ai dumeror. 4. «dvOpwros e& dvopwrov 
ékéo<a>utat», yoy, «xal droonata, many} tit reptCouevoc», tva yevyta. 

nav ein <c¢> vouor, dv €Oyxe Mwiatis mapa Scot AaBwv, xata THY xepaiav 
éxelvyy THY Liav 6 vowos Eoti i dexdAoyos aMnyopotion tk Oeia tév <éAwy> 
wuotnpia. 5. moa yap, byolv, ) yrvdois tHv CAwy dexdmAnyds éott xal 
dexdAoyos Hv oldev ovdels Tay Tepl TO yev<v>nua THs Oyrelas MeTAAYYLEVOD. 
nav elms Tevtatevyov CAov TOV vowLov, EoTIV ATMO THs TevtTddos THS ev TH mia 
xEpala KATELANLMEVY|S. 


6. To d& brov éotl, bya, Tois uN TeMNOWUEVOIG TaVTEAS THY didvorav 
LUOTYPLOV, XalvN Kal UN TaAaoUMEVy «OPT voulmos, aiwvios el¢ Tas 
yeveds Hudv», «xupiov tot Oeot maoxya», «<diatnpobuevov» Toi¢ duvapevots 
Prgmew «évapyoueuys THs Sexdtys», HtIs eotlv dpyy Sexddos, ad’ Hs, dyotv, 
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world originated from the single stroke. 2. This is because cubes, octa- 
gons, pyramids, and all similar shapes out of which fire, air, water, and 
earth were composed arose from the numbers contained in that simple 
stroke of the iota, which is the Son of the Human, the Perfect One from 
the Perfect One. 


ALLEGORY OF THE PLAGUES. 3. Moses, he says, speaks of a staff variously 
wielded for the calamities in Egypt. These, he claims, are symbols alle- 
gorically spoken about the creation. The staff fashions no more than ten 
calamities.°! The staff refers to the single stroke of the iota, which is simple 
and complex.®’ These ten plagues, he says, signify the creation of the 
world. 4. His rationale is that everything struck is born and bears fruit, just 
as vines do. “A human that bursts out of a human,” he says, “is pulled out 
and separated off by a strike” so as to come into existence. 

You might even say that the Law that Moses laid down after receiving 
it from God—the Law of that single stroke—signifies the Ten Command- 
ments, which allegorically refer to the divine mysteries of the universe. 5. 
For all the knowledge of the universe, he says, is signified by ten plagues 
and ten commandments, which no one of those in error about the offspring 
of the female knows. Even if you say that the Pentateuch is the entirety of 
the Law, this Pentateuch is from the number five, which is also contained 
in the single stroke. 


ALLEGORY OF THE PASSOVER. 6. The whole Law, he says, is a mystery for 
those whose thought is not entirely maimed. It is a new festival that has 
not grown old, “ordained by law, eternal for our generations.’® It is “the 
Passover of the Lord God” “observed” by those able to see “when the tenth 
of the month begins.’® This [festival] is the principle of the Decad, which 


organized into syzygies and governed by a Monad.” The parallels are a result of “shared 
vocabulary, not direct copying” (ibid., 90). 

60. Cf. Plato, Tim. 55a—56b; Ps.-Timaios, Nat. mund. an. 98d. 

61. Exod 7:8-11:10; cf. Ref. 5.16.8 (Peratai). 

62. Since the iota looks like a miniature staff. Cf. Ref. 10.17.3-4 (Monoimos sum- 
mary). Marcovich emends dtmA¥ (“double”) to andj (“simple”). 

63. Demokritos, DK 68 B32; cf. Clem. Alex., Paed. 2.94.4. 

64. Marcovich replaces P’s Adywv (“words”) with éAwv (here: “universe”). 

65. Exod 12:11, 14, 17 LXX. Contrast Heb 8:13. 

66. Cf. Exod 12:6, 18 LXX. Marcovich prefers to emend dexdtyg (“tenth”) to 
Tecoupeoxatdexatys (“fourteenth”) from the LXX to agree with the next sentence. But 
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tivo¢ olovel Couns ember cic «td macxa Tot xuplou», «tyy aiw(v)iov Eopthy>, 
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hog yap 6 xooulo)s (xa)l Mavta <Ta> TIS xTicEwS OT<oly>Ela TATA 
éotiy €opty xuptov. 8. xaipet yap 6 Oed¢ TH¢ xTicews TH UeTABoAH HtI¢ U7 
Tov déxa TANYGY THS xepatas Evepyettat To wis Aris €oTt Mwoews PaBdo¢ 
bmd tot bot dedopevy. H tos Alyumtious mAnoowy uetaBadrel Th cHLATA, 
xabanep THY xEipa Mwcéws <xal> Td Udwp eis aiua, xal Te Aownd. ToUTOIS 
mapaTAnciws axpidac—énep éotl ydptoc—<thv> Tév ototvelwy sig cdpxa 
uetaBoAny réyet «meica» yap «caps yéptos», yotv. 

9. Ovdev dé HrtTov xal Tov GAov vdyov of dvdpes obToL ToLotitdy Ta TpdTOV 
eXOEXOVTAL, TAXA Trou xaTAKxoAovOyoavTes, wo eyw doxd, EMyvwy <cooic> 
Toi Aéyovow ovdctay elvan xat Trowdv xal moody xal mpd¢ tT xal mot xal néte xa 
xetoat xat éxelv xat Trolety xal Taovelv. 

15. 1. Totryapotv Movotnog atti év TH Tpd¢ Oeddppactov emotoAy 
dtappnony A€yet 
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is indicated, he claims, by how we count. The monad up to the tetrad con- 
tained in the number fourteen is the sum of the single stroke, the perfect 
number [or decad].°’ For one plus two plus three plus four make ten, 
which is the single stroke.® 

7. The seven days after the fourteenth “until the twenty-first of the 
month,’® he says, signify the creation of the world that exists within the 
single stroke. No yeast is allowed on any of those days. For what need does 
the single stroke have, he asks, of a substance—as it were yeast brought in 
from outside—for “the Passover of the Lord”?7° This is “the eternal festi- 
val,” which is bestowed “on your generations.” 

The whole world and all the elements of creation are a Passover festival 
of the Lord.”! 8. The God of creation rejoices in the transformation that is 
enacted by the ten plagues of the single stroke. This stroke signifies the staff 
of Moses, which is bestowed by God. With it, Moses struck the Egyptians 
and transformed bodies, just as the hand of Moses was changed, the water 
turned to blood, and so forth.” Similarly to these transformations, Monoi- 
mos speaks of the locusts (i.e., grass) as the transformation of elements into 
flesh. As proof, he cites the verse, “all flesh is grass.”7? 

9. No less do these men interpret the whole Law. Possibly, in my view, 
they follow the Greek sages, who say that there is substance, quality, quan- 
tity, relation, location, time, situation, possession, activity, and passivity.”4 


SALVATION: KNOW THYSELF. 15. 1. Accordingly, Monoimos himself expressly 
says in his Letter to Theophrastos: 


R. McL. Wilson observes: “Monoimus argues that ‘beginning the fourteenth day’ in 
Exodus 12:18 really means ‘tenth; for since 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 = 10, the final unity is ‘fourth 
and tenth; which in Greek suggests ‘fourteenth” (Foerster, Gnosis, 1:249, note t). 

67. Marcovich adds tetpadoc tis év TH (“the tetrad contained in the number four- 
teen”) to make the math work. Four, which is “in” the number fourteen, is equal to the 
decad because 1+ 2+ 3+4= 10. See further Kalvesmaki, Theology, 90-91. 

68. The translation of this difficult passage must remain tentative. The iota (or 
single stroke) = ten in the Greek numbering system. Cf. Ref. 1.2.8-9; 4.51.6; 6.23.5 
(“Pythagoras”). 

69. Exod 12:18. 

70. See Exod 12:15, 18-20 (prohibition of yeast during the festival). 

71. Marcovich replaces P’s aitia (“causes”) with otoryeta (“elements”). 

72. Exod 3:20; 4:6; 7:17. 

73. Cf. Lev 11:22 (voptdc); Isa 40:6 (quoted in 1 Pet 1:24); Ref. 6.10.2 (“Simon’). 

74, Namely, the ten categories, previously attributed to Aristotle (Ref. 1.20.1) and 
Pythagoras (6.24.2). Marcovich supplies codois (“sages”). 
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If you wish to know the All,”* abandon your search for God, cre- 
ation, and like entities—and search for him from yourself. Learn 
who it is who absolutely makes everything in you his own, saying: 
2. “My god, my mind, my thought, my soul, my body.’”* Moreover, 
learn from where grief comes, from where rejoicing, from where 
love, and from where hatred. Learn the cause of your being awake 
against your will, of feeling sleepy against your will, of being angry 
against your will, and feeling affection against your will. If you 
investigate these matters precisely, you will find him in yourself, 
one and many, in accordance with that [single] stroke, since from 
yourself you will have found the way out.’” 


3. Such are the doctrines of these people. I find it unnecessary to juxta- 
pose alongside them the Greek teachings that I mentioned before, since it 
is clear from what they say that their heresy is composed from the sciences 
of geometry and arithmetic. The disciples of Pythagoras set forth these sci- 
ences with more sophistication, as can be learned by my readers from the 
sections in which I presented the entire wisdom of the Greeks. But since 
Monoimos’s teachings have been sufficiently refuted, let us also observe 
what the rest fabricate (desiring, as they do, to exalt their own worthless 
reputations). 


TATIAN 


16. 1. Tatian, himself a disciple of Justin the martyr, did not share the 
views of his teacher.’® Instead, he argued novel teachings, announcing that 


75. Marcovich supplies this opening phrase (ei 6éAe¢ emryvaivat TO Mav) from Ref. 
10.17.5 (Monoimos summary). 

76. Marcovich would exclude 6 8¢6¢ you, which does not appear in the summary 
in Ref. 10.17.5. Logic may also be on his side: would God, who appropriates everything 
the seeker is, refer to the seeker as “my God”? But Kalvesmaki believes that the process 
of knowing God follows a five-stage sequence from God to mind to thought to soul to 
body, and escape from the world occurs “along the same sequence, in reverse” (Theol- 
ogy, 93). 

77. On this letter, see further Marcovich, Studies, 140-43. 

78. Our author’s report on Tatian is adapted from Iren., Haer. 1.28. Although 
Irenaeus connects Tatian to the Enkratites, our author assumes no relation. Eusebios 
(Hist. eccl. 1.16) does not refer to Tatian as a heretic. Clement of Alexandria accuses 
Tatian of desiring to abolish the Law because it is the work of a different god (Strom. 
3.12.82.2). Our author is especially interested in connecting fragments of Tatian’s 
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there are invisible aeons, telling myths like the Valentinians. Like Markion, 
he says that marriage is corruption.”? He also claims that Adam is not saved 
because he was the author of transgression.°° 

These are the teachings of Tatian. 


HERMOGENES 


17. 1. A certain Hermogenes, who supposed that he thought up some- 
thing novel, said that God made all things from coeval and ungenerated 
matter.®! He considers it to be impossible that God would make gener- 
ated beings from what is nonexistent.®* God is always lord and maker, 
while matter is always slave and made—though not all of it.°? 2. God 
continuously ordered matter that was writhing wildly and confusedly. To 
use an analogy: God acted like someone who, when he sees a boiling pot 
heated from beneath, siphons off a portion of the boiling water and tames 
it, letting the rest bubble in confusion. The “tamed portion,” he says, is 
this world, whereas the portion that remained wild is called “unordered 
matter.’*+ Now he says that this matter is the substance of all things as if he 


teaching to his other opponents, namely, Valentinus and Markion. Cf. Epiph., Pan. 
46.1.1-2.7; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 7.1; Filastrius, Haer. 48. See further Lampe, Paul 
to Valentinus, 285-91, 426-30; William L. Petersen, “Tatian the Assyrian,’ in Marjanen 
and Luomanen, Companion, 125-58. 

79. In Ref. 10.18, our author adds that Tatian slanders the birth of children, since 
they (fated to die) are the source of corruption. 

80. Petersen asserts that for Tatian, Adam would not be saved because he rejected 
the knowledge of God, and knowledge is the key to immortality (“Tatian the Assyrian,” 
151, citing Tatian, Or. 13.1). 

81. Tertullian wrote a work against Hermogenes around 206-207 CE. Clement of 
Alexandria also mentions Hermogenes (Ecl. 56.2). Both may have drawn upon a lost 
work of Theophilos mentioned by Eusebios (Hist. eccl. 4.24.1). See further Greschat, 
Apelles und Hermogenes, 137-286. 

82. Cf. Ref. 10.28 (Hermogenes summary); Tert., Herm. 1, 3; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 
1.19 (PG 83:369b-c). See further Greschat, Apelles und Hermogenes, 158-64. 

83. Hermogenes’s theory of matter follows Stoic lines. God is inherently active, 
while matter is naturally passive. As such, matter never poses any threat to God. Nor 
does matter’s eternal existence deplete God’s power. Matter is not a principle, even if 
it is self-moved (cf. Diog. L., Vit. phil. 7.134, and the texts cited in Long and Sedley, 
Hellenistic Philosophers, 2:265-69). Greschat prefers a Middle Platonic background for 
these teachings (Apelles und Hermogenes, 173-80, 191-95). 

84. Cf. Tert., Herm. 38, 41, 43. See further Greschat, Apelles und Hermogenes, 
186-91. 
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Tepitervoneva Ott ddetretyg éotl toh mavta Tov vomov Tothoat». ev dé ToIS 
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were presenting a new doctrine to his disciples.° He did not realize that 
this myth is Sokratic, elaborated better by Plato than Hermogenes.*° 


CHRIST. 3. Hermogenes confesses that Christ is the Son of the God who 
created all things, and that he was born from a virgin and from Spirit 
according to the message of the Gospels.®” After his suffering, he was 
bodily raised and appeared to his own disciples. When he ascended to 
heaven, he left his body in the sun and advanced to the Father. 4. Her- 
mogenes uses scriptural testimony, supposing to make his case from the 
passage in which David the psalmist says, 


In the sun he laid his tabernacle. 
Then he, like a bridegroom advancing from his bridal chamber, 
Will rejoice like a giant to run his course.°8 


These are Hermogenes'’s arguments. 
QUARTODECIMANS 


18. 1. Certain others, contentious by nature but simpletons in knowl- 
edge and rather belligerent in character, concoct the view that Easter must 
be observed on the fourteenth of the first month—on whatever day it 
falls—according to the ordinance of the Law.®? They focus on the state- 
ment in the Law that whoever does not keep the festival as it is appointed 
will be utterly cursed.?? They fail to note the fact that this point was legis- 
lated for Jews, who would later kill the true Passover. This Passover came 
to the Gentiles and is understood by faith, not observed literally. 2. Those 
who cling to this one commandment do not regard what was said by the 
apostle: “I testify to every man circumcised that he is a debtor to perform 


85. P reads xevov (“empty”). Miller emended it to xatvdv (“new”). 

86. Cf. Tert., Herm. 1. 

87. Luke 1:34-36. See further Orbe, Cristologia Gnostica, 1:414-16. 

88. Ps 18:5b-6 LXX. Cf. Clem. Alex., Ecl. 56.1-2; 57.3; Tert., Marc. 4.11.7; Justin, 1 
Apol. 54.9; Dial. 69.3. See further Greschat, Apelles und Hermogenes, 257-73. 

89. Exod 12:18; Lev 23:5; Num 9:4—5. Our author may have been the first to make 
the Quartodecimans “heretics.” Cf. the reports in Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.18.2; 5.23.1; 
5.24.6; Epiph., Pan. 50.1.1-3.5; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 8.1; Filastrius, Haer. 58; Theo- 
doret, Haer. fab. 3.4 (PG 83:405a-b). 

90. Deut 27:26; Num 9:13; cf. Epiph., Pan. 50.1.4. 
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19. 1. “Etepot dé, xal adtol aipetixwtepor tyy duo, Dpvyes td yévos, 
mporybevtes td yuvatwy ynatyvrat, TIpioxtd<A>ng twos xal Makiwiiyes 
xaAovupevor. &¢ tpodytidas vouilouow, év Tavtalg TO TapdxAntov mvetiua 
xexwpnxevat Aéyovtes, xai tiva mpd adté&v Movtavov duolws dokdLoucw we 
TpOhnTHy. 

av BiBAous ameipous 2xovtes TAavévTal, ute TH UM’ adTAV AeAaAnuéva 
Aéyw xpivovtes, unte Tots xpivat duvapevois mpocevovTes, AW’ axpitws TH mpds 
avtovs miotet Mpoohepovtat, TAEidy Tt OV adTay hdaoxovtes [ws] werabyxevan 
7} x vowou xal mpodytév xal tay evayyeMwy. 2. UrEp dE AMoaTOAOUS xal TeV 
xapiona Tadita Ta yivaia dokdlouvar, we toAudy A€yew tides adtay TAcidv tT 
Xplot@ ev TOUTOIS yeyovevat. 
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the whole Law.”?! In other matters, however, these people agree entirely 
with the apostolic traditions given to the church. 


PHRYGIANS 


19. 1. Other people, more heretical by nature and ethnically Phrygian, 
were taken in by hussies and deceived.*? These hussies, called “Priscilla” 
and “Maximilla,” they regard as prophetesses and profess that they were 
inhabited by the Paraklete Spirit.°* They also equally glorify the earlier 
figure Montanus as a prophet. 

Stocked with their boundless books, they are deceived—neither ratio- 
nally judging what the prophets said nor listening to those able to make 
judgments.*4 Rather, they are uncritically won over by their faith in their 
prophets, claiming that through them they have learned more than is con- 
tained in the Law, Prophets, and Gospels. 2. They glorify these hussies over 
the apostles and every spiritual gift to such a degree that some of them dare 
to say that what dwells in them is greater than Christ himself.*° 


91. Gal 5:3; cf. Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 8.1; Epiph., Pan. 50.2.1-3. 

92. The “Phrygians” are today more commonly known as “Montanists” (after the 
prophet Montanus). Cf. the reports of Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.3, 16-19; Epiph., Pan. 
48.11.1-14.2; Filastrius, Haer. 49; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 7.2; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 
3.2 (PG 83:401, 404). See further Hamel, Kirche bei Hippolyt, 120-27; Antti Marjanen, 
“Montanism: Egalitarian Ecstatic ‘New Prophecy,” in Marjanen and Luomanen, Com- 
panion, 185-212 (191, 194); Christoph Markschies, “Montanismus,’ RAC 24:1198-220. 

93. That the Paraklete inhabited the women is a distinctive claim of our author. 
On women in Montanism, see Ross Shepard Kraemer, Her Share of Blessings: Women’s 
Religions among Pagans, Jews, and Christians in the Greco-Roman World (New York: 
Oxford, 1992), 158-71, 177-80; Christine Trevett, Montanism: Gender, Authority and 
the New Prophecy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 163-70, 196-97. 

94. Our author regularly accuses his opponents of having many writings, e.g., the 
Naassenes (Ref. 5.10.1), Justin (5.23.2), and esp. Ref. 8.19.4 below. His language is ste- 
reotypical and indicates that his opponents ramble. See further Nicola Denzey, “What 
Did the Montantists Read?,” HTR 94 (2001): 427-48; Robert L. Williams, “Hippoly- 
tar’ Reactions to Montanism: Tensions in the Churches of Rome in the Early Third 
Century,” StPatr 39 (2006): 131-37 (134-37); David Pastorelli, “La Paraclet dans la 
notice antimontaniste du Pseudo-Hippolyte, Refutatio omnium haeresium V1I1,19, VC 
(2008): 261-84. 

95. The idea of surpassing Christ connects these “Phrygians” to Karpokrates 
(Ref. 7.32.3). Christ promised his disciples the Paraklete, who would reveal more 
truth than Jesus himself (John 15:26). Cf. Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 7; Epiph., Pan. 
48.8.1; Jerome, Ep. 41.4. That women in particular might be endowed with the Spirit 
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ovtor Tov Lev Hedy TatEpa Thy CAwy xal navTwY xTloTHy duoiws TH exxAnoia 
duoroyotiat xal goa Td evayyéAtov mept to} Xpiotod uaptupel, xawvilouor dé 
wnoteias xat Eoptas xat Enpodayias xal padavodayias, ddoxovtes tnd Tév 
yuvatwy dedtdaybau. 


3.Twes d& adtév tH tv Noytiavéiv aipecer ouvtibéuevor, Tov Tatépa 
avtov eivat Tov vidv A€youat, xal TodTov bmd yéveow xal m&Bo¢ xal Odvatov 
éAnrvbévar. mepl tovtwy avoic AeM@ToMEpéotepov exOyoouat moAdoIs yap 
ahopun xaxdv y(e)yevytat n ToUTwY aipeotc. 

4. txava ev otv xal te mepl ToUTwY cipnucva xplvouer, OV dAtywy Td 
TOMA hAvapa adtav BiBAia te xal (2)mrvelpnuata nhow emdeiZavtes dobevy 
dvta xal undevds A(sy)ou kta, ois ob xp Mpocexew Tods bytatvovta vodv 
KEKTNUEVOUS. 


20. 1. “Etepot 6&, Eautods amoxadotvtes Eyxpatitas, ta wév Tepl tot 
Geot xal tot Xpiotot duoiws [xat] tH exxAncia duoroyotat, mepi OE moAttEiav 
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They do confess with the church that God is the Father of the universe 
and Creator of all. They also confess what the gospel testifies about Christ. 
Nevertheless, they invent new fasts, feasts, and diets in which they eat only 
dry food and radishes—claiming to have been so taught by their hussies.° 


NOETIAN BRANCH. 3. Some of them, however, made a compact with the 
Noetian heresy and say that the Father himself is the Son, and that the 
Father is subject to birth, suffering, and death.*”? My report about the 
Noetians I will later present in more detail (since their heresy has, for the 
masses of believers, become the starting point of evils).* 

4. I judge what has been said about the Phrygians to be sufficient. I 
have concisely exhibited to all that the profuse blabbering of their books 
and arguments are weak and worthy of no account. Those of sound mind 
need pay no attention to them.” 


ENKRATITES 


20. 1. Still others, calling themselves “Enkratites,” confess the same 
things about God and Christ as the church.!°? Nevertheless, in their 


of Truth is irksome to our author; but even more irksome to him is their consequent 
claim to authority. 

96. For new fasts, see Ref. 10.25 (summary of the Phrygians); Hipp., Comm. Dan. 
4.20. For dry food (Enpodaytas), see Tert., Jejun. 1.2, 4; 2.4; 5.4; 9.6; 12.1; 17.7; Apol- 
lonios in Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.18.2. Christine Trevett (“Hippolytus and the Cabbage 
Question,’ in Discipline and Diversity: Papers Read at the 2005 Summer Meeting and 
the 2006 Winter Meeting of the Ecclesiastical History Society, ed. Kate Cooper and 
Jeremy Gregory [Rochester: Boydell Press, 2007], 36-45 [39-40, 44]) points out that 
padavodayia “(cabbage/radish/‘greens’-eating) ... has no parallel” “Rhaphanos more 
usually indicates a radish,” which was probably the food of the lower classes. Thus our 
author's use of the term is a jibe against the “un-honoured and the poor” Montanists 
in Rome and elsewhere. 

97. Marjanen (“Montanism,” 194 n. 32) asserts that about 200 CE there were 
probably “two different Montanist groups in Rome, one led by Aeschines representing 
modalistic Christology and the other led by Proclus espousing mainstream Christol- 
ogy” (Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 7-8). See further Lampe, Paul to Valentinus, 381 n. 2; 
William Tabbernee, Fake Prophecy and Polluted Sacraments: Ecclesiastical and Imperial 
Reactions to Montanism, VCSup 84 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 119-22. 

98. Cf. the summary of the Noetians in Ref. 10.26; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 7. 

99. By referring to those of sound mind, our author hostilely implies that the 
Phrygians, ecstatically inspired by the Paraklete, are out of their minds. 

100. The Enkratites derive their name from éyxpatéw (“to practice self-control”). 
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Tepuoiwpevas avactpehovtat, Eavtods did Powudtwy do&dlew vouifovtec, 
aTexouevot Eurprywv, Vdpotrototytes xal yaueiv xwAvovtes, xal TH Aoi Blew 
xataénows mpocéyovtes, waMov Kuvixol 7} Xptotiavol of Tororo. xptvdpevot. 

ov Tpocéxouat de ToIs Oia TOU amrooTéAoU TlavaAou eis adtobs mpoetpyuevots: 
Og Mpopytevwr Ta WEMovta Td TIVwy UaThy xawviCerOat, OUTS Eby) 


2. To dé mvetua pytiic A€yet ev votEpors xalpois dtrootHGOVTAl TIVES 
THS vylatvovens dldacxaAlas, Mpoceyovtes Tvevact TAdVoIS xal 
dtdacxariats datwoviwy, ev Vroxpicet PevdorAdywy, xexavoTnplacuEvwy 
thy ldiav ouvetdyow, xwAvdvtwv yauetv, améyerbat Bopwudtwy, 
Q 6 Geog exticev cig ueTdAyw UeTa evyaplotias Tolg motois xal 
émeyvuxdot THY adnbeiav. ott mav xtioua Oeot xaddv, xal ovdev 
andBAytov weta evyaplotias AapBavouevor: ayidletar yep did Adyou 
Geod nal evtevdews. 


© \ \ s 4 € \ ~n r I, \ ov Nn 4 
ixavy wev ovv atty 7 dwvy TOD uaxaptov IlavAou mpd¢ EAeyyvou THY oUTWS 
Biovvtwy xal cenvuvopevwn <ac> dixatwy, eis TO det¥ar Ott xal tobto alpece. 


3. Ei d& xal étepat twes aipéoets wvoudlovto, <olov> Kaivéiv, Odrtév 
7 Noayitév xal etépwv torovtwy, odx (av)ayxatov Hynuat Ta vm’ avdtéy 
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bloated arrogance, they turn the Christian lifestyle upside down. Think- 
ing to glorify themselves through foods, they keep away from the meat 
of ensouled animals and drink only water.'°! They forbid marriage and 
dedicate the rest of their lives to harsh austerity—proving to be more like 
Cynics than Christians. 

They do not listen to what was said to them beforehand through the 
apostle Paul. He prophesied their future teachings, which some vainly 
“innovate”: 


2. The Spirit expressly says that in later times some will rebel 
from sound teaching, devoting themselves to deceitful spirits and 
to teachings of demons through the hypocrisy of liars. They are 
seared in their own conscience, forbidding marriage and abstain- 
ing from foods that God created to be shared with thanksgiving by 
the faithful and those who know the truth. Every creature of God 
is good, and nothing is to be rejected if received with thanksgiving, 
since it is sanctified through the word of God and prayer.!© 


The voice of the blessed Paul is sufficient to refute the people who live like 
this and pompously strut like righteous people. His testimony shows that 
this too is a heresy. 


CONCLUSION 
3. Even if other heresies were named—such as those of the Cainites, the 


Ophites, the Noachites, and others of the same ilk—I regard it as unneces- 
sary to present either their teachings or their practices.!% I refrain so as 


"Eyxpateta is, according to Paul, a fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5:23). Irenaeus (Haer. 1.28.1) 
was apparently the first to construct the Enkratites as a distinct “heresy.” Cf. Epiph., 
Pan. 47.1.1-3.5; Clem. Alex., Strom. 1.71.5; Filastrius, Haer. 72; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 
1.20 (PG 83:369, 372). See further Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women 
and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1988), 83-102; Andrew R. Guffey, “Motivations for Enkratite Practices in Early Chris- 
tian Literature,’ JTS 65 (2014): 515-49. 

101. Cf. Clem. Alex., Paed. 2.32.1; 2.33.1; Strom. 1.15.71.5. See further Guffey, 
“Motivations,” 524-25. 

102. 1 Tim 4:1-5; cf. Ref. 7.30.3 (Markion). 

103. On the “Cainites,” see Iren., Haer. 1.31.1-2; Epiph., Pan. 38.1.1-3.5; Ps.-Tert., 
Adv. omn. haer. 2; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.15 (PG 83:368b-c); Filastrius, Haer. 2. On 
the Ophites, see Iren., Haer. 1.30.1-15; Epiph., Pan. 37.1.1-9.4; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. 
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Aeyoueva } ywoueva exbéobar, (v)a uy xav [ev] <did> tobtd tivos abtovs 
[A] Adyou a&tous nyavta. 4. dW émel nat Ta mMepl ToUTWY adtdpxy doxeéi 
cival, mapéhwuev ent thy nao. THv xaxdv aitiav <yevouevny> atpeoi<v> 
Nontiavéy, <étws> thy te pilav adtis dvarrrbgavtes xat Tov évdov dvta idv 
ei<c> davepov éréySavtes, Tavowmpev THs To1avTHS MAdVYS TOvS amayouévous 
bd Tvevpatos Biatou dlxnv veir(dp)p(ov). 
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to prevent them from thinking themselves worthy of account by virtue of 
my report. 4. Since I deem the description of these heresies adequate, let 
us proceed to the cause of everyone's misfortunes—the Noetian heresy. By 
digging out its root and exposing to open view the poison within it, I aim 
to prevent those misled by such deceit from being carried off as if by a 
violent storm blast. 


haer. 2; Filastrius, Haer. 1; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.14. On the Noachites, see Iren., Haer. 
1.30.9-10; Epiph., Pan. 26.1.4, 7-9; Nat. Rulers (NHC I],4) 92.9; Apoc. Adam (NHC 
V,5) 72-76. 


<TOY KATA ITAXON AIPEXEOQN EAETXOY> © 


1. <T>dde éveotw év TH evvaty Tob xata Tact aipécewy éAEyxou' 

2. Tis } Nontot BrAdodyuos adpootyy, xal ott ddyuactv “Hpaxreltov tod 
cxoTElvod Mpocecyxev, ov Toig Xpiotod. 

3. Kal mis KaMiotos, pikas thy KXeouévous, pabytot Noytod, xal 
Ocoddtou aipecty, Etépav xatvotépav aipeowy cuverthia<at>o, xal Tis 6 TOUTOU 
Bios. 

4. Tig H <xauvy> emdnuta tod Zévou datuovos HAyacalt, xal ott oxemn tév 
idiwy ohadudtwy Td doxeiv mpooexely vOuw, TH de dvTI yywotixois ddyuaow H 
Kal AoTpoAcytxois xal uoyelals TPdTxEITAL. 

5. Tiva ta Tovdatots 0, xat méoat toutwy dtadopat. 


6. 1. TloMot totvuy tot xata macév aipécewy yevouevou yuiv aydvoc, 
undév ye avekédeyxtov xatadimotot, mepireinetat viv 6 peylotos ayn, 
exdinynonoba xal der<é>yar tas ed’ yuiv eravactdous aipéceis, OV wv tives 
duabeic xai toAUnpol diacxedav<v>vel émevelpnoay Thy exxAnatav, weytotov 
TAPAYOY KATA MAVTA TOV KdgLOY ev ToL <T>0ls MoTOIs EuBaMovTEs. doxei 
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[TABLE OF CONTENTS] 


1. The following is contained in the ninth book of the Refutation of All 
Heresies. 

2. The blasphemous idiocy of Noetos. He clung to the doctrines of 
Herakleitos the Obscure, not those of Christ. 

3. How Kallistos—having confounded the heresy of Kleomenes (a dis- 
ciple of Noetos) with that of Theodotos—established another more new- 
fangled heresy.! His life story. 

4. The new arrival of the alien demon Elchasai, whose seeming adher- 
ence to the Law is a cover for his own errors, since in fact he is embroiled in 
gnostic teachings, astrological speculations, and magical practices. 

5. The customs of the Jews, and their many disagreements. 


INTRODUCTION 


6. 1. Now then, even though my contest against all heresies is long 
(since I leave nothing unexposed), there still remains the greatest contest: 
to recount and to refute the heresies that have arisen in my own time. By 
means of these heresies, some uneducated and impudent people tried 
to scatter the church, inflicting a great disturbance upon all the faithful 


1. Cf. Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.3.4; 5.16.14-15. 

2. Wordsworth emends P’s xévy (“empty”) to xatvy (“new”) (St. Hippolytus, 62-63). 
Gerard Luttikhuizen takes “the alien demon Elchasai” (possibly to be translated: of 
Elchasai) to refer specifically to Alkibiades of Apamea (The Revelation of Elchasai: 
Investigations into the Evidence for a Mesopotamian Jewish Apocalypse of the Second 
Century and Its Reception by Judeo-Christian Propagandists, TSAJ 8 [Tiibingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1985], 54). Cf. Acts Pet. 6.17 (NTApoc 2:301), where Simon is called “that 
inconstant demon. See further Luigi Cirillo, Elchasai e gli Elchasaiti: Un contributo alla 
storia delle comunita giudeo-cristiane (Cosenza: Marra, 1984), 13. 
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yoty énl tHy dpynyov thy xaxdv yevouevyy yvauyy dopunoavtas deAeyFau 
tives ai Tautys apyat, Onws eU(yv)worot ai expuddes adtig Amact yevouevat 
xatadpovy dat. 


7.1. Teyévytati tig ovowatt Nontdc, Ta) yevel (2 )pupvatiog: ovTOS elonyjoaro 
alpeow éx Tay ‘HoaseAcirou Soyu(d)ran. ov didxovos xat wabytng yiverau 
"Emtyovds Tig Tobvoma, O¢ TH ‘Pauy emdnujoas ¢ emmeoTrelpe THY AOEov yauny. @ 
uabytevoas KAeonevs, xat Blw xal Tpomw aMoTptOS THs ExxAnoiac, expatuve 
td Odypa, xat’ éxeivo xatpod Zeupivov diémew vouilovtos thy éxxAnciay, 
avdpds idiwtou xal aloypoxepdods. 

2. <dc> TH xepdet mpocdhepopevw metOduevos cuveywpet Tol Mpoctotior 
TH KAeouever uabyteverOat, xal adtoo Umooupduevos TH xpdvw em Ta 
avtda weun<oa>to, cuuBovAou xal cuvaywvictotd Tay xaxdv dvtog avTd 
Kadictou—od tov Btov xal thy édeupebeioay aipeow pet’ od moAv 
exOjoouat.—3. ToUTWY KATA DiadoyN dlewElve TO OLdacxadreiov xpatuVouevov 
xal érradfov dia td cuvalpecbar adtoic tov Zedupivoy xal tov KaMtotov, 
xalTO hUdy undeToTe CvyKwpnadvtwy, AMa TAELoTauIs avtixabeoTwWTWY TIPS 
abdtous xal diekeyEdvtwy xat dxovtas Blacapéevoy thy ddnbetav duoroyetv: of 
Mpos prev pav aidovpevor xat Und TH aAnBelas cuvaryduevot WuoAdyour, LET’ 
ov TOAD de emt Tov adTOV BdpBopov avexuAlovTo. 
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throughout the entire world. Thus it is right to expose its principles, start- 
ing from the theory that became the harbinger of evils. As a result, its off- 
shoots will be well recognized by all—and despised.? 


NOETOS 


7. 1. There was a man by the name of Noetos, a Smyrnean by race.* 
He introduced a heresy from the doctrines of Herakleitos. His assistant 
and student was a man named Epigonos. He was the one who sojourned 
to Rome and sowed this godless opinion. Epigonos’s student Kleomenes— 
who was foreign to the church in both life and character—corroborated 
this doctrine during the time that Zephyrinos imagined that he was in 
charge of the church. Zephyrinos was a commoner and greedy for gain. 

2. When presented with a bribe, he was won over and allowed those 
attached to Kleomenes to receive instruction. He too was eventually 
seduced and rushed headlong toward the same opinions. Kallistos (whose 
life and invented heresy I will soon present®) was a fellow counselor 
and contestant with him in his vices. 3. Thus their school has remained 
through a line of succession, increasingly validated and spreading, due to 
the cooperation of Zephyrinos and Kallistos. But I never gave in to them. 
Rather, I opposed and refuted them many times, forcing them against 
their will to confess the truth. They, for a moment, were ashamed. Reined 
in by the truth, they confessed it, but soon they began wallowing in the 
same mire.’ 


3. On the plan of book 9, see Koschorke, Ketzerbekampfung, 61-64. 

4. On Noetos and his heirs, see Ref. 9.10.9-12; 10.27.1-2; [Hipp.], Noet. 1-8; 
Epiph., Pan. 57.1.1-10.9; Filastrius, Haer. 53; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 3.3 (PG 83:404-5). 
See further Heine, “Christology of Callistus” JTS 49 (1998): 56-91 (78-84). According 
to Epiphanios, Noetos was an Ephesian (Pan. 57.1.1). 

5. On the views of Kleomenes, see Heine, “Christology of Callistus,’ 84-89. Zeph- 
yrinos was bishop from 198 to 217 CE. 

6. See Ref. 9.11.1-12.26. 

7. Cf. 2 Pet 2:22 (tg Aovoapévy eis xvAtoudv BopBdpov); Semonides, frag. 7.2-6 
(West, Iambi et Elegi, 2:101-2); Herakleitos, DK 22 B13 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §36); 
Epiktetos, Diatr. 4.11; 29; 31. 
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8. 1. AW émel tio yeveadoylas adtav tHy diadoyny émedeiZauev, doxet 
hoirov xal tév doyudtwy thy xaxodidacxariav éexbécbat, mpdtepov ta 
‘Hpaxreitw tH oxotew défavta tapabeévouc, emer<ta> xal te ToUTWY 
ts r lA ” tA iv4 ‘s ¢ Nn t lod 
Hpaxreiteia pépn dvta davepwoav<tac. & tuxdvtes of viv mpootdta Tic 

€ > By » Nn Nn ce n e > 
aipécews odx ioaow dvta to cxotetvot, vouilovtes elvat Xpiotod: oi¢ ei 
évetuxov, xdv ottw ducwmnbevtes Tavoovtat THs dbéou duodyulas. 

2. AW ei xal Mpdtepov Exxeita Ud’ Hudy ev Tols Dirocodho<u>péEvois 7 
ddfa “Hpaxrcitov, ard ye doxet mpocav<ti>napabetvar xat viv, dmws did 
tod éyylovos éAgyxou daveptic didaxyGaw ot tovtov, vorilovtes Xpiotod etvar 
uabytac, ovx dvtas, AMa Tot oxotetvod. 


9. 1. HpdxAertos wév ovv brow eivat td Mev Oratpetov ddtalpetov, yevyntov 
ayéevntov, Ovytov dbdvetov, Adyov aidva, matépa vidv, Gedv dixatov: 
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8. 1. Since I showed the succession of their genealogy, it is therefore 
fitting to present the perverse teaching of their doctrines.® First, I set out 
the views of Herakleitos the Obscure, then I will set out the aspects of their 
teaching that exhibit Heraklitean elements.’ The current leaders of the Noe- 
tian heresy, encountering these teachings, do not know that they belonged 
to the Obscure philosopher. They suppose that the teachings belong to 
Christ. If they read them here, they will, though utterly disgraced, cease 
from their godless slander.!° 

2. Now, even though I formerly set out the theory of Herakleitos in the 
philosophical sections, it is still right to compare them here as well, so that 
through a more proximate exposé, Noetos’s votaries—who falsely suppose 
themselves to be Christ’s students but are in fact students of the Obscure 
philosopher—might be more clearly instructed.'! 


THE IDENTITY OF FATHER AND SON. 9. 1. Herakleitos affirms that the All 
is Divisible/Indivisible, Born/Unborn, Mortal/Immortal, Word/Eternity, 
Father/Son,'* God/Righteous One.!? He says: 


8. For the concept of succession (dtadoxyv), see Mansfeld, Heresiography, 20-43. 

9. For wépy, see Ref. 9.10.8 (tO xearAaiov). 

10. In the following “review” of Herakleitos, our author provides nineteen frag- 
ments from Herakleitos’s work, most of them unattested elsewhere. His report, how- 
ever, leaves many bewildered. Philip Wheelwright speaks for many when he remarks 
that our author “shows a strangely defective sense of logical connections. Choosing 
some of the most paradoxical of Heraclitus’ utterances ... he throws them together in 
a hit-or-miss fashion, occasionally making farfetched comparisons with elements of 
Christian doctrine” (Heraclitus [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959], 133). 
More sympathetic is Osborne, Rethinking, 132-82. Serge N. Mouraviev argues that the 
report is not an exposition of Herakleitos but a series of Noetian propositions proved 
by a Heraklitean pastiche (“Hippolyte, Héraclite et Noét (Commentaire d’Hippolyte, 
Refut. omn. haer. IX 8-10),” ANRW 36.6:4375-402 [4400]). 

11. For the teachings of Herakleitos, see Ref. 1.4. Our author tendentiously con- 
trasts his “clear” (avepdic) instruction to the obscurity of Herakleitos (tot cxotewwob). 

12. The Father-Son pair (cf. Ref. 9.10.10-11 below) is the key to understanding how 
our author interprets Herakleitos. Our author’s overwhelming concern is to prove that 
the identity of Father and Son in Noetian thought is based on Herakleitos’s teaching 
(see Ref. 9.12.16-17 below). Listing Father and Son as equivalents illustrates the break- 
down of distinctions that were so important to our author (Osborne, Rethinking, 145- 
46; Mansfeld, Heresiography, 232). The previously mentioned “Word” (Adyos) is taken 
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Listening not to me but to the Word [Adyou], it is wise to agree 
[ouoAoyetv] that all is one.4 


2. The fact that all people do not know this or agree with it, he casti- 
gates somewhere: 


They do not understand how something agrees with itself by dif- 
fering: a counterbalancing congruity, as of a bow ora lyre.!° 


3. But that the Word is always [det] everything and exists through 
everything, he formulates as follows: 


to be another name for the Son, while “Eternity” (aiwyv) stands in for the un-incarnated 
Father. According to Ramnoux, aiwy is here taken to mean det dv, “the Ever Existent” 
Aeon identification with Logos is made immediately below (9.9.3), where the Logos 
is said to exist forever (26vto¢ del) (Etudes présocratiques, 70). Our author attempts 
to heighten the confusion of opposites by soon identifying Aeon (aiwy) with the Son 
(9.9.4). 

13. Wendland saw an opposition between §edv and dixaiov based on Markion- 
ite theology (see the note ad loc. in his edition of the Refutatio, 241). His position 
was adopted by Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 65; Ramnoux, Etudes présocratiques, 76 n. 5; 
and Mansfeld, Heresiography, 233. Marcovich takes dixatov Gedv as predicated of to mév 
(“The All is ... a just God”). Varying this interpretation, Mouraviev takes @edv alone as 
predicated of to mé&v and translates 1 mé&v adverbially (“God is entirely ...”) Then he 
takes dixatov as introducing the quote from Herakleitos (“it is just to recognize ... ”) 
(“Hippolyte, Héraclite et Noét,” 4392-93). 

14. Herakleitos, DK 22 B50 (Marcovich, Heraclitus, §26; Charles H. Kahn, The 
Art and Thought of Heraclitus: An Edition of the Fragments with Translation and Com- 
mentary [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979], §36). Further commen- 
tary in Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 65-71; T. M. Robinson, Heraclitus Fragments: A Text 
and Translation with a Commentary, Phoenix Supplementary Volumes 22 (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1991), 114-15. Bernays emends déyynatos in P to Adyou 
(“Word”). “All is one” sounds more like pantheism, but our author uses this statement 
to anticipate Noetian monotheism below. In Mouraviev’s view, the “one” designates 
God for our author, and the “All” designates the “divine qualities of Father and Son” 
(“Hippolyte, Héraclite et Noét,” 4392). 

15. Herakleitos, DK 22 B51 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §27; Kahn, Art, §78). Fur- 
ther commentary in Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 203-21; Osborne, Rethinking, 151-53. 
On dpyoviy, Kirk observes that, as a connecting structure, it probably refers “to the 
string of the bow and the strings of the lyre” (Cosmic Fragments, 208). Thus Heraklei- 
tos is speaking of the “return’ to its position of the bow-string or lyre-string after use” 
(Robinson, Heraclitus, 116). 
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Of the Word, who is eternal [det],!° humans prove uncomprehend- 
ing, both before they hear it and once they have heard it. Although 
everything arises according to this Word, people are like those 
inexperienced, even when they experience both words and deeds 
of the kind I relate, when I distinguish each thing according to its 
natural constitution and declare how it is.!7 


4. That the All is a Child and, throughout eternity, the eternal king of 
the universe, Herakleitos formulates as follows: 


Eternity is a Child at play, moving pieces in a game. Kingship 
belongs to the Child!!® 


That the Father of all generated beings is born and unborn, creation and 
Artificer, we hear in Herakleitos’s saying: 


War is the Father of all, and king of all; it makes some gods, and 
others human beings; some slaves, and others free.!° 


16. The adverb det could equally well go with the next clause—“humans always 
prove uncomprehending”—but it is evident from his introductory comment that our 
author takes det with Adyos. 

17. Herakleitos, DK 22 B1 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §1; Kahn, Art, $1). The first 
sentence of this fragment is also quoted by Clem. Alex., Strom. 5.14.111.7. Further 
commentary in Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 33-47; Robinson, Heraclitus, 74-76; Osborne, 
Rethinking, 154-56. 

18. Herakleitos, DK 22 B52 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, $93; Kahn, Art, §94). The 
meaning of aiwy is disputed. For Herakleitos, it seems to have meant a (human) life- 
time (Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, preface, xiii; Marcovich, Heraclitus, 493-94; Kahn, Art, 
228; Robinson, Heraclitus, 116). Later it could mean “eternity” and by our author's 
time, it became a technical term for a god called Aion. Our author identifies Aion with 
the divine Child, God the Son. See further Osborne, Rethinking, 156-57. 

19. Herakleitos, DK 22 B53 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §29; Kahn, Art, $83). Fur- 
ther commentary in Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 245-49; Robinson, Heraclitus, 117-18; 
Osborne, Rethinking, 157-58. According to Kirk, our author supposed that “War is 
described as a supreme god, and yet he creates the gods as well as men; therefore qua 
god he is both creator and created” (Cosmic Fragments, 245). Osborne rejects this rea- 
soning. For her, war as a creation is equated with God, who is uncreated (Rethinking, 
158). Mouraviev sees a kind of logical loop (boucle): Word = Eternity (DK 22 B1); Eter- 
nity = Child (B52); Child = King (B52); King = Father (B53). Thus Word = Eternity = 
Child (or Son) = King = Father (“Hippolyte, Héraclite et Noét,’ 4396). 
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5. That there is ... 7° “a congruity, as of a bow ora lyre’?! 
That [this congruity] is unapparent, invisible, and unknown to human 
beings, he affirms in these words: 


An unapparent congruity is better than an apparent one.” 


He praises and marvels at the unrecognized and invisible aspect of his 
power, rather than what is recognized. That it is visible to human beings 
and not undiscoverable, he describes in this saying: 


The objects of sight, hearing, and apprehension—these I prefer. 


He means that he prefers visible things over invisible things.’ But that they 
are the same thing is also easy to understand from his characteristic language: 


6. People are deceived with regard to the knowledge of apparent 
phenomena very much like Homer, wisest of all Greeks. For chil- 
dren killing lice deceived him by saying: “what we see and take, 
these we leave behind; and what we neither see nor take, these we 


carry.’4 


20. Wendland and Marcovich were tempted to fill the lacuna here, the latter more 
fulsomely. Cf. Osborne, Rethinking, 161. 

21. Herakleitos, DK 22 B51 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, $27; Kahn, Art, $78). This is 
an odd restatement of a fragment quoted more fully several lines earlier. 

22. Herakleitos, DK 22 B54 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §9; Kahn, Art, §80). Further 
commentary in Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 222-26; Robinson, Heraclitus, 118-19. 

23. Herakleitos, DK 22 B55 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, $5; Kahn, Art, §14); fur- 
ther commentary in Robinson, Heraclitus, 119. According to our author, Heraklei- 
tos values perceptible things over invisible things. But this seems to contradict DK 22 
B54, quoted immediately above, namely, “an unapparent congruity is better than an 
apparent [one].” The point seems to be that Herakleitos prefers both unapparent over 
apparent and apparent over unapparent because both are in some sense one. Our author 
attempts to clarify this point immediately below in Ref. 9.10.1-2. The basic principle is 
“all things are one,’ and thus opposites are identical. 

24. Herakleitos, DK 22 B56 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §21; Kahn, Art, §22). Fur- 
ther commentary in Robinson, Heraclitus, 119-20; Osborne, Rethinking, 162-63. 
Homer, who was reportedly blind, did not know that the children’s riddle referred to 
lice. 
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10. 1. In this way, then, Herakleitos places apparent phenomena in 
the same rank as the unapparent and values them equally, since, as we all 
agree, the apparent and unapparent are in some way one. This is because 
“an unapparent congruence is better than an apparent one.” And again: 
“The objects of sight, hearing, and apprehension” (that is, objects of the 
sensory organs), “these I prefer”—here not preferring the unapparent!*° 


THE IDENTITY OF OPPOSITES. 2. Therefore Herakleitos says that neither dark- 
ness nor light, neither evil nor good are different, but one and the same. 
Accordingly, he censures Hesiod for not knowing day and night, since day 
and night, Herakleitos says, are one. He speaks as follows: 

Hesiod is the teacher of most. They think that he knows the most, 

but he is the one who did not recognize day and night—for they 

are one.”° 

3. Moreover, good and evil are one. Herakleitos affirms that, 

Doctors, when they slice and burn 
(that is, when they cruelly torture the sick in every way),?” 

raise an outcry when they do not receive their due fee 


(that is, from their patients), 


even though they produce the same effects: benefits and banes.”® 


25. Herakleitos, DK 22 B54, 55 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §9 and $5; Kahn, Art, 
§80 and $14). Cf. Ref. 9.9.5. The point of the identity of apparent and unapparent phe- 
nomena is the identity of the invisible Father with the visible Son. 

26. Herakleitos, DK 22 B57 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §43; Kahn, Art, §19). Fur- 
ther commentary in Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 155-61; Osborne, Rethinking, 164-67. 
Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 123-125, 744-757. 

27. For barbaric medical practices, see Diog. L., Vit. phil. 3.85; Plato, Gorg. 456b; 
479a; 480c; 521e-522a; Resp. 406d; 426b; Prot. 354a; Tim. 64d; 65b; Pol. 293b. 

28. Herakleitos, DK 22 B58 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §46; Kahn, Art §73). Fur- 
ther commentary in Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 88-96; Robinson, Heraclitus, 121-22; 
Osborne, Rethinking, 167-69. 
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4. Moreover, he says that the straight and the crooked are the same: 

The path of carding combs is both straight and crooked.”? 
That is to say, the circular movement of the instrument called the “snail 
screw” in the launderer’s shop is straight and crooked (for it goes up and 
around at the same time). Thus straight and crooked, he says, are “one and 
the same.”*° 

Moreover, up and down are one and the same: 


The way up and down is one and the same.*! 


5. In addition, the foul and the pure are one and the same, as well as the 
drinkable and the undrinkable. 


The sea is water most pure and most foul. To fish it is drinkable 
and life-giving; but to humans it is undrinkable and deadly.” 


6. By common consent, he says that the immortal is mortal and the 
mortal immortal. He uses this sort of language: 


Immortal mortals, mortal immortals: the one living their death, 
the other dying their life.*° 


29. Herakleitos, DK 22 B59 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, $32; Kahn, Art, $74). 
Tvapav (“carding combs”) is Marcovich’s emendation of P’s ypadéwyv (“pens[?]”), 
which Kirk defends (Cosmic Fragments, 97-104; see further Robinson, Heraclitus, 
122-23; Osborne, Rethinking, 167-69). For carding combs, see Herodotos, Hist. 1.92.4. 

30. I'vadelw (“launderer’s shop”) is a commonly accepted emendation for P’s 
youdetw. See the previous note. 

31. Herakleitos, DK 22 B60 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §33; Kahn, Art, $103). Cf. 
Tert., Marc. 2.28.1. Further commentary in Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 105-12; Robin- 
son, Heraclitus, 123. 

32. Herakleitos, DK 22 B61 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §35; Kahn, Art, §70). Fur- 
ther commentary in Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 74-75; Robinson, Heraclitus, 123. 

33. Herakleitos, DK 22 B62 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §47; Kahn, Art, $92). Fur- 
ther commentary in Jean Pépin, Idées grecque sur !homme et sur dieu (Paris: Belles 
Lettres, 1971), 34-51; Robinson, Heraclitus, 124-25; Osborne, Rethinking, 169. 
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RESURRECTION AND JUDGMENT. He says, furthermore, that there is a resur- 
rection of the flesh—the visible flesh in which we are born. He knows also 
that God is the cause of this resurrection. He speaks as follows: 


For the One existing above, they rise up and become wakeful 
guardians of the living and the dead.*# 


7. He also says that the judgment of the world and of everything within 
it occurs through fire. To quote him: “The thunderbolt steers” (that is, 
directs) “all these things.” Here he calls the eternal fire “thunderbolt” 

He also says that fire is endowed with intellect and is the cause of the 
management of the universe. He calls fire “deficiency and satiety.°° Now 
deficiency, in his view, signifies the ordering of the world, while the confla- 
gration signifies satiety. For “when fire comes upon all things, it will judge 
and overtake.”*” 


34. [have attempted to translate this fragment in line with our author's interpreta- 
tion of it, not the “original meaning” of Herakleitos, DK 22 B63 (= Marcovich, Hera- 
clitus, §73; Kahn, Art, $110). Cf. Hesiod, Op. 121-123, 252-255 (people of the golden 
race made daimones and guardians—but only guardians of the living), partially quoted 
in Clem. Alex., Protr. 41.1; 103.2. See further Plato, Crat. 389a; Resp. 469a. Further 
commentary in Robinson, Heraclitus, 125-26; Osborne, Rethinking, 173-79; Mans- 
feld, Heresiography, 239. Osborne takes the subject of émaviotacbat to be Christ and 
translates: “When god was here in this world men rose up against him and set them- 
selves as guards against him who was the awakening of the living and the dead” (177). 
Jaap Mansfeld notes that Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 5.1.9.4; 103.6-105.1) already 
ascribed the resurrection to Herakleitos and the Stoics (Heresiography, 307-12). Man- 
sfeld would emend dégovtt in P (understood as 0’ é6vtt) to etdovtas and translates the 
fragment: “thereupon those asleep rise again and, fully awake, become watchers over 
the living and the dead” (“Heraclitus Fr. B 63 D.-K..’ in Studies in Later Greek Philoso- 
phy and Gnosticism [London: Variorum, 1989], 197-205 [200, 205]). 

35. Herakleitos, DK 22 B64 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §79; Kahn, Art, $119); cf. 
Matt 18:8; 25:41; Jude 7. Further commentary in Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 349-61; 
Robinson, Heraclitus, 126-27. 

36. Herakleitos, DK 22 B65 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §55; Kahn, Art, $120). Fur- 
ther commentary in Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 349-61; Robinson, Heraclitus, 126-27. 

37. Herakleitos, DK 22 B66 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, $82; Kahn, Art, $121). 
Karl Reinhardt argued that this quote is not a citation of Herakleitos but a paraphrase 
(“Heraklits Lehre vom Feuer; Hermes 77 [1942]: 1-27 [22-25]). He was followed by 
Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 359-61. See further Robinson, Heraclitus, 127; Osborne, 
Rethinking, 170-73. 
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SUMMARY. 8. To sum up, Herakleitos’s particular meaning is presented 
in the slogan: “everything together.’** This slogan also explains Noetos’s 
heresy. I have briefly shown how this Noetos is a disciple not of Christ but 
of Herakleitos. 

Herakleitos speaks of the made world as the Artificer and maker of itself: 


God is 

day night, 
winter summer, 
war peace, 
satiety hunger. 


He means that God consists of all the opposites. 


He is altered like fire,*? which, whenever it is mixed with types of 
incense, is named according to the aroma of each.*” 


COMPARISON WITH NOETOS’S SUCCESSORS 


9. It is clear to all that the no-brained successors of Noetos and the 
leaders of his heresy—even if you deny that they are students of Herak- 
leitos—still plainly agree to the same things by choosing the doctrines of 
Noetos!*! Just hear what they say: 


38. Marcovich takes xepdAaoy to refer to a “chapter” of “some Alexandrian anthol- 
ogy with Stoic explanations” (“Hippolytus and Heraclitus,’ StPatr 7 [1966]: 255-64 
[255]; similarly Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 184-85). Osborne takes it as a reference to 
our author’s own “chapter” discussing Herakleitos (Rethinking, 179-80). Mouraviev 
understands it to mean “on this question” (“Hippolyte, Héraclite et Noét,” 4398 n. 30). 
Mansfeld takes it as referring to Herakleitos’s own “main point” (Heresiography, 240). 
It is also possible that the “in this main point” (év tovTw TH xehadatw) may refer to the 
quotation of DK 22 B67 below (“God is day night ...”). Thus Jonathan Barnes translates 
év ToUTW TH xEhadalw as: “In the following passage” (Early Greek Philosophy, 2nd ed. 
[London: Penguin, 2001], 52). The slogan mavta duod better fits Anaxagoras (cf. Ref. 
1.8.1). Our author evidently takes mavta ouot to refer to the identity of opposites. 

39. Ilup (“fire”) is an addition of Diels. Other editors suggest éA.atov (“oil”) or uvpov 
(“perfume”). 

40. Herakleitos, DK 22 B67 (= Marcovich, Heraclitus, §77; Kahn, Art, §123). Fur- 
ther commentary in Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 184-201; Robinson, Heraclitus, 127-29; 
Osborne, Rethinking, 159-60. Cf. Ref. 5.19.4; 5.21.2-3 (“Sethians”). 

41. Avoytous (here: “no-brained”) is Bernays’s emendation of P’s vontous. (If the 
reading in P is genuine, it is apparently meant ironically.) Cf. [Hipp.], Noet. 3.3: ei 
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éva xal tov avrov Bedv eivar mavtwy Syutoupydy xal natépa, 
evdoxjoavta wev Tedyvevat Tois apy HOev dixalowc, dvta adpatov. 
10. 6te ev yap oby dpaitat, éotiv ddpatoc, <éte dé dpatal, dpatdc: 
xal> aywontos OTe UN xwpetobar Beret, ywpytds OE Ste ywpeitat 
oUTWS KATA TOV AUTOV Adyov axPATYTOS Kal KPATNTOS, ayEevNTOS <xal 
yevntoc>, abavatos xal bvytéc. 


nas ody “HpaxAcitou of torodtor deryOyjoovta uabytal; uy THOE TH AeZer 
<i>dia pbdcas eidocddycey 6 axotetvec; 

“Ort dé xal tov adrov vidv elvar Aéyer xal matépa, ovdels dyvoei: 11. A€yer 
yap oUTws" 


OTe wev odV UN <ye>yewnto 6 TaTHP, Sixaiws TaTHP TpoanydpEvTo' 
te de yvddunoe yéeveow UTouEtvat, yev<v>(y)Oels, 6 vidg Eyeveto 
autos Eavtov, ovy ETEpoU. 


ottws yoty doxel povapylav cuvotitv, Ev xal TO adTO hacxwy Umdpxew 
matépa xat vidv, oby Etepov e& Etépov, AM’ adtov && Eautod: dvduaTt wéev 
matépa xal vidv xaAovpEvov xaTa Ypdvew TpoTHY, Eva OE <dvTa. xal> ToTov 
civat tov davévta, xal yéveow ex mapbevov Umopetvavta, xal év avOpwmo(tc) 
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There is one and the same God, the Artificer and Father of all. 
He was pleased to appear to the righteous from the beginning, 
although he is invisible. 10. For when he is not seen, he is invis- 
ible, but when he is seen, he is visible.4? He is uncontained when 
he does not want to be contained, but contained when contained. 
In this way, according to the same principle, he is indomitable and 
dominated, unborn and born,** immortal and mortal.* 


How will such people not be exposed as the students of Herakleitos? 
Does not the Obscure philosopher anticipate them with his own peculiar 
language?*° 

Everybody knows that Noetos says that the Son himself is also the 
Father. 11. For he speaks as follows: 


When the Father had not been born, he was rightly called “Father” 
But when the Father deigned to endure birth, he was born and 
became his own Son—not the son of another. 


In this way, then, he seems to establish a rule of one, claiming that 
Father and Son exist as one and the same. The Son is born not as one being 
from another but as himself from himself. He is nominally called “Father” 
and “Son” in the alternation of times, but he is one. This is the one who 
appeared, and underwent birth from a virgin, and lived as a human with 
human beings.*” He confessed that he was Son to those who saw him on 


Noytos uy vot; 8.3: Noytos uy vodiv. Later in the sentence, our author continues to 
parody Herakleitos’s use of dwoAoyeiv (“agree”). 

42. On the following report, see Mouraviev, “Hippolyte, Héraclite et Noét,’ 4383-87. 

43. Duncker and Schneidewin add 6te dé pata, épatdc (here: “when he is seen, he 
is visible”) to agree with the summary in Ref. 10.27.2. 

44. Duncker and Schneidewin add xat yevytog (“and born’) to agree with the sum- 
mary in Ref. 10.27.2. Cf. Ignatios, Eph. 7.2; Teach. Silv. (NHC VIL4) 101.35; 102.1. 

45. Cf. the teaching of Kallistos below (Ref. 9.12.16-19); [Hipp.], Noet. 1, 3, 7; 
Epiph., Pan. 57.1.2, 8; 57.3.2, 9; 57.4.8; See further Osborne, Rethinking, 134-39; Rein- 
hard M. Htibner, Der Paradox Eine: Antignostischer Monarchianismus im zweiten Jahr- 
hundert, VCSup 50 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 41-90. 

46. Wendland conjectures idia dé p8acas (accepted here, apart from dé) to replace 
P’s diabacas. 

47. Cf. Bar 3:38 LXX: 6 206 qudy... eml yg Oy xal ev tots avOpwmots cuvavertpady, 
quoted in [Hipp.], Noet. 2.2-5. See further Hermann J. Vogt, “Noet von Smyrna und 
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dvpwnov dvactpahévta’ vidv ev éavtov tots dpcw dnodoyodvta dia tHy 
yevouevyp yéveow, Tatépa O€ iver xat Tots ywpotiow (u)y amoxpt Wavea. 

12. tottov ndber EUAw mpoomay(é)vta xal éavtd Td Trve}ua Tapaddvta: 
anobavovta xal uy aobavovta xal Eavtov TH TPIT NUepa avacThCavTa’ TOV év 
uyuet@ Tapévta xal Adyyy tpwlevta xal HAois xataTtayevta. ToTOV TOV TéV 
CAwy bedv xal natépa eivat A€yet KAcouevys xal 6 tovtou vopéc, “HpaxAcitetov 
oxdTos émmettayovtes TOMoIc. 


11. 1. Tavtyy thy aipeow expatuve KaMtotos, avnp ev xaxia mavotipyos xat 
TrolxtAog Tpd¢ TAaUYY, Onpwrevos TOV THs EmiaxoTIIS Opdvov. <d¢> Tov Zedupivoy, 
dvdpa idiwtyy xat dypdupatov xal dmetpov tay éxxAnoiactixdy Spwy—bv 
melOwv <déuaot> xal amartyoeow aretpnuevats yyev eic 6 <é>PovAeto, dvta 
dwpodnrtny xal pirdpyupov—éreiev del otdceis EeuBaA<A>eW ava péoov 
THY ADEAPHY, avTOS TA duhdtepa Léon Uotepov «xepxwmwy Adyolg» Tmpd¢ 
éavtod didlav xataoxevdlwy: xal tois rev ddAnferav [Aéywv uote] ppovotion 
moté xat’ <idiav A€ywv> Te Suoia dpovely nrdta <adtoucs>, mdAw 0 ad Toic 
Ta VaBeMtov duotwe. 
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account of his birth in time, but he did not conceal the fact that he was 
Father from those who could receive him. 

12. This is the one who in his Passion was fixed to a tree and committed 
his spirit to himself. He died and did not die, and raised himself on the third 
day. He was buried in a tomb, wounded by a spear, and fixed with nails. This 
one is the God and Father of the universe, as Kleomenes and his chorus 
chant. In doing so, they foist upon the masses the darkness of Herakleitos.*® 


KALLISTOS 


11. 1. Kallistos validated this heresy.*? He was a man crafty in vice and 
versatile in deceit, hunting the episcopal throne for his own ends. It was he 
who, by convincing Zephyrinos (a man uncultivated, unlettered, and inex- 
perienced in ecclesiastical rulings) with bribes and unending solicitations, 
steered the greedy bribe-taker where he wanted.°° He continually persuaded 
him to incite factions between the brothers. Later on, he fostered favor for 
himself among both parties “by the speeches of cheats.’>! By sometimes 
claiming in private to hold the same views as those who thought the truth, 
he deceived them, all the while doing likewise with those who agreed with 
Sabellios’s teachings.*? 


Heraklit: Bemerkungen zur Darstellung ihrer Lehren durch Hippolyt,;’ ZAC 6 (2002): 
59-80 (68-77). 

48. The one who died and did not die recalls Herakleitos’s fusion of mortal and 
immortal (Ref. 9.9.1). See the comments of Heine, “Christology of Callistus, 89. 

49. For our author’s battle with Kallistos, see Déllinger, Hippolytus and Callis- 
tus, 108-82; Hamel, Kirche bei Hippolyt, 59-76, 113-27; Karlmann Beyschlag, “Kallist 
und Hippolyt,” TZ 20 [1964]: 103-24 (106-15); J. M. Hanssens, “Hippolyte de Rome 
fut-il novatianiste? Essai d’une biographie,’ Archivum Historiae Pontificiae 3 (1965): 
7-29; Marcel Richard, “Hippolyte de Rome (saint), Dictionnaire de Spiritualité (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1968), 7.1:534-36, 568-71; Brent, Hippolytus, 417-53; Eshleman, Social 
World, 102-12, 157-59. 

50. Ironically, the apostles Peter and John are also called dypdéuyator ... xal idiatar 
(“unlettered commoners”) in Acts 4:13. Duncker and Schneidewin replace P’s déyuact 
(“doctrines”) with déuaor (here: “bribes”). 

51. Literally, “by the words of the Kerkopes” (monkey-like rascals and thieves 
known from Greek mythology). The colloquial phrase had already found its way into 
Prov 26:22: Adyot xepxomwv radaxol (“deceptive words are appeasing”). 

52. Miller replaces P’s xa8’ Adlav (“according to his pleasure/whim’) with xat’ 
idiav (here: “in private”). 
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dv xal adtov ékéotyce, duvduevov xatopbotv: 2. év yap TH bd’ Huddy 
mapatveicbat od éoxAnpuveto, juixa dé ody TH KaMiotw éudvaler, br’ adtot 
dveceleto Mpds TO Odyua TO KAEouevouc peretv, Hdoxovtos TH Suoia ppovelv. 
6 O& Tote LEV THY Tavoupyiay adtot ovx évdet, adic dé Zyva, ws Sinynoouar 
UET” OV TOAL. 

3. Abtov dé tov Zeupivoy mapdywy emebe Inwocia Aye: «éyw oida eva 
Gedv Xpiotov Incody, xal mAnv adtot Etepov ovdéva yevytov xal mabytdv», 
moté O& A€yetv' «oby 6 TaTHp amébavev, ANd 6 vide», odtws AmavoTov THY 
otdow év TH Ang dteTHpY TED. 

od TH vonuata yvovtes yucic od cuveywpotuer, eAgyxovtes xal 
avtixabiotdpevor umep To dAnBeias. d¢ cic dmrdvolav ywpdv dia TO MavTAS 
adtod tH Umoxploe: cuvtpéyetv, Huds dé o, amexdret huts dibgouc, sendy 
mapa Blav tov évdouvyotvta avté idv. 

4. Tottou tov Biov doxet uty, dyanntol, éxbéobat, émel xatd tov adtov 
xpovov july éyeydvet, tw¢ did tod havijvat tod towovtov thy avactpopyy 
evemtiyvwotos xai <havepa> tots votv Eyovow evOdc yevytat h dia TovTOU 
émixexeipnuevy alpecic. obtos éuaptipycev él Dovoxiavot émdpou dvtoc 
‘Pauns, 6 dE tTpdtros Tio adtoD Uaptupias ToLdadE Hp. 


12. 1. Oixétys ettyyave Kapmodédpou tivdc, avdpds moto dvtog éx 
THC Katoupos oixtas. toUtTw 6 Kapmodédpos, a&te On we MoT, xprua ovx 
dAtyov xaterlotevcev, éemeyyetAduevos xépdo¢ mpocoice éx mpayuatelas 
tpatrelitixyic: S86 AaBov tpdmelav emexeipyoev ev TH Acyouevy Ioxtvy 
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It was he too who drove Sabellios away, though he could have corrected 
him. 2. For when I admonished Sabellios, he was not hardened. But when 
Sabellios spent time alone with Kallistos, he was spurred by him to incline 
to the dogma of Kleomenes (since Kallistos claimed to share those views). 
At that time, Sabellios did not realize Kallistos’s dissemblance. Later, how- 
ever, he realized it, as I will soon relate.* 

3. Kallistos led Zephyrinos himself astray. He persuaded him to declare 
publicly: “I know one God Christ Jesus, and beside him no other who is 
born and subject to suffering.” At other times, he persuaded him to say: 
“The Father did not die, but the Son.” In this way he kept the discord among 
the people unchecked. 

Knowing his thoughts, I did not give ground to him but exposed and 
opposed him on behalf of the truth. But he—going mad because every- 
body flocked to his theater performance (except my party)—denounced us 
as “ditheists,’ thus violently vomiting out the poison lurking within him.** 

4. Therefore, beloved, I think it right to present his life, since he was 
our contemporary, so that through exposing the behavior of such a person, 
his contrived heresy might at once become well recognized and clear to 
people of intelligence.°> He became a confessor when Fuscianus was pre- 
fect of Rome.** The mode of his confession was as follows. 


THE LIFE OF KALLISTOS. 12. 1. Kallistos was a slave of a certain Karpopho- 
ros, a man of the faith who was from Caesar’s household.°’ Karpophoros, 
considering Kallistos to be a man of faith, entrusted him with no small 
sum and ordered him to bring back the interest from a banking enterprise. 
Kallistos took the money and set up a banking table in what is called the 
Piscina Publica. In the course of time, not a few deposits were entrusted to 


53. See Ref. 9.12.15-16. Sabellios is commonly known as a “modalist;’ or one who 
views Father and Son as two modes of the same godhead. 

54. On the charge of ditheism, see Ref. 9.12.16 below; Tert., Prax. 13.1; 19.8. 

55. Wendland replaces P’s texeia with pavepd (here: “clear”). 

56. Fuscianus was prefect from 188 to 193 CE. 

57. On Karpophoros, see Lampe, Paul to Valentinus, 335, with sources. By high- 
lighting Kallistos’s former slavery, our author could use common stereotypes of slaves 
(e.g., craftiness, deceit, wiliness) to good effect. See further Henneke Giilzow, Chris- 
tentum und Sklaverei in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten (Bonn: Rudolf Habelt, 1969), 
146-61; and, in general, Kyle Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, AD 275-425 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011). 
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TOUTALKH. @ ovx dAtyat mapabiixat tH ypdvy éemotevOyoav bmd ynpav xal 
RdEADHY MpocxjuaTtt TOD Kaprropdpov. 

6 O& eadbavioas Ta mdvta ymdpet. ov Tatta modZavtos ode Edimev Oc 
amayyeiAyn 16 Kapmodbdpw, 6 de by dnait<yo>eww Adyoug map’ adtot. 2. 
tatta cuvdwv 6 Kaitos xal Tov Tapa tod deondtou xivduvov tboopwpevoc, 
amédpa thy duyyy xata OdAacoav Tolovpmevos: d¢ evpwy TAoiov év TH IIdptw 
ETOLMLOV TIPOS Avaywyny, OTOL eTUyYaVvE TAEOV avEeB(n) TAEVTdLEVOS. 

AM ovde ottws Aabetv dedvvyntat’ od yap zAimev O¢ amayyeiAyn tH 
Kapnodépw Td yeyevypevor. 3. 6 0& Emtota(s) xaTad Tov Aleve emretpato emi Td 
TAotov 6pudy xata <ta> weu(y)vupeva: toto yap nv éords ev péow TH Awevt. 
TOU dé MOPAUEwS Bpadvvovtos, idwy moppwlev 6 KaMtotos Tov deondtyy, dv ev 
TH Tholw xal yvods Eautov cuvelFhbat, Abeldnoe tod Gy xat Eoxata tatra 
hoytadwevos Eppipev Eautov eic tH AdAacoay. 4. of dE vatitat xatamndnoavtes 
els Ta oxddy dxovta avtov avetdovto, tH Oy amd THS yHo weydAa Powvtwy, 
xal otws TH deondty Tapadobels EmravyyOy eis THY “Pwunv. dv 6 deomdTNg Eic 
Totpivov xatEleTo. 

5. Xpdvou dé dteAOdvtos, wo cuuPatver yiverOat, mpoceAOdvtes adEAdol 
mapexdrouv tov Kaptodépov, brrws ekayayn tho xoAdcews tov dpanetyy, 
hdoxovtes avtov duodoyelv exe Tapa Tio xphua amoxeiuevov. 6. 6 OE 
Kapnodédpos, ws evAabys, tot nev idtou édeyev adeideiv, tiv 0& napabyxdiv 
dpovtiferv—roMol yap avtd dmexAalovto A€yovtes St TH adtod mpocyHuati 
érlotevoay TH KadMtotw & memiotevneicav—xat metabels ExéAeuoev efayayeiv 
QUutov. 

7. 6 0& undev Exwr amodiddvat, xal TaAW amoddpdoxelv wy Juvapevos Od 
TO dpoupeiobat, texynv Oavatou émevonoe xal cabPatw, cxnPauevos amtever 
wes éml xpewotas, dpuycev Ertl THY UVaywyny THv Tovdalwy cuvynynevyy xal 
otas xateotaclalev avtév. ot dé xatactaciacbévtes (b)n’ adtot, évuBpicavtes 
avtov xal TAnyas Eudhopyaavtes eo(u)pov él Tov Dovoxiavov, emapyov dvta 
THS TOAEwS. 8. aTexplvavto dé TAdE* ‘Pwuaior cuvexwpynoay yutv Tobs TaTpwous 
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him by widows and Christian brothers—since he acted as a representative 
of Karpophoros.°® 

But Kallistos, after losing everything, was at the end of his wits. When 
he did this, someone was not lacking to report it to Karpophoros. Kar- 
pophoros promised that he would demand accounts from him. 2. Kallis- 
tos, getting wind of these developments, and suspecting danger from his 
master, ran off—attempting to make his escape by sea.°? He found a boat in 
Portus prepared for departure and embarked to sail wherever it happened 
to be going. 

But not even by these tricks could he escape notice. Someone was not 
lacking to report to Karpophoros what had occurred. 3. Karpophoros, 
appearing suddenly at the harbor, tried to make for the ship that had been 
pointed out (it was docked in the middle of the harbor). When the helms- 
man lagged, Kallistos caught sight of his master from afar. Stuck in the 
boat, and knowing that he was caught, Kallistos was reckless with his life 
and—thinking that this was the end—threw himself into the sea. 4. But the 
sailors, hurtling down into their boats, pulled him up against his will, while 
people shouted loudly on land. Delivered in this way to his master, he was 
hauled back to Rome. Then his master put him in a mill. 

5. Time went on, and, as it happens, Christian brothers came and 
urged Karpophoros to release the runaway from punishment, claiming 
that Kallistos confessed that he had money on deposit with certain people. 
6. Now Karpophoros, a God-fearing man, offered to forgo his own money 
and concern himself with the deposits (for many people were crying out 
that they had entrusted their deposits to Kallistos as a representative of 
Karpophoros). Consequently, Karpophoros was won over and ordered 
Kallistos's release. 

7. But Kallistos, having nothing to return, and not able to run off again 
because he was guarded, contrived a scheme of suicide. On a Saturday 
morning—alleging that he was going off to those who owed him money— 
he sped to the fully convened Jewish synagogue, stood up, and threw them 
into an uproar. Shouting amongst themselves, they reviled him, inflicted 
blows on him, and dragged him to Fuscianus, prefect of the city. 8. They 
made the following formal accusation: “The Romans allowed us to read 


58. See further Lampe, Paul to Valentinus, 42. 

59. On the disgrace of running away, note Konrad Graf Preysing, “Der Leserkreis 
der Philosophumena Hippolyts,” ZKT 38 (1914): 421-45 (437-41). 

60. For the horrors of the pistrinum, or mill, see Apuleius, Metam. 9.11-13. 
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vopous Onpocia avaywwoxelv, odtos dé emeiseAbwy exwAve xatactacidlwy 
Hudyv, ddoxwy eivar Xpiotiavos. 

tov dé Do<u>cxiavot mpd Phuatos tuyxavovtos xal Toi¢ Ud Tovdalwy 
Aeyouevors xata TOU Kadlotov ayavaxtotvtoc, obx eAtmev 6 danayyeldas TH 
Kapnoddépw ta mpacodueva. 9. 6 de omevous emi TO Bijua tot éendpyou éBda: 
déouat, xUpte Dovoxiavé, un 7<V> adTH Tloteve’ ov yap éott Xpiotiavdc, 
adopuny de Cytet bavatou xpnuatd you ToMa ddavioas, ws dmodel&w. 

THYv OE Tovdaiwy broRoAny TobTo vomiocdvtwy, ws Cytobvtos Tob Kaptoddpou 
TAUTY TH Tpopacer ElereoOar avtov, w&Mov empbdvec xatePdwy Tod Emdpyrov. 
6 0& xivnbels On’ adtév, raotrywous avTOV ZdwxeEV Eig UETUMOV Dapdovias. 

10. Meta ypdvov dé, Etépwr éxet dvtwv uaptupwy, beAnoaca } Mapxta, otoa 
Hirdbeos mar<A>axy Kouddov, épyov ti &yabov épydoucbat, moooxarecapevy 
Tov uaxdplov Ovixtopa, dvta émlaxomov Tis exxAyoias xat’ éxetvo xatpod, 
émyowta tives ciev ev Lapdovia udptupec: 6 dé mavtwy dvadods Ta dvéyata Td 
tod Kadtotou otx ddwxev, cidws Ta <te>ToAUnLEva Tap’ avdTod. 

11. tuxotion odv THs akiwcews 1 Mapxta map to Kouddov, didwor 
THY aTOoAVCILOY EmtaToAnY “YaxivOw til, omddovtt mpecButépw: O¢ AaBuv 
diemAcucev cig THY Dapdoviav xal amrodovs TH xat’ exeivo xatpod THS ywpas 
emMTpoTEvoVT! amEAUGE TOUS UapTUpAs MANY TOU KadMlortov. 12. 6 dé yovuTretév 
xal Oaxpvwv ixéteve xal adtds TuxEiv aroAUcEws. SucwT Gels obv 6 “YaxtvOo¢ 
ako tov énitponov, ddoxwy Opeac eivar Mapxias <xal> tacoduev(o)c adré 
TO dxivduvoy: 6 dé MEta(O)els arréAUCE Kal Tov KéMuotov. 

13. o0 mapayevouevou 6 Odvixtwp m&vu HyGeto énl tH yeyovdTt, dW érel 
eVorAayxvos jv, novyale: pudaccduevos dé Tov Umd TOMAy bverdov—od 
yap jv paxpav ta om’ adtod tTetoAUnueva—, eti dé xal tot Kaprroddpou 
avtimin<t>(0)vtos, Téumel aVTOV xaTapevely ev Avoelw, Opioas avTH Unviaiov 
Tl elg Tpodac. 
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our ancestral laws publicly, but this man, sneaking in, prevented us by cre- 
ating an uproar—all the while claiming to be a Christian!” 

While Fuscianus stood before the judgment seat—already irritated 
by the Jews’ accusations against Kallistos—someone was not lacking to 
announce the proceedings to Karpophoros. 9. Karpophoros, rushing to the 
prefect’s tribunal, cried out: “I beg you, lord Fuscianus, do not believe him! 
He is not a Christian but seeks a pretext for death after losing a great sum 
of my money—as I will prove.” 

Now the Jews, suspecting a stratagem—as if Karpophoros were seek- 
ing by this pretext to deliver him—still more invidiously cried out before 
the prefect. Agitated by them, Fuscianus had Kallistos scourged and deliv- 
ered him to a mine on Sardinia.*! 

10. There were other confessors there. And after some time, Marcia, 
Commodus’s concubine—a woman devoted to God—wanted to do some 
good work. After summoning the blessed Victor, who was bishop of the 
church at that time, she asked him about the confessors in Sardinia. He 
imparted the names of all except Kallistos—knowing the things that he had 
ventured. 

11. When Marcia succeeded in her petition before Commodus, he 
gave a letter for their release to a certain Hyakinthos, an old eunuch. 
Taking the letter, Hyakinthos sailed to Sardinia; and, after presenting it to 
the procurator at that time, he freed all the confessors except Kallistos. 12. 
But Kallistos, falling on his knees and weeping, begged that he too might 
have his freedom. Hyakinthos, embarrassed, asked the governor to release 
him too, claiming that he had reared Marcia and would take the danger 
upon himself. The procurator was persuaded and released Kallistos as well. 

13. When Kallistos arrived, Victor was greatly irked by what had hap- 
pened. Yet since he was tenderhearted, he kept his peace. He nevertheless 
took precautions against the censure of many (for what Kallistos had ven- 
tured was not long past, and Karpophoros was still attacking him) by sending 
him to remain in Antium, assigning him a monthly stipend for provisions.© 


61. The trial of Kallistos is studied by Giilzow, Christentum und Sklaverei, 157-56. 

62. For Marcia, see Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom. 72.4.6-7. Lampe believes that she was 
not a Christian (@1Ad8e0¢ does not amount to motd¢) (Paul to Valentinus, 336 n. 15). 

63. Victor was bishop of Rome from approximately 189 to 198 CE. See further 
Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.22; 5.28.3. 

64. For Hyakinthos, see Lampe, Paul to Valentinus, 336. 

65. See further Giilzow, Christentum und Sklaverei, 159-62. 
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14. Me@? od xotunow Zedupivos, o(v)vapduev(ov) adbtov oxwv mpds 
THY xatdoTacw Tot xAnpov, etiunce TH idiw xaxG, xal ToUTOUV <ydpw> 
ueTayayov and Tot Avbetou cic TD xoluntHplov xaTéoTY TEV. @ del gUVeY xal, 
xabas pbdoas npoeirrov, Umoxpice avtov GepaTetwy eEndduice, uNte xptvat 
TH Acyoueva duvdevov, uytEe voodvta thy To KaMiotov émBovrny, mavta 
avte mpds & Hdeto dutAobvtos. 

15. Obto<¢> yet Thy Tot Zeupivou teAcuTHY voullwy teTUYYKEvat ov 
eOypato, Tov VaBEMuov améwoev wo un Hpovotivta dpbddc, dedoimws Eve xal 
vouifwy otw dvvacbat anotpipacba thy mpds Tas exxAncias xatyHyopiav ws 
[un] aMotpiws hpovottv<toc>. 

nv ody yong xal mavodfpyos xal éml ypdvov curnpmace moots. 16. Exwy 
dé xal tov idv éyxetuevov év TH xapdia xal evbewe undev dpovdiv, dua de 
xa aidovpevos Ta GANOH Adyewv, dia 7d dypocia yutv dvedtQovta eineiv: 
«dlOeol éoter, AMa xal did Td Um TOO LaBeMiov cuyviic xatyyopeicbat we 
mapabdvta thy mpwtyy Tiot, Ebetpev aipeot Toldvde. 


Agywv tov Adyov avdtov etvat vidv, adtov xal matépa, dvduatt ev 
> > 
xarovuevor, Ev d€ dv, TO Trea Adlaipetov: 17. ov dA<A>o Eivat TaTEpa, &Mo 
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14. After Victor was laid to rest, Zephyrinos—supported by Kallistos 
in his appointment to office—honored him for his own vice.® It was for 
this reason that Zephyrinos transferred him from Antium and appointed 
him over the cemetery.°” Kallistos was always with him and, as I already 
said, destroyed Zephyrinos by playing the flatterer. Zephyrinos, who was 
neither able to judge Kallistos’s remarks nor understand his plot, made him 
his partner in everything that he decided. 

15. Kallistos, after Zephyrinos'’s death, supposed that he attained his 
quarry.®® He expelled Sabellios as unorthodox since he feared me and sup- 
posed in this way to be able to expunge the accusation against his churches— 
namely, that he thought in a way foreign and hostile to the faith.°° 

In conclusion, Kallistos was a charlatan and a conman, and over time 
preyed upon many. 16. He had poison embedded in his heart and believed 
nothing orthodox. At the same time, he was ashamed to speak the truth, 
since he had publicly reviled us: “You are ditheists!””° For these reasons— 
and still more because he was constantly accused by Sabellios as a trans- 
gressor of the pristine faith—he invented the following heresy.”! 


THE DOCTRINE OF KALLISTOS. He claimed that the Word himself is nomi- 
nally Son as well as Father. In reality, however, the Word is one, the 
undivided Spirit.”” 17. There is not one thing that is Father and another 


66. Zephyrinos was bishop of Rome from approximately 198 to 217 CE. Cf. Ref. 
9.7.1-2; 9.11.1, 3; Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.28.7; 6.14.10; 6.21.1. 

67. This famous cemetery on the Via Appia still bears the name of Kallistos (the 
Catacombs of St. Callistus). See further Giilzow, Christentum und Sklaverei, 164-68; 
Lampe, Paul to Valentinus, 25-28. 

68. Le., the episcopacy. Kallistos was bishop from 217 to 222 CE. Cf. Ref. 9.7.2-3; 
10.27.3-4; Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 6.21.2. 

69. On Sabellios, see Ref. 9.11.1-2; Epiph., Pan. 62.1.1-2.3; Filastrius, Haer. 54; 
Theodoret, Haer. fab. 2.9 (PG 83:396c). 

70. Cf. Ref. 9.11.3 above; Tert., Prax. 13.1; 19.8. See further Dollinger, Hippoly- 
tus and Callistus, 210-11; Konrad Graf Preysing, “Ai8eot éote’: (Hippolyt, Philos. IX 
12,16),” ZKT 50 (1926): 604-8; Brent, Hippolytus, 427-32. 

71. For Kallistos’s duplicity with Sabellios, see Ref. 9.11.1-2 above. See further 
Heine, “Christology of Callistus,’ 90-91. 

72. Cf. the account of Kallistos’s doctrine in Ref. 10.27.3-4; Epiph., Pan. 62.1.4. 
See further Dollinger, Hippolytus and Callistus, 183-227; Adhémar D’Ales, La théologie 
de saint Hippolyte (Paris: Beauchesne, 1906), 8-34; Simon Gerber, “Calixt von Rome 
und der monarchianische Streit,” ZAC 5 (2001): 213-39. Heine argues that our author's 
framing of the issue in terms of the Word misrepresents Kallistos’s position. Kallistos 
does not need the Word to identify Father and Son (“Christology of Callistus,” 63-64). 
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dé vidv, Ev dE xal TO adTO Umdpyelv. xal TH TaVTA yéuElv TOD Belov mvEevLATOS, 
Ta TE dvw xal <Ta> xdTw. xal civer TO év TH Taplevy capxwhev trvedua ody 
EtEepov Tapa Tov TaTEpa, ANd Ev xal Td adTd. xal TotiTo evar Td cipnuevov' «od 
MOTEVELS OTL EyW EV TH TATPL Xal 6 TaTHp Ev Euol;» 18. Td nev yap BAETOmevor, 
Omep éotiv dvOpwros, Todto eivat Tov vidv, T(d) OE ev TH VIG ywpnbév mvedUa, 
toUT<o> elvat Tov TaTEépa. 


ov yap, yatv, épd dUo beods, matépa xat vidv, AW Eva: 6 yap ev avdTG 
yevouevos Tatynp, MpocAaBonevos thy adpxa eleoTolnoev evwous 
EQUT® Kal ETolnoev Ev, WS XaACiooal MaTEpA xal VidV eva Oedv. xal 
Todt, Ev dv Mpdcwmov, uN Svvacbat civ(at) V0, xal ots Toy TaTEpa 
cupTenovievat TH vid). 


19. ot yap OAc Adyew Tov Tate(pa) meovOevar xat Ev civar TpdcwTor, 
<ottws vouiGwy> éxpuyety thy cig tov matépa Bracdyuiay 6 avdytos xat 
moixiroc: 6<¢> dw xatw cxedidlwv BAacdyulas, va udvov xata Thy ddAnBetav 
héyetv doxy, mote yev eis TO DaPeMiov ddyua éumimtwv, mote dé Eig TO 


Ocoddtou ovdx aideirat. 
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that is Son; but they exist as one and the same. Everything is full of the 
divine Spirit, both things above and things below.”?> Moreover, the Spirit 
that was made flesh within the virgin is not different from the Father but 
one and the same.”4 This is what the verse means: “Do you not believe 
that I am in the Father and the Father in me?””> 18. What is visible, the 
human being, is the Son; but the Spirit contained in the Son is the Father. 
To quote him: 


I will not speak of two gods—Father and Son—but one. For the 
Father, who was in him, having assumed flesh, deified it and made 
it one with himself. Consequently, Father and Son are called one 
God. Thus he (being one person)’° cannot be two. In this sense, 
the Father suffered with the Son.’” 


19. This mindless changeling does not want to say that the Father 
suffered and that there is one person—supposing in this way he escapes 
blasphemy against the Father.’”® Improvising blasphemies now here, now 
there, Kallistos only appears to speak in accordance with truth.”? He is not 
ashamed to sometimes stumble into Sabellios’s teaching, while at other 
times to climb in bed with Theodotos!*° 


73. It was not uncommon for Christian intellectuals of the time to think of God 
Stoically as a pneumatic substance permeating the universe. Cf. Ignatios, Magn. 14; 
Ps.-Clem. Hom. 6.1; Augustine, Conf. 7.1.2. 

74. Cf. Clem. Alex., Paed. 1.6.43.3 (mvetua capxovuevoy [“spirit made flesh”]). 

75. John 14:10; cf. 10:30, 38; 17:22-23; [Hipp.], Noet. 7; Tert., Prax. 20, 27, 29; 
Epiph., Pan. 57.4.8; 62.2.3; 62.7.7. 

76. Heine, following Dollinger, Hippolytus and Callistus, 216, argues that év dv 
mpdcwnov, “being one person,’ is a polemical interjection of our author (“Christology 
of Callistus,” 72-74). Our author’s own view is that there are two persons (cf. [Hipp.], 
Noet. 7.1; 14.2). See further Mark DelCogliano, “The Interpretation of John 10:30 in 
the Third Century: Antimonarchian Polemics and the Rise of Grammatical Reading 
Techniques,” JTI 6 (2012): 117-38 (123-24). 

77. Yet Kallistos denies the suffering (wemovOévat) of the Father (Ref. 9.12.19). 
Heine argues that the modalist use of cuxmemov8évar was not in the usual Christian 
sense of “to suffer/die with” but in the Stoic sense of “to interact with” (“Christology of 
Callistus” 74-78). Our author, if he knew this distinct use of the term, capitalized on 
its ambiguity. 

78. Marcovich adds obtw¢ vouiCwy (here: “supposing in this way”). Cf. Tert., Prax. 29. 

79. For Kallistos as improvising sophist, see Secord, “Medicine and Sophistry,” 
217-21. 

80. Earlier our author wrote that Kallistos mixed the teaching of Kleomenes and 
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20. Totatita 6 ydns toAunoas cuveotncato didacxadtov, xata Tic 
éxxAnotas ottws dddkas xat Mpatos Ta<c> Tpds TAS HOoVvas Tos dvOpwrrots 
cuyxwpeiv emevonae, Aéywy naow Um’ adT@ adplecBat duaptias. 6 yap map’ 
ETEPW TIL TUVAYoLEVOS xal AEyouevos Xplotiavds, el TL AV AuUdpTH, pyotv, ov 
Aoytetar ad n duaptia, ci mpocdpdpor tH tod Kadtotou oxoaj. 21. ob 76 
dow apecxduevot MoMol cuveldnow meTAnyores, dua te xat <ol> Imd MoMdy 
aipecewy droBAnbevtes, tives dé xal emt xatayvwcer ExBAnToL TIS ExxAnotas 
bd’ judy yevouevol, TeorxwpnoavTes avTs EnAnOuvay TO didacxadrsiov avtod. 

Otros edoypaticey Smws, el emioxom(o)s dudprtor Tl, ei xal mpd¢ Bavatov, 
un déy xatatiberbat. 22. éml todtov ypkavto émioxonor xal mpecBUtepor xal 
dtaxovot dtyapor xat tptyapor xabiotacbar eis xAnpous. ei de xal TI¢ Ev xANPW 
Qv yaxoin, LEvely TOV TOLoUTOYV ev TH KANPW WS UY NuapTNKOTA, em! T(ov)TwW 
daoxwy eipyoba 7d bd tod amootdAou pybev «od Tis ef 6 xplvwy aM<dtplov 
olxeTyv;» 

aMa xal TapaBorny tHv Alavi mpds todto Eby <Ae>AéyOau «dete 
te Clava cuvaréev TH citw», toutéotiy év TH éxxAyoia tovs duaptavovtac. 
23. AMa xal THY xIBwTov Tot Nde eis duolwua e(x)xAnolas Eby yeyovevat, 
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THE CANONS OF KALLISTOS. 20. Thus the charlatan, having ventured such 
things, founded a school and in this way taught in opposition to the 
church.*! He first hatched a plan to permit human pleasures.*? He pro- 
claimed to all those under his authority that their sins were forgiven.*? He 
claimed that a so-called Christian who is pastored by another, if he sins 
in any way, the sin is not counted against him if he runs to the school 
of Kallistos. 21. Many of those who had their conscience stung by guilt, 
along with those expelled by many Christian sects, were pleased with Kal- 
listos’s ruling.84 Certain others whom I, in condemnation, expelled from 
the church joined Kallistos and filled the ranks of his school. 

Kallistos decreed that if a bishop sins in any respect—even a mortal 
sin—he need not be deposed. 22. Due to this, there began to be bishops 
and presbyters and deacons appointed among the clergy who were mar- 
ried two or three times. And if someone was married while a member of 
the clergy, such a miscreant would remain in the clergy as if not having 
sinned. Kallistos claimed that the word of the apostle was meant for this 
case: “Who are you to judge another person's slave?”®> 

Moreover, the parable of the tares, he claimed, had been spoken in 
view of this situation. “Let the tares grow together with the wheat”— 
that is, let the sinners grow in the church.*° 23. Still more, he said that 
Noah's ark—in which there were dogs, wolves, crows, everything clean 


Theodotos (Ref. 9.3). The connection with Theodotos (cf. Ref. 10.27.4) may be traced 
to the deification of Jesus’s flesh (9.12.18, see further Heine, “Christology of Callistus,” 
70-71). But this deification appears to have occurred at Jesus’s conception/birth. 

81. On the term didacxadeiov (“school”), see Brent, Hippolytus, 421-23. “The 
church” may be a wholly ideal entity or strictly identified with our author’s commu- 
nity—or a mix of both. 

82. On Kallistos’s supposed moral laxity, see D’Alés, Théologie, 35-58; idem, LEdit 
de Calliste: Etudes sur les origines de la penitence chrétiennes, 2nd ed. (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1914), 217-27. 

83. Bishop Zephyrinos had, according to Déllinger, already offered forgiveness to 
adulterers. Kallistos’s offer of forgiveness to all was a logical consequence (Hippolytus 
and Callistus, 116-22). On a similar ruling (called an “edict”) in Tertullian, see Brent, 
Hippolytus, 503-35. 

84. On those expelled, see Brent, Hippolytus, 418. “Ruling” here translates pos. 
Konrad Graf Preysing understood épo¢ to refer to “a formal decree” (ein formlicher 
ErlaB) (“Existenz und Inhalt des Bufediktes Kallists,” ZKT 43 [1919]: 358-62). 

85. Rom 14:4; cf. Tert., Pud. 2.2. On clerical remarriage, see Brent, Hippolytus, 
518-20. 

86. See Matt 13:29-30. 
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év H xal xuves xal AvKor nal xdpa(x)es (xal) mavTa Te xabapa xal dxdbapta, 
ottw ddoxwy deiv civar év exxAncia. duotws xal boa mpds Todto Suvatos nv 
cuvayelv, oUTWS NpUnveucer. 

Ob ot dxpoatal nobévtes Tois Odyua<ot> Stayevovow eumatlovtes Eautoic 
Te xal ToAAOIs. 24. wy TH Sidaoxaretw cuppgovaw dxAot- Od xal TANAdvovTaL, 
yaupiapevor emt SyAoig did tas HOovds, ds od cuvexwpncev 6 Xpiotdc. od 
xatappovnoavtes ovdev<a> auaptetv xwAvoual, pdoxovtes avTov adiévat 
Tois evdoxotar. 

xal yap xal yuvaigly emétpeev, ci dvavdpor eiev xal ydixta ye [Te] 
<éx>xalo<i>vt0, <ai> év agia, ei <tyv> éautdv a&lav [qv] uh BovAowro 
xabatpeiv dla Tod vouinws yaunOjvat, exer<v> eva, Ov av aipjowvtat, 
ovyxotoy, cite oixéetny cite éhevOepov, xal todtov xpively avtl avdpos <tTHy> 
UN voum yeyaunyevyy. 

25. évbev ypfa<v>to émiyetpety motal Aeyouevat atoxlois dapydxois xal 
<T@> Tepideonetobat Mpos TO TA cUMaUPavoueva xaTaBaMelv, dia TO UATE 
éx dovAov BovAccba eve téxvov, uyte é& edteAods, dia tHy <evyévetav> 
xal UTEpoyxov ovciav. dpate eig donv doeBelav Eywpnoev 6 Avomos, Lotyelav 
Kal Povov év TH avTH Addoxwv. xal emi TovToIs Tos ToAURUaCW EaUTOUS 
ot amypvdpiacuevor xaborixny eéxxAyciav amoxareiv emtyeipotct, xat 
tives voutCovtes e0 Mpattew cuvtpexoualw adtoic. 26. emt TobTOU MPwTWS 
TETOA(L)NTAL avTOIs devTEpoV BaTTICUA. 
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and unclean—is a symbol of the church. By this means, he claimed that 
it is necessary for “clean and unclean” to be in the church.®” By the same 
line of reasoning, whatever passages he could collect for this purpose, he 
interpreted accordingly. 

His listeners, delighted with his doctrines, continue to delude both 
themselves and many others. 24. The rabble flow into their school, and 
so they are multiplied, gleefully boasting about the great number of their 
rabble because of the pleasures that Christ did not permit. Despising 
Christ, they prevent no one from sinning, claiming that he forgives those 
who take their pleasure in such things. 

In fact, Kallistos even allowed single, nubile, high-status women who 
burned with lust to select a partner to sleep with—whether slave or free—if 
they did not want to diminish their rank through lawful marriage. He per- 
mitted these women to judge their partner a substitute husband, though 
they had not been married by law.** 

25. From that time, women who were so-called believers began to try 
contraceptive drugs and the practice of tightly binding themselves to abort 
the fetus since they did not want to have a child from a slave or from some- 
one lowborn due to their noble birth and massive property.®? Behold the 
extent of impiety into which this criminal advanced—teaching adultery 
and murder in the same breath!”° And in the face of these audacities they 
do not blush when they attempt to call themselves the “catholic” church! 
Some suppose that they do a good deed by running to join them. 26. 
During Kallistos’s time, they also first dared to perform a second baptism.”! 


87. For Noah’s ark, see Gen 6:19-20; 7:2-3; cf. Tert., Idol. 24.4; Augustine, Faust. 
12.15 (CSEL 25.1:345). See further Carlo Carletti, “Larca di Noé: Ovvero la Chiesa di 
Callisto e Puniformita della ‘morte scritta;” Antiquité tardive 9 (2001): 97-102. 

88. In Acts Pet. 30, Roman Christians show disgust at a woman who has sex with 
her slave “boys” (NTApoc 2:311). Dollinger argued that Kallistos was trying to prevent 
incontinence among rich Christian women. It was better to marry a believer of low 
rank than a pagan of equal rank. Such women marrying slaves is extraordinary. The 
fact that Kallistos was a former slave likely influenced the decision (Hippolytus and 
Callistus, 150-51, 164-70, 171-75). See further Giilzow, Christentum und Sklaverei, 
168-72. 

89. On contraceptive drugs, see Pliny, Nat. 20.21; 27.5, 9. Marcovich emends 
ovyyevetav (“kinship”) to evyévetav (“noble birth’). 

90. On the charges of adultery, see Preysing, “Leserkreis, 421-37; idem, 
“BuBediktes, 358-62; Beyschlag, “Kallist und Hippolyt,” 115-23. For the charge of 
murder, see Brent, Hippolytus, 520-23. 

91. Our author does not charge Kallistos with introducing a second baptism. It 
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tadta tv odv 6 Gavyaciwtatos KaMuiotos cuverticato: ob dlapevel 
\ nw lf \ bf * \ I \ A rd 
TH Ou(d)aoxarsiov, puddcaov ta €6y xal thy Mapddoow, uy dtaxpivoy ticw 
(det xowwrelv, meow dxpitws mpoodépov THY xolwwvlav. ad’ ob (xal) THY Too 
dvduatos wetecyov emtixAnaty, <ws> xareiobat did Tov MpwroocTaThoAav<TA> 
Tov Tol(od)Twy épywy KaMiotov KaMuotiavol. 


13. 1. Tovtov xata Tavta Tov xdopov dinynbelons THs didacxaAtac, évidwv 
THY Toayuateiav avynp ddAtos xal dtrovoias yeuwv, AAxiBiddys Tis xaAovLEVOS, 
oixdy ev Avtauela Tis Lupias, yopyotepov Eautov xal eUpueatepon ev xuBelatc 
xpivas tol KaMiotov, emirle tH ‘Paun hepwy BiPArov tid, daoxwy tadtyy 
and Xnpdv tio Tlapbias maperdynpevar tid avdpa dixatov HAyacat: 2. jv 
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These are the institutions of the most amazing Kallistos! His school 
remains to this day, preserving their own customs and tradition, making 
no distinction as to with whom they should have communion, but offering 
communion to all people without judgment. From Kallistos they take their 
name. They are called “Kallistians,” since Kallistos first established their 
vile practices. 


ALKIBIADES (ELCHASAITES) 


13. 1. When the teaching of Kallistos resounded the world over, a 
man by the name of Alkibiades (who was deceitful and stark raving mad) 
observed this affair while living in Apamea of Syria.?” He, judging himself 
more monstrous and more naturally suited for scams than Kallistos, came 
to Rome bringing a certain book.”? He claimed that a certain righteous 
man named Elchasai had received it from the Seres of Parthia.* 2. Elchasai 


only occurred in Kallistos’s time (ém! tovtou) (Dollinger, Hippolytus and Callistus, 175- 
76). According to D’Alés, the second baptism must simply be a reference to lenient 
penitential practices (Théologie, 59-63). Cirillo opines that there was no official second 
baptism; the charge is invented by our author (Elchasai, 16-17). 

92. In this section, Alkibiades is portrayed as the main opponent, although he 
disappears in the summary in Ref. 10.29. Alkibiades belonged to a broader group com- 
monly referred to as “Elchasaites.” For an introduction to this group, see Luttikhuizen, 
Revelation, 210-26; idem, “Elchasaites and Their Book,’ in Marjanen and Luomanen, 
Companion, 335-64; Simon Claude Mimouni, “Les elkasaites: Etats des questions et 
des recherches,” in Tomson and Lambers-Petry, Image of the Judaeo-Christians, 209- 
29. For our author’s treatment of the “Elchasaites,” see J. Thomas, Le movement baptiste 
en Palestine et Syrie (150 av. J.-C.-300 ap. J.-C.) (Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1935), 140-56; 
Koschorke, Ketzerbekampfung, 74-87; Simon Claude Mimouni, Le judéo-christianisme 
ancien: Essays historiques (Paris: Cerf, 1998), 287-307. 

93. On the (fabricated) relationship between Kallistos and Alkibiades, see Carsten 
Colpe, “Die ‘elkesaitische Unternehmung’ in Rom, ihre Hintergriinde und ihre mégli- 
che Einwirkung auf das Hareseienbild des Bischofs Hippolyt,’ in Chartulae: Festschrift 
fiir Wolfgang Speyer, JAC Erganzungsband 28 (Minster: Aschendorff, 1998), 57-69 
(61-64). 

94. Note that Elchasai is not the writer of the book but one of its tradents. On 
the name Elchasai, see Luttikhuizen, Revelation, 179-88. On the nature of the book 
itself, see ibid., 87-88, 189-206; Luigi Cirillo, “Lapocalypse d’Elkhasai: Son rdle et 
son importance pour lhistoire du judaisme,’ Apocrypha 1 (1990): 167-80 (170-76); 
Jones, Pseudoclementina, 359-431. Jones presents an order of the book’s fragments 
quite different from the reconstruction of Johannes Irmscher, “The Book of Elchasai,” 
in NTApoc 2:685-90. It is disputed whether, in the excerpts that follow, our author 
is quoting from Alkibiades (Luttikhuizen, Revelation, 225-26) or from the book 
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L L L fe Nn Ce ae) r © Looe 
TApedWKeV Tit Aeyouevw DoPiat, ypnuatiobetoav bmd d&yyédov. ov tO Urhos 
cxoivwy xd’—O yivetat wire o¢’—td dé MATOS adTot cxoivwy Od’, xal and 
dpov cig Ouov cxotvwy ¢’. TH OE tyyn THY ModdY adtod eml uAxos cxolvwy y' 
hutcous—o yivetat wldia dexatécoapa—tod dé mAdTOS cxoivou Evds HutooUS, 

X Lo G 4 yz. \ \ Fn \ y Cs \ r \ \ 
TO d& thos Hutovotvov. 3. etvat de obv adTd xat OnrAciav, No TH WETPA KATH T(d) 
Tpoeipyeva elvan Aéyer xat Tov wev doceva vidv eivar tod Geot, Thy de nAciav 
xareiobat dylov mvetua. 

4. Tatta tepatoroydv vouiler tapdooew tobs uwpovs Agywy Tottov 
evnyyeAlobat Tots avOpwrotg xawwny adeow auaptidy étet Tpaiavot BactreElas 
tpitw. xat Bantiona dpiler—d xal adto dinyjoopai—oddoxwy tos év ndoy 
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handed it on to a man called Sobiai,”°as if it were an oracle from an angel*® 
who was twenty-four reeds high (or ninety-six miles),”” four reeds wide, 
and six reeds from shoulder to shoulder. His footprints were three and a 
half reeds in length (or fourteen miles), one and a half reeds wide, and half 
a reed high. 3. There was a female with him too, whose measurements, 
he says, accorded with the preceding. Now the male is the son of God, 
whereas the female is called “Holy Spirit’ 

4, Telling these fantastical tales, Alkibiades thought that he could whip 
up fools by saying that this angel preached a new forgiveness of sins as 
good news to human beings in the third year of Trajan’s regency.”? More- 
over, he ordains a baptism! (which I will also relate), claiming that those 


itself. Jones argues that, since our author views the Book of Elchasai as a forgery (Ref. 
10.29.1), he cites it “as if Alkibiades were speaking” (Jones, Pseudoclementina, 380). 
Seres (Xypdv) could refer to a region or to an eastern tribe that faithfully preserved 
primordial knowledge (Luttikhuizen, Revelation, 60; cf. Ps.-Clem. Rec. 8.48 [Rehm]]). 
See further G. J. Reinink, “Das Land ‘Seiris’ (Sir) und das Volk der Serer in judischen 
und christlichen Traditionen,’ JSJ 6 (1975): 72-85. 

95. Some scholars view the name “Sobiai” as a transcription of an Aramaic par- 
ticiple meaning “to wash/baptize.” If so, Sobiai should be understood as “the baptists/ 
baptizers.” See further Luttikhuizen, Revelation, 61. 

96. Cf. Origen in Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 6.38 (the book fell from heaven). According 
to Epiph., Pan. 19.1.4, Elchasai (here: Elxai) wrote the book under prophetic inspiration. 

97. The measurement assumed here indicates that a reed (ayoivos) is four (Roman) 
miles long, which is about 3.6 English miles. 

98. Epiphanios describes these huge angels three times: in his reports on the Jewish 
Ossaeans (Pan. 19.4.1-2), the Ebionites (30.17.6-7), and the Sampsaeans (53.1.9). 
Sometimes Epiphanios refers to the male angel as Christ. See further Cirillo, Elchasai, 
53-60; Luttikhuizen, “Elchasaites and Their Book,’ 344. The huge size of the angels is 
reminiscent of the Shi‘ur Qomah texts in later Jewish (Hekhalot) literature, for which 
see Martin Samuel Cohen, The Shi‘ur Qomah: Texts and Recensions (Tubingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1985). Yet other parallels are closer to home: e.g., Herm. Sim. 9.6.1 (83.1). 

99. “This one” (todtov) may refer to the male angel or to Elchasai. Our author 
later excerpts a text that speaks of Trajan mastering the Parthians in three years (Ref. 
9.16.4). He may have assumed that the text was written three years into Trajan’s reign 
(101 CE). Problematically, Trajan only began the Parthian war in 114 CE (see further 
Luttikhuizen, Revelation, 63). Possibly the third year of Trajan refers to “a local era that 
numbered the years from Trajan’s assumption of power in the area’ (Jones, Pseudocle- 
mentina, 396). 

100. Marcovich inserts here and in Ref. 9.15.1 deUtepov (“second [i.e., baptism]”), 
comparing Ref. 9.12.26 (“second” baptism of Kallistos). Our author did indeed inter- 
pret Elchasaite baptism as a second baptism for believers (note that he also accuses 
Markos of instituting a second baptism in Ref. 6.41.2-3). But his report on Alkibiades 
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doe<A>yela xal wlaoud xal dvounuati eudupevtac, ef tig mot(d)¢ etn, 
eml<o>tpepavta xal TH(S) BiBAov <tavTys> axovcavtTa xal MloTEvoavTA 
[6ptZer] Bartiouatt AapBavew ddbeow duaptidy. 

5. Tatita dé étdAunoe teyvaoat Ta Tavoupynuata amd Tot MpoElpHuEvov 
ddypatos ad(o)puyy AxBwv, ob mapeotncato KaMuotos: yOouevou(s) yap 
KaTAVvonTAs ToMovS ET TOLAUTY EmayyeAla, EV(x)alpws evoumicev emryelpetr. 
xal ToUTH dé Husis dvt(toTd)vtEs odx eidoapev Ent TOAL TAAVY AF vat ToMovs, 
éheyfavtes elvat totito mvevpatos vébou évépyeiay xal emtvoray Teduciwpyevyc 
xapdias, xat todtov Avxou dixny emeynyepuevoy <elval> mAavwpevois 
mpoBatos ToMoIs, <a> anoTAavéy Oreoxdpmicey 6 KaMtotos. 

6. AM’ érel Hpkaueba, xali te ToUTOU déyyata ov ciwmyoouEY, cig davepdv 
te ayayovtes mpdtepov tov Biov xal deiZavtes tHy voullouevyy aoxnow 
Tpoomonthy UMapxoucav, avbic xal tév pytdv xeddraia Tapabyooun, iva 
Tos avTOD Eyypadols 6 evtvyxavwy evatevioas emtyvoly, Tic xal dmoia ein H 
TOUTW TETOALNUEVN cipEctc. 
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embroiled in every licentiousness, defilement, and criminal behavior—if 
he is a believer who has turned from sin, has heard this book, and believed 
in it—by baptism receives forgiveness of sins.'°! 

5. These scams he dared to devise, having taken his starting point 
from Kallistos’s dogma that I mentioned previously.'°? Realizing that many 
would be pleased with such a promise, Alkibiades supposed that it was 
a good time to make his attempt. By opposing him, I did not permit the 
masses to be totally led astray. I exposed this movement as the activity of a 
bastard spirit and the invention of a puffed-up heart. I further showed that 
Alkibiades was like a wolf rising up against many wandering sheep—the 
very sheep that Kallistos, by misleading them, had scattered. 


THE TEACHINGS OF ALKIBIADES. 6. But since I made a beginning, I will 
not keep secret the doctrines of Alkibiades. First, I drag into the open 
his lifestyle, showing that his supposed discipline is feigned. Secondly, I 
will present the chief points of his sayings, so that the one who reads his 
writings with a trained eye might know what and what sort of heresy he 
ventured. !° 


also assumes repeated therapeutic baptisms (Ref. 9.15.5; 9.16.1). It is not clear how 
Alkibiades understood his baptismal practices to relate to baptism in other churches. 
Given these ambiguities, it is safer to return to the original reading of P here and 
below where a simple Barticwa is specified. See further Cirillo, “Lapocalypse? 176-79; 
Colpe, “Die ‘elkesaitische Unternehmung,” 61-64; Gerard Luttikhuizen, “The Book of 
Elchasai: A Jewish Apocalyptic Writing, Not a Christian Church Order,’ in Society of 
Biblical Literature 1999 Seminar Papers, SBLSP 38 (Atlanta: SBL, 1999, 405-25 (407- 
10); Simon Claude Mimouni, “Un ritual ‘mystérique’ des baptistes judéo-chrétiens des 
premiers siécles de notre ére?” in Expérience et écriture mystiques dans les religions du 
livre: Actes d'un colloque international tenu par le Centre détudes juives Université de 
Paris IV-Sorbonne 1994, ed. Paul B. Fenton and Roland Goetschel (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 
55-74 (60-74). 

101. Luttikhuizen asserts that “the Roman church did not yet have an institution- 
alized method for the remission of grave sins committed by baptized Christians (the 
sacrament of penance)” (“Elchasaites and Their Book,” 338). Thus Alkibiades had a 
market among Christians already baptized. 

102. Namely, the “dogma” of universal forgiveness in Ref. 9.12.20. 

103. Cirillo proposes that the Zyypaga (“writings”) were excerpts that Alkibiades 
took from the Book of Elchasai for his missionary preaching (Elchasai, 20; similarly 
Jones, Pseudoclementina, 425). In contrast, Luttikhuizen asserts that the éyypa¢a refer 
to written reports of Alkibiades’s oral teachings given before a select group. These 
written reports may have consisted of brief notes penned by our author himself or 
one of his assistants (Revelation, 63, 68). These notes included excerpts from the 
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14. 1. Obtos vénou moAiteiav mpoBdaMetar SeAchopatos dixyv, ddoxwv 
delv mepitéuvecbar xat xate vouov Gv tovs memotevxdtacs. dnoond twa 
THY TpoElpnUevwY aipecewy' TOY XploTov yap Aéyet dvopwmov xowHs Teor 
yeyovevat’ todtov dé ov viv mpétov éx mapbévou yeyev<v>Fobat, AMd xal 
mpotepov, xal avbic modus yewyfPevta xal yewwuevov medyvevar xal 
gvecbat, AMdooovta yevéoels xal UeTevowUaTovLEVoY, exelvw TH Ilvbayopetw 
ddywatt xpwevoc. 

2. Toootitov d& mepuciwvtat, wo xal mpoyvwotixods éautovs Héyetv, 
dnAov<dti> wETpoIg xal dpiuois THs Tpoeipyuevng IIvbayopetou texvyg <we> 
adbopua<i>s ypwuevous. ob Tor xal wabnuatixois xal dotporoyixois xal worytxots 
Mpooexovaly WS aAnlEot, xa(l) TOUTOIS YPWUEVOL TAPaTTOUGL TOUS abpovas, 
<w¢> vouile adtods Adyou duvatod petéxetv. 3. Erraoidas dé nat emtAdy(ov)¢ 
TIVas Diddaxovel Mpds TE KUVOOHXTOUS Kal DalLov(L)BvTAs xal ETEpAIS vdcoIs 
KATEXOMEVOUS wY OvdE TabiTa TlUTYCOLED. 

ixavéds obv Tas dpyas adTéY Sinynoduevos, Tas TE aitlas THY TOAUNUaTWY, 
mapedevoouat é(T)Oinynoduevos TH Eyypada, Ov wv eloovtat of évtuyydvovtes 
TOv TE Ajjpov x(a)l TA AOea adTHY Emyelpnuata. 


15. 1. To pév otv Banticua tots am’ adt(ot) (yevow)évors obtws 
Tapadldwat, To1dde AEywy Tots anatwpEvots 


el TIS OvY, TExVA, <é>TANTIacEDV olwdnmoTE Cow, } Appevl, H AdEADH, 
7H Ouyatpl, 7 euotyevoev, 7 emdpvevce, xal Aa aheow AaBelv tay 
auaptiav, ad’ ov dv dxobey THs BiBAou tadtys, Banticdcbw ex 
deutépou év dvouatt Tob weydAou xal wrpiotov Geod xai év dvduati 
viod avtod, weydAou Bactréws, xalapiodcbw xal ayvevoatw. 2. xal 
ETUAPTUPYTATOW AUTG TOUS EMTA UAPTUPAS, yeypaymevous ev TH 
BiBrAw tadty Tov obpavoy xai Td Bdwp xal TH TrvedUa<Ta> TH kyla 
Kal TOUS ayyédous TIS TpoTevY ys Kal TO EAatov xal TO dAas Kal THY 
yi. 
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14. 1. This man advertises living according to the Law as bait, claiming 
that it is necessary to be circumcised and for believers to live according to 
the Law.!"4 But he draws certain things also from the previously mentioned 
heresies. He says, for instance, that Christ was a human being and was born 
just like everybody else.!°° He was not born first in our times from a virgin, 
but even earlier. In fact, he was born many times. He seemed to be reborn 
and grow, alternating births and changing bodies (here Alkibiades cribs 
that old Pythagorean doctrine). 

2. They are so inflated with pride that they call themselves “forese- 
ers of the future.” As their starting points, they clearly use measurements 
and numbers from the aforementioned Pythagorean art. They also devote 
themselves to diviners, astrologers, and magicians as if they were genuine. 
They use them to whip up dim-witted people, who consequently think that 
they partake of magically effective speech. 3. They teach certain spells and 
incantations for those bitten by dogs, the demon possessed, as well as those 
subject to other diseases. I will not keep these matters secret either. 

Since I have sufficiently recounted their principles and the root causes of 
their audacities, I will advance to relate their writings. By this means, those 
who read them will know both their delirium and their godless designs. 


ELCHASAITE WRITINGS. 15. 1. Alkibiades delivers a baptism to his followers, 
announcing to his dupes something like this: 


So if, my children, someone had sex with any animal whatsoever, 
or with a male or sister or daughter, or has committed adultery or 
another sexual infraction and wants to receive forgiveness of sins, 
the moment that he hears this book, let him be baptized a second 
time in the name of the great and highest God and in the name of 
his Son, the great King, and let him be cleansed and sanctify him- 
self. 2. Let him call to witness for himself the seven witnesses who 
are written in this book: heaven, water, the holy spirits, the angels 
of prayer, oil, salt, and earth.!°” 


Book of Elchasai, but relatively few can be safely reconstructed. See further Cirillo, 
“Lapocalypse,” 168-69. 

104. Cf. Ref. 7.34.1 (“Ebionites”); Iren., Haer. 1.26.2; Epiph., Pan. 19.3.5. 

105. Cf. Karpokrates and Kerinthos in Ref. 7.32-33. 

106. Cf. Epiph., Pan. 30.3.1-6; 53.1.8. 

107. This baptism was probably meant to cover grave or “mortal” sins commit- 
ted by Christians after their first baptism. See further Luttikhuizen, Revelation, 72-73. 
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Tatta <éoti> Ta Oavudoia wvotypia Tod HAyacat, ta andppyta xal 
usydra, & mapadldwar toics a&iors pabytaic. ois odx dpxeitar 6 dvopos, a 
«emt dUo xal tTpidv paptupwr» évodpayiler ta Eavtod xaxd, mdAW otTws 
rey: 


3. MaAW éyw, @ woryol xal poryarides xal Wevdompodfjtat, edv 
éAyte emotpeat, va adeljoovtat vuiv ai auaptiat xai viv cionvy 
xa uépos eta THY dixclwv, ad’ od dv dxovayte THs BiBAou tavTys, 
[xal] BarticOyte éx deutépou ody Tots évdduaot. 


4. AM émel émaotdais tobtous eimouev xpHoOa emt te xvvodyxtwv 


étépwv, delZouev. Aéyet yap owe 


Ua oy kA 5a 2\ Nn, 2 ! 2 r r ~n 
dv tw’ ovv dvdpa 7 yuvaixa 7 vewtepov } vewtépav xvwy (Av)oodiv 


A 


*: I 2 2 n Nn I EDI - 
Kal uatvduevoc—ev w EoTt Tretua diabopic—daxy 7 MEpi(ox)lon 
7H Tpoopavoy, év avdty TH Hpa dpauéetw odv Tavtl TH Hopéuati 
xal xataBas cic motapdov H cig myyyy, Omou éav y Toms Babuc, 5. 
Banticdobw navtl tH hopéuatt adtot, xal mpocevédcbw TH peydrw 
xal bd iotw OG ev xapdias mlotel. xat Tote emmaptupya(d)obw 
TOUS EMTA UaPTUPAS, TOUS yeypaupevous év TH BIBAwW tavTy: idov 
uaptupouat Tov ovpavorv xai TO Bowe xal ta (Tvevua)ta Ta dyta xal 
TOUS dyyeAous TIS Mpogevyijs xal T(0) EAatov xal TO AAas xal THY yi. 


* 
Kal 
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These are the wondrous mysteries of Elchasai, the unspeakable and 
magnificent mysteries that Alkibiades delivers to his worthy disciples! 
These acts do not satisfy the lawless man, but “with two or three witnesses” 
he places them under the seal of his own vices, declaring in turn:!° 


3. Again I say, O adulterers, adulteresses, and false prophets—if 
you want to convert so that your sins will be forgiven and so that 
there will be peace for you and a portion with the righteous—the 
moment that you hear this book, be baptized a second time with 
your clothes.1 


THERAPEUTIC BAPTISMS. 4. But since I claimed that they use spells for those 
bitten by dogs (and other ailments), I will prove it. He says: 


Now should a mad and rabid dog infected with a spirit of destruc- 
tion bite or gash or touch a man or woman or young man or young 
woman, let them run that very instant and, by descending into a 
river or fountain (wherever the place is deep), 5. let them baptize 
themselves with all their clothes. Then, let them pray to the great 
and highest God with heartfelt faith. And then let them call as wit- 
nesses the seven witnesses who are written in this book: “Behold I 
call to witness heaven, water, the holy spirits, the angels of prayer, 


The last quotation in the excerpt may be from the Book of Elchasai, which Alkibiades 
quotes (ibid., 71-72). The oath formula is given more fully below in Ref. 9.15.5-6. 
The oath indicates that Alkibiades demanded rebaptized Christians to undergo a rig- 
orous moral reformation. Cf. the seven witnesses (actually eight, if God is included) 
in Epiph., Pan. 19.6.4. We find heaven, earth, water, and air called to witness in Ps.- 
Clem. Adjuration 2.1 and 4.1 (Rehm, I, 3:10-12; 4:6-8). Cf. also Disc. 8-9 (NHC VI,6) 
63.15-24; OF 619. The practice has biblical roots (Isa 1:2) and was encouraged by the 
fact that one should not swear directly by God. 

108. For the two witnesses, see Deut 17:6; 19:15; Matt 18:16; 1 Tim 5:19. Our 
author uses sealing language likely because baptism was associated with the sealing of 
the Holy Spirit. 

109. False prophets are associated with adulterers because they were thought to 
prostitute themselves to demons. Cirillo believes that this quote immediately followed 
what our author quotes in Ref. 9.15.2 (Cirillo, Elchasai, 19, 64). Luttikhuizen, how- 
ever, asserts that this excerpt was addressed directly to Christian sinners and did not 
stem from the same source as the other quotations in Ref. 9.15-17 (Revelation, 69-70, 
74-75). 
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6. TOUTOUS TOUS ETTA UAPTUPAS LAPTUPOMAl OTL OUXETI AUAPTITW* 
od Loryevow, ov xAdYw, odx adixHow, oD MAEovEexTHOW, OD mLTHTW, 
ovx abetyjow, obde ev mot movnpois evdoxynow. tatita ody eimev 
Banticacbw ov Tavtt TH opéuati avdtot ev dvouati Tot reyddouv 
xal Vplotou Geo. 


16. 1. étepa dé mAéiota dAvapet, tadtTa xat El HOiowmdy emdéyewv 
diddoxwy, xal Parrifecbat év Wuxp tecoapaxovtduis éml huepas enta, 
duotws xal émtt datwovwvtwv. 

® codlas durntov xal emacidév duvduews pweueotwpevov’ Tic odx 
ExTAAYYTETAL TH TOLAVTY Xai TOTAUTH duVdmeEt THY Adywv; 


2. AM ered) xal dotporoyixh TAA xexpHobat adtovs Edyuev, && adtév 
delZouev. dyal yap obtws- 


elalv aotépes Tovnpol THs aoeBelas: Totto viv yuly elpytat, edoeBelc 
xal uabytai: durdocecbe ard Tio EZouciac tay huepdv dpyhc avdtiv, 
Kal UN Toleite THY KaTApYYY THY Epywy ev Tals NuEpatc avToy, xal 
un Barrilete dvdpa } yuvaixa év tats hudpais THs Eoucias adtév. 3. 
éndtav Oiamopedytat <map>ek adtods y ceAnvy xal cuvodevy avtoic, 
<T>auTyY THY Hugpav duAdacecte, Ews ob exmopeveta an’ adtéy, 
xal tote Bantilete nal evdpyerte ev Tdaon apy} THY Epywv Duddy. ETL 
dé TIunoaTe THY HuEpav Tod caBRatov, émerdy éotw Huepa l(a) e& 
(a)vTay. 

4, aMa xat thy tpItTyy caBRatou pvddocecbe un xatapyecOat, 
émelOy THAW TAnpovpevwy TpIdv et&v Tpatavot Katoapos, apdte 
bnétake(v) éavtot tH eoucia tob<c> Idpbou<c>, [dre érAnowby 
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oil, salt, and earth. 6. I testify by these seven witnesses that I will 
no longer sin. I will not commit adultery, I will not steal, I will not 
harm, I will not be greedy, I will not hate, I will not deal treacher- 
ously, nor take pleasure in any evil.” Having said these things, let 
them be baptized with all their clothes in the name of the great and 
highest God.!!° 


16. 1. He blabbers a great many other things. He teaches that the 
same words be pronounced over consumptives too, and that they be bap- 
tized in cold water forty times over the course of seven days—and simi- 
larly for demoniacs. 

O inimitable wisdom and spells filled full with power! Who will not be 
struck by the character and magnitude of the power of these words? 


ASTROLOGICAL ADMONITIONS. 2. But since I accused them of using astro- 
logical deceit, I will prove it from their own words. He speaks as follows: 


There are evil planets of impiety. This has now been spoken to us, 
O you God-fearing disciples. Guard yourselves from the authority 
of the days of their rule, and do not begin your projects on their 
days, and do not baptize a man or woman on the days of their 
authority. 3. Whenever the moon travels beside these planets and 
is in conjunction with them, take caution on that day, until it veers 
away from them. Then baptize yourselves and start your projects 
at any point. Yet honor the Sabbath day, since it is one of those 
[unfavorable] days. 

4. Now, on the third day of the week, take caution also not to begin 
anything, because once again—when three years of Caesar Trajan 
are again fulfilled, after he has subjected the Parthians to his own 
authority—the war between the angels of impiety in the north 


110. Cf. the account in Epiph., Pan. 30.17.4-5, with the comments of Andrea 
Nicolotti, “A Cure for Rabies or a Remedy for Concupiscence? A Baptism of the Elcha- 
saites,” JECS 16 (2008): 518-34. (Nicolotti argues that the dog bite actually transmits a 
demon that is a punishment for sin.) The moral demands required for this sort of bap- 
tism show that Alkibiades was hardly lax. Luttikhuizen, who thinks that such renun- 
ciations of sin do not fit a cure for rabies, would move the renunciation to Ref. 9.15.2 
where the rebaptism of Christian sinners is described (Revelation, 77). Cf. Pliny the 
Younger, Ep. 10.96.7 (Christians swear to abstain from theft, adultery, and dishonesty). 
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r wy A rd ¢ Ld \ lat > I ny s ¥ 
tpia ety] ayypile(t)at 6 méAEnos wetakd tév dyyédwy tio dceBelas 
THY apxTwv: did Toto Tapdooovtal Mioat Bactreia THs doeBetac. 


17. 1. Tatita totvuy t(a) wey(a)Aa x(a)t admoppyta uvotypia dAoyov 
hyovpevos xatatateicbat % sig moMovs m(a)padidocbat, cuuBovrever we 
ToAuTEeAsic wapyapitas purdacety, oUTW A€ywr" 


TovToOV dé TOV Adyov UH avaywwoxete Tow avOpwrolc, xal TAUTAS 
THs evTOAaS puAdé&ate emmerds, Sti od mavtes dvdpes motol ovde 
maoat yuvaixes dpbat. 


2. Tatta dé ovdé AiyuTtiwy codol év advtoIs Exwonoav, ovdE 6 Todds 
‘“EMyvav Tlvoayopas exwpyoev: el yap tetuxyjxet xat’ exetvo xapod HAyacat, 
tis avayxy TIvoayopav 7} Oaryy 7 LoAwva 7 Tov codov TTratwva H xal Tovs 
Aoimous EMyvev cohovs wabyteve Alyuntiwy tepetioty, exovtas THY TOLAUTHY 
xal Tooavtyy codiav mapa AAxiPiddy, [@] TH Oavuaciwtatw épunvel tot 
dvotyvou HAyacat 

3. doxet Totvur ixave eivar Te eipnueva Mpds Emtyvwat(v) THo TOUTWY Lavias 
tots Uytatvovta votiv xextnue(v)ots 51d WAEtoot PyToIs odx Zd0ke xpHobat, ovat 
TAglatols xal xaTayEAdoTOIC. 

AM erel unde Tavta MapeAcimouerv, TH eg" judy emeynYEpuEVa, Td TE 
TO Nudy ovx éowwnnjoaper, Ooxei—iva did mevtwy apev Memiopeupevot pendev 
avexdinyytov xatarettrwpev—eirely tive xal THv Tovdalwy <ta 20y> xal tives 
ai év tovtotsg Stadopat. 4. ett yap tatita vouilw mepircimecOa & unde adtd 
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will break out. For this reason, all the kingdoms of impiety are 
disturbed.1!! 


PROTECTION OF THE MYSTERIES. 17. 1. Accordingly, since Alkibiades con- 
siders it unreasonable that these great and inexpressible mysteries be 
trampled upon and delivered to the masses, he counsels his hearers to pro- 
tect them like precious pearls.!!* To quote him: 


Do not read this oracle to all people, and keep these command- 
ments with all diligence; for not all men are trustworthy, nor are 
all women upright. 


2. These mysteries neither the sages of Egypt in their inner shrines 
nor the Greek sage Pythagoras were capable of grasping. For if Elchasai 
happened to live at that time, what need would there be for Pythagoras, 
Thales, Solon, the wise Plato, or the rest of the Greek sages to learn from 
the Egyptian priests—since they would have had such great wisdom from 
Alkibiades, the most wondrous interpreter of the wretched Elchasai? 

3. Now then, it seems that what I have said is sufficient for people of sane 
mind to recognize the insanity of these people. Accordingly, I have decided 
not to quote their numerous oracles, since they are profuse and ridiculous. 

But since I neglected none of the present teachings that have arisen in 
my lifetime, and have not kept secret those that arose before me, it seems 
right (so that I can proceed through all the material and leave nothing 
untold) to discuss the customs of the Jews, as well as their mutual differ- 
ences. 4. (These matters, I believe, remain untreated).!!3 When I reveal 


111. Here, “Elchasaites” are advised not to begin activities on Saturday and Tues- 
day in part because the planetary rulers of those days, Saturn and Mars, were viewed 
as malefic. Jones observes that “a conjunction of the moon with Saturn and with Mars 
would cover probably one day (perhaps, however, two or more) each a month” (Pseudo- 
clementina, 436, with sources). See further Luttikhuizen, Revelation, 78-79; Hegedus, 
Early Christianity, 292-94, 304-5. Trajan successfully fought the Parthians between 
114 and 117 CE, although they quickly rebelled. Consequently, Luttikhuizen dates the 
prophecy to the autumn of 116 CE, when Trajan still had the upper hand. “It seems that 
the author of the book expected that, after the completion of another period of three 
years of Roman occupation, a new war of much larger dimensions would break out” 
(“Elchasaites and Their Book,” 340). 

112. Cf. Matt 7:6 (pearls before swine); Gos. Thom. 93; Ref. 5.8.33 (Naassenes). 

113. Our author identifies contemporary Jews as “heretics,” setting a trend for 
future heresiography. See further Averil Cameron, “Jews and Heretics—A Category 
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clwn(y)oas, emt tHy and tod mepl dAneiac Adyou ywpnow, Emw> wet 
Tov ToALY aydva Tol xaTa Tacdv aipécewy Adyov, él <Tov> Tig Bactrsias 
otTehavov dpunoavtes, e0(ce)B(d)¢ Ta AANOH MoTEVovTEs UY Tapacowmeda. 


18. 1. Tovdaiwy nev dpyFlev Ev nv oc: eis yap 6 Totrois Sobels mapa Got 
diddoxaros Muoyc (x)at cic 6 did TovTOU vdwos, ula dE Zpnuos xwpa xal Ev 
dpos T(d) Xiv(G)- elc yp 6 tobToIg vopobetHaas beds. 

avis O€, diaBdvtes tov ‘Topddvyy motaydv xal thy dopixtyTov yyy 
xAnpovouncavtes, Oladdpws tov tod Aeod vduov diéonacav, &Mos dws 
éemivodiy Ta cipyueva, xal obtws didacxdAous Eautols emeyelpavtes <xat> ddfas 
aipécewy edeupdvtes eis repiopov éxwpnoav. av THY diadopay éxPyoouat: 

2. ei de xal sig TA€iota UEpn dieoTdcOyoay TH Laxp ypdvw, AMd ye TH 
xeharawodeotepa adtév exbycouat, ov av xal Te Aid of irouabeis eicovtat 
evxddws. Tria yap map’ avdtoic efdy dtatpeitat, xal tod pév aipetiotai elon 
Dapioaiot, tot dé LVaddovxatiior, Etepor dé Eo<a>yvol. 
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even their secrets, I will proceed to the demonstration of the true doc- 
trine, so that after this huge labor of accounting for all heresies, we, who 
rush to the crown of the kingdom and piously believe the true doctrines, 
might not be disturbed. 


JEWS 


18. 1. In the beginning, there was one custom of the Jews, for they have 
one teacher given by God: Moses. Through him came one Law. And there 
is one wilderness and one mountain— Sinai—since one God laid down 
their laws. 

Afterward, when they had crossed the Jordan River and inherited the 
land by the spear, they ripped apart the Law of God with their different 
viewpoints—each one variously understanding the words. In this way, they 
raised up teachers for themselves. When they invented heretical notions, 
they split into the camps whose differences I will present. 

2. Although they have been split apart into a great number of heresies 
during their long history, still I will present their main points, through 
which diligent students can easily learn the rest. They are split into three 
camps: one group of heretics are the Pharisees, another group are the Sad- 
ducees, and another group are the Essenes.!!4 


Error?” in The Ways That Never Parted: Jews and Christians in Late Antiquity and the 
Early Middle Ages, ed. Adam H. Becker and Annette Yoshiko Reed (Tubingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2003), 345-60. 

114. Our author’s account of the three Jewish sects adapts Josephus, J. W. 2.119- 
166 (commented on by Steve Mason, ed., Judean War 2, vol. 1B of Flavius Josephus: 
Translation and Commentary [Leiden: Brill, 2008], 96-135). Marcovich’s upper appa- 
ratus covers significant departures from Josephus (though Marcovich was prone to 
“correct” our author by Josephus—sometimes by the Old Slavic version of Josephus). 
Yet our author’s text is not a simple transcription of Josephus. Overall, it is a “much 
simpler ... less elegant” rendering (Matthew Black, “The Account of the Essenes in 
Hippolytus and Josephus,” in The Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatol- 
ogy, ed. W. D. Davies and D. Daube [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1956], 
172-75 [173]). There are few word-for-word agreements overall (Morton Smith, “The 
Description of the Essenes in Josephus and the Philosophoumena,’ HUCA 29 [1958]: 
273-313 [294-313]). It is possible that, as Solomon Zeitlin proposes, our author used 
an intermediate Christianizing transcription of Josephus. Zeitlin believes that this 
intermediary was Hegesippos (as reported in Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 4.22.7), an apolo- 
gist who was born a Jew but died a Christian in Rome (“The Account of the Essenes 
in Josephus and the Philosophoumena,’ JQR 49 [1959]: 292-99). Marcovich vouches 
for the same intermediary, since he cannot accept the idea that our author deliberately 
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3. obtot Tov Blov ceuvdtepov doxotiot, piAdMyAor dvtes xal eyxpateic, 
maons te emiOuulag gpyov amootpedhovtal, amexOdic “al Mpo¢ <TO> TH 
toatta dx(o)dicar eyovtes, yduov te amayopevouat. tTovs dé aMotpious 
mraidas dvarauBdavovtes texvortrorodvtat xal mpds TA idia HO ayouot, ottws 
avatpedovtes xal ett Toig rabhyuaot mpoPiAlovtes, od TO yapety xwAvovtss, 
aM abtol yduou amevouevol. yuvaixas dé, ei xal TH AvTH Mpoatpecet BovAotwto 
Mpocéxelv, ov MpocdexovTal, xaTd uNdéva Tedmov yuvalkl moTEvovTEs. 

19. 1. Katadpovotiot dé mAovtou xal TO mpds TOUS deouevous xolvwvetv ox 
amootpeho(vt)at, AW’ ovde TI¢ map’ adtois UEP Tov EtEpov TAoUTEL. v(d)jLos 
yap Tap’ avdtois Tov Mpocldvta TH alpécet TA UMApYovTa TwWActyTA TH xoIVG 
mpoodepelv’ & Umodexduevos <> dpywy diaveuer Amat mpds TH Oéovta 2. 
obtws ovd(el)c evdens map’ avtoic. EAaiw dE od ypHvTat, roAUopoV hyovp(Evot) 
TH aN(El)beobat. xeipotovodvta: dé of emtmeAntat, of mavtwy xorvéi(v) 
(b)po(vti)G(o)vt(es). mavtes dé del Aevyetpovoton. 

20. 1. Mia d& adtéiy odx gott TOAI(s), AW ev Exdoty weToLxotiot ToMol. 
xa et tI ard Eévyg Taph THv aipetiotév, navta avdTs xowde hyodvtat, xal os 
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3. The Essenes practice a rather austere lifestyle. They are devoted to 
each other and are self-controlled, turning away from every practice of 
lust.!!5 They even become hostile if they have to listen to such practices. 
They forbid marriage.'!° They take other people's children into their care 
and adopt and train them in their own way of life. They raise them and, 
furthermore, train them in their teachings. They do not forbid them to 
marry, although they themselves abstain from marriage. But women, if 
they too want to adhere to the same commitment, are not received, since 
they in no way trust a woman. 

19. 1. They despise riches and do not refrain from sharing with the 
needy, although not a single one of them is richer than another. This is 
because they have a law that the one who comes to the sect sells his posses- 
sions and offers the money to the common purse. The presider receives this 
money and distributes to all according to their need.!!” 2. In this way, no 
one is needy among them.!'* They do not use oil, since they believe anoint- 
ing to be a defilement. The caretakers who look after all the common affairs 
are chosen by vote. All of them always dress in white.!!° 

20. 1. They do not have one community. Rather, most dwell as tempo- 
rary residents in a particular city. Ifa fellow sectarian arrives from a foreign 


altered and misrepresented his source (Studies, 144-55). Christoph Burchard argues 
instead that our author directly modified and Christianized Josephus’s text on the basis 
of the New Testament and contemporary ecclesial circumstances (“Zur Nebeniiberlief- 
erung von Josephus’ Bericht tiber die Essener, Bell 2,119-161 bei Hippolyt, Porphy- 
rius, Josippus, Niketas Choniates und anderen,’ in Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen 
zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, ed. Otto Betz, Klaus 
Haacker, and Martin Hengel [Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1974], 76-96 
[80-81]). Burchard is followed by Frickel, Naassenerschrift, 253-57; and Roland Berg- 
meier, “Die drei jiidischen Schulrichtungen nach Josephus und Hippolyt von Rome: 
Zu den Paralleltexten Josephus, B.J. 2,119-166 und Hippolyt, Haer. IX 18,2-29,4,” JST 
34 (2003): 443-70 (451-63). 

115. E. Glenn Hinson argues that our author highlights Essene rigorism because 
“True Christianity ... followed in the train of Jewish rigorists” (““Hippolytus and the 
Essenes,” StPatr 18 [1989]: 283-90 [284, emphasis his]). 

116. Cf. 1 Tim 4:3, quoted in Ref. 8.20.2 (Enkratites). 

117. Cf. 1QS I, 11-13. 

118. Cf. Acts 4:32 (shared possessions). 

119. White dress is characteristic of priests (Exod 28:38-43; Ezek 44:17-19; cf. 
Philo, Contempl. 66). 
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ob mpdtepov HdEcav, we oixelous xal ouvnbers mpoodexovtal. Tepliac dé THY 
Tatpwav yhv Exaotote aTodnuodvTEs UNdeV hEpovtes TAHY OmAov. 

2. gxouat dé xal xatd TdAEIG TpoEecTéTA, Os Ta gUVaydueva sig TodTO 
dvantoxel, eo8fita xal tpopas adtots mapacxevdlwy. xatactoAy dé adtév xal 
oxXFua xdoulov. xité&vas de dvo 7 OiMAGS UmodEecEls Ov xTvTaI emav dé TA 
mapdvta TaAawOh, tote Etepa Mpoclevtal. ovdEV dE CAws ote dyopdlovow 


No 


7 nx a - n Noo ca ial > 4 I 
odte TwAovat, 6 0° av éxn TIS TH UN ExovTI ous, O odx eet AauPavel. 


21. 1. Tlapapévouar d& edtaxtws xal emirdvws edyduevor Ewlev, wndév 
mpotepov Pbeys(&)wevor ei uy Tov Oedv buvyowor xat ottw, mpo<o>eAOdvtes 
Ex(a)otor éh’ 6 BovAovta, mpdttovat, xal gwo wpas méumtys mpdkavetes 
émaviaow. 2. émerta m&Aw cuveAbdvtes cic Eva tomov, meptlmuact Te Atvoic 
mrepiCwodpevoi—mpd¢ TO xarvipacbar tHy aicydvyv—ottwo boat: Puxps 
amorovovtat. xat weta TO obTWS dyvicacbat eic Ev olxnua cuviaciw—ovdels 
dé Etep(o)ddEwv obveiow év 1H oimw—xal mept apiotomoliav ywpotct. 3. 
xabiodvtwy O& xata Takw uel? Hovylas mpoodépovtat Aptol, emeita ev TL 
mpoaddytov, é& ob Exdotw Td atltapxes wépos. ob mpotepov dé yev(cet)at (TIs) 
(a)dtéy, ci wn en(ed)EeTar edAoydv 6 tepedc. 

wet (de) Td dpiotov éemevdyetat MaAtv: apxduevol Te xal TdAL TavdpreEvol 
duvotiot tov Oedv. 4. Emerita tag eobFitas, (A)¢ (Ev)d(ov) cuvertimpevor 
audtéev<v>vvtat, amobeuev(ot) w(s) (epas—eiot dé Awai—<xai> tas ev TH 
Tpoddw TAAW avadauBavovtes em TA Hida epya dpudaw Ewe detryc. dermvotar 
dé duotws Tois mpoEIpNUEvOIS TAVTA TrOLNCAVTES. 

5. ovdels O& mwTMoTE xpavydcel H TI¢ ETEPA BopuBMdns dxoucbyceTar 
hwy, ypeua dé Exaotor AaAotvtes evoxynudvws EtEpos TH ETEPW THY OutAiav 
ouyxwpet, ws ToIs Ewlev uvotypidv Tt xatadatveobar Thy THY Evdov clwTyy. 
vadouat dé TavTOTE, TavTA wETPW xal écOlovTEes xal MivovTEs. 
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land, they hold all in common with him, and those they formerly did not 
know they receive as relatives and familiar friends. They perpetually travel 
round their ancestral land. Each time they set out, they carry nothing but 
their equipment. 

2. They have in each city a presiding officer who spends the contribu- 
tions on preparing clothes and food for them. Their robes and clothing 
are discreet. They do not possess two overcoats or two pairs of sandals.!?° 
Whenever their current attire grows old, another set of clothes is supplied. 
They do not buy or sell at all: the one who has gives to him who has not; 
and the one who has not receives. 


DAILY ROUTINE. 21. 1. They keep a strict regimen. They continuously pray 
from dawn, uttering nothing at all before singing hymns to God.'”! In this 
way, each one proceeds to do what he will, performs a task until the fifth 
hour, and returns. 2. Then, once again gathering into a single place and 
girded with linen loincloths (to hide their private parts), they wash them- 
selves, so attired, with cold water. After being purified in this way, they 
gather into a single room (but none of those with different views assembles 
in the house) and proceed to make the midday meal. 3. They are seated in 
order and are offered loaves of bread in silence. Then they are offered some 
side dish, from which each receives a sufficient portion. None of them will 
take a taste prior to the priest giving the prayer of blessing. 

After the meal, they pray once again, starting and ending with hymns 
to God. 4. Then they place in storage the clothing that they wore when 
they ate together indoors (these are the linen garments, which they treat as 
holy!”*). After putting on again their [regular] clothes in the vestibule, they 
head straight to their beloved labors until evening. They eat dinner in the 
same manner, doing everything as was said before. 

5. No one ever shouts; nor is there heard any other raucous noise. 
Calmly, each one speaks respectfully with each other, deferring to one 
another in the conversation. Consequently, to outsiders, the silence within 
appears like some mystery. They are sober at all times, eating and drinking 
with moderation at all times. 


120. Cf. Matt 10:10. 
121. Cf. 1QS IX, 26-X, 1; Philo, Contempl. 27, 89. 
122. Linen is also associated with priests (Exod 28:39; Lev 6:3; 16:4; Ezek 44:17). 
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22. 1. Mdvtes pév ody 7 mpoeo tat mpocéyouct xal ba” d<v> xerevoy ws 
vou Tretovtat. Eomovddxaat dé 10s TO eAeetv xal Bon feiv Tots xataMovoUMEVOIC. 
mpd de Tavtwy dpyhs améxouat xal Guyot xai mavtwy THv duoiwy, émiBovra 
tavta Tod avoowmou xplvovtes. 

ovdeis dé Guvuct Tap’ adtotc, doa 0’ dv tis Eltty, TOTO pxou loyvupdtEpov 
xpivetat ef de dudcel Tic, KATHYIVWOXETAL WS UN ThoTEvOElS. 

2. omovdaCover dé Trepl tas TOD vduoU dvayvucets xal mpodytay, Ett dé xal 
el tt obvtayua ein ToTHv. Mavu dé TEPLEpyws Exoue! TEpt BoTdvas xai AiBous, 
TEPLEPYOTEPOL OVTES TIPOS TAS TOUTWY EvepyElac, dacKoVTES UN MaTYY TadTA 
yeyovevat. 


23. 1. Tots d& Bovdopevors TH aipécer uaO(y)tev(erv) odn EvbEws Tas 
mapaddcets mrotodvtat, ei uy mpd(t)epov dox(t)udowow: én’ éviavtov yap 
Tas duotas Tpodas Tapatibgaciy, Bw tH¢ Eavtév o(vvd)dov (ov)ow ev éErepw 
olxw, d&ivdpidv te xal td Awoby mepiCwua xa(l) (A)evxny éo(8)Ata dévtec. 2. 
eTELOdy TOUTW TH dv Teipay (é)yxpa(Tel)ac 06, Tedcetow eyytov TH dtatty 
xal xabapwrépws amoA(oveTa)t 7 TO TPdtEpOY, OVdETW dE CdY avToIS Tpodys 
uetarauBavel. peta yep TO detZar ei éyxpatevecbat Stvatat, éml ety da 
Ovo doxipacerar to torovtou [yap] Td nOos, xal davels &Eto¢ obtwe Eig adtovds 
<éy>xplvetau. 

3. IIpiv d& adtots ouveotiabh, bpxoig ppixtoic dpxiletaty mpdtov pév 
evoeByoew TO Oeiov, émerta ta mds avOpwrrous Olxaia puAd&ew nat xata 
undeva TedToy adixycelv TIva* UNdeva TE UATE AdxobvTA UNTE EyOpdv WLoHCELY, 
mpocevyecbat de UEP adTév, <xal> cuvaywvrilecbat [adtév] tois dixctots. Td 
Motov Téot mapesetv, UdAtoTa Tois xpatotcww: ov yap dixa beot cunBalver<v> 
til TO dpyev. 4. xdv adtds apyy, UndeTrote Umepydavevoadbat év eFoucia, 
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RULES OF THE COMMUNITY. 22. 1. All pay close attention to the presiding 
officer, and whatever he orders they obey as law. They are zealous in works 
of mercy and assistance for those worn down with toil. Above all, they 
refrain from anger and wrath and all similar outbursts, judging them to be 
conspirers against humanity. 

No one swears an oath among them, but whatever someone says is 
judged to be stronger than an oath. If anyone does swear, he is convicted of 
being untrustworthy. !? 

2. They are zealous for the readings of the Law and the Prophets, and 
still more of any treatise written by men of their faith. But they make exces- 
sive inquiry into plants and stones, needlessly investigating their powers 
and claiming that they have not arisen without purpose. 


RULES FOR ENTERING THE COMMUNITY. 23. 1. To those who want to become 
disciples in the sect, the traditions are not imparted at once; first, they 
make trial of the candidates. For one year, they serve similar food to the 
novices, but the novices are outside their assembly in another house. They 
give them a hatchet, a linen robe, and white clothes. 2. When during this 
time a man gives proof of his self-control, he approaches closer to their 
way of life and is washed more purely than before—but they do not yet 
share their food with them. After showing that he is able to maintain self- 
control, the character of such a man is tested for another two years. When 
he proves worthy, he is in this way admitted to their number.!* 

3. But before he dines with them, he is sworn in with hair-raising 
oaths: first that he will reverence the divine, then that he will maintain jus- 
tice toward human beings and in no way harm another. He swears that he 
will hate neither someone who harms him nor an enemy. Rather, he swears 
that he will pray for them and strive together with the righteous.!*° He 
swears that he will keep loyalty with all, but especially with those in power, 
for no one attains power apart from God.!”° 4. If he is ever in charge, he 


123. Cf. Matt 5:33-37. 

124. Cf. 1QS VI, 13-23, and initiation into the Pythagorean community in Ref 
1.2.16. 

125. Cf. Matt 5:44 (ayardite tovs éx8povds tudiy xai mpocedyeobe Umep Tév OlwxdvTwy 
buds [“love your enemies, and pray for your persecutors”]). Josephus says that the Ess- 
enes swear to always hate the unjust (uioyoet 0” det tod ddixous). Cf. 1QS I, 10 (“detest 
all the sons of darkness, each one in accordance with his guilt”). 

126. Cf. Rom 13:1 (od yap got eoucia ei wy bd Geod [“there is no authority 
except that under God”]). 
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unde amerOncew 7H tiv xdoum TAElov<i> Tod ous ypjoadbat. hiradnOy te 
cival, Tov OE Wevddu(ev)o(v) eAeyye: unde xAEmTEW unde cuveldnow emi 
avoum xepdet wodvvelv. udev amoxpUTTE TOUS cUValperIMTaAs, ETEPOIC dE 
undev e&ernetv, xdv pexpt Oavdtov tis Bidlytat. mds TovToIs Guvuct uy(d)evi 
uetadodvat Tév doypatwy Etepws } ws avtds wetéeAaBe. 


24. 1. Toottoig obv Spxois Jea(uevo)uct T(obs) mpocepyouevous. ei SE TIC 
év duaptyuatt tiv(t) (ueyarw Anhb)}, amoBaMetat tot <dwuatos>, 6 de 
amoBAnbels deg udpw eo0? ote diahbeipetar. 2. Toig yap Spxors xal Tots Ebeow 
évdedeuevos, (ov)dE THS Tapa tots &Mors tpodic dUvatat wetaA(a)UBaverv. 
Zo? te ovv TO cua Aiud du(a)bbetp(o)vow: (G8)ev ev éovatoig mote (H0)y 
éxAeinovtas éAcotiot ToMovs, adtay ixavyy <tyv> wep Oavatou émitiriav 


nyovuEvol. 


25. 1. Tlepl d& tas xploes axpiBéotator xal dixarorr dixdfoucr dé 
cuvedOdvtes obx eAdtTous Thy Exatov, TO de dplobev Un’ avTdy dxivytov. 
TIUdat OE Tov vorobETyy Leta Tov BEdv, xai et TIC cis ToUTOV BAachyuyoel, 
xordletat. tois dé Apxyouct xat mpecButépors Umaxovelv diddoxovtar. ei dE emt 

\ cere L L > Y © 2 \ no 2 L Ng \ \ 
to avtd déxa xabélovtat, od AaAyoet els, el uy Toic Ewea Jdker. 2. xat 1d 
mrboat dé Eig pécov 7 Td dektov wépos HuAaTtovTaL. 


TO Oe TH oaBRatw ameveabat Epyou dpovtiloucr waMov Tdavtwy Tovdatwv 
od udvoy yap tpohas adtots mapacxevdlovtat <mpd> was huepas—mpdc TO Uy 
mip dmterv—aM’ odde oxetids uetatibéaow ovde ATomaTHGoUGL. TIVES OE OVdE 
xdmidtov xwpiCovtat. 
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swears that he will never arrogate authority, or be refractory, or wear any 
ornament beyond the custom. He swears that he will love truth and expose 
what is false; that he will not steal or pollute his conscience with unjust 
gain; that he will hide nothing from his fellow sectarians and divulge noth- 
ing to outsiders—even if he is compelled to the point of death. In addition 
to these things, he swears that he will never transmit their teachings differ- 
ently than he received them. 


EXCOMMUNICATION. 24. 1. With such oaths they bind those who are admit- 
ted. But if someone is caught in some great!’ sin, he is expelled from the 
house—and sometimes the one expelled is destroyed by a terrible fate.!*8 
2. For since he was bound with oaths and customs, he cannot even receive 
food from the others. Consequently, their bodies are sometimes withered 
by hunger. In these cases, when the excommunicated are on the verge of 
death and are already abandoned, they pity many of them, judging the 
nearly lethal punishment sufficient.!?? 


MEETINGS. 25. 1. They are most exacting and just about judgments. When 
they judge, there are assembled no fewer than one hundred men, and 
what they ordain is irrevocable. They honor the lawgiver after God, and 
if anyone slanders him, he is punished. They teach obedience to rulers 
and elders.!*° If ten sit in the same place, one will not speak unless it is 
approved by the nine. 2. They are careful to spit either forward or to the 
right. 


SABBATH AND PURITY REGULATIONS. On the Sabbath, they are minded to 
refrain from work more than all Jews. Not only are foods prepared for 
them one day ahead of time (so as not to light a fire), they do not even 
move a dish or relieve themselves. Some do not even get up out of bed.!*! 


127. Here the letters in P are illegible. Marcovich supplies neydAw Anpby (“caught 
in [some] great [sin]”), comparing Josephus, J. W. 2.143 (auaptyuaow adrdvtac). Wend- 
land prefers xatayvwo6} (“was convicted”). 

128. Marcovich replaces P's déyuatog (“teaching/dogma”) with dayatos 
(“house”), reconstructed from the Old Slavic version of Josephus. Greek Josephus 
reads Taya (“order”). 

129. Cf. 2 Cor 4:6 (ixavyy émtiuiav). 

130. Cf. Acts 4:5 (dpxovtas xat tobs mpecButépous). 

131. On Sabbath regulations, see Philo, Prob. 81-82. Josephus says nothing about 
Essenes staying in bed. On perceptions of the Jewish Sabbath, see further Peter Schafer, 
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3. Taig dé Hats nuepaic emav amonatioa OéAorev, Bdbpov dpusavres 
modtatoy TH oxadldi—toottov yap éott td adkwdpiov, 6 tots mpoctoticr 
uabytevecbar mpwtws diddaci—xat mepixaddavtes Td iwdtiov ilévouct, 
dadoxovtes un detv OPpilerw tas adydc: emerta Thy dvacxad¢eicay yi 
2 x FE \ la \ n n 2 I \ 
emteuBaA<A>ouaw el¢ T(d)v Bdbpov- xal TotTo Tolotiow éxAey(duev)ot (TOUS) 
épnuotépous Térouc. éemav de TodT(o) (Tomowa)v, evOd¢ amoAoVovTAl, wS 
wlatvovans Tis exxpicews. 


26. 1. Atjpnvtar dé (x)aTa (xp)dvov xal oby duolws THY doxnow 
vdattouaty, cis teco(ap)a repy diaywprobevtec. 

Etepot yap avTav Ta UTEP TO déov (a)oxotat, we unde voutoua Baotdalerv, 
héyovt(es) un detv ei(xd)va h hépetv 7 dpav H moreiv did ovde Eig méAw Ts) 
avtiv ciomopevetat, tva un did mUANS cicéAOy, eb’ H avdpidvtes Eneiow, 
AbEuttov TOUTO NyovmEvos TO UTO elxdvas TapeAVelv. 

2. Etepot O€, émcv Axovawat Tivos Trepl Oeot diaAeyouevou xal Tay ToUTOU 
vouwy, et amepituytos ein, mapadvAdéac tov to1odtov év tomw tii pdvov, 
doveve drerci ci un mepitunfety: ov, ei uy BovAorto melbecbat, od deidetar 
s 4 \ I dg 2 Nn rs \ wv x * 
AMa nat obdler bbev éx tod cupBatvovtos Td dvoua mpocéAaBov, ZyrAwtal 
xadovpevol, UO Tivwy dé Dixdptot. 

ilg \ > w b) I y 2 I \ \ I 2 \ + Pe I 

Etepot de avtav ovdeva xvptov dvoudtover MANY Tov Gedy, ci xat aixilortd 
TIS H Kal avatpoito. 3.—tocod(to)v dé of petemerta EAdTTOUS TH doxnoet 
yeyevn<v>tal, WoTE TOvS TOIS Apyalois Bec Eupevovtas ude TpooWavetv 
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3. On other days, if one wants to relieve himself, their practice is to dig 
a pit one square foot with a digging tool (this is the hatchet that they first 
give to prospective disciples). Spreading their cloak all around, they squat, 
claiming that one must not “outrage the rays.” Then they toss the dug-up 
earth into the pit. This they do, selecting the most deserted places. When- 
ever they do this, they wash at once, as if the excrement defiled them.!°? 


DIVISIONS AMONG THE ESSENES. 26. 1. But in the course of time, they have 
split and do not keep the same discipline.!%? They are broken up into four 
camps.!34 

Some of them carry their discipline above what is necessary—to the 
point of not even carrying a coin (claiming that one must not carry or see 
or make an image).!3° Accordingly, they do not even enter a city so as to 
avoid entering a gateway on which there are statues (thinking it sacrile- 
gious to pass under statues). 

2. Others, when they hear someone conversing about God and his Law, 
if he is uncircumcised, one of them keeps watch until such a one is alone 
in a certain place and threatens to kill him if he is not circumcised. If this 
one does not want to obey, the Essene does not spare him but even slits his 
throat. From this occurrence, they receive their name “Zealots,” or alterna- 
tively, “Dagger Men.”!3¢ 

Another group of them call no one master except God—even if some- 
one tortures or kills them.!*” 3. So inferior in discipline have their succes- 
sors become that those who remain in the ancient customs do not even 


Judeophobia: Attitudes toward the Jews in the Ancient World (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1997), 82-92. 

132. Cf. Deut 23:13-15 (defecation outside the camp). 

133. Our author shapes his Vorlage to emphasize internecine Jewish disagree- 
ments in line with his view of the gradual perversion of truth. See further Koschorke, 
Ketzerbekampfung, 80-81. 

134. The four “camps” (uépy) refer in Josephus not to different Essene factions 
but to four levels of initiation described in J.W. 2.137-142 (from first-year novices 
to senior members). Cf. 1QS II, 19-23; V, 13-25 (the volunteer, or lowest rank); VI, 
2 (juniors and seniors), 8-9 (the various ranks). Our author aims to highlight Jewish 
extremism. 

135. Cf. Exod 20:4; Josephus, J. W. 2.169-174. 

136. The account here, although not found in Josephus, resembles J. W. 2.254-255 
(the Sicarii); cf. 7.253-255. 

137. Cf. Josephus, J. W. 2.118, 433; 7.418-419; Ant. 18.23. 
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avtév: av ei Watoatev, eOéws amodovovtat, ds Twos &Mod(U)A(ov) 
avoavtes. 


Eici dé xai waxpdBiot of mAetotol, wote xal TAEov <H> ExaTov 
éreot Gv: da(olv) ovv eivar aitiov to te THs Axpacs BeoreBelas xal td (x) 
atayvwobi<vai> <tod> duetpws mpoodeperdar <we> eyxpatiotas civar xal 
dopyytous. 4. Oavatou dé xatadpovotat, yaipovtes yvixa weta cuvEeldnoEews 
ayab(Fs) (t)e(A)evtiorw. ef OE xat aixifortd tig THY ToLOUTWY, (tv)a H Tov voLoOV 
duodyunon } cidwAdbutov Hayy, od T(ot)joet, UTouevw Oavetv xat Baocdvous 
Bacta(c)at, va To cuverdds uy maperdy. 


27. 1.”Eppwtat de tap’ avtoic xal 6 THs dvactdcews Adyos’ duodoyotiat 
yap xal thy cdpxa dvactycecbar xai Eoecbar dOdvatov, dv tpdmtov Hdy 
Aavatos éotw H Wuxy. Hv xwpiobeiony viv got eis Eva yGpov eUmvouv xal 
hwtewwov avatraverbat ews xpioews Ov xdpov “EMyves axovoavtes waxdpwv 
vTOUS WYomacar. 

2.aMa xai Etepa TOUTWY ddypata TOM<d> oi TH EMyvwv obetepiodpevot 
idiag ddfas cuverticavto: éott yap H xatd TovTOUS doxnatc mepl TO Aetov 
apyatotépa Tavtwy ebvdv, wo delxvucbar mavtas tov mept Oeod simetv 
TETOAUNNOTAS H TEpl THs THY dvTwY Onutoupyias UY ETEpwWHEV TAapELAnEeval TAS 
apyas 7 amd tH¢ Toudatxts vowobectac. 3. av udAtota Tlubaydpas xal of amd 
THs UToas map’ Atyumttots ToUTOISG UalynTEevlevtes TapeAaBov: AEyouct yap xal 
xpiow éceabat, xat tod mavtds ExTrUpwot, Kal TOUS Adixous xoAacOycecbat Eis 
at 
del. 
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touch them. If they do touch them, they immediately wash as if they had 
touched a foreigner.!*° 


OLD AGE AND DEATH. Most of them live very long—even more than a hun- 
dred years. They say that the reason for this is both their consummate 
piety toward God and their condemnation of immoderate behavior—since 
they are both self-controlled and without violent anger. 4. They have con- 
tempt for death, rejoicing whenever they die with a good conscience.!%? 
But if someone tortures one of their kind to try to make him either revile 
the Law or eat food sacrificed to idols, he will not do it.!4° He suffers death 
and endures torture so that he might not violate his conscience. 


RESURRECTION. 27. 1. The doctrine of the resurrection predominates 
among them.!*! They confess that even the flesh will rise again and will 
become immortal, in the same way as the soul, which is already immor- 
tal.!42 When the soul is separated, it is for the present refreshed in a region 
with fresh breezes and bright light. There it rests until the judgment. 
Greeks, after hearing of this place, called it the “Isles of the Blessed.” 

2. (Indeed, the Greeks appropriated many other teachings of these 
men and established them as their own teachings. This is because Jewish 
religious practice is older than all nations, as is proved by the fact that all 
those who have dared to speak about God or about the fashioning of reality 
received their founding principles from nowhere else than from Jewish leg- 
islation. 3. Pythagoras and the Stoics especially appropriated them, having 
learned from them by way of the Egyptians—for they say that there will 
be a judgment and a conflagration of everything, and that the unrighteous 
will be eternally punished.)!* 


138. In Josephus, it is the seniors who do not touch their junior counterparts. Our 
author discusses the fourth group of Essenes in Ref. 9.28 below. 

139. Cf. 1 Tim 5:19 (cuverdyoews aycOyo). 

140. For food sacrificed to idols, see 1 Cor 8:4, 7, 10; Rev 2:14, 20. 

141. Cf. Ref. 9.28.5; 10.34.3 (our author’s own doctrine of bodily resurrection). 
The loci classici for Jewish resurrection are Dan 12:2; Isa 26:19. 

142. Josephus does not mention the Essene belief in the resurrection of the dead. 
He notes only that they show great courage under torture because they believe that the 
soul is immortal, drawn from the aether (J.W. 2.153-154). He says explicitly that the 
Essenes are “released from the restraints of the flesh as if freed from a long period of 
slavery” (J. W. 2.155; cf. 2.158). Our author has already attributed a doctrine of resur- 
rection to those who did not hold it (the Stoics in Ref: 1.21.5; Herakleitos in Ref. 9.10.6). 

143. This paragraph, greatly expanded from Josephus, accords with our author’s 
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doxeitat dé év adtois <xai> Td Mpopytevetv xal Mpor€yely TH éodueva. 


28. 1. (E)ott wv ov xal étepov ’Eo<o>ypiv teypa: <ol> ToIs wev adtoic 
HOeot xal dairy ypwpevor, Evi de ToUTwY Evdiar<A>A(tTT)ovat, [(T)ov(s)] (7) 
yapetv, dewvdv tt A€yovtes dpiv tole d<mo>mMoIjoa(vta)s yawovr mpos THY 
avaipeow tot Biov yiveo8at totto xat uy detv exxdrtew tHy Thy TEx(vw)v 
diadoyyy haoxovtes, we ci tavtes toto hpovjceiay, ExxoTycerbat Hadiws Td 
nay yévos avOpwtrwv. 2. doxiudover uévtot tpl(e)tia Tas yapeTac: Erav OE pls 
xabapidouw sic (Teipa)v to(B) ddvacbat tixtet, obtws d&yovtat. tas éyxduoow 
oby dutdotow, emdemvdpevot Td uy OV NOovyv yapetv, Ad did TEexvev xpelav. 
duotws d& xal ai yuvaixes amoAovovtat, xal adtal emév<duu>a évduduevat 
Awoby, bv tedmov of dvdpes Te Treptlwuata. 

tatita wey ov <tTa> xate Eo<o>nvovs. 


3. “Etepot 0, xat avtol thy Tovdalwy é0dv doxntat, xat xate yevos xal 
wate vouous <tiv dMwy dtadépouct,> Dapicato: xadovpevor. av Td pev 
TAstotov wEpos ET! KATA TAVTA TOTOY, TAaVTWY LEV Tovdalwy xaAouLEvwY, Oia 
dE TAS iDiws Jokalopevas yuauas dvduact xuptois émxaroupevar. 4. obTOL wEv 
ovy THY apxatay Tapddocw Siaxpatotivtes, éml tois xate vdpov xabapots xal 
un xabapoic ememndis eetalovtes diapyévovot, ta te tod vouou Epuyvevouct, 
didacxdrous eis tatita mpobiBalovtes. 
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The Essenes also practice prophecy and foretell the future. 


THE FOURTH ORDER OF ESSENE. 28. 1. Now there is also another order of 
Essenes who employ the same customs and way of life but in one point 
differ from these—namely, marriage.!*4 They claim that those who do 
away with marriage perform a terrible act. They claim that this leads to 
the destruction of life, and that one must not cut off the succession of chil- 
dren—since, if everyone thought this way, the entire human race would 
easily be cut off. 2. Nevertheless, they test the married women for three 
years. When they are thrice purified, in order to test whether they are able 
to bear children, they are wed.'*° These Essenes do not have intercourse 
with their pregnant wives. By this abstention they prove that they married 
not for pleasure but because they need children. Moreover, the women 
wash themselves in the same way and clothe themselves with a linen shawl 
in the way that the men gird themselves with loincloths. 

These, then, are the matters concerning the Essenes. 


PHARISEES 


3. Another group engaged in the disciplined practice of Jewish cus- 
toms differ from the others both as a class and by their laws.!4¢ They are 
called “Pharisees.”!4” The majority of them are spread everywhere. All these 
people are called Jews but, due to their peculiar opinions and viewpoints, 
are referred to with technical designations. 4. These Pharisees master the 
ancient tradition and persist in rationally proving what is pure and impure 
according to the Law.!48 They interpret the matters of the Law, training 
teachers in these topics. 


apologetic emphasis on the temporal priority of Jewish tradition over Greek philoso- 
phy (cf. Ref 10.30-31). See further Hamel, Kirche bei Hippolyt, 110-11; Koschorke, 
Ketzerbekampfung, 22-24; Peter Pilhofer, Presbyteron Kreitton: Der Altersbeweis der 
judischen und christlichen Apologeten und seine Vorgeschichte, WUNT 2/39 (Tubingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 1990), 289-92. On judgment and conflagration, see Ref. 1.3.1 (Empe- 
dokles); 1.21.4 (Stoics); 9.10.7 (Herakleitos); 9.28.5 (Pharisees); 9.30.8 (Jews); 10.34.2 
(the “true doctrine’). 

144. Cf. the second order of Brahmans in Ref. 1.24.4. 

145. The purification meant here is apparently purification after menstruation. 

146. Marcovich adds tiv &Mwv dtaépovor (“differ from the others”). 

147. On the Pharisees, see Josephus, J. W. 3.374; Ant. 18.14; Ag. Ap. 2.218. 

148. On tradition (mapddoaw), see Josephus, Ant. 18.297. 
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5. Obtot eluappevyy civeut Aeyoust, nal TIVd yev KAT? eeougiay civeut, twee Oe 
KATH TH(V) eluappevmy, ws TIVa Lev ed’ Huiv, Ta dE THs eluappemns Gedy (d)é 
mavtwy elvar aitiov xel undey a dvev OedAnuatos avtot dtoixetobar 7 ouuBatvery. 

ovToL xal capxds dvdotacw duoroyotat, xal puxny dbdvatov, xal xptow 
éoomerny xat exTUpwot, xal dixatous nev APOdprous Eo(er) bat, adixouc dé eic 
del x(0)AacOyoec8ar év Tupl doPéeotw. 

Tatita nev obv xal Bapioaio(t). 


29. 1. Daddouxaion dE THY LEV ciuapuevny av(at)podar (nai) TO(v) (B)Edv 
undev TL xaxdv Spay } Ebopav duoroyoti(ar)y, eivat dE év dvopwmwy eLouata 1d 
aipei(a)bat To dyabov 7 xaxdv. avdotacw dé od udvov dpvodvTa capxdc, aa 
xal puxny un diayeve vowtGouar. 2. t(ad)t(y) (Se) etvar udvov td Gv xa 
todo Oy elvat ov yapww eyéveto (k)vpwmos, 2v te <toU>Tw TAnpodabat tov Tic 
avactacews A(dy)ov, év TH) xatahehpavea éml yiis [ta] texva TeAcuTav. weTa 
dé Gdvatov yndev<a> ednien mavetv 7 UB KAKOV 7 ayabov: Avow yap écecbat 
xa Wuxi xal TA[LATOS, xal cig TO UN iver ywpetv Tov avopwnor, xae’ 6 xal 
TH roid CHa. 3. 6 t1” dv dpdoy &vOpwnos év TH Biw xaxdv [dvOpwrros] xat 
diardby, xexépdyxe, tyy Und avOpwrrwy dadvywy xdraow: 6 TO’ av xTHONTAL 
xal TAouTHoAS Joka}, <xat> todto xexépdyxe wéAcwv yap be undév tév 
nate eva. xal ot rev Dapioaton PrrdMnAot, of dé Vaddovxator Hidavtot. 
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5. Pharisees say that fate exists. Some things occur by free will, and 
others by fate, so that some things depend on us, and others on fate.!*° 
But God is the cause of all, and nothing is managed or occurs apart from 
his will. 

They also confess the resurrection of the flesh, that the soul is immor- 
tal, and that there is a future judgment and conflagration. The righteous 
will be incorruptible, but the unrighteous will be punished forever in 
unquenchable fire.!*° 

These are the teachings of the Pharisees. 


SADDUCEES 


29. 1. The Sadducees, in contrast, do away with fate and confess that 
God does nothing at all evil and does not watch over us.!°! Rather, the 
choice between good or evil is in the power of human beings. They not 
only deny the resurrection of the flesh but do not even believe that the soul 
survives. 2. Life exists only in this world. The human race came about for 
this purpose: to leave behind children on earth and die. By this means, the 
doctrine of the resurrection is fulfilled. After death, there is no expectation 
of experiencing anything at all either good or bad. There will be a dissolu- 
tion of soul and body, and after that, the human passes into nonexistence as 
is fated for the rest of the animals.!>* 3. Whatever evil a person does in this 
life that escapes notice is counted as gain, since one escaped punishment by 
human beings.!? Whatever one acquires, as well as the honor one receives 
from wealth, is also counted as gain. God does not care at all for anything 
individual. Moreover, whereas the Pharisees show concern for others, the 
Sadducees are devoted only to themselves.!*4 


149. On fate (siuapyevyy), see Josephus, Ant. 13.172; 18.13; Life 12 (a direct com- 
parison with the Stoics); Epiph., Pan. 16.2.1. 

150. Josephus states that the Pharisees believed in transmigration (J.W. 2.163). 
Our author may have omitted this point because of his wont to attribute transmigra- 
tion to Pythagoras (Ref. 1.2.11; 6.26.2). On the conflagration, see the note on Ref. 
9.27.3 above. 

151. For the Sadducees, see Josephus, J. W. 2.164-165. 

152. Cf. Josephus, Ant. 18.16; Matt 22:23; Mark 12:18; Luke 20:27; Acts 23:8; Ps.- 
Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 1. 

153. Cf. Ref. 1.22.5 (Epikouros). This line is absent in Josephus. 

154. Cf. Josephus, J. W. 2.166. 
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4. adty y aipecis mept Thy Dapdpetav waMov éxpatdvdy. xal avtol dé 
Tos TOD vowou E0eot Mpocéeyouot, A€yovtes eiv ottw Civ, iva xaddis Biwcy xat 
TExva eTtl Yio xatarsiny. mpodytais de od Mpocévouatw, AW’ ovdE ETEpoIS TLAt 
oodots, TAnY povw TH Oa Mwcéws vouw, undév Epuyvevovtec. 

tadta wév ody & xal of Laddouxator aipetiCoucr. 


30. 1. Emel toivuy xal tas Tap Tovdators diacopas éxtebcinea, evAoyov 
doxel xal Thy Aoxnow ToUTwY TH¢ BeoceBelas UN Tapaciwmav. Zot. wey ovv 
nate Mavtas Toudatous y xata THY GeooeBetav TpaypLateta TEeTPAXT Feoroyixy, 
dhuoixy, 7O1xy, tepoupytxy. 


2. xal tov pev Oedv eva ei(v)ar Agyouat, Syuwoupydy te Tot Mavtds xal 
x(Uplov), Tomo(a)vta mavta ob mpdtepov dvt(a), OVdE Ex TlVOS UTOXELLEVNC 
cuyypdvou ovatas, a(A)A(d) Bedjoavta xat xticavta. elvar dé adyyédous 
Kal TOUTOUS y(Ev)omevous TOS AEITOUPylav TH xTIcEwWs, AMa xal TrvedLA 
éLouctactix(dv), mpos Sdgav xal aivov 66 del mapayevov. Ta mavta (d)E ev TH 
xtioet alobyow eyew xal undév elvan dpuyor. 


3.”"HOoug dé avtimoiotvtat cenvot xai awdpovos Blov, xabws ot éx Tév 
vouwy emyvvat tadta dé méAat dxpiBaléueva wv map’ a<v>Tois, dpynbev, 
<OU> VEWOT! TOV VOLOV TAPELANHOOLY, WS TOV EVTUYYAVOVTA KATATAAYHve Ertl 
TooavTy Twhpoovvy xal emtweArcia Tod TMepl TOV avOpwmov vouoleToUmEvoU 
HOous. 


4. Tepoupyixy O& Aertoupyia dxpws éEnoxnto map’ adtoics, edoxynudvws 
Mpos TO Getov Tpoadhepoprevorc, xabwe Tots BovAcpevois Pddidv Eotiv, évtuxotot 
TH Tept ToUTWY eFayopevovon PiPAw, wabeiv, ws ceuvdic xal doiws TH Oe 
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4. This heresy prevailed mostly in the region of Samaria. They also 
apply themselves to the customs of the Law, saying that it is necessary to 
live this way in order to live well and leave behind children on earth. They 
do not attend to the prophets, nor any other sages except the Law alone, 
which was given through Moses. They make no interpretive judgments 
at all.155 

These, then, are the heretical teachings of the Sadducees. 


JEWISH RELIGION 


30. 1. Since, then, I presented the differences among the Jews, it 
seems reasonable not to keep silent about the practice of their religion. 
Among all Jews, the religious system is fourfold: theological, natural, 
ethical, and priestly. 


THEOLOGY AND VIEW OF NATURE. 2. They say that God is one, Artificer and 
Lord of the universe, and the maker of everything that did not previously 
exist. He did not make it from some underlying material coeval with him- 
self. Rather, he created it by willing it.°” Angels exist, and they are made 
for the service of creation. There is also an authoritative Spirit that remains 
eternally for the glory and praise of God. Everything in creation has sense 
perception, and nothing is without soul. 


ETHICS. 3. They strive after a reverent and moderate lifestyle, as can be 
recognized from their laws. Since ancient times, they have studied these 
laws exactingly. They have done so from the beginning, since they have 
not received the Law only yesterday.!*° As a result, the one who encounters 
them is struck by their great moderation and care for the customs legis- 
lated for humanity. 


PRIESTLY SERVICE. 4. They intensely practiced the priestly service, making 
offerings to the Godhead in a dignified way. This is quite easy for interested 
persons to learn by reading the book discoursing about these matters.!>? It 


155. Cf. Origen, Cels. 1.49; Comm. Matt. 17.35-36. 

156. Wendland believes that the following passage (Ref. 9.30) summarizes the dis- 
cussion of the Mosaic Law’s antiquity and superiority in Josephus, Ag. Ap. 2.15-17. 

157. For coeval matter, see Ref. 1.19.4 (Plato); 8.17.1 (Hermogenes). 

158. Cf. Josephus, Ag. Ap. 2.154, 156, 171, 173. 

159. The book of Leviticus, apparently. 
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andprecbat tév map’ adtod dedwpynuevw eis yprjow xat dndrdavow avOpwTrwy 
KEAEVOLEVOL, EVTAXTWS Kal Tapaydvws EAeITOUpyouV. ToUTwY dé TIV(a) ol 
Laddouxaior anayopevovaw: ov yap BovAovtar dyyéAous 7 TvevuaTa UTAPYELV. 


5. Oi de mavte¢ duoitwe Xpiotov mpocdéyovtat Tot wev vouou xai Tév 
TMpodytay Tapecduevov Mpoxnpusdvtwy, tay dé Tovdalwy tov xalpov tic 
Tapovolas uy Emtyvovtwy, emevely THY UTOvoLaV Tod doxelv Uy TH Eip(y) LEVEL 
TEpl THS Tap(ov)at(a)s teTEAECOat, TeoTdoxdy TE Ett TOD<toV> T(a)pEecdpevov, 
dla TO <Tov> Tapdvta un éemey(v)wxevat. xal Te TVUBoAa THY xalpdv Tot 
<todtov> Hon Mapayeyovevat dpdvtas tapattecbal, aideicOar dé duoroyetv 
&(AnAvbév)at, eel adTOvElpEes aVTOU yeyevyyTal, ayavaxTodvTas EAeyYouevous 
On’ avtov Ott ToIs vOMmots Uy UTHxoOVOAD. 

6. Kal tov pév ottws amootadevta tnd tot Geot Xpiotdv odx elvan 
totitov déyouow, eAevcecbar dé Etepov, Tov o<mw map>dvta, <év @ TH> 
[uev] ovuBora éx pépous, doa 6 vouos xal ol mpodyitar mpoepyvav, 
<tedeoOyoeobat>, duoroyotot. 7. twa dé xal TAavwEVOL voutloucl’ yéveowv 
uev yap adtot éoouevny A€youaw ex yevous AaBid, dW’ ovx éx Trapbévou xal 
dyiov Tvevpatos, aM’ éx yuvaixds xal avdpds, we Taow Opos yev<v>Gobat ex 
OTEPUATOS, HacxoVTES TOUTOV Eqdmevov BactAéa én’ adTovc, Avdpa ToAguLoTHY 
xal duvatdv. &¢ émouvakac TO nev Ovo "lovdaiwy mavta ta €Ovy TroAeunoas, 
dvaothoet adtois Thy TepovcaAnu méAw Bacrida: cis Hv Emouvadser dav Td 
Ovog xal TaAW emt Ta apyata €0n amoxatactThcel, Bacthedwv xal iepatevwy 
Kal KATOLKGY ev TreTIOLOHoEL Ev YPdvOIC ixavoic. 

8. melita emavactijcat xat’ avtod moAguov éemiouvayOevta, ev éxelvw TH) 
TOAEUW Tegel TOY XploToV év raxaipn. EmEtTA LET’ OV TOAD THY CUVTEAELAY xa 
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includes how they are commanded solemnly and piously to offer to God 
the first fruits of things given by him for human use and enjoyment, and 
how they served as priests with discipline and persistence.!©’ Some of 
these things the Sadducees reject, for they do not concede the existence of 
angels or spirits. 1°! 


MESSIANIC EXPECTATIONS. 5. All Jews alike expect the Christ. The Law and 
the Prophets preached that he would come, but the Jews did not recog- 
nize the time of his arrival, persisting in their supposition that the things 
said about his coming do not seem to be fulfilled. They still expect the 
Christ to come, because they did not recognize the one who was present. 
And since they see that the signs of the times indicate that he has already 
come, they are disturbed.!° Still, they are ashamed to confess that he has 
already come, because they were his murderers. They are distressed as 
those refuted by him, because they did not obey their laws. 

6. Thus they affirm that the one thus sent by God is not the Christ, but 
that another will come, who is not yet present. They confess that by him 
the signs that the Law and the Prophets declared will be partially fulfilled.! 
7. Some things they believe in error. For one, they say that his birth will be 
from the lineage of David—not from a virgin and Holy Spirit, but from a 
woman and a man (as is the rule for all those born from seed). They claim 
that this one will come to them as their king and as a man powerful in 
war. He will make war upon the nations and gather the entire race of Jews. 
Then he will raise up Jerusalem for them as his royal city, into which he will 
gather the whole nation of Jews. He will again restore the ancient customs, 
reigning and serving as priest and dwelling in confidence for a long time.!™ 

8. Then war will be gathered against him. In that war, the Christ will 
fall by the sword. Then, not long after that, the consummation and con- 
flagration of the universe will come. In this way, their beliefs about the 


160. Cf. 1 Tim 6:17 (ei¢ améAavow). 

161. Cf. Acts 23:8. 

162. Cf. Matt 16:3 (cyueta tev xapdiv). 

163. Marcovich’s emendations (changing ovx dvta to olmw Tapdvta; eis dvta to 
év @ Td; the addition of teAeoOyoecbat) have been accepted as efforts to make sense of 
this passage. 

164. For visions of the Messiah, see Pss. Sol. 17:21-45; cf. 4 Ezra 7:26-31; 12:31- 
34. The idea that the Messiah will be priestly is reminiscent of the Qumran sectarians. 
Yet they envisioned two Messiahs: one priestly, the other royal (1QS IX, 11 [Mwn 
Sgqw wany]). 
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resurrection will be fulfilled, and just deserts will be administered to each 
person according to what each one performed.!® 


CONCLUSION 


31. 1. Now it seems to me that I have sufficiently presented all the 
dogmas of Greeks and non-Greeks, and that I have left nothing unexposed 
of either philosophical teachings or the claims of the heretics. From the 
very presentation of these teachings, their refutation is obvious: either they 
plagiarized, or they borrowed these things for their own purposes and pre- 
sented the teachings elaborated by Greeks as though they were divine. 

2. Now that I have reviewed all these matters, and after much labor 
have pronounced on all their doctrines in the course of nine books, I leave 
behind to all people no small provision for life and provide to the present 
generation my diligent study with no little joy and pleasure. As a conse- 
quence, I consider it reasonable to offer up the true doctrine as a crown 
of the work as a whole and to compose this in a single tenth book.!® I do 
so in order that the reader may not only—after recognizing the overthrow 
of those who had the audacity to concoct the heresies—despise them as 
drivel, but also so that the reader, by recognizing the power of truth and 
worthily believing in God, might be saved. 


165. Cf, Dan 12:1-3; 2 Bar. 29-30; 39-40; 4 Ezra 7:32-44. 
166. See Ref. 10.32-34. 
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BOOK 10 


[TABLE OF CONTENTS] 


1. The following is contained in the tenth book of the Refutation of 
All Heresies. 

2. Summary of all the philosophers. 

3. Summary of all the heresies. 

4. As the capstone to all, the true doctrine. 


INTRODUCTION 


5. 1. Ihave broken through the labyrinth of heresies, but not by brute 
force.! Rather, I have demolished it solely by the strength of my exposé and 
the power of truth. Accordingly, I will proceed to the demonstration of the 
truth. When the standard of truth is revealed, the fabricated and inconsis- 
tent sophisms of deceit will be revealed for what they are. This standard did 
not receive its first principles from Greek wisdom. Nor was it taught the 
dogmas of the Egyptians and the trivialities that they worship with implicit 
faith—as if they were unspeakable mysteries! Nor was it made wise by the 
inconsistent meddling of Chaldeans. Nor was it awestruck by the irrational 
madness of the Babylonians executed through the operation of demons. 
Rather, the standard of truth—inexorable and unadorned—works by its 
own method. By its pure manifestation, it will refute error. 


1. Photios, Bibl. chap. 48, indicates that AaBUpivos was a book title written by 
the same author as the writer of On the Universe. Possibly book 10 was detached from 
the Refutation and called The Labyrinth due to its opening line (Salmon, “Hippolytus 
Romanus’; Ddllinger, Hippolytus and Callistus, 251-53). For the metaphor of the laby- 
rinth used in Greek philosophy, see Plato, Euth. 291b; cf. Gregory the Wonderworker, 
Orat. paneg. 14.168 (SC 148:166). Our author may be thinking of the Naassene psalm, 
in which the soul wanders in a labyrinth before receiving gnosis (Ref. 5.10.2). 
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2. As regards this standard, I recognize that I have made my demonstra- 
tions many times, and that I have fully and generously exhibited the rule of 
truth to those who were willing. Even so, I decided that it is not unreason- 
able to offer up as a crown of my books this demonstration against all the 
beliefs of Greeks and heretics in my tenth book. 

6. 1. Now then, since I have already included the dogmas of all the 
Greek sages in four books, and the tenets of the chief heretics in five, I will 
presently exhibit the doctrine of truth in one book.” But first I sum up the 
beliefs of all.3 


SUMMARY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


2. At least some of the Greek dogmatists divided philosophy into three 
parts and developed their philosophies according to one of the three divi- 
sions. Some focused on what they call natural philosophy, others on ethi- 
cal philosophy, and still others on dialectic. Those who preferred natural 
philosophy arose and discoursed as follows.* 


2. For tov mept adAnfetas Adyov, see Justin, 1 Apol. 5.3; Plato, Meno 81a. 

3. Frickel argues that book 10 was an earlier independent apologetic work 
directed toward a non-Christian audience (Dunkel, 128-52; cf. idem, “Refutatio, Buch 
X,” 233-44). He is opposed by Koschorke, Ketzerbekdmpfung, 102-4. Book 10 does 
have some odd qualities (pointed out by Mueller, “Hippolytus Retractatus, 236), and 
these might be taken as evidence of its separate composition. Four points are signifi- 
cant: (1) although book 10 is constructed as a summary of the Refutation, our author 
provides no epitome of ethical or dialectical philosophers, mystery cults, or astrol- 
ogy; (2) for his summary of philosophers, he does not turn back to his own book 1 
but adapts Sext. Emp., Math. 10.310-318; (3) for the “heretics,” he does not return to 
books 5-9 but makes new transcriptions from his sources; and (4) he fails to main- 
tain the order of his opponents that he presented in books 5-9. Point 4 can perhaps 
be explained by point 3. Concerning point 2, the fact that our author used Sextus as 
a fresh, more concise witness for the natural philosophers (in whom he was inter- 
ested) is not surprising given his predilection for transcription. Finally, the fact that 
our author mentions the mysteries of the Egyptians, the divination of the Chaldeans, 
and the madness of the Babylonians in Ref. 10.5.1 indicates that he was at least aware of 
his previous treatment of their views. There is no explicit argument that the “heretics” 
plagiarized the philosophers, but—as Mansfeld points out—“the simple juxtaposition 
of the tenets of the philosophers and the doctrines of the Gnostics” was intended to 
indicate a genetic connection (Heresiography, 56). 

4. Marcovich adds mpotiuyjoavtes (here: “who preferred”). The following sum- 
mary of the natural philosophers (Ref. 10.6.2-7.6) is adapted from Sext. Emp., Math. 
10.310-318, where Sextus attempts to prove that the doctrines of the natural philoso- 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Some say that everything was produced from one 
thing, while others say that everything was produced from many things. 


A. EVERYTHING FROM ONE THING. Among those who say that everything 
was born from one, some say that it was born from what has no quality, 
and others from what has quality. 


i. FROM WHAT HAS QUALITY. Among those who say that it was born from 
what has quality, some say that it was born from fire, others from air, 
others from water, and others from earth. 


B. EVERYTHING FROM MANY. 3. Among those who say that everything was 
born from many things, some say that it was born from things numbered, 
and others from infinite entities. 


i. FROM THINGS NUMBERED. Among those who say that it was born from 
things that are numbered, some say that it was born from two, others from 
four, others from five, and others from six. 


ii. FROM INFINITE ENTITIES. Among those who say that it was born from infi- 
nite entities, some say that it was born from entities that are the same as 
generated beings, while others from beings that are not the same. In addi- 
tion to these camps, some say that all things are born from entities not 
liable to change, while others say that all things are born from entities that 
are liable to change. 


C. THE STOICS: GENERATION FROM ONE UNQUALIFIED BODY. 4. The Stoics 
concocted an origin of the universe from a single body without qual- 
ity. According to them, the first principle of the universe is unqualified 
matter, which is able to change into everything. When it is transformed, it 
becomes fire, air, water, and earth.® 


phers cannot explain either generation or corruption. The organization of the sum- 
mary (based on the number of épyat) may go back to Theophrastos (see Theophrastos, 
frags. 224-230 [FHSG 1:403-23]). The excerpt from Sextus hardly reviews book 1 in 
toto, but it allowed our author to focus on his central interest: physics, and specifically 
the physics of first principles (épyat). His fundamental presupposition is that the phi- 
losophers missed the true first principle, namely, God. See further Norelli, “Construire 
Yopposition,” 240-41. 

5. The information here misrepresents the Stoics, who in fact believed in two prin- 
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D. GENERATION FROM ONE ENTITY WITH QUALITY. In contrast, the follow- 
ing philosophers preferred to think that all things arose from a single 
entity endowed with quality: the disciples of Hippasos, Anaximandros, 
and Thales the Milesian.° In this camp, Hippasos the Metapontian and 
Herakleitos the Ephesian declared that from fire the world was born; 
Anaximandros, from air; Thales, from water; and Xenophanes, from earth, 
as he says: 


From earth are all things, and in earth all things meet their end.’ 
E. GENERATION FROM MANY THINGS. 7. 1. From the camp that says that the 
universe is generated from a plurality and from a set number of principles 
(and specifically, from two), the poet Homer says that it is composed from 
earth and water. To quote him: 

Ocean, origin of gods, and mother Tethys.® 
And again: 


Yea, may you all become water and earth!” 


2. It seems also that Xenophanes of Kolophon agreed with Homer. For 
he says: 


ciples: an active one (God) and a passive one (matter). Cf., e.g., Theophrastos, frag. 
227a (FHSG 1:410-11). God, the active cause, is missing—although he was empha- 
sized in the earlier summary (Ref. 1.21.1). 

6. Our author has written “Anaximandros”; but one should understand Anaxi- 
menes here and in the next sentence. 

7. Xenophanes, DK 21 B27. For Hippasos (not mentioned in Ref. 1), cf. Theo- 
phrastos, frag. 225 (FHSG 1:406-7). 

8. Homer, Il. 14.201; cf. Ref. 5.7.38 (Naassenes); 8.12.2 (Monoimos); Stobaios, Ecl. 
1.10.2 (Wachsmuth and Hense, 1:119); Ps.-Plutarch, Vit. Hom. 93.1 (OQxeavoc & 6¢ Tep 
yéveoig Tavtecot TéeTUxTaL). Aristotle includes this passage of Homer in his account of 
Thales and comments: “Some think that those ancients who, long before the present 
generation, were the first to theologize, had a similar idea of nature; because they pre- 
sented Ocean and Tethys as the parents of becoming” (Metaph. 1.3, 983b28-30, trans. 
Richard Hope; cf. Plato, Theaet. 152e). 

9. Homer, Il. 7.99. Both Pseudo-Plutarch (Vit. Hom. 93.2) and Clement of Alexan- 
dria quote this line in a similar context (Strom. 5.14.99.5). 
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We all were born from earth and water.!° 


Euripides says that the universe arose from earth and aether, as can be 
learned from his saying: 


I sing of aether and earth, mother of all!!! 
3. Empedokles, however, has the world arise from four entities: 


First, hear the four roots of all things: 
Zeus-aether, and life-giving Hera, then Aidoneus 
And Nestis, who moistens with her tears the mortal fount.!” 


4. Okellos the Leukanian and Aristotle say that the world derives from 
five elements.!? This is because, in addition to the four elements, they 
include a fifth body carried around in a circle. Out of this body, they say, 
the heavens are composed. 

The disciples of Empedokles posit that the generation of all things 
emerges from six elements. In the verse where he says, 


First, hear the four roots of all things, 


5. he makes generation arise from four elements. But when he adds these 
lines: 


Baneful Strife apart from these, corresponding in every respect, 
And with them Love, equal in length and breadth,"* 


10. Xenophanes, DK 21 B33; cf. Theophrastos, frag. 231 (FHSG 1:424-25). Xeno- 
phanes was just quoted as one who believed in generation from one principle: earth. 
Our author either has forgotten this or wishes to make Xenophanes look inconsistent. 

11. Euripides, frag. 1023 (Nauck, 686). 

12. Empedokles, DK 31 B6 (= Inwood 12), also quoted in Ref. 7.29.4 and partially 
quoted immediately below. Marcovich changes dp in P to aifyp to conform it to Ps.- 
Plutarch, Plac. philos. 1.3, 878a. 

13. Cf. Okellos testimony 4 (Harder, 3, 32-33). 

14. Empedokles, DK 31 B17.19-20 (= Inwood 25.19-20). Cf. Ref. 7.29.9. On our 
author's sources for the Empedokles quotations here, see Osborne, Rethinking, 89-92. 
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he transmits six principles of the universe. Four are material—earth, water, 
air, and fire—while two are active—Love and Strife.!> 


F. GENERATION FROM INFINITE ENTITIES. The followers of Anaxagoras the 
Klazomenian, Demokritos, Epikouros, and a host of others (whom I previ- 
ously discussed in detail'®) taught the generation of all from infinite entities. 
6. But whereas Anaxagoras believed in generation from entities that are the 
same as generated beings, the disciples of Demokritos and Epikouros say 
that the world came from entities that are not the same as generated beings 
and that these entities (that is, atoms) are not liable to change. 

Still others, the disciples of Herakleides of Pontos and Asklepiades, say 
that the world arose from entities unlike generated beings—just like par- 
ticles without joints.!” These entities, however, are liable to change. 


G. PLATONISTS: GENERATION FROM THREE PRINCIPLES. 7. Platonists say that the 
universe is composed from three principles: God, matter, and the model. 
Plato divides matter into four principles: fire, water, earth, and air. God is 
the Artificer of matter, and the model is the mind of God.!8 

8. 1. Therefore, since I am confident that every philosopher's account 
of natural philosophy indisputably arrives at a dead end, I will unhesitat- 
ingly declare my doctrine of the “models” of truth, explaining what they 
are and as I believe them to exist.!° First, however, I will also summarize 
the views of the leading heretics so that when, by this procedure, I have 
presented all their doctrines as easily discerned, I can exhibit the truth as 
clear and easily discerned as well.”° 


15. Cf. Ref. 7.29.7; Theophrastos, frag. 227a (FHSG 1:412-13). 

16. Cf. Ref. 1.8, 13, 22. 

17. On dvapuwy dyxwv, see Robert W. Sharples, “Unjointed Masses’: A Note 
on Heraclides’ Physical Theory,’ in Heraclides of Pontus: Discussion, ed. William W. 
Fortenbaugh and Elizabeth Pender (New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction, 2009), 139-54. 

18. This material is pulled not from Sextus but (apparently) from Ref. 1.19.1-2. 
Marcovich adds tod ot (“of God”) to conform it to Ref. 1.19.2 (mapdderypa thy 
dtdvoiav Tot Geot). 

19. The “models” of truth are a satirical reference to Plato's models or forms of 
reality. See further Frickel, Dunkel, 130, 153. 

20. Marcovich adds dé%avta év. 


«ce 
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9. 1. AM émei otttws doxet, apfauela mpditov amd tév tod Chews 
Aevtoupydav. 
Naac<o>nvol dvopwrov xadodat THy TpwWTYY THY CAwY apYyY, TOV avTOV 
xa vidv avOpwrov. todtov dé tpry7 diaipodow: Eott wéev yap avtod, dact, 
\ ‘3 I \ \ lq \ \ oe 4 n~ \ > \ BJ lf \ 
TO WeV voEpdv, TO dé Puxixdv, TO de yolxdv. 2. xaAotar dé avTov Adduav xat 
vouiovar thy [eis] adtot yvaow civat dpyny tot dbvacbar yvdvar bedv. xat 
TavTA TAVTA, TH voeod xal TH WUYIKd xal TH oid, KExwPNxEevaL El¢ TOV 
Tnoody, xat duot ov adtod AcAadyxévat tas TpEi¢ ovcias tots tpIol yéveot. 
3. TOD TavtTds ovtot pacxovat Tpl<a> yevn, ayyEAtxdv, Puyixdv, xoiKdv, xal 
TpEls civat exxAnotas, dyyedixny, Pury, xoinyy: dvowata dE adtaic exAExTy, 
xANTH, alyudAwtos. 
n ro3 \ 9 b) | lf ¢. 2 2 if v A n lf 
TadTa éoTl TH KAT’ AUTOUS xEhaAaia, ws év dAtyw Eot! xaTaraPelv, Tata 
I \ tee \ > \ n r ny if 
hacw ntapadedwxevat Tov TdxwBov, tov adeApov tod xupiov, TH Mapiduvy, 
xatapevddouevot dupotepwy. 


10. 1. Oi d& Tlepatat, Adéuyng 6 Kaptotios xat E<xt>dpatyg <d> 
Tlepatixds, Aéyouow Eva eivat xdonov tivd—obtw¢ xarodvres to¥tov—rp(1)x 7} 
dinpynuevov. got 0 <THo> TPIYH Otatpe(a)ews Tap’ av(T)ois [TO wev Ev Epos] 
otovel ula apy(y), xalamep(el) my weyaAy, elo ameipous Tomas TH (A)oyw 
TuUNnOHvat Ouvapery. 

2. n O& TPWTYH TOUN xal MpocExecTépa xaT’ avToUS éoTIV h TPIAS xal 
<TO Mev EV LEpos> xaAcitat ayabdy TédeLov, wEeyeOos TAaTpIxdv" TO dé DevTEPOV 
LEPOS THIS TPIAdoS oiovel OuVdpewy Arrel(p)dv TL TAROOS: <td dE> TpITOV idixdv. 
Kal EoTL TO LEV TPGTOv ayevvytov. bev dtappndnv A€youat tpeis Oeovs, tpEic 
Aoyous, tpets votic, tpet¢ avopwmouc: 3. Exdotw yap wéepel TOU xdaLODv, Tc 
dtaiperews dlaxexpiwervys, diddact xal Oeods xal Adyous xat dvOpwrous xat TH 
Aowna. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LEADING HERETICS 


NAASSENES. 9. 1. Since it is fitting to proceed in this fashion, let me first 
begin with the servants of the snake.?! 

The Naassenes call the first principle of the universe the “Human 
Being.” He is identical with the Son of the Human. They divide him in 
three ways. He has an intelligible aspect, an animate aspect, and an earthly 
aspect. 2. They call him “Adamas” and believe that knowledge about him is 
the precondition for knowing God. All these three substances—the intel- 
ligible, animate, and earthly—came into Jesus and through him at one 
and the same time spoke to their respective kinds of people. 3. They claim 
that there are three kinds of people in the universe, angelic, animate, and 
earthly, and accordingly there are three churches, angelic, animate, and 
earthly. Their names are the “elect,” “called,” and the “captive.” 

These are their chief points, comprised in brief compass. They add that 
it was James the brother of the Lord who passed on these traditions to 
Mariamne—telling lies about both. 


PERATAI. 10. 1. The Peratai Ademes the Karystian and Euphrates the Peratic 
affirm that there is one cosmos (as they call it), which is divided in three 
ways.” They depict the cosmos as the single source—a great fount, as it 
were—of the threefold division. This fount is able to be divided into infi- 
nite divisions by the Word. 

2. The first and most relevant division, in their view, is the Trinity. 
Now the first part of the Trinity is called “Perfect Good” or “Fatherly 
Greatness.’*3 The second part of the Trinity is, as it were, an infinite 
number of powers. The third is the particular cosmos. The first (the Per- 
fect Good) is unborn. Therefore they expressly say that there are three 
Gods, three Words, three Minds, and three Human Beings. 3. Accord- 
ingly, when a division is made, they assign Gods and Words and Humans 
and the rest to each part of the cosmos. 


21. The following summary overlaps with the main report in Ref. 5.6.4—5; 5.6.6-7.1. 

22. The following section on the Peratai overlaps with the main report in Ref 
5.12.1=7. 

23. Marcovich transposes Td ev €v népos (“the first part”) from the previous sen- 
tence to this location. 
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‘Avabev dé, amd THS dyewyotas xal Tio TOD xdcMOU MPWTNS TONS, Em 
ouvteneia Aoitdv ToD xdonou xabeotynxdtos, xateAnAvlEvar Ev Tos ‘Hpwoou 
xpdvoig tpipuy tiva &vOpwrov xal TplowwATOV xal TPLOVVALOV, xaAoULEVOV 
Xpiotov, amd THv TpIBv eyovta Tov xdonov Mepdv ev avTs TdavtTa TH 
[tod xdcuou] ovyxpivata xal tao Suvduets. 4. xal Todt elvar GéAovcr td 
cipnucvov: «ev @ xatomel mv TO TANPwWUA THs HedtyTOS CwLATI<xéic>>». 
xateverOFvat yap and thy bmepxetmevwy xdouwy Ovo, To Te dyevytoU xal 
tot adtoyevytou, eis Todtov Tov xdopov év @ éopev juts Tavtolwy Suvdpewy 
omépuata. xatednAvdevar dé Tov Xpiotov avwlev, amd kyevvycias, iva dia 
THS xataBdcews adtot mavta owOh te Tpryy diypnueva’ 5. & wev yap, dyaty, 
éotlv dvwlev xatevnveypeva, avedevoeta Ov adtod, ta dé émBovAevoavta 
TOS KaTEVYVEypEVvoIs Adie<ta>t EixH xai xoAacbevta dnoméumetat. dVo dé 
civat wépn & owloueva déyel, Te OUmEpxetueva <xal> dmaMayéevta THs bopac: 
TO dé TpITOV aTOA<A>vabat, 6 xdaLoV IdI<x>dv xanel. 

Tavita xat ot Tlepata. 


11. 1. <T>oi¢ d& XnOiavois doxet bt: thy CAw(v) eiot tpels dpyal 
TeEplwployeval, Exdoty dE Thy dpyav meduxe [dUvacba(t)] (y)everbat, we év 
avbowrivy Wuxi Tica ticobv 51d(a)oxopem texvy: olov ei, <éyybs> yéevorto 
<Tb> Tatdtov avAnry <dbvacbat> [yevéobat] avdrAciv, 7 yewuetpy yewuerpei(v), 
xal Tvl TEXVY Ouotws. 

2. ai d& Thy dpydv, hacty, ovdciat eit Pig xal oxdt(oc)* ToUTwY dé Eottv 
év reow Tvetua dxéepatov. TO dé mvebua, TO TeTWypEevov ev WEow TOU TxdTOUC, 
Omep eoTl XATW, Xal TOD hwtdc, OmEp EoTlv dvw, AEyouot, ovx éoTL TrEUA WS 
dvewos H pity H AeTTH Tig adpa vonOHvat duvapevy, AM’ oiovel Tis douy WUPOU 
7H Oupiduatocs éx ovvbécews xataoxevatouevor, A|eTTH dtodevouca Svvamic 
aveTtivontw Tvl xal xpelttov Adyou hopa evwolac. 3. Emel Tolvuv éotlv dvw 
T hig xal xaTW TO oxdTOS xal TOUTWY LEOV TO TveBUA, TO ON BS <we> 
aXTIC HAtov dvwbev éexAdumovod cig Td UTOXElLEVoY OxdtTOS: y OE TOD TVEDLATOS 
evwola, wéony éxovoa TAEW, hépetat xal eixvettat, dorep H THv Ouplapdatov 
emt TH Tupl doun péepetat. TowwdT ys OE ovoNS THs duvdEws THY Otnonuevwy 
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But from above, from the realm of the unborn and the first portion of 
the cosmos, when the cosmos was finally made ready for consummation, 
there came down in the time of Herod a human being with three natures, 
three bodies, and three powers. This human being is called Christ. He pos- 
sessed in himself all the compounds and powers from the three parts of 
the cosmos. 4. This is what they want the scriptural phrase to mean: “In 
him dwelled all the fullness of the Godhead bodily,’4 Seeds of every sort 
of power came down into this world of ours from the two higher worlds 
(that is, from the unborn and the self-born). Christ also came down from 
above, from the realm of the unborn, so that through his descent all things 
divided in three might be saved. 5. The seeds that descended from above, 
he says, will ascend through him. But those who conspired against the 
descended seeds are discharged without a second thought and, after pun- 
ishment, sent back. Two parts, he says, are saved: that which is higher, and 
that which is freed from corruption. But the third part, what he calls the 
“particular cosmos,’ is destroyed. 

These, then, are the doctrines of the Peratai. 


SETHIANS. 11. 1. The Sethians believe that there are three circumscribed 
principles in the universe, and each of them has developed naturally like 
any skill learned in the human soul.*> For example, a child in the company 
of a flautist becomes able to play the flute, or a child in the company of a 
geometer becomes able to practice geometry, and likewise with any skill. 
2. The substances of the principles, he says, are Light and Darkness. 
Between them dwells a pure Spirit. This Spirit lies suspended between the 
lower Darkness and the higher Light. It is not, they say, a Spirit conceiv- 
able like wind, or a current, or a light breeze. Rather, it is like the scent of 
a perfume or incense prepared by a recipe—a subtle power pervading all 
by a wafting of fragrance that is inconceivable and greater than words can 
tell. 3. Since the Light is above and the Darkness below and the Spirit in 
between, this Light—just as a ray of the sun—shines out on the underlying 
Darkness. The fragrance of the Spirit stationed in the middle is diffused 
and wafted, just as the fragrance of burning incense offerings is wafted. 


24. Col 2:9. Cf. Ref. 5.12.5; 8.13.2 (Monoimos); Iren., Haer. 1.3.4; Clem. Alex., 
Exc. 31.1. 

25. The following (very full) summary of the “Sethians” overlaps with the main 
report in Ref. 5.19. 
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TPIYGS, TU Mvedmatos xal TOD hwtd¢ duod H ddvamls got xaTW ev TH OXdTEL 
TG) UMOTETHYLEVW. 

4, Td d& oxdtos Bdwp elvat dacr hoPepdy, eis 6 xatéonactar <xal> 
wetevyvextal cig Toavtyy pvow peta tod mvevuatos Td hédc. pdvinov ody 
TO TXOTOS Ov xal yiwHoxov tl, dv anaply an’ adtot TO hic, wevet TO TxOTOS 
Zpnuov, adaves, drhaumés, ddvvapov, &mpaxtov, aobevec. <ot>tTw dn Taoy 
cuvécet xat dpovice Pidleta xatéyelv eis Exvtd THY AauTyddva xal Tov 
omvOFjpa Tot wtds peta THs TOU mvevratos edwolac. 

5, Eixdva tovtou tavTyy mapetodyouat, Aéyovtes: Womep y xdpy TOD 
dpbaryot <éx tay uev> Umoxemevwn Vddtwv oxotewy hatvetar, pwtietar 
de umd tot mvedpatos, obtw¢ avtimotettat Td oxdtos TOU mvevmatos. exet JE 
map’ (€)avt@ maoas Tas duvauets, BovAopevas adlotacbat xa(t) avievat. 
ciol O& avtat dretpdxts dreipor e& Ov te T(av)ta extumo(dt)at xal ylvetat, 
ETL vULLEV” dlxnv adpayldwy 6. Womep yap adpayic emixowwwvyjcaca xnps 
TOV TUTOY emolncev, adTH Tap’ EauTH Frio Nv wevovoa, obtws xal ai Suvdpers 
emixowwwyjoacal <dMyAaic> Ta Tavta amepyalovta yévn Cow, <dvta> 
cmetpc. 

yeyovev<ai> ovv amd Tio mewtys cuvdpouys tHv tpidv apyav yeydAns 
ohpayidos idéav, odpavdy xal yiy, eldos 2xoucav mapaTtAnatov UNTpA, dudardv 
éxovon mécov. obtws dé xal TAS AoITIAS ExTUTMTELS THY TaVTWY ExTeTUTHTOAL, 
@OTIEP OUPAVOY xal yiv UNTPA TapaTAnctous. 

7. Ex d@ tot Udatos yeyovévat pact mpwtdyovov dpyyv, dveno<v> 
<o>odpov xat AdBpov xa means yeverews aitiov, Bpacudy tiva xal xtvynow 
épyalouevoy TH xdoum ex Tio Thy VddTwWY xIVACEWS. 8. ToTOV dé dmoTENEtv 
cidos cUppati dhews MapaTAnatov, mrepwber, cis 6 <d>dopéiv 6 xdapos mpd< 
yéveowv Opud dpynoas ws unTpAa, xal evtetOev OéAova cuvictacba THY Tév 
Ohwy yeveow. 

9. todto OE mvedua dvéuou eivat Aéyouat Tédetov Oedv, <dv> ex THe THv 
bddTwWY <xIVyTEWS> Kal THs TOD MvEdUATOS EdWAlag xal <THS TOU> hwtd¢ 
Aaumyddvos yeyovevat xal elvar yev<v>nua Onrelas, vodv. 

Tov dvwlev omiveyjpa, xaTwW avayeutypevov ev Tol¢ moAvovyxpitois 
TWMATOS, oTrEvdELY Exdedyelv, Exuydvta <de dvw> mopevecOat, xal THY Avot 
oby edploxev did THY év Tois Bdact déow. O10 éBda éx Tio Thy WOdTwv Likews, 
KATA TOV Parumddy, WS A€youdt. 

10. T1doa otv 7 dpovtls tod duw dwtds éotiv, Stws plantar Tov xaTw 
omvOyjpa and Tod xatTw Matpds, <tot> dveuov, émeyeipavtos Bpacuov xal 
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Such is the character of their threefold division: the power of Spirit and 
Light are together in the Darkness arrayed beneath them. 

4. The Darkness is a frightful water, they say, into which the Light is 
pulled down and transferred to this watery nature along with the Spirit. 
The Darkness is cunning. It knows that, were the Light to be removed from 
it, the Darkness would remain barren, invisible, unenlightened, powerless, 
impotent, and weak. For this reason, with all cunning and intelligence, it 
forcefully imprisons in itself the brilliance and the spark of light together 
with the fragrance of the Spirit. 

5. They offer this illustration: just as the pupil of the eye appears dark 
from the underlying waters but is illumined by spirit, so the darkness lays 
hold of the Spirit. It has in itself all their potentialities, potentialities that 
want to depart and ascend. These potentialities are infinity times infinity 
in number. From them, all reality is stamped with a form and comes into 
existence when they mix together in the manner of seals. 6. Just as the seal 
by contact with the wax makes an impression—but remains in itself what it 
was—so also the potentialities interact and produce all the countless kinds 
of animals. 

Now there arises from the first collision of the three principles the 
form of a great seal: heaven and earth, appearing very much like a womb 
with the navel in the middle. In this way also the impressions of everything 
were stamped very much like heaven and earth on the womb. 

7. From the water arose, they say, the firstborn principle, a strong and 
violent wind. This is the cause of all generation. It produces a boiling and 
stirring in the world from the movement of the waters. 8. This achieves a 
final form that highly resembles the trail of a snake, endowed with wings. 
As the world fixed its gaze on it, it swelled like a womb and initiated the 
process of generation. From this process, they desire to concoct the origin 
of the universe. 

9. This blast of wind they say is a “perfect god” who came to be from 
the movement of waters, from the fragrance of Spirit, and from the bril- 
liance of the Light. He is the offspring of a female; he is a mind. 

The spark from above, though mixed in the morass of the body down 
below, rushes to escape. When it escapes and flies high, it still does not find 
release, because it was chained in the waters. Thus it cried out from the 
mixing of waters as in the psalm (or so they claim). 

10. The only concern of the higher Light is to devise a means to deliver 
the spark below from the lower father, or wind. This father stirred up a 
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Tapaxyov xal éauta votv <vlov> Tolmgavtos, ovx dvta avtot, dacxovow, 
10<i>0v <xa>Td <ovciav>. 
\ bla £ I n \ ¢ \ > r ov yy 
tov dvwlev TéAELov Adyov Tod hwtds adtov dtromophwoavta Elder Shews 
xexwpyxevat ev UNTEA, Wa Tov vodv Eexelvov, TOV ex TOU hwtd¢ omvOypa 
2 Nn. ny \ ~n yor \ 2 r ray 2 ns n 
dva(A)aBetv duvyO%. 11. xal toto eivai td eipnuevov' «dc év propos Geot 
Umapywy oby apT(a)ymov Hynoato TO elvat tow OeG, aM’ EauToV Exevwoe 
\ r r \ , y \ \ ¢ r 
uopd(yv) dovAov AaBwv». xal tavtyy eitvat THY Lopdyy ol xaxodainoves 
id \ £ cs 
GéAovat xal ToAUT()oves UPravol. 
Tadta wev ovv xal outot Aeyouatw. 


12. 1. O dE mdvaodos Linwy ottws Adyet’ angpavtdv eivar Sivaywy, 
Tatty piCwua tv Srwv eivar. gor dé [dyow] } angpavtos Sdvays, Td Tip, 
xa’ avtoy ovdév amAotiv, xabdmep of moMol amAd A€yovtes eivar th [dE] 
Tecoupa otoryeta xal Td TOP amAoby elvat vevouixacty, dW’ eivat tod Tupds THY 
vow OimAfy: xat TH¢ diTAFs tavtTys xadet TO WEv TL xpUMTOV, TO OE havepdv 
xexpvpbat dé TH xpuTTa Ev TOI havepots tod TUpds, Kai TH havepd Tot mupd¢ 
Um THY xpUTITOY yeyovevat. 

2. TIdvta dé, byol, vevduiotat ta wepy Tod mupdc, dpatd xal ddpata, 
«povnow eye». yéyovev ody, hactv, 6 xdapnos 6 yevrytos dnd Tod &yevwntou 
mupes. HpEato dé, dyotv, obtws ylverOar- EF pilas tas mpwrtas THs dpyiic THs 
yevéoews 6 yevrytos amd THs apy%¢ TOD Trupds éxeivou AaBuv. tavtas yap pilas 
yeyovévat xata cvlvyiav and tod mupds, dotivas xadet Noty xai Emivoiay, 
Dwvyv xal"Ovoua, Aoytonov xat Evidunoww. 

3. eivar d& ev Talc EE pias Suot thy amépavtov Siva elvat dyot, Tov 
éotata otdvta otyaouevov. S¢ <éav> eeixovicbh év tats EF duvdueow, gorau 
ovcia, duvdwet, reyeber, amotekéouatt ula xal <y> adtTH TH dyevvytw xal 
amepdvtw duvaet, ovdev dws Exouoa evdedaotepov exelvyg THS dyevvyTtou xal 
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boiling confusion and made a mind for himself as a son.”° This mind is not, 
they claim, his own [son] according to nature.’” 

The perfect Word of Light from above, after transfiguring himself into 
the form of a snake, came into the womb so that he could take up the mind, 
that is, the spark from the Light. 11. This is what the scriptural verse refers 
to: “He, though in the form of God, did not consider equality with God 
something to be plundered. Rather, he emptied himself and took the form 
of a slave.”?8 These wretched and utterly miserable Sethians want “the form 
of the slave” to refer to this snake form! 

This is what they teach. 


SIMON. 12. 1. The super-sage Simon reports the following.’ There is an 
Infinite Power, the root of the universe. The Infinite Power, or fire, is, 
according to Simon, not at all simple (as most people say that the four 
elements are simple and so suppose that fire is simple too). Rather, the 
nature of the fire is twofold, and of this twofold nature one aspect he calls 
“hidden, and the other “manifest.” The hidden realities were hidden in the 
fire’s manifest realities, and the manifest realities of the fire arose by the 
power of the hidden realities. 

2. He says that all parts of the fire, visible and invisible, are supposed 
“to have wisdom.*° Thus the born world, they say, arose out of unborn 
fire. It began to be, he says, in the following way. From the principle of that 
unborn fire, the world that was born took six primal roots of the principle 
of generation. These roots arose from the fire in pairs. He calls them “Mind 
and Thought, Voice and Name, Reasoning and Conception.” 

3. The Infinite Power, he says, exists in these six roots together. This is 
the One Who Stood, Who Stands, and Who Will Stand.*! Whoever is fully 
formed in the six powers will be in substance, in potential, in magnitude, 
in finished perfection one and the same as the Unborn and Infinite Power. 


26. Wendland adds vidv (“son”). 

27. Marcovich replaces P’s idévta with idiov xatd ovetav (here: “his own [son] 
according to nature’; cf. Ref. 5.19.16). 

28. Phil 2:6-8; cf. Origen, Princ. 4.4.5. 

29. The following summary overlaps with the main report in Ref. 6.9.4—-6; 6.12.2; 
6.12.1-4. 

30. Empedokles, DK 31 B110.10, cited also in Sext. Emp., Math. 8.286. Cf. Ref 
6.12.1; 7.29.26. 

31. Our author’s summarizing technique (along with the poor textual transmis- 
sion) garbles Simon’s report. Marcovich repeatedly intervenes to repair the logic. 
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= v3 *: > 2 - 2\ * z - rd 
amapar<A>axtou xal amepdvtov duvduews. 4. Eav OE pelvy duvdwet pdvov 
2 nw a I \ \ 2 n~ 2 r id \ > I 
év tas €& duvdveot xal wh eFerxoucb}, ddaviletar, pyot, xal amdMutat, 
obtws ws  OVVaLS } ypayuatixy <A> y yewueTpIxy <év> avOpwrov Puy 
brdp&aca, un MpocrAaBotoa texvityny Tov didakovta. 

avtov O& civat 6 Xtuw(v) Aéyer Tov Eotdta otdvta otynoduevov, dvta 
dbvauly THY UTEP TA TAVTC. 

ta(d)ta Totvuy xal o Lime. 


13. 1.'O d& Ovarevtivos (x)al of amd THs ToUTOU aKOAs elvan Aeyount Thy 
Tob m(a)vtos dpxny Tlatépa. xal évavtia dé d6&y mpoaepoveat ot wev yap 
avtéiv povoy elvat xal yewytixdy, of dé aduvéreas & exe yewvity dvev OyAeias, 
xal tobtw abluyov mpooTibéact Xiyhv, Buddy abtov dvoudoavtes. 

2. éx tovTou <xal, wW¢> tives, Ex THs culvyou mpoBoAds yeyovevar EF: 
Notv xat AAyBeav, Adyov xat Zany, “Avopwnov xal ’ExxAyciav, xal eivar 
Tautyy THY Oydodda Mpwtoyevetelpav. <tTavTyy,> Tas TE Ev<T>O¢ Tot “Opou 
MpoPoAas yeyevnuevac TAAL xaretobar évtos TANPWUaTOS devTEpA OE TH ExTdS 
TAypwpatos, xal Tei<t>a TH éxtd¢ TO “Opou, av H yéwyors TO boTEpnUa 
Umdpyel. 

3. To<v> dé éx TOD ev botEephuatt MPoPAnPEvtos aidivocs yeyovevat, xal 
totitov eivar Snuoupydv Aéyet, wy Bovrduevos adtov mpdrov elvar Gedv, AMa 
duobynudy te avtov xal Ta UM’ adtod yeyevyyeva. 

Tov d& Xpiotov éx tod évtd¢ mAnpmuatog xateAnAvbévar emi owtypia 
To anoTAavnGevtos MvEevUATOS, 0 xaTOIXEl Ev «TH Eow HUdY avOpwTW», dv 
owlouevdy drat tovtov yap Tob évoirxodvtos. 4. tHy OE chpxa uN owlerbar 
Geral, <depudtivor xiTva» aToxardy xal «dvOpwnov pbetpduevoy». 
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In general, this one will be in no way inferior to that Unborn, Incompa- 
rable, and Infinite Power. 4. But whoever remains in potential only in the 
six powers and is not fully formed according to the model is made away 
with, he says, and destroyed, just as the soul’s power to learn grammar or 
geometry is destroyed if it does not receive a teacher who practices the art. 

Simon calls himself the One Who Stood, Stands, and Will Stand, the 
Power above all. 

These are the teachings of Simon. 


VALENTINUS. 13. 1. Valentinus and those of his school say that the principle 
of everything is the Father.*? But they offer opposing views. Some of them 
suppose that the Father alone exists and is capable of engendering others, 
but others suppose that it is impossible for him to produce offspring with- 
out a female.*> Accordingly they attach to him a consort named Silence, 
calling the Father himself “Depth” 

2. From him (or, as some teach, from him and his consort) there arose 
six emanations: Mind and Truth, Word and Life, Human and Church. All 
these beings constitute the primal Mother, the Ogdoad. She, along with the 
emanations that arose inside the Boundary, are in turn called “the beings 
inside the Fullness.”34 The second generation came to be outside the Full- 
ness, and the third generation came to be outside the Boundary. The off- 
spring of the third generation possesses the deficiency.* 

3. The one he calls “Artificer” arose from the aeon emanated in defi- 
ciency. He does not want to call him the primal God but slanders him and 
what is generated by him.*° 

Christ descended from the one inside the Fullness to save the spirit 
wandering in error. This spirit dwells in “our inner human.” The human is 
saved, they claim, for the sake of the one dwelling within. 4. He does not 
want the flesh to be saved, calling it the “coat of skin” and “the corrupted 
human.”?” 


32. The following report overlaps with Ref. 6.29.2-3, 6-7; 6.38.3, 5. 

33. Marcovich adds tov Tlatépa vouioucw (“suppose that the Father”) as well as 
voutCovtes (“[others] suppose”) from the main report on “Valentinus” (Ref. 6.29.3). 

34. Marcovich adds tavtyy (here: “she”). 

35. Cf. Ref. 6.31.5-7 (the Fruit comes to be outside the Fullness and shapes the 
negative emotions of Wisdom into beings outside the Fullness); 6.37.5-6 (where the 
tripartite division is attributed to Plato). 

36. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.5.1-2; Epiph., Pan. 31.18.3-8. 

37. Cf. Ref. 6.35.3-4. For the coat of skin, see Gen 3:21; cf. Iren., Haer. 1.5.5; 3.23.5; 
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tatta év émitouh eketmov, moMHs bays xat’ adbtovs tuyyavotens xal 
diahdpwv yuwudy. 
4 4 n Yon ? i n 
obtws ovv doxet xai TH Ovarevtivou cxorj. 


14. 1. Baotretdys dé xal adtd¢ Adyer elvar Oedv odx dvta, MemoxdTa 
xoopov && obx dvtwy odx dvta, obx dv xataBarduevdr TL OTEpUA, Wael xdxxXOV 
owaTrews Exovta év Eauts) TO TpEuvov, TA PUMA, Tos xAdOUG, TOV xapTOY, 7 
as Mov Taod exov év aut THY THY YpwUAdTwv TolntAyY TANBY. xal ToBTO Elva 
dyow td tod xdopou omépua, e& ob tk mhvta yéyovev" 2. elyev yap év Eavte Te 
mavta <o>iov odx dvta, Und Tod odx dvTos Feot yevéodar mpoBeBovAcupeva. 

*Hy obv, dact, ev att TH omépuati vidtns Tpimepys, xaTa Tav<Ta> TH 
ovx dvtt bq dnoovatos, yerwnty é& odx dvtwv. TabTYSs THs UIdTIHTOS <THc> THIYH} 
Sinpynuevns Td wév TL Hv AeToEpec, TO OE MaYULEPES, TO OE d7ro(x)abdpaEws 
de(d)uevov. 3. TO wev ovdv AemMTouepés EvOEwS MpATOV, dua TH yeveobar Tob 
OTEPUATOS THY TPWTHY xaTABoAHY UMd TOD odx dvToS, diéohuse xal aviAOev 
&(v)w, xal éyeveto Tpd¢ Tov ovx dvTa: Exeivou yap Taoa pats dpéyetat OV 
bmepBor(y)v xaMouc, dn de &Mwe. 4. y OE TaxUMEpETTEpA ETL WEévovTA 
év TH OTEPLATL, LILNTIXY TIS oVCA, dvadpapety wév obx HOvYnOy—moAd yap 
évdecotépa Hv THs AeTouepodc—dventépwoe dé adthy TH IIveduatt TH dyin 
TOUTO yap evepyerel y vidTNS EvdvoaEVY Kal Evepyeteital. 5. H de TpITH VIdTYS 
amoxaldpoews deitat aly wenevyxer ev TH THo TavoTepias owpd, xal adTH 
evepyetovon xal evepyeToupern. 
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I only summarize these doctrines, though they have a plethora of 
material and different opinions.** 
Such, then, are the views of Valentinus’s school. 


BASILEIDES. 14. 1. For his part, Basileides says that there is a nonexis- 
tent God who made a nonexistent world from nonexistent things.*? It 
was sown as a nonexistent seed like a mustard seed containing the stem, 
leaves, branches, and fruit. Alternatively, it is like the egg of a peacock 
that has in itself a host of variegated colors. This he calls the “world seed,” 
and it is the source of all reality. 2. It contained within itself all things as 
nonexistent entities that come into existence as preordained by the non- 
existent God.” 

There was in that seed, they say, a triple Sonship, entirely consub- 
stantial with the nonexistent God, born from nonexistent realities. This 
Sonship is divided in three ways: the first part is subtle, the second is 
coarse, and the third is in need of purification. 3. First, the subtle part 
immediately throbbed with life simultaneous with the first sowing of 
the seed by the Nonexistent. It ascended above and arrived before the 
Nonexistent. All nature strains for the subtle Sonship on account of his 
supreme beauty, each part of nature in its own way. 4. The coarser part 
still remained in the seed. It is imitative and unable to run upward since 
it is far inferior to the subtle Sonship. Nevertheless, it gave itself wings 
by means of the Holy Spirit. So clothed, the Sonship benefited the Holy 
Spirit and received benefits in turn. 5. The third Sonship requires purifi- 
cation. It remains in the heap of the seed mixture, providing benefits and 
receiving them in turn. 


Clem. Alex., Exc. 55.1; Strom. 3.95.2; Tert., Val. 24.3; Marc. 2.11.2; Pist. Soph. 69; 97.24; 
98.38 (Schmidt). For the corrupted human, see Eph 4:22; Clem. Alex., Paed. 1.32.4; 
3.17.2; Strom. 3.28.2; 7.14.2; Ecl. 24.1; Iren., Haer. 5.12.4. 

38. The impatience of our author shows through here. His summary of “Valenti- 
nus” is particularly superficial, free, and arbitrary (Frickel, “Refutatio, Buch X,” 221). 
Note that the views of Markos the Valentinian are totally omitted. Frickel treats the 
differences between this summary and the main report (ibid., 234-35). He concludes 
that both the summary and the main report used the same Vorlage, but the summary 
was actually written first as an independent heresiological work referred to in Ref. 1, 
pref. $1. 

39. Cf. the overlapping report in Ref. 7.21.3-5; 7.22.6, 7-10, 16; 7.23.2-7; 7.24.3-5; 
7.25.2; 7.26.6, 8-10. 

40. Marcovich replaces tov with olov (following Ref. 7.22.6). 
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Eivat d& <td wév> Tt xarotpevov xdopov, 7 dé Umepxdouia: dtatpeitar yap 
bm’ avdtot <td dvta> eis dvo Tas MowTaAs Olalpecetc. Td JE TOUTWY LECOV Karel 
uebdptov IIvetua dytov, Exov THY downy Tig vidTYTOS. 

6. aM Tio TavoTteputas to} acwpod <xal> Tod xoouimot omépuatos 
diéopuse xal éyevvyby 6 péyas apywv, y xehadry tot xdopov, xdMet xal 
peyeber avexhahyt. OUTOS bipdoas Eautov aypl Tov oTEpEwpaTos anon un 
civat éavtot émdavw Etepov, xal éyéveto mavtwy Tov Drroxeysevear wrewdtepos 
xal Suvatwtepos TAHY TH UmoAEAELEVNS UidTYTOS, Hv Hyvdet ovoav adtot 
ToPwtepar. 

7. Obtos o<bv> tTpanels emi ty Tot xdcpou Snuloupylay mp&tov yews 
vidv abt, abtot xpetttova, xal toltov éx dekiGv avtod éxdbice: xal tadtyy 
ovtor daoxouat tHy Oydodda. adds ody THY OUpavioy xTloW Emacav épyaletat. 

8. Etepos de kpywy amd THs mavoTtepuias avéy, yetlwy wéev TavTwY THV 
UTroxelmevw ywpics THs EyxatareAcmeng vidtyntoc, TOAD dé EAATTW<v> TOH 
mpotépou’ bv xadodoww EBdoudda. obtd¢ gott mavtwy tay Od’ abtov momTis 
xal Onutoupyos xal dloixyTHS, xal avdtds ExUTA Tronoas Vidv dpoviuwtepov xal 
TopPwTeEpor. 

9. talta dé mavta xatda mporoytopoy elvar éxelvou Tot obx Svtos A¢youat. 
civat O& xdopous xal Sactyuata d(m)elpa. 

Tov d& Inooty tov éx Mapias xexwpnxévat tyy evaryyeAtou dUvau(v), THY 
xatebotcavxal dwticacav tov te THs Oydoados vidy xal <tov> THS EBdonddos, 
et TH Huwtioat xat puroxpivyjoat xat xalapiont thy xaTarerelmpeny vidTHTA 
el¢ TO evepyetety TAS WuXaS xal evepyeTetobat. 

10. xal abtovs elvar viods <tot beod> dacw, <ol> [nov] tovTou xdpw 
cioly év xdoum, twa diddkavtes tas Wuxas xabaplowor xal dua tH vidtyt 
aveAbwot Mpd¢ Tov avw Ilatépa, <dm>01 H TpwTy éxwpyoev vidoTyS. xal Ews 
TOUTOU TUVETTAVAL aTKOUTI TOV XdTLLOV, EWS TAA al Puxal dua TH vioTyTL 
XWPRTWOL. 

tadTa Oy xal Baotreldys tepatoAcydy ovx aioybvetat. 


15. 1. <I>ovativos dé xal adtog Boia tovtoIg ToAudy obtws Aéyet 
Tpeis elvar dpyas tay GAwv dyevyytous, dppevincs do, Oyru<xy>v lav. Tov 
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There is what is called cosmos as well as the supercosmic realities. 
That is, he divides existent things into two primary divisions. The entity 
between them he calls the “Holy Spirit.” It serves as a boundary and con- 
tains the scent of Sonship. 

6. From the seed mixture of the heap and the world seed there throbbed 
with life and was born the great Ruler. He is the head of the world, inde- 
scribable in beauty and greatness. This Ruler, when he exalted himself as 
far as the firmament, thought that there was no other being above him. He 
became, of all lower realities, brighter and more powerful, with the excep- 
tion of the Sonship, whom the Ruler did not know was wiser than himself. 

7. Then he turned to the fashioning of the world. He first fathered his 
son, greater than himself, and enthroned him at his right hand. This region 
they call the “Ogdoad.” Then he produced the entire heavenly creation. 

8. Another ruler rose from the seed mixture, greater than all the under- 
ling beings apart from the Sonship held below, but far inferior to the first 
Ruler. They call this second ruler “Hebdomad.” He is the maker, artificer, 
and administrator of everything below him. He also made for himself a son 
who was much more intelligent and wise. 

9. All these things, they claim, came to be by the foreordained plan of 
the Nonexistent. There are also infinite worlds and levels of heaven. 

Jesus son of Mary contained the power of the gospel, which had 
descended and enlightened the son of the Ogdoad and the son of the 
Hebdomad in order to enlighten, differentiate, and purify the Sonship 
held below. This happened so that souls could benefit and receive benefits 
in turn. 

10. They say that they themselves are the sons of God.*! They are in 
the world to teach and purify souls. Subsequently, they ascend together 
with the Sonship to the Father above, where the first Sonship went. The 
world, they claim, is held together until all the souls advance together 
with the Sonship. 

These are the fantastical tales even Basileides is not ashamed to teach. 


JUSTIN. 15. 1. Justin, for his part, dares to teach the same doctrines.*? He 
says that there are three unborn principles of the universe: two male and 


41. Marcovich adds tot 808 (“of God”), following Ref. 7.25.1, 5 and Rom 8:19. 

42. Cf. the overlapping report in Ref. 5.26. Our author originally placed Justin with 
the “Snake systems” (Naassenes, Peratai, and “Sethians”), but here he is catalogued, it 
seems, according to his tripartite theology. 
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dé appevixdy y wev Tig apy xareitar dyabdc, adtd udvov ottw AEyduevos, 
Mpoyyvwatys THY Srwy, H OE ETEPA TATHP TAVTWY THY yevvyTéY, ampdyvwaTos 
xal &yvwotos xal ddpatoc—EAweip dé xareitat, pyotv. 

2.  OyArEia anpdyvwatos, dpyiAy, Styvwpos, diowuatoc—xabws ev tots 
mept avtod Adyots AeMTOMEpdic Dinynodueba'—ta yEv dvw avTyy Expl 
BovBdvds eivar mapbévov, amd dE BouBdvos tk xdtTw éxidva<v>. xaretrar dé 
€ 1 > \ A '9 14 tA r > \ x Nn or 245 2 \ 
A To1avTy Eden xat lopaydr. tabtas pdoxet apyac eivat tiv Crwv, ad’ wy ta 
TAVTA EyEVETO. 

3. Tov "Edwei 0& dmpoyvwotws éAbelv cic emibuulav tio uSomapbévov, 
Kal ETIULyevTaA yevvijoat cyyéAous dwoexa ToUTWY TA dvduata ... xal of Lev 
Matplxol <dyyeAot TH Tatpl> cuvatpovtat, of dE UNTPLXOl TH uNtpl. ToUTOUS 
civat TOO &dnyopixéis elpnxdtos Mucéws Ta ev TH vouw yeypayrueva. 

4, Tlenojobat dé ta mavta bd Tot EAweiw xal tis Edéu, xal Ta ev 
Oypla dua tots Aoimots drrd To Anpiwdous wepous <tH¢’Edeu,> Tov dé &vOpwrov 
and tv dvwblev to BouBdvos. xat THY wév ’Edéu xatatebetobat ev adtH THY 
Wuynv—Fric adriis Sdvayucs nv. 

5. Todtov d& ddoxe uabdvta, davednAvbévat mpds tov dyabdv xal 

L \ > L duo 2 2 N 1 ny \ 2 \ 
xatarerommevat thy Edéu. bh’ w dpyrobeioay tadtyy tacav tHy émiBovAny 
Toletodat xata To m(v)evmatos Tot "Ewe, Omep xatEleTo ev TH avOpwTW. 
xal ToUTOU xXaplV ameoTAAxEval Tov MaTépa Tov Bapovy, dlatatTouevov 
<haheiv> toig mpodytaic, va pucb} t(0) mvetua tod "Edwelu, xal mavtas 
brocecvplar Und THs Edéu. 6. AMd xal tov “Hpaxréa hdoxer mpodjrny 

I ¢ nN \ > \ ¢ \ la) is rd ¢ \ ns uf 
yeyovevat, nTTHoGat OE avtov Ud THs OuddAnc—toutéotw bd tho BaBed, 
Hv Adpoditny dvordfovow. 

er \ 2 nD . I ¢ * is \ \ » nx ev 

Yotepov dé «év tats juépats ‘“Hpwdov» yeyovevat tov [de] Incoty, vidv 
Mapias xat Twond, @ tov Bapoby ddoxer AcdadAyxévat. 7. xal ToUTw dé 
2 1 \ E I \ ny \ > \ 2 nN \ - 
émBeBouAevxevat tyy Eden, uy deduvijcbat dé adtov dnathoat, xal tovToU 
yap Temoxevat otavpwifvat ob Td mveua dveAnrubevar mpds Tov dyabdy 
éyel. xal Tavtwy dé obtws Thy Tots Uwpois xal ddpaveot Adyots TretGonevwy 
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one female. Among the males, the first principle alone is called “Good.” He 
knows the future of the universe. The other male principle is the Father of 
generated beings. He does not know the future, is unknown, and is invis- 
ible. This second principle is called, he says, “Elohim” 

2. The female principle does not know the future, is irascible, dou- 
ble-minded, and double-bodied—as I discussed in detail in my report on 
Justin. Her upper body—as far as the groin—is a young woman, but from 
the groin down, she is a viper. This sort of creature is called “Eden” and 
“Israel.” These, he claims, are the principles of the universe, from which all 
things originate. 

3. Not knowing what was to come, Elohim came in lust to the “mixed 
maiden,” had sex with her, and fathered twelve angels. Their names are 
... The Father's angels assist the Father, and the Mother's angels assist the 
Mother. These are the ones written in the Law about which Moses speaks 
allegorically. 

4. All things were made by Elohim and Eden: animals and so on were 
made from the beastly parts of Eden, while the human being arose from 
the parts above her groin. In the human being Eden deposited the soul, 
which was her power."4 

5. When Elohim, he claims, received instruction, he ascended to the 
Good and abandoned Eden. Furious at him, Eden made every attempt to 
conspire against the spirit of Elohim deposited in human beings. For this 
reason, the Father dispatched Baruch, who was charged with speaking to 
the prophets so as to deliver the spirit of Elohim and all those seduced by 
Eden. 6. Justin even says that Herakles was a prophet but was conquered by 
Omphale (that is, by Babel, whom they call Aphrodite). 

Later, “in the days of Herod,” Jesus was born. He was son of Mary and 
Joseph. Baruch (Justin claims) spoke to him. 7. Eden conspired against 
Jesus but was not able to deceive him. For this reason, she caused him to be 
crucified. Jesus's spirit, he says, rose to the Good. In this way, the spirit of all 


43. Marcovich adds dyyedou and, following Miller, t@ matpt, to agree with our 
author’s earlier report. 

44, Here Marcovich would add tov dé EAwelu 7d meta 6 tT adtod Suvapic qv 
(“and Elohim [deposited] the spirit, which was his power”). It is possible that this 
(admittedly important) material dropped out of the text, but just as likely that our 
author himself cut out this information in accord with his technique of summarizing 
by deletion. See further Frickel, “Refutatio, Buch X,” 223-24. 
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<t6 mvetua> cwhhoecbat, TO dé cHua xal THY puxny THs Edeu xatarelperda, 
jv xal yHv lovativos 6 ddbpwy xanei. 


16. 1. Ot dE Aoxntat to1atita Agyouvaw: elvar tov mpatov bedv ws omépua 
ouxis, éx dé TouTou EAnAvévar TpEis aidivac, wo TO MpEUvov xal TA dYMA 
xal Tov xapmdv. ToUToUs de MpoBeBAnxévar TpIdxovta aidivas, Exactov 
<déxa>* Avdobat d& adtods xata déxa TavTas, Udvov dé Bécet dachéepety TIVas 
TIVGY <wWS> MPWTOUS, <deUTEpoUSs xal TpltouUs>. MpoBEBAHoba dé <avtovc> 
ameipaxis ametpous aidvas, xal eivar tobs mavtas appevolnras. 2. TovTOUS dé 
BovAevaapevous, ouot cuvedOdvtac cig TOV UEoov aidva yevvijoa éx maplevou 
Maptas owtijpa Tdv Tavtwr, xaTa TavTa Cuolov TH MpwTw [cwWmaTI ev] 
oTepuatt cuxtve, ev d& TOUTW HTToVva, TH yevyTov Elval: TO yap oTepua, bOev 
Novy, ayevvytov. 

3. "Hy obv 70 uéya tov aidver és Gov, obdenlav emdeyduevov xdounow, 
dxov év Eautad mavtwy tv Qowv idéac: todto émiortioay cic TO UTtoxelnevov 
vhos Taperyyxevat aitiay tots yeyovdat xal ober xataBa<oi>v yap &vwbev 
idediv aiwviwy dneudzato To xatw xdoc Tas pophas. 

A. 6 d& tpitos aiwy, 6 éautdv tTpIMAactdoas, dptiy Tol xapaxTiipas adtot 
TAVTAS KATAOTIWMEVOUS Eis TO XATW O(x)OTOS, OVX ayvody THY Te TOD TXOTOUG 
dewvdtyta xat THY T(0) dwtd¢ apetrdtyta, émoincev ovpavédr, xat wecov mMHEAS 
«dlexwpioev &(ve) recov Tot axdtous xal ava wéov TON hwtdc». 

5. maodv otv tiv idedv tod tpitou aidvos xal adtod to éxtdmmpa 
xpateiobat dyotv tnd Tot oxdtous, <d> mip [dv adéic] Civ and [tod] dwtds 
yevouevov Umipkev. €& ov dacxovar tov ueyav dpyovta yeyovevat, mepl ov 
Maiiofs outret, Ayr eivar totitov Gedy mUpivov xal Snutoupydv. S¢ xal Tks 
ideas mavtwy petabaMer det cig cwua<ta>, Tavtas Tas <idéas> Pues 
<xaXodvtes>. 

6. OD yap <h>doxovct Toy owthpa mapayenbfvat, emdemvivta THY 
dddv OV jo pevSovtar ai xpatobuevat Wuvat. evdeddobar dé Tov Inooty thy 
Suva éexelvyy THY wovoyervy 16 uy dbvacbar BeabFvar bd Tivos dia Td 
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those who believe his stupid and useless tales will be saved, while the body 
and soul of Eden (whom the dimwit Justin also calls “earth”’) is left behind.*° 


DOKETAI. 16. 1. The Doketai say things of this ilk: the first God is like 
a fig tree seed.*° From it come three aeons in the manner of the trunk, 
leaves, and fruit. These aeons, in turn, emanate thirty aeons, ten each. All 
are united in groups of ten, differing only in placement so as to be first, 
second, or third. They emanate aeons infinity times infinity in number, 
and all these aeons are androgynous. 2. When they took counsel together, 
they converged at once into a central aeon and gave birth from the virgin 
Mary. They gave birth to the Savior of the universe. He is in every way 
equal to the first fig seed. He is, however, inferior inasmuch as he is born 
(for the seed from which the fig tree came is unborn). 

3. The Savior was the great and comprehensive light of the aeons. He 
received no ordering at all and contained the forms of all animals. This light 
frequented the underlying chaos and furnished a cause to the beings who 
existed and exist. When the forms of the aeons from above had descended, 
the lower chaos was stamped with their shapes. 

4. The third aeon, who had tripled himself, saw all his impressions 
drawn down into the lower darkness. Since he was not ignorant of the 
shrewdness of the darkness and the simplicity of the light, he made heaven. 
By fixing heaven in the middle region, “he separated between darkness 
and light.’4” 

5, When all the forms of the third aeon and his impress were held down 
by the darkness, he says, the living fire began to exist from the light. From 
it, they claim, the great Ruler emerged, whom Moses depicts as a fiery god 
and an artificer. He is the one who continuously changes the forms of all 
things into bodies and calls the forms “souls.”48 

6. The Savior, they claim, came to reveal the path through which the 
souls held down by darkness can flee. Jesus clothed himself with that only- 
born power. Accordingly, he could not be seen by anyone, because he 


45. Marcovich adds 10 mvetua (“the spirit”). 

46. Cf. the overlapping report in Ref. 8.8.3, 5, 7; 8.9.2-7; 8.10.1, 3, 5, 7. Due appar- 
ently to their tripartite system, our author moves up the Doketai, who in the main 
report came after all the figures discussed in Ref. 6-7. Satorneilos and Menander go 
unmentioned in his summary. Yet our author will return to Markion below. 

47. Gen 1:4; cf. Ref. 8.9.5. 

48. Marcovich adds idéac (“forms”) and xaAotvtec (“and calls”) from Ref. 8.10.11. 
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uetaBadrduevor péyebos THs Odkn¢. mavta dé cuuBeByxévar adTd hac xadd 
év Tots eVayyeAlols yeypaTTal. 


17. 1. Oi d& mepl <Mo>véinov tov Apabda dacw eivar thy To mavTo¢ 
apynv <tov> TPOTov avOpwrov xal viov <tTot> avopwmou' xal Ta yevoueve, 
xabos Mois A€yet, uN a0 TOU TpwTOV avopwmou yeyovevat, AM’ amd Tod 
viod tod dvopwnou, ody SAou, GW éx uépous adtod. 2. eivar yap tov vidv tot 
avpwmov ita—é éort dexdc, xbptos dpiOude, ev @ eotw y Tot mavtds apiuot 
bndotaais, OV ob mas dpibuds ouvértyxev xal H Tot mavTds yeveots, Tp, anp, 
Bdwp, yF'—todtov Oy <dvtwes eivai> ita ev, [xal] xepaia<v> wia<v>, TEAEtov 
éx TeAelou, pucion xepaia dvwlev, Mavta eéyouoa [doa xal] adtTH doa xai 6 
dvopwrtos éxel, 6 TaTHO Tov viod Tot avOpwrov. 

3. Teyovévar odv pyar tov xdcpov Mwiiofs ev && nuepaic, toutéoti ev && 
duvaueot, é& av 6 xdcuos amd Tio xEpalas yeyove THS pias. of Te yap xvBor 
Kal TH OxTdEdpa xai ai Tupaldes xal MavTA TA TOUTOIS TApATAHCIA oXHMATA 
[ica qv], 2& av cuvéotyxe tip, anp, Sdwp, yh, amd tav dpiudy yeydvact Tay 
KATELAnUMEVeY ev Exelvy TH ATA} Tot ita xepata, Hts éotiv vidg avOpwrov. 

4. btav ovv, dyaot, paBdov A€yy Mwiioyc otpehouevyy cic Atyuntov, td 
maby xatareyer Tot xdopnou TH ita aMyyopoupevws, ovde TAElov<a> <t>dv 
dé<xa> Tabdy éoynudticer. 

5. «El dé, dyat, «<Oéretg emryvOvar TO nav, év ceautd Cytyoov Tis 6 
héywv: H Pury ov, y oap& nov, 6 votis pou: xal <ti¢ 6> év <ool> Exaotov 
KATLOLOTIOLOUBLEVOS WE ETEDOS <cE>auToU: ToTOV vdel, TEAELOV Ex TEAEloU, TAVTA 
(dia nyovpevov, Ta odx dvTa xaAovmEeva xal TA [TavTa] dvta». 

tatta pev odv xal Movoinw doxel. 


% \ r ny b) r % n~ ¢ i \ 
18. 1. Tatiavdcg 6& mapaTtAyciws TH Ovarevtivw xal toig Etépois pyolv 

Nn z r r ze r ~n r \ r 
aidvas eivat tiwag dopdtous, && wv wmd Tivos <t&v> xdtw Tov xdcpov 
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changed the magnitude of his glory. Everything happened to him, they say, 
as is written in the Gospels. 


MONOIMOS. 17. 1. The disciples of Monoimos the Arab say that the first 
principle of everything is the primal Human and the Son of the Human.” 
Generated beings, as Moses says, arose not from the first Human but from 
the Son of the Human—and not from the whole of him but only from 
a part. 2. The Son of the Human is the iota, the decad. The decad is the 
master number, the basis of all number, from which every number is com- 
posed. Moreover, it is the origin of all things: fire, air, water, and earth. It 
truly is one iota, a single stroke, perfect from a perfect one, flowing as a 
stroke from above, containing all that is contained by the Human (who is 
the Father of the Son of the Human).°° 

3. The world originated, as Moses says, in six days, that is, in six powers. 
From these, the world arose out of the single stroke. This is because cubes, 
octagons, pyramids, and all similar shapes, from which fire, air, water, and 
earth were composed, arose from the numbers contained in that simple 
stroke of the iota, which is the Son of the Human. 

4. When, Monoimos says, Moses speaks of a staff wielded against 
Egypt, he allegorically recounts by means of the iota the plagues of the 
world [and] depicts them as no more than ten plagues. 

5. “But if? he says, “you desire to know the all, seek in yourself who it is 
who says, ‘my soul, my flesh, my mind; and who it is in you who appropri- 
ates each thing as if other than yourself.°! Conceive of this one, then: the 
Perfect one from the Perfect one, who considers all things his own, both 
those called nonexistent and existent.” 

These are the doctrines of Monoimos. 


TATIAN. 18. 1. Tatian, almost exactly like Valentinus and the others, says 
that there are invisible aeons from which the world and existent things 
were fashioned by someone of the lower world.°? He practices a rather 


49. Cf. the overlapping report in Ref. 8.12.2; 8.13.1, 4; 8.14.1-3; 8.15.1-2. 

50. Marcovich prefers to emend P’s dvto¢ to ottw¢ (“thus”). A simpler emendation 
(printed here) is dvtws (“truly”). Wendland conjectures eixwyv (“image”). 

51. Marcovich’s emendations to this sentence (tig 6 ... gol ... <oe>autod) are 
accepted here. 

52. Cf. Ref. 8.16.1, where our author says only that Tatian believed in aeons. The 
claim that they are the ultimate source for the creation seems to be an attempt to con- 
form Tatian’s teaching even more to a Valentinian model. 
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dednutoupyjobat xat Ta Ovta. xuixwtépw dé Biw doxeitat <xal> cyeddv ovdev 
Mapxiwvos amendaiver mpdc te THY Ovadyulav xa THs TEpl yauwv vouobectac. 


19. 1. <M>apxtwv dé 6 Tlovtixds xai Képdwy 6 tovtou diddoxados xat 
avtol dpiZovow eivar tpeic tas Too MavTds dpyas: ayabdyv, Sixcuov, DAnv. Twvés 
dé tovtwy pabytal <xal tetaptyv> Tmpootibéant, AEyovtes dyabdv, dixatov, 
Tovnpdov, UAnv. 

2. of d& TavtEs Tov LEV dyaldv oddEV bAWS TrETOINXEVAL, TOV OE Olxatov— 
<6v> ol wev [Tov] Tovnpdy, ot OE usvov dixatov dvopdover—memomyrcever [de] 
TH TAVTO Paoxovow eX THC Dmoxerwevys UAyg. MeroUpcevout de od xadéic, a’ 
ddéyws dvéeyun yap Ta yevoueva buoia eivar TG MeMoUNycor. 3. O10 xal tats 
TapaBorais talc evayyedtxats ypGvtat, ottTws Agyovtes: «ov duvatat dévdpov 
xardv xapmods Tovypods Totty» xal te Eko, cic totto ddoxwy eiphoba 
<tatta>, ta On’ adtot xaxéis vourloueva. 

Tov d& Xpiorov vidv civat tod dyabod xal bn’ adtot mengudbat ent 
cwtnpia THY PuxXdv. dv «ow AvOpwrov» xaret, wo dvOpwrov havevta rEywv, 
ovx dvta dvOpwmov, xal ws évoupxov, odx Evoapxov, doxjce Mednvota, odteE 
yeveow Urovetvavta obte Tab0s AM’ H TH) doxetv. 
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Cynic lifestyle and differs in almost no respect from Markion when it 
comes to slandering [the creator], and the legislation about marriage. 


MARKION AND KERDON. 19. 1. Markion of Pontos and Kerdon his teacher 
also determined that there are three principles of everything: a good being, 
a just one, and matter.°> Some of their disciples add a fourth principle, 
speaking of a good being, a just one, an evil one, and matter. 

2. Yet all of them claim that the good principle made nothing at all. 
It was the just principle—whom some call evil and others simply just— 
whom they claim created everything from underlying matter.°° He made 
it not skillfully but irrationally, for it is necessary that generated beings 
resemble their maker. 3. Consequently, they use the Gospel parables (for 
instance, “it is not possible for a good tree to bear bad fruit,” and so on), 
claiming that these verses were written in reference to the things Markion 
perversely assumes.*° 

Christ is son of the Good and was sent by him for the salvation of 
souls.°” He calls him “the inner human,” claiming that he appeared as a 
human but was not human, that he appeared as enfleshed but was not 
enfleshed—that he manifested himself in appearance, enduring both birth 
and his suffering only in appearance.*8 


53. Our author took his summary of Markion and Kerdon from a source differ- 
ent from his main report in Ref. 7.29.1; 7.30; 7.37. Judging by its content, that source 
was not Irenaeus. Still, by treating Markion and Kerdon together, our author follows 
the lead of Iren., Haer. 1.27. For Kerdon, see Ref. 7.10; 7.37.1; Iren., Haer. 1.27.2; 3.4.3; 
Epiph., Pan. 42.1.1; 42.3.1; Tert., Marc. 1.2.3; 4.17.11; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 6; Filas- 
trius, Haer. 45.1, 3; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.24 (PG 83:372d, 373b). For the three prin- 
ciples, see Ref. 7.31.2 (Prepon); Rhodon in Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.13.4; Epiph., Pan. 
42.3.1-2; 65.8.6. In the main report, our author ascribed two principles to Markion 
(Ref, 7.29.1). 

54. Cf. Ref. 7.38.1 (Apelles); Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.24 (PG 83:373b-c); 1.25 (PG 
83:367). 

55. Marcovich adds év (“whom”). 

56. Matt 7:18. Cf. Tert., Marc. 1.2.1; 4.17.11; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 6.2; Filas- 
trius, Haer. 45.2; Origen, Princ. 2.5.4. 

57. On the Good, see Iren., Haer. 1.27.2; Epiph., Pan. 42.4.2; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. 
haer. 6.1; Ref. 7.37.1 (Kerdon); 7.38.2 (Apelles). 

58. Cf. Ref. 7.28.4—5 (Satorneilos); 7.31.5 (Prepon); Clem. Alex., Strom. 6.9.71.2; 
Origen, Cels. 2.16; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 6.1; Filastrius, Haer. 45.4; Theodoret, Haer. 
fab. 1.24 (PG 83:376a). 
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4. odpxa dé ob béAEt dvictacbar. yapov dé hbopay elvan Adyet, xuvixwtépe 
Biw mpocdywy tobs pabytds, év toUTH voullwy Aumety Tov Oywioupysy, el THv 
On’ avtod yeyovotwy H wplopevwy aTEXOITO. 


20. 1. Ame 6€, 6 ToUTOU Uabyt(n)c, anapecbels tots Ud Tot JidacxdAou 
elonuevoic, xxbd mpoeimouer, dAw Adyw dmebeTo Tecoupac elvat Heovs, wv Eva 
daoxet <dyabdv>—oy ote <6 vouos obte> of mpod(H)tat Eyvwoav: ov eivat 
vidv tov Xpiotév—Etepov SE Tov Snwoupydy tot mavtds—ov od Gedy eivar 
GéAei—étepov de mUptvov—tov <Mwoei> havévta—étepov dé Movypdv: otc 
ayyéhous xarei? mpoobetc dé tov Xpiotov xat mEwMTOV Epet. 

2. IIpocéyer dé BiBAw, H<v> Davepwoetc xaret, DirAovpevns tivdc, Hv 
MpopAtw vouiler. 

Thy de odpxa Tov Xpiotov obx éx THS TapbEvou A€yet MpooetAndevan, a’ 
&x THs Tapaxelevng TOU xoTKOU ovatas. 

ovTOS Kata Too voLoU xal THY MpodyTéy cuvtdyyata émolnce, «<naTarvelv 
avtovs» emiyelpGv we Pevdy AcAadyxdtas xal Oedv uy éyvwxdtac. odpxas dé 
amorA<A>vabat opoiws Mapxiwv A€yel. 


21. 1. KypwOos d€, 6 év TH AlyUmtw doxnfetc, adtos oby Ud Tot Mpwtov 
Geot tov xdcpnov yeyovevar wOedAnoev, GW Ud duvdwews Tivos ayyEAixyc, 
TOAD KEXWPLoLEVNS Xal DleoTWONS THs UTEP TA bra adlevTias xal ayvoodays 
Tov UTEP TaVTA Oedv. 2. Tov dE Inoody Aéyet un Ex TaplEvou yeyev<v>Fobat, 
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4. He denies the resurrection of the flesh.°? He says that marriage 
is corruption. He leads his disciples into a Cynic-like lifestyle. By this 
means, Markion supposes he can grieve the Artificer by abstaining from 
his products and ordinances. 


APELLES. 20. 1. Apelles, Markion’s disciple, disagreeing with his teacher’s 
ideas (as I noted), posited by another argument that there were four 
gods.°! One of these he calls “Good” whom neither the Law nor the 
Prophets knew. He has a son, the Christ. Another god is the Artificer of 
everything, whom he prefers not to call “god.” Still another god is the fiery 
one who appeared to Moses. ‘The last is the evil god. He calls these gods 
“angels.” By adding Christ, he speaks also of a fifth god. 

2. He hankers after a book he calls Manifestations. It is by a certain 
Philoumene, whom he supposes to be a prophetess. 

He says that Christ received flesh not from the virgin but from the 
available cosmic substance. 

He composed tracts against the Law and Prophets “to destroy them,’ 
with the contrived thesis that the prophets spoke lies and did not know 
God. Like Markion, he says that fleshly bodies are destroyed.°? 


KERINTHOS. 21. 1. Kerinthos was trained in Egypt.® He also decided that 
the world originated not by means of the primal God but by an angelic 
power far separate and distant from the Supreme Divine Power and igno- 
rant of the God above all.® 2. He claims that Jesus was not born from a 


59. Cf. Iren., Haer. 1.27.2; Tert., Marc. 5.10.5; Carn. Chr. 2; Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. 
haer. 6.1; Epiph., Pan. 42.3.5; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.24 (PG 83:375a-b). 

60. Cf. Ref. 7.28.7 (Satorneilos); 7.30.3-4 (Markion); 8.16.1 (Tatian); 8.20.1-2 
(Enkratites); 10.18.1 (Tatian summary); Clem. Alex., Strom. 3.12.1-2; 25.2; Tert., Marc. 
1.29.1; 4.11.8; 4.34.5. 

61. Cf. the main report on Apelles in Ref. 7.38.1-5; and Theodoret, Haer. fab. 1.25 
(PG 83:376-77). 

62. Marcovich adds 6 vowos ot'te (here: “the Law nor”). 

63. Cf. Ref. 7.38.2; 10.19.4 (Markion summary); Ps.-Tert., Adv. omn. haer. 6.6; 
Rhodon in Eusebios, Hist. eccl. 5.13.2; Origen, Cels. 5.54; Epiph., Pan. 44.4.1; Tert., 
Carn. Chr. 8.2; An. 23.3; 36.3. 

64. Cf. the overlapping report in Ref. 7.33.1-2; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 2.3 (PG 
83:389-92). Our author here omits a summary of Karpokrates, who was linked to Ker- 
inthos in the main report. By placing Kerinthos after Markion and Apelles, Kerinthos 
is significantly postponed. 

65. Diverging from his main account (Ref. 7.33.1), our author has Kerinthos 
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yeyovévat dé adtov é& Iwan xal Maplacs vidv, duolws tots Aowrrots avOpwrrots, 
xal Ou(e)vyvoxevar év dixatocdvy xal cwhpoodvy xal cuvecel UTEP TaVTAS TOUS 
Aowmous. 

3. xal peta TO PaTTICUA xaTeAnAUOEval els aUTOV Ex TIS UMEP TH dra 
avdevtias tov Xpiotov év elder mepiotepiis’ xal tote xnpdar tov dyvwotov 
matépa xal duvauers EmiteAgoat. Mpd¢ dé TH TEAEL TOD TABOUS amOMTHVAL TOV 
Xpiotov and tot <Inoot>: menov0évar tov Inaotv, tov d& Xpiotov amabh 
usuevyxeval, Tvetua xuplou UMAPXOVTA. 


22. 1.’EBtwvaior dé Tov nev xdopov bd Tot dvtws Oot yeyovevat AEyoust, 

\ \ \ 3! A ¢ la rd lat \ I \ lj ed 

ta O& <mepl Tov> Xpiotov duotws Kypivow. Got dé mavta xatd vouov Mwiiog, 
odtw bacxov(t)es dixatotcbat. 


23. 1. @eddotos (dé) 6 Bulavttos cioyynoato aipeow toidve, ddoxwy 
tH pev Cha Ud Tod dvtws Oeod yeyoveval, Tov d& Xpiotdv, duolws tots 
TPOEIPNLLEVOLS YuwaTixots, ddoxet TOLOUTW Tit TPOTW TEdnvErval. Elvat UEV TOV 
<Iyootv> x(ot)vov &vOpwrov n&ow, év dé ToUTW diadhépetv, tt xaTa Bovdyy 
Geot yeyevytat ex maplévov, emoxidcavtos To aylov Mvevuatos <Tov> ev TH 
mapbévy capxwiévt(a): 2. totepov de émt tot Bamtiouatos xateAnrvbevan 
tov Xpiotov emt tov Incody év cider mepiotepac. Obev haci wn mpdtepov «tas 
duvapets adta evepynbfivar. Oedv d odx eivar Tov Xpiotdv BAe. 

xal to1adita Oeddotos. 


24. 1. “Etepor d& [xat] e& adtiv mavta toi¢ mpoeipnuévois <duoiwc> 


Aéyouct, <év> év<t dE> udvw évdiaMd%avtes, ev TH Tov Medyicedex we 


1 
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virgin but was born the son of Joseph and Mary just like all other human 
beings. Still, Jesus excelled other people by his righteousness, moderation, 
and insight. 

3. After Jesus’s baptism, Christ, from the Supreme Divine Power over 
all, descended upon him in the form of a dove. After that, Jesus preached 
the unknown Father and performed miracles. At the end of his suffering, 
the Christ flew away from Jesus.° Jesus suffered, but Christ remained with- 
out suffering, existing as the Spirit of the Lord. 


EBIONITES. 22. 1. The Ebionites say that the world originated from the true 
God but hold the same views about Christ as Kerinthos.°’ They live in all 
respects according to the Law of Moses, claiming that in this way they are 
made righteous. 


THEODOTOS THE BYZANTIAN. 23. 1. Theodotos the Byzantian introduced 
a heresy with the following features. He claims that the universe orig- 
inated by means of the true God but affirms that Christ, just as the 
previously mentioned gnostics, appeared in the following way. Jesus was 
an ordinary human being like everybody else. But he differed in that, 
according to God’s will, he was born from a virgin when the Holy Spirit 
overshadowed the one made flesh in the virgin.°? 2. Later, at Jesus's bap- 
tism, Christ descended upon Jesus in the form of a dove. Hence they say 
that previous to this “the miracles were not activated in him.” He denies 
that Christ is God.”° 
Such are the teachings of Theodotos. 


OTHER THEODOTIANS. 24. 1. Others from the same party agree in all 
respects with the aforementioned Theodotians, disagreeing in only one 


affirm that the world was created not just by a certain power but by an angelic power. 
This addition makes Kerinthos sound more like Satorneilos. Pseudo-Tertullian affirms 
the same in Adv. omn. haer. 3 (mundum institutum esse ab angelis dicit [“He says that 
the world is founded by angels”]). 

66. “Jesus” (Iygot) is R. Scott’s emendation for P’s viod (“Son”). 

67. Cf. the overlapping report in Ref. 7.34.1. 

68. Cf. the overlapping report in Ref. 7.35.1-2. 

69. Marcovich’s emendations of ypto tov to Iycotv and ovx to Tov have been accepted 
here. For a different solution, see Frickel, “Refutatio, Buch X,” 228-29. See Luke 1:35; 
Epiph., Pan. 54.3.5; Ref. 6.35.3, 7 (“Valentinus”); 7.26.9 (“Basileides”). 

70. In the main report, Theodotos was made to deny only that Jesus became a deity. 
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nN & 
dbvaty Tiva UTEtAnhéevat, aoxovtes avdtov UTEP THoav dUvaly UTapPYEly" ov 
nav’ eixdva [dé] etvar tov Xpiotov béAovat. 


25. 1. Ot dé Dpvyes, ex Movtavod twos xal Tpioxidys xat MakiptdArys 
THs apras THO aipécews AaRdvtec, Mpodytidas ta ydvaia vouilouct xal 
mpodytyy tov Movtavdv. <obtoi> ta wev mepl TH Tod mavtds apyiic xal 
dnutoupylas dpOdc AEyouct [voriCoucr], xal td mepl Tov Xpiotov ode aMotplws 
TapeiAndaow, ev dé ToIS TpoElpnuEvols ahaMovtal av Tois Adyols UEP TH 
evayyédia Mpocexyovtes TAavdvTal, <xal> vyotelas <xalvas> xal Tapaddcets 
épiovtes. 

26. 1. Etepot dé <é&> adtév, tH tév Nontiavéiy aipécet mpooxelyevot, te 
ev Tepl TH yOvata xat Movtavov duotws doxotiot, ta dé TEpl <Tov> Tay CAwy 
matépa dvodypovow, <tov> adrov eivat vidv xal matépa Aéyovtes, dpatov xal 
Adpatov, yewwytov xal ayevuytov, Ovytov xat abavatov, ToUTWY TAS adop~uas 
ano Noytot twos AaBovtes. 


27. 1.‘Ouolws dé xal Nontdc, TH ev yévet dv Uuupvaiioc, dvnp axprt6wubos 
xal Toixtros, cionynoato toidvde aipeoww—é& "Emtydvou tivdc cig KAcouévyy 
xwprraooy xal oUTWS EWS viv emt Totc diadsxots Siapelvacay—)eyav éva TOV 
matepa xat Gedov Tév dAwy [tottov] mavta MeMoUprcora eave wey Toig ovCt 
yeyovevat ote npovrsto, pavijvan de tote OTe nbednoe. 2. xat totov iva 
ddpatov dtav un dptat, dpatov dé Stay dpatat’ dyévvytov ev Stav u(y) 
yevvatat, yevyytov de btav yevvatar éx mapbévou amabh xal dbdavatov, otav 
(u)y m(a)oxy unde Ovjoxy, emav dé Taber TpocEAOy, TaoYEW xal Ovyoxelv. 
toUTOV Tov TaTEe(p)a adtov vidv vouifoucl, xaTd xalpods xaAotMEVOY TOS TH 
ounBaivovta. 
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point. They propose that Melchizedek is a power, claiming that he is 
the Power above all. They want Christ to be according to the image of 
Melchizedek.’! 


PHRYGIANS. 25. 1. The Phrygians, taking the first principles of their heresy 
from a certain Montanus, Priscilla, and Maximilla, consider that these hus- 
sies were prophetesses and that Montanus was a prophet.”” These people 
are orthodox in what they say about the beginning and fashioning of the 
universe. Moreover, they do not hand on a foreign tradition about Christ. 
It is in the aforementioned prophecies that they err. Devoting themselves 
to these oracles over the Gospels, they go astray by ordaining new fasts 
and traditions.’* 

26. 1. Others from their party, attached to the heresy of the Noetians, 
in some respects believe the same as the hussies and Montanus, but in 
other respects slander the Father of the universe. They claim that the Son 
and Father are the same—visible and invisible, born and unborn, mortal 
and immortal—taking the starting points of these doctrines from a certain 
Noetos. 


NOETOS. 27. 1. In the same way, Noetos, a Smyrnean by race and a shifty 
blatherer, introduced a heresy with the following features.”4 It was spread 
by men called Epigonos and Kleomenes and remains to our day with a 
succession of leaders. Noetos says that the Father, the God of the universe 
who made all things, is one. He is invisible to beings when he determines 
to be and appears when he wants. 2. He is invisible when he is not seen, 
visible when seen, unborn when not born, born when born from a virgin, 
not suffering and immortal when he does not suffer and die, but when he 
approaches suffering, he suffers and dies. They believe that the Father is 
himself the Son, depending on the occasion. 


71. Cf. Ref. 7.36.1. 

72. Cf. the overlapping report in Ref. 8.19. In his main report, our author treated 
Nikolaos, Hermogenes, and the Quartodecimans before the Phrygians. Nikolaos and 
the Quartodecimans are here omitted, and Hermogenes is postponed. 

73. P reads xevas (“empty”). The emendation xatva¢ agrees with our author's ear- 
lier report (xaviGovot, Ref. 8.19.2). 

74. Cf. the overlapping report in Ref. 9.7.1; Theodoret, Haer. fab. 3.3 (PG 83:404- 
5). See further Hiibner, Paradox, 49-51. 
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3.Tottwy tHy alpecw expdtuve KdMtotos—ot tov Blov éxtebetueta 
aohards—os xal adtd¢ aipeciy aneyévyncev. && wv adopuds AaBov xal 
avtds Guoroyéy Eva elvar tov Tatépa xal bedv tottov Snutoupyoy Tot mavtdc: 
totov dé elvat vidv dvéuati wév Acyduevov xai dvoualouevor, odcia dé elvat 
<mvetua>. «tvetua yap,» byotv, «d Oedc,» ovy etepdv éott Tapa Tov Adyov 
7 6 Adyos mapa tov Gedv: 4. Ev ody totito mpdownov, dvéwatt uev weptCouevor, 
ovaia dé ov. 
n \ ! of, x. \ 2 r \ ~n L Yo} 
todtov tov Adyov Eva eivat bedv dvoudler, xat cecapxdicbat A€yet xal Tov 
UEV KATA TaPKA SpwMEvoV xal xpaTovLEVOY vidy Elvat BéAEL, TOV dé évolxotvTa 
Tatépa, Tote nev TH Nontot ddypati meptpnyv(v)uevos, mote de TH Oeodédtov, 
undev dadades xpatéiv. 
nD fr if 
tatta tolvuy KaMiotos. 


28. 1. <E>pyoyerys d€ Tis, xat adtO¢ AeAnous TL <xatvov> Evel, En TOV 
Gedy é& tans ovyypdvou xal broxetmévys Ta MavTa TeToInxeva(t)* aduvaTtws 
yap éxew tov Gedy uy ody! é& dvtwy th yevoueva Totetv. 


29. 1. “Etepot dé tives, we xauvdv Tt MapetocyouTes, Ex Tachv aipecewy 
épavioduevot, Sévnv BiBA(ov) <é>oxevdoauvto, HAyacal tivos émovopalonevyy. 
ovTOL <mepl> THY Lev apyny Tot MavTds duotws <hutv> duoroyotiow, tnd Too 
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KALLISTOS. 3. Kallistos, whose life I have reliably presented, validated their 
heresy.’° He himself also fathered a heresy. Taking his starting points from 
the Noetians, he also confessed that there is one Father and God who is the 
Artificer of all, and who is nominally named and called “Son,” although in 
essence he is Spirit. “God,” he says, “is Spirit?’° Thus God is not another 
being in relation to the Word, and the Word is not another being in rela- 
tion to God.”’ 4. Thus there is one person distinguished by name, but not 
in essence. 

This Word he calls “one God” and says that he became flesh. The one 
seen and grasped in flesh he wants to be Son, whereas the one dwelling 
inside him he wants to be the Father.”* Sometimes, Kallistos rips off a frag- 
ment from the teachings of Noetos, while other times from Theodotos— 
maintaining nothing sure.”? 

These are the teachings of Kallistos. 


HERMOGENES. 28. 1. A certain Hermogenes also wanted to declare 
something novel.8° He affirmed that God made all things from coeval 
underlying matter, for he considers it impossible for God to make gener- 
ated realities from what does not exist. 


“ELCHASAITES.” 29. 1. Certain others, as if introducing something new, took 
samples from all heresies and composed a strange book named after a cer- 
tain Elchasai.®! They agree with us about the origin of the world, and that 


75. Cf. the overlapping report in Ref 9.12.16-18. On Kallistos’s life, see Ref 
9.12.1-15. 

76. John 4:24. 

77. Here I follow the emendations of Heine, “Christology of Callistus,” 70. 

78. For opapevov xal xpatovuevov, see Clem. Alex., Exc. 59.3. 

79. In Ref. 9.3, our author affirmed that Kallistos mixed the doctrines of Kleomenes 
and Theodotos. In Ref. 9.12.19 it was maintained that Kallistos sometimes leaned 
toward the dogma of Sabellios, and sometimes toward that of Theodotos. Here Kallis- 
tos is dependent on Theodotos and Noetos. Our author views Noetos and Kleomenes 
as part of the same succession; the relation of Sabellios to this succession is not clear. 

80. Marcovich adds xatvov (“novel”) from the main report on Hermogenes in Ref. 
8.17.1. In the main report, Hermogenes was placed between Tatian and the Quarto- 
decimans. By here placing him between Kallistos and the Elchasaites, our author puts 
him considerably later in the heresiological list and weakens the connection he forged 
between Kallistos and the Elchasaites regarding the putative “second baptism.” 

81. In this summary, our author is silent about Alkibiades (Luttikhuizen, Revela- 
tion, 82). Instead, he focuses on Christology. Unlike his main report, our author now 
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Geot yeyoveva, Xpiotov dé Eva ov dporoyotiow, dW’ elvan Tov uev dvw Eva, 
avtov dé uetayyilecbar év o(w)uaot m(o)AA(cis) troMdxt(s) xal viv dy ev TH 
Tyood. 2. duoli)ws (de) moté prev éx tod beod yeyevijoba, mote Oe Tredua 
yeyoveval, Tote nev ex Ta(p)bévov, mote OE ov. xal Tottov dé weteTElta del ev 
cwpact u(et)ayyilecba(t) xal év moMois xata xatpodcs deixvucbat. 

3. xptdivtar dé éma(orjdaic xal Bamticucow éml tH Thy otoryeiwy 
duoroyia. cecdByvtat dé Tep(t) a(otp)oAoyiav xai wabyuatixyy xal rayixyy, 
Mpoyv(w)atixovds dé EauTovS AEyouatv. 


30. 1. ... <xeAevoavtos> tod Geot petomet ex Mecomotauias moAews 
Xappav eig tHy viv pév Tladatotivyy xat Tovdatay mpoowyopevorevyny xwpay, 
tote O& Xavaavitw, mept no xal nate Todto TO uEpos Tov Adyov odx duEAdc 
mapedwxaper ev etepaic BiBAots. 2. did TovTOU Toivuy yiveTal y xaTAPXY THS 


2 


xata THY "lovdaiay avéncews, WtI¢ THY TMPCTHYOplAV LETETKEV «0.0... é 
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it arose from God, but do not confess one Christ. 2. Rather, they believe 
in a single Christ above who transmigrates numerous times into numer- 
ous bodies and was recently incarnated in Jesus. Likewise, he is sometimes 
born from God, while at other times he becomes spirit.” Sometimes he is 
born from a virgin, at other times not. Later on, he continues his never- 
ending transmigration into bodies and is manifested in many different 
bodies at various times.* 

3. They also use incantations and baptisms in addition to their con- 
fession by the elements.** They plume themselves on their knowledge of 
astronomy, astrology, and magic; and they call themselves “knowers of 
the future.”® 


THE RACE OF GOD-FEARERS 


30. 1. ...8° At the command of God, [Abraham] moved from the city of 
Charran in Mesopotamia into the region now called Palestine and Judea, 
but at that time Canaan.*’ I offered a not undetailed account of this region 
in other treatises.° 2, Abraham's move was the start of his family’s growth 
in the region of Judea. It was a region named after Judah, the fourth son 


says that the book used by the Elchasaites bore the name of Elchasai. He also newly 
expresses his view that the Book of Elchasai is a forgery. Cf. Ref. 9.13.1. 

82. Christ’s arrival as spirit (mvetua) is new material (not found in the main 
report) but has a parallel in Epiph., Pan. 30.3.4 (on the Ebionites). See further Klijn 
and Reinink, Patristic Evidence, 59-65, 78; Luttikhuizen, Revelation, 83-84. 

83. Cf. Ref, 9.14.1; Epiph., Pan. 53.1.8; 30.3.3-6. 

84. Cf. Ref. 9.14.3; 9.15.4-6. It seems most likely that the “elements” (otoryeia) 
refer to the water, salt, spirits, and so on mentioned in the Elchasaite oath. Alterna- 
tively, they could refer to “planetary and other celestial powers” (Luttikhuizen, Revela- 
tion, 84). Cf. Gal 4:9. 

85. Cf. Ref. 9.14.2. 

86. The text picks up here after a lacuna. In this section, our author departs from 
his main report, which focused on three Jewish sects (Essenes, Pharisees, and Sad- 
ducees). Instead, he reformulates biblical genealogies (mainly from Gen 10-12) in an 
attempt to prove that the “race of God-fearers” is older than other races—and thus 
older than all philosophers. 

87. Gen 12:1, 5; Josephus, Ant. 1.154. 

88. On the “other treatises,” see Brent, Hippolytus, 271-74; Andrei, “Spazio,” 
234-45. 
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Tovda, madd¢ tot laxwR tod tetTdptour OU HAL oe eseeeeeeee <Aadc> xéxAytat, 
did TO €E abTOd Td BaotAtKOv YEVOG. ...eeeeeeeeeee 

3. parolee tie Mearomoraplac  aveiescsassasacasassosssvas EXATOVTOUTYS 
VEVOULVGG secre ssnsncrnewennioaes <yewd Tov Ioadx: 6 dé Ioadx> yevduevos & 
yevvd tov TaxwB- 6 d& laxwB etiv mo’ yew tov Aevt 6 dé Acul étév w' 
yevvd tov Kaad: 6 0& Kaa éréiv ......... <éyéveto 0'> Avixa ovyxatyAbe 1H) 


TaxwB eig Atyumtov. 4. yivetat toivuy ms 6 ypovos Ov Tapwxncev ABpadu xat 
may TO adtot yévos xata Tov loadx [ty] év TH TOTE xaAoUMEVN Xavaavitidr 
yi ety ove’. 

Tovtou d& ylvetat Odppa, tovtou Naywp, tovtov Lepovy, <tovtov 
‘Payav, Tovtou Darex, toutov "EBep,> dlev xat TO ‘EPpatoug xaretoba. 

<éml dé tot Ddrex dieomdpyoay of éxyovor Toi Née.> 5. Hoav dé odtot 
of’ gvy av xal tk dvéuata éxtebeiueba ev étépaic BiBAoic, unde Toto 
Mapadimovtes, atx TpoTov BovAduevor Tois dirouabéow éemiderxvdvar Hv 
exouev oTOpyyy Tepl TO Oeiov THY Te ADloTAxTOV yudaty, Hv ev Tdvols xexTyHUEHA 
mepl THY aAnOEtar. 
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of Jacob.*? The people are also named after him, since he is the ancestor of 
the royal family.” 

3. Abraham moved from Mesopotamia.?! When he was one hundred 
years old, he fathered Isaac.” When Isaac was sixty, he fathered Jacob.” 
Jacob was eighty-six when he fathered Levi.*4 Levi was forty when he 
fathered Kaath,°° and Kaath was four when Jacob went down with his 
family to Egypt.*° 4. Therefore, the entire time that Abraham (with his 
whole family from Isaac) dwelled as a resident alien in what was then 
called Canaan was 215 years. 

Abrahams father was Tharra. Tharra’s father was Nachor. Nachor’s 
father was Serouch. Serouch’s father was Ragau. Ragau’s father was Phalek, 
and Phalek’s father was Eber, after whom the Hebrews are named.*’ 

In the time of Phalek, the children of Noah were dispersed.” 5. These 
children made up the seventy-two nations.”? Their names I presented 
in other books.! Yet even this I do not neglect, desiring, as is my habit, 
to present to diligent learners my love for the divine and the indubitable 
knowledge that I have obtained in my toils for truth. 


89. After wetécvev there is a space of twelve letters in P. Here and below, Marcovich 
attempts to insert clauses based on the number of missing letters. Judah is listed as the 
fourth son in Gen 35:23; 1 Chr 2:1. 

90. In P there is a space of fifteen letters after ot xat. I add Aads (“people”). After 
BactArxdv yévos, there is a space of fourteen letters. 

91. After Mecortotapiac, there is a space of twenty-nine letters in P. 

92. After éxatovtovtys yevouevos, there is a space of twenty-five letters in P. 
Duncker and Schneidewin add yevvé tov load (“he fathered Isaac”). Cf. Gen 21:5. 

93. Duncker and Schneidewin add 6 dé Ioadx (“Isaac”). Cf. Gen 25:26 LXX (Ioaax 
d& Hy ery e&jxovta). 

94. Cf. [Hipp.], Chron. 623 (Lib. gen. 1.241, Bauer and Helm). 

95. Cf. [Hipp.], Chron. 624 (Lib. gen. 1.242, Bauer and Helm). 

96. After 6 d& Kdaé étév, there is a space of nine letters in P. Duncker and Sch- 
neidewin add éyéveto 0’ (“[Kaath] was four”). 

97. Roeper and Bunsen add tottou ‘Paya, toUtou Badex, tovtou "EBep. Cf. Gen 
11:17-25. Both Josephus, Ant. 1.146, and [Hipp.], Chron. 172, point out that the 
Hebrews are named from Eber. 

98. After ‘EBpatoug xaAciobat, there is a space of twenty-eight letters in P. The 
whole next sentence (from él to Né&e) was added by Marcovich (partially following 
Bunsen). For the dispersal in the time of Phalek, see Gen 10:25; Josephus, Ant. 1.146; 
[Hipp.], Chron. 199 (Bauer and Helm). 

99. Cf. [Hipp.], Chron. 198 (Bauer and Helm). 

100. The names are generally taken from Gen 10-11. Cf. Josephus, Ant. 1.122- 
139, 143-147; [Hipp.], Chron. 56-198 (Bauer and Helm). 
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6. Tovtou dé tot "EBep yivetar matyp XdAa, tovtou dé Kaivav, tovtou 
d& Apdhak<d>d- ob yivetat XH, tovtov dé Née. é¢’ ob 6 xata mavta xdcuov 
ylvetat xataxAvouds, ob odte AiyUrtio: obte Xaddator odte “EMyvec 
véuvnvtal—av xata tomous § te emt toh Qybyou xal Aeuxariwvos yeyévyvtat 
xataxduopol.—eioly ovv [xal] éml tovtou yeveal mévte, 2ty uoe’. 

7. outog evoeBéotatos yevonevos xal OeodiAys, wdvos dua yuvalxl xal 
TExvols xal Taig TOUTWY TpLOl yuvalkl dléduye TOV yevduevov xataxdAvOLEy, év 

Nn r e A A r \ \ iy Nn 2 r eo 

xiPwt diacwheic, no xal TA weTPA xal TH AElPava, xabdic ExTebeineda Ews 
viv amrodetxvutat év dpeow Apapad xadoupévors, ovat mpos THY THY AdiaByvdiv 
Opa. 


8. evideiv obv gott Tots pidomdves totopetv Bourouevois, ws davepéic 
ETLOEOELXTAL TO THY BeocEBy yévos Apyatdtepov TaVTWY Xaddatwv, Aiyuntioy, 
‘EMijvarv. th dé xal Tob erdvw tod Nie xat OeoceBeic xat Aeod (6)mtAntas 
dvoudlew viv xpy, txavijc ovens [tic] mpds TO mpoxeiuevov TavTys THs Tepl 
ApYaloTy TOS wapTupias; 

31. 1. AM émel odx dAoyov <é>ddxer émdeiZar tatita ta mEpt codiav 
noxoAnueva elvy wetayeveotepa dvta Tay Oedov ceBacdvtwy, evAoyov eimetv 
Kal TOBEV TO yEevos avTOIS xal MObEV, WETOIKHOAVTES TaAUTAIS TAS YWPAIS, OV TO 
dvoua e& adtiv Thy ywpdyv reterxov, AW’ adtol Tpocenoinoay éx THY TOWTWS 
apeavtwy xa xatomnodvtwr. 

2. ylvovtat TH Née tpeics maides: Mju, Xau, lahed, éx tovtwv may yevos 
avlpwrwy meTAnOuvtat xal Tao ywpA KaTOIXEITAL. Pua yap eod En’ adTOUS 
loxucev eittévtoc: «av&dvecbe xat mAnOdvecbe xal mAypwoate Thy yh». 
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6. The Father of Eber was Sala. His father was Kainan, and his father 
was Arphaxad. Arphaxad’s father was Shem, whose father was Noah.!°! In 
his days, the flood came upon the whole world, a flood that neither Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, nor Greeks remember. (‘They speak of regional floods like 
the one in the time of Ogygos and Deukalion.) Thus [from Eber] to Noah 
there are five generations, a total of 495 years. 

7. Noah was deeply devout and loved by God.! He alone with his 
wife, children, and their three wives fled the coming flood.!" He was kept 
safe in an ark whose dimensions and remains, as I presented them, can 
still be seen today in the mountain chain called Ararad near the land of 
the Adiabenoi.!4 


GOD-FEARERS PREDATE PHILOSOPHERS. 8. So it is clear to those willing to 
investigate with diligent labor how the race of the God-fearers is obvi- 
ously proved to be older than all the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Greeks. 
What need is there to name those God-fearing men who talked with God 
before Noah’s time, when this testimony of their antiquity is sufficient for 
my purposes?!05 

31. 1. But since it seemed not unreasonable to show that the nations 
schooled in philosophy are later than the worshipers of God, it is also rea- 
sonable to add two points: (a) their family’s place of origin, and (b) the 
reason why, after they had moved into these regions, they did not adopt 
those regions’ names but themselves named the land from those who first 
ruled and inhabited it. 

2. Noah had three sons: Shem, Cham, and Japheth. From them, every 
human tribe multiplied and every land was inhabited. For a command 
of God prevailed among them. It said: “increase and multiply and fill the 
earth!”!° So great was the power of that single command that there were 


101. Gen 11:11-15 LXX; [Hipp.], Chron. 36-40 (Bauer and Helm). 

102. Cf. Gen 6:8-9 LXX: Nwe dé edpev xpi évavtiov xupiov.... Nwe dvopwmos 
dixatoc, TéAELog dv Ev TH yeved avtot (“Noah found grace before the Lord.... Noah was 
a righteous person, perfect in his generation”). 

103. Gen 6:18. 

104. Cf. Gen 6:15 (the dimensions of the ark); 8:4 LXX (Apapat); Josephus, Ant. 
1.92: étt vov abriis ta Asivava emderxvdouat (“still today they [the Armenians] show its 
[the ark’s] remains”). 

105. Cf. Josephus, Ag. Ap. 8, 14, 28, 215. The God-fearers are, significantly, not 
strictly identical with the Jews. 

106. Gen 1:28 (the command); cf. Ref. 5.26.9 (Justin). 
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tocotov duvyPevtos Evds Pyuatos yewdivtat ex Tay Tpidv TAaides xaTa yevos 
of": éx wév to Xu xe’, ex de Tod Idee te’, ex OE TOD Xau AP’. 

3. TG dé Xap ylvovtat matdes ex THv mpoetpnuevev AB’ ovtor <Xavadv>, 
é& ob Xavavaion, Me<o>tpacip, é& ov Aiymtior, Xovs, é& ob Aibtomes, Dovd, 
2& ob AtBuec. obtor TH at’ adtods dwvi Ews viv TH THv mpoysvew mpooyyopia 
xarotivtat, cic dE TO EMyuuxdy olc viv dvduact xéxAnvtat <pet>ovondlovtat. 

4, Ei 0& unre 7d oixeiobar tas tobTwY ywpas Mpdtepov [Hv], UTE dpyny 
yévos avOpwmwy delxvutat, odtor dé viol tot Nwe dvdpds beoceRots yivovtau, 
6s xal adtog waO(y)TIS yeyevntat avdpdv beoceBGv—od xdpw dieduye moMot 
Sdatos mpdoxatpov amernyv—, més od Mpoyevéotepor Hoav OeoceBeic mavtwy 
Xaddatwy, Aiyurtiov, EMyvev—av matyp éx tovtov “Iddeb yevvéitau, 
<TO> dvoua Twtav, é& ob “EMnves xal "Iwves; 5. ei OE TH mepl didocodiav 
anacxoAnlevta evn TOMA petayeveotepa tod Thy OeoceBav yevous xal 
xataxdvonod mavtws detxvuTat, Mag ody! xal BapBapa xal doa év xdcuw 
Yvwota Te xal AyvwoTd vewTepa TOUTWY havycETal; 

6. ToUTOU Tolvuy Tod Adyou xpaThoavTes <uddeTe>, “EMyvec, Aiyvrtiol, 
Xardaior xai mv yévoc avOpwrwv, th TO Ociov xal <tic> H ToUTOU edTAXTOS 
dnutoupyia, map’ ynudv tv didwy tot Cot xal un xound Adyw Tobto 
HoRnKOTWY, AN’ é<v> aAnBelas yuwcet xal doxncet cwhpoovuys eis andderkw 
avtot Adyous Totoumevev. 
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born from those three men seventy-two children by clan: twenty-five chil- 
dren from Shem, fifteen from Japheth, and thirty-two from Cham.!°” 

3. These are the sons of Cham, part of the aforementioned thirty-two: 
Canaan,!°* ancestor of the Canaanites; Mestraim, ancestor of the Egyp- 
tians; Chous, ancestor of the Ethiopians; and Phoud, ancestor of the Lib- 
yans.! These peoples, until the present time, were called by the names 
of their ancestors in their own languages. Their present names have been 
translated into Greek. 

4. If it is proved that the lands of these nations were not previously 
inhabited, and that [before them] there was no human race at all, then 
how were these sons of God-fearing Noah (himself a disciple of God-fear- 
ers, which explains why he escaped the mortal threat of the flood waters) 
not much older than all Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Greeks, given that the 
ancestor of the Greeks and Ionians, whose name was Iouan, was born from 
the aforementioned Japheth?!!° 5. And if the nations schooled in philoso- 
phy are fully demonstrated to be much younger than the family of God- 
fearers and the flood, how will the non-Greek nations too—and all the 
nations in the world, known and unknown—not be proved to be younger 
than they? 

6. So master this logic, you Greeks, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and every 
nation of human beings!!"! And learn from me, the friend of God, the 
nature of the divine and the nature of his well-ordered craftsmanship. We 
do not practice boastful rhetoric but prove our point with speeches charac- 
terized by the knowledge of truth and the exercise of moderation! 


107. For the seventy-two nations, see Gen 10:1-32; 11:12-32. For the numerical 
partitions among Noal’s three sons, cf. [Hipp.], Chron. 159 (twenty-five tribes from 
Shem); 73 (fifteen nations from Japheth); 92-129 (thirty nations from Cham; though 
the nations that descend from them make up a total of thirty-two [Chron. 131-132]). 

108. P reads yaptv; Miller emends to Xavadv. 

109. Cf. [Hipp.], Chron. 94-97 (Bauer and Helm). 

110. Cf. [Hipp.], Chron. 60 (Bauer and Helm): Twvav, ad’ ob “EMyves xal "Iwves 
(“Greeks and Ionians come from Iouan’). 

111. MdGete, proposed by Hare, is an emendation of P’s uabytai (“students”). 
Greeks, Egyptians, and Chaldeans represent the peoples of Japheth, Cham, and Shem, 
respectively. Cf. Univ. (Holl, 139,50-51): amoteite "EMyvec. udbete uy amotetv (“You 
disbelieve, O Greeks. Learn not to disbelieve’). 
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32. 1. Oed¢ els, 6 mpétos xal udvos xat andvtwy moths xal xvptos, 
obyypovov Eovev ovdév od xcs drrelpov, ody Hdwp duetpytov, ov viv oteppdy, 
ovx aépa Tuxvorv, ov Tip Aepudv, od Tvetua AeTTOVv, odx ovpavod UEydrou 
xvavéeav <dpodyjy>* a jy eic, udvos <éb’> éaurtot. O¢ beAnoas emotyce TH 
dvta, ovx OvTa MpOTEpoV TAY OTe NOEAyCE TrolEly. Os EUTIELPOS WY THY ETOoMEVWY" 
TAPECTL yap AUTH xal TPdyvwatc. 


2. Stabdpous té<coupas> Tois éoomevols dpyas Tpdtepov ednutovpyei— 
nip xal tvetua, Sdwp xat yiv—e& av diddopov thy éavtot xtiow éroiet, xal 
TH MEV Movoovata, TH OE Ex Uo, TH dE Ex TpIdV, TH OE Ex TeCTdpwY oUVEdECLEL. 
3. nal th prev 2& Evds ABdvata nyv—Nbors yap od Tapaxoroubet Td ydp Ev od 
Avoyjcetar Twmote—ta dé ex OVO FH Tpldv H Tecodpwv ATA. O1d xal bvyTad 
dvopatetat Advatos yap todto xéxAytal, y THY dedenevwy AvOIC. 

4. ‘Ixavov ovv viv <tatta> tots eb dpovotcw dmoxexpiobai—ol «i 
hiroualyoovet xal Tag TovTWY ovolas xal TAS aitlas TH Kata <TO> Tay 
dnutoupylas emlytycovaw, eloovtar évtuydvtes yudv BiBAw mEpleyovoy Tepl 
THs Tot Mavrds ovctas: 5. Td OE viv ixavov <doxel> elvar exbécbar Tas aitias. 
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32. 1. There is one God: the primal God, who is the single maker and 
lord of all. He has nothing coeval with himself, neither boundless chaos, 
nor measureless water, nor solid earth, nor dense air, nor hot fire, nor 
subtle spirit, nor the azure roof of great heaven.!!* No. He is one, alone by 
himself. When he willed, he made things that exist, since nothing existed 
before he desired to make. He was acquainted with what was to come, for 
he has foreknowledge.!!% 


COSMOGONY. 2. He first fashioned four different first principles for future 
beings, namely, fire, spirit, water, and earth.!!4 From these four principles, 
he made his diverse creation. Some things were made from one sub- 
stance, others he bound together from two, others from three, and others 
from four.!!5 3. Those made from one element are immortal, for they 
cannot experience dissolution (for what is one will never be dissolved). 
But the things made of two or three or four elements can be dissolved. 
Hence they are called “mortal,” since death is the dissolution of things 
bound together.!!° 

4. This account is a sufficient answer for those of sound mind. If, out of 
zeal for learning, they investigate the substances of these and the causes of 
the whole creation, they will learn them from reading my comprehensive 
study on the nature of the universe.!!” 5. But the causes that I have pres- 
ently laid out seem sufficient. 


112. Opodyy (“roof”) is R. Scott’s emendation of P’s nopdyjy (“form”). Cf. the 
teaching in [Hipp.], Noet. 10.1: 82d¢ udvos ... cUyyxpovov Bod oddév MANY adtds Hy (“God 
is alone ... there was nothing coeval with God except himself”). 

113. Cf. [Hipp.], Noet. 10.1-2: @ napautixa mépeot Td ywopevov ws HOédyoev, 6 
érérecev xabts nOeAyoev ... ote dAoyos odite doodos ... ote &BowAEuTOS Hv (“As [God] 
willed, so it instantly came into being; he perfected it as he willed ... he was not irratio- 
nal or unwise ... or without counsel”). 

114. Marcovich expands té in P to técoapag (“four”). 

115. On the metaphor of binding, see Plato, Tim. 73b-c; Symp. 202e. 

116. Cf. Plato, Tim. 41a: 76 wév obv dy debév métv Autév (“everything bound together 
can be dissolved”). 

117. On the book’s title, see Castelli, Falso letterario, 55. Photios describes this 
work (Bibl. chap. 48) as follows: “It consists of two little treatises, in which the author 
shows that Plato contradicts himself. He also refutes Alkinoos, whose views on the 
soul, matter, and the resurrection are false and absurd, and he introduces his own opin- 
ion on the subject. He proves that the Jewish nation is far older than the Greek. He 
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as od yvdvtes “EMyves xouTt tw Adyw TH LEpY TH¢ xTioews eddzacav, 
Tov xticavta ayvoncavtes. <ad’> wv adhopuds oxdvtes of aipeoidpyat, 
Guotoig Adyolg Ta Um’ exelvwy MpoElpnueva preTaTYnUATIoavTEs, alpeceic 
KATXYEAMTTOUS TUVETTHOAVTO. 


33. 1. Obto¢ obv <é> Udvos xal xaTe TavTwV Bed¢ Adyov mptTov évvonfels 
amoyevvd: od Adyov ws dwvyy, AW evdiabetov Tod mavtos Aoytoudy. Tobitov 
udvov 2& dvtwy éyévvar Td yap bv adtds 6 mathp ny, e& ov Td yevvnbér. 
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The Greeks who did not recognize these causes glorified the constitu- 
ents of creation with boastful rhetoric in ignorance of the Creator.!!8 From 
these philosophers, the leading heretics took their starting points. With the 
use of similar terminology, the heretics gave a new makeover to the afore- 
mentioned philosophical teachings and concocted ridiculous heresies. 


CHRISTOLOGY. 33. 1. This singular and universal God first conceived of and 
fathered a Word, a Word not like a voice, but the immanent Reason of the 
universe.!!° Now he gave birth to him exclusively from existing things. The 
Father himself is Being, and from Being came the offspring.!”° 2. The Word 


thinks that the human being is a compound of fire, earth, and water, and also of spirit, 
which he calls ‘soul? Of the spirit he speaks as follows: “Taking the chief part of this, he 
molded it together with the body, and opened a passage for it through every joint and 
limb. The spirit, thus molded together with the body, and pervading it throughout, is 
formed in the likeness of the visible body, but its nature is colder, compared with the 
three other substances of which the body is composed: ... He also gives a summary 
account of the creation of the world,’ openly calling Christ God and describing his 
generation from the Father. On the Universe is also mentioned by John Philoponos 
as a work of ‘Imonmos (Reichardt, 155,1-2). Various Greek fragments are preserved. 
See further W. J. Malley, “Four Unedited Fragments of the De Universo of the Pseudo- 
Josephus Found in the Chronicon of George Hamartolus (Coislin 305), JTS 16 (1965): 
13-25; Brent, Hippolytus, 263-70; Castelli, “Il prologo,’ 46-47. 

118. Cf. Rom 1:25; Ref. 1.26.3; 4:43.2. This criticism would not apply to the Peratai, 
who “suppose that the causes of all things born by generation ... are unborn and tran- 
scendent” (mavtwv yap ... tv yewntiv THs yeveoews alitia vowiovow elvar th &yewyta 
xal Ta Umepxelueve) (Ref. 5.15.2). Cf. Univ. frag. 1 (Castelli, “Il prologo,” 46:5-7): AW 
éreldy TMoMol Alav ot map’ “EMyot tepl Geot Agyew émayyeMduevol, Gedv dé Td xaxb’ Srou 
un éyvwxores (“But since a great mob among the Greeks sets out to declare a doctrine 
of God, not knowing the universal God ...”). Other Christian authors praised Plato's 
concept of an eternal, spiritual God (e.g., Athenagoras, Leg. 23.2-4; Justin, 1 Apol. 10; 
Minucius Felix, Oct. 19.14, 15; 20.1). 

119. “The Son does not coexist with the Father, but is [a] being first mentally con- 
ceived and then born by the Father” (Miroslav Marcovich, “Plato and Stoa in Hippoly- 
tus Theology, ICS 11 [1983]: 265-69 [267-68]). For the Adyos évdidbertos, see Philo, 
Abr. 83; Mos. 2.127, 129; Spec. 4.69; Plutarch, Max. princ. 777c; Theophilos, Autol. 2.10, 
22; Justin, Dial. 61.1; Tert., Prax. 5; Iren., Haer. 2.15.5; Origen, Cels. 6.65; Sext. Emp., 
Pyr. 1.65, 72, 76; Math. 8.275, 287. See further Heine, “Christology of Callistus, 64-68; 
Wilhelm Kelber, Die Logoslehre von Heraklit bis Origenes (Stuttgart: Urachhaus, 1976), 
80-82; M. Miihl, “Der Adyos evdidbetog und mpocopixds von der alteren Stoa bis zur 
Synode von Sirmium 351,’ Archiv fiir Begriffsgeschichte 7 (1962): 9-12. 

120. The Logos is born from the Father as a separate hypostasis. The Adyos 
evdiabetos becomes the Adyos mpodopixds (cf. Theophilos, Autol. 2.10, 22). “The only 
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2. <x>at ailtiov tots yiwopevois Adyos Hy, ev <é>auT dépwy Td bédew Tob 
YEVEv<v>yXOTOS, OVX ATELPOS TH¢ TOU TMaTpdS Evvolac. dua yap TH ex Tov 
yevvynoavtos mpoeAbetv, Mowtdtoxos ToUTOU yevdpevos, pwviy elev ev EauTé, 
TAS Ev TH TATPIXG <vq> evvonfetoas idéac. Obev xeAeVovtos TaTpds yiveoBat 
KOTLOV, TO KATA Ev Adyos aTETEAEL TO Apeoxoy Hed). 

3. Kal ta ev (€)ml yevéoet mAy(8)tvovta dpceva xal OnAea cipydleto, boa 
de mpd¢ UTpeiay xai AEttoupylav, } dpoeva H Onrerdiv un Mpoodedueva, 7H oU'tE 
dpoeva odte Oyrea. 4. xal yap al toUTwy mpdtat ovciat, <ai> é& odx dvtwy 
yevouevai—rbp xai tvetua, ddwp xal yi—otte dpceva ote OnAEa UTapYEl, 
<ov0’ é&> éxdotn<c> ToUTwy dvv<a>Tat mpoeAbeiv doceva xal OnAca, TAHY El 
BovAoito 6 xeAevwr Oedc, iva Adyos Umtoupyy. 

5. éx mupds eivat dyyédous duoroy&, xat od ToUToIs mapetvar Oyreias Ady 
HAtov O& xal gEeAHvyY xal dotepas duolws ex TuUpds xal TvEvUATOS, xal oUTE 
dpoevas obte Oydelac vevduixa. 6. 2& Udatos dE Ga vyxtd elvar Oérw xal 
TTA, Apceva xal OnAea—ottw<¢> yap éxedevoev 6 Bede, OeAnoas yovtnov 
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was the cause of beings that are generated. He carried in himself the will of 
the generating God and was not unversed in his Father’s designs.'*! At the 
very moment that the Word was emanated from his Father, he became his 
firstborn.!*? He possessed in himself a voice, the forms conceived in the 
Father’s mind.!?3 From these forms, at the Father’s command, the world 
was generated, and the Word completed the good pleasure of God in each 
single detail. 

3. The Word made male and female, namely, beings that multiply by 
generation. But he made the beings designed for assistance and service 
either male with no need of females, or neuter.!*4 4. The primary substances 
of these beings, which are made from nothing—namely, fire, spirit, water, 
and earth—are neither male nor female. Male and female cannot come out 
of any of these substances except by the will of God, who commands the 
Word to perform this service. 

5. I believe that angels are made from fire, and declare that no female 
exists among them. Likewise, I have come to the conclusion that sun, moon, 
and stars are neuter beings made from fire and spirit. 6. I am disposed to 
think that sea creatures and birds, both male and female, are made from 


difference of significance between the ‘first-born’ son ... and the rest of the creatures,” 
Marcovich observes, “is in the fact that the Son consists of pure being, i-e., of the same 
substance as the Father ... while the rest of the beings are made out of one or more of 
the four basic elements” (“Plato and Stoa,” 268). 

121. Cf. Justin, 1 Apol. 64.3. Marcovich cites the "Evora and @¢Ayow of the Val- 
entinian Ptolemy (Ref. 6.38.5) as a “source” for the author’s thought here (“Plato and 
Stoa,” 266). 

122. Cf. Col 1:15 (mpwtdtox0s); Theophilos, Autol. 2.22. 

123. Marcovich adds v@ (“mind”). Cf. [Hipp.], Noet. 10.4: bwvyy pbeyyduevos xat 
is x pwd yevvdiv mpofxev tH xticer xdpiov Tov idtov vodv (“uttering a voice and 
fathering light from light, he sent forth as Lord of creation his own mind”). Porphyry 
says that it is the Adyos mpodopixds who is God's voice (Abst. 3.3; cf. Theophilos, Autol. 
2.10, 22). For further speculation on the Word as the voice or sound of God, see Acts 
Pet. 38-39 (NTApoc 2:315-16). The idea that the forms are God’s thoughts was earlier 
attributed to Plato (Ref. 1.19.2), though without mention of the Logos. For the forms as 
God’s thoughts, see further Seneca, Ep. 65.7; Alkinoos, Epit. 9.1-2; 10.3; Atticus, frags. 
9, 40 (des Places); Noumenios, frag. 16.11 (des Places); Ps.-Justin, Cohort. 7. Further 
sources are cited in Miroslav Marcovich, “Platonism and the Church Fathers,’ in Pla- 
tonism in Late Antiquity, ed. Stephen Gersh and Charles Kannengiesser (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1992), 189-203 (193-94, with n. 15). For God’s voice 
used in creation, see Ref. 7.22.3 (“Basileides”). 

124. These beings are angels (cf. Basil, Adv. Eun. 3.2) and stars (Clem. Alex., Ecl. 
56.4-6; Origen, Cels. 5.11). Cf. Ref. 10.33.5 below. 
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civat Thy Uypav ovotav'-—syotws ex yic Epmeta xat Onpia xal mavtodamév 
Cowy <yévy>, dpoeva xat P4AcaA—oU tw yap évedéyeto h THv yeyovdtwy vats. 

doa yotv nbéAncev Trotetv 6 Beds, tatta Adyw ednutovpyel, etEpws yeveodar 
un duvdueva 7 we eyéeveto. 7. Ote d& [H] wo NOEAnoE uai emolnoev, dvduact 
xareoas Eonuyver. 


"Emi tovtolg TOV TavTWY provTa Onuloupydy, éx Tacdv ovvbetov ovary 
2 y > I I nN mv FI . \ lat 
éoxevacev. ov Oedv <ce> béAwy Toleiv EodyAe, (ov)dE &yyeAov—N TAava— 
aM’ avOpwrdv. ei yap Gedv ce nOEAnce Trothoa, edUvato* exets (to)} Adyou 
\ is 2 > bla if bla la 2 f 2 \ £ 
Td Tapaderyua <aM’> dvOpwrov CéAwy, dvOpwndv ce emolynoer. ei de OEdetc 
xat Ged yevéeoO(at), Undxove TH TeTOINxOT! xal uy avTiBatve vov, ive emt TH 
ulxp@ Tats ebpeb<elc> xal TO peya MoTEvOF vat duvynbfj<c>. 
8. tobtou 6 Adyos pdvos && adtod: O16 xal beds, ovata tmdpywy Beod. 
\ r 2 > Lr X > r e 2 r \ r or r 
d& xdapros && ovdevdc: dtd od Bede ovtos emidéyetat xal AVaw, Ste BotAETaL 
xtious. 


Or OO 


4 \ r 4 \ > 2 ff > \ nN b) \ \ \ b) \ 
6 O& xTicas Beds xaxdv odx Errolet OVdE ToLEl, <aMa> xadAdv xal dyabdv: 
dyabds yap 6 mov. 9. 6 dE yevduevos dvOpwros CHov adteZoUctov Hv, ovx 
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water, for thus God commanded when he wanted the moist substance to 
be productive.!”° Likewise, I believe that reptiles and wild animals and 
every type of animal—male and female—are made from earth, for thus the 
nature of generated beings allowed.!*° 

Whatever beings God wanted to make, he fashioned by means of the 
Word—and they could not have arisen otherwise. 7. When he made them 
as he wanted, he gave them names.!?” 


ANTHROPOGONY AND DEIFICATION. Over these beings, he fashioned a ruler 
of all, constructing him as a compound from every substance.” It is not 
the case that he wanted you to be a god or an angel and failed—do not be 
misled.!*° Rather, he wanted you to be human. If he wanted to make you 
a god, he could have—you have the example of the Word. Rather, want- 
ing to make you human, he made you human. But if you want to become 
a god as well, obey your Maker and do not resist him now, so that when 
you are found faithful in a small matter, you can be entrusted with some- 
thing great.1°° 

8. The Word alone is generated from God himself. Thus he is God, 
existing as a divine substance. But the world is made from nothing, and so 
it is not God. It is susceptible of dissolution when the Creator wills. !3! 


THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. God the Creator did not make and does not make 
evil; rather, he makes what is beautiful and good. This is because the 
Maker is good.!*? 9. The generated human being was an animal with 


125. Cf. Gen 1:20-21. 

126. Cf. Gen 1:24-25. Marcovich adds yévy (here: “type”). 

127. Marcovich’s emendation of P’s 7 to daa n8eAyoev is too ingenious. It is better, 
with Miller, to delete j. For God who makes what he pleases, see Ps 134:6 LXX. God 
the animal-namer seems to take on the role of Adam, but see Ps 146:4 LXX ([6edc] 
Tow avtois dvourata xardy); Isa 40:26 (mavtas en’ dvduatt [Bedc] xaréceL). 

128. Cf. Plato, Tim. 42e-43a; Alkinoos, Epit. 17.1 (humans made from four ele- 
ments). 

129. Cf. uy TAave in Hipp., Antichr. 2.2 (Norelli, 66). 

130. On deification through obedience, see Theophilos, Autol. 2.24, 27; Clem. 
Alex., Protr. 114.4. Further texts in PGL, s.v. 6e6¢ K. See further Norman Russell, The 
Doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2004), 110-12. 

131. Cf. Plato, Tim. 41a-b. 

132. Cf. Plato, Tim. 29a (dyads jv [“he was good”). 
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dpxov: ob voty éyov, ovx émivola xai efovola xai duvduet mavtTwy xpatody, 
aMa dotrov xal mavta eyov Ta évavtia. 6¢ TH adteZovotos UMdpyely TO xaKdv 
emtyevva, x cupBeByxdtos amroteAovmevoy [nev] oddev <TE dv>, Eav <avTO> 
un Toys. €v yap TH OéAeww xai v(ow)ifew tt xaxdv Td xaxdv dvoudlerat, odx dv 
am’ apxiic, AM’ emyevouevov. 


10. O(b) adteZoucion dvto¢ vduos tnd Geot wpileto, ov<dE> uadTyy. el 
\ \ z bla 4 I \ \ \ I cd \ la ¢ r © 
yep un eiyev (4)vOpwros Td OéAew xai Td wy OéAewv, TH xal vduos weieto; 6 
I \ > 4 I b) ¢ Ul 2 \ \ \ I 2 r 
vouos yap (a)Adyw Cow ody dpicbycetat, Ad vartwd¢ xai udoTiE avopwre 
dé evtoAn xal Tpdotiwov Tod Troleiy TO MpooTEeTAypEvov xal UN Tolelv. TOUT 
vouos apic8y did dixalwy dvdpdv emdvwlerv: Eyytov nudv did to Mpoeipyevou 
Maiicéws, avdpds evAaBotic xat beodtAots, vpocs wpileto mAYpns cEmvdtytos 
xal dixaroobyys. 


11. ta<tta> dé mavta dimer 6 Adyos 6 Get, 6 Mpwtoyovoc Tatpos Trac, 
n po Ewacépou hwahdpos hwy. Ereita dixator dvd pes yeyevyyta, pirot 
Beot obtor mpodHrar xéxAyvtat did Td Mpodaiver ta ueMoveta. 12. ol odx 
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free will, but he did not rule.! He was not prudent and did not exercise 
dominion over all things by intelligence, authority, and power.!*4 Rather, 
he was a slave with every opposing tendency. By virtue of his free will, 
he gave birth to what is evil. Evil is not integral to human nature and has 
no existence if you do not perform it. The term “evil” is applied when a 
person wills or thinks something evil. Evil did not exist from the begin- 
ning. It is an aftereffect. 


THE LAW. 10. Now since the human has free will, law was ordained by God, 
and not without purpose. For if the human did not have the power to 
choose one way or the other, why was law ordained? Law will not be pre- 
scribed for an unreasoning animal—rather the reins and the spur! For the 
human, however, there is a command to perform what is ordained and a 
penalty for failing to perform it. For this purpose, then, a law was ordained 
by the righteous men of old.'*> Nearer to our own times, law was ordained 
through the aforementioned Moses, a man of reverence loved by God. He 
ordained a law full of austerity and righteousness. 


THE PROPHETS. 11. The Word of God directs all these things. He is the 
firstborn Child of the Father, the light-bringing voice before the morn- 
ing star.!°° Afterward, righteous men were born, the friends of God. These 
were called prophets because they proffered [mpodaivetv] what was to 


133. Free will is a Platonic teaching: aitia éAowévou (“the responsibility lies with 
the one who chooses”) (Resp. 617e4; cf. Tim. 29e; Albinos in Stobaios, Ecl. 1.49.37 
[Wachsmuth and Hense, 1:375]). 

134. Mark Santer would remove od in ov vodv éyov (“Hippolytus: Refutatio 
omnium haeresium X.33.9,.” JTS 24 [1973]: 194-95). It is better to follow Marcovich 
in understanding vot¢ in od votv éyov as “prudence” (LSJ, s.v. votig 2a). Marcovich 
comments: “In calling Adam ‘foolish, senseless’ ... Hippolytus is only exploiting the 
traditional topic about Adam as a vymtog (‘infant, child? then ‘childish, foolish’), as 
an imperfect creature, standing at the beginning of progress (mpoxomy) toward per- 
fection” (“Refutatio, X.33.9 Again,’ JTS 24 [1973]: 195-96). Cf. Theophilos, Autol. 
2.24—5; Iren., Haer. 4.38.1, 3. 

135. Cf. [Hipp.], Noet. 11-12. 

136. Nautin (see Marcovich’s apparatus) would emend dwahdpog puvy to péic 
(“light”). But cf. [Hipp.], Noet. 10.4; 13.2; as well as the being called Spark the “voice of 
light” (epooy Noyoew) (Paraph. Shem [NHC VII,1] 46.15-16). Clement of Alexandria 
also calls the Logos pyjua xuplou mwrewwdv (“luminous utterance of the Lord”) (Strom. 
6.3.34.3). For the morning star, see Ps 109:3 LXX, alluded to in 2 Pet 1:19; [Hipp.], 
Noet. 16.7. 
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<é’> évdg xatpot Adyos éyéveto, AMd did macty yeveddy ai Thy TpoAcydvTwy 
dwval evardderxtor mapiotavto. ovx éxet pdvov, yvixa toils mapotow 
amexptvavto, AMd xal <dte> did Tacty yevetiy TA Ecdueva TpoEdHvavto. OTL 
TH Mev TApwWYNEVa A€yovTEs UTELiuvyoxoy THY avOpwrdTHTA, TA dé Eveotéta 
detxvivtec, uy Pabupety Emeibov, Ta JE uEMovTA MpoAEyovTEs, TOV KATH Eva 
Hudy, opdvtas <Ta> 1pd ToMot mMpoElpnueva <TAnpwOFvai>, euddBous 
xablotwv, MpocdoxBvtas xal TH rEMovta <mAnpwihcerbat>. 

13. Torattyn 4 xa’ Huds miotic, @ mavtes AvOpwrot, od xevois Pruac 
metbouevwy, ovde crxedidonact xapdlas cuvapmalouevwy, ovdé mOavdryti 
eveTtetag Adywv Geryouevwv, AMa duvdawer Oeia AcAaAnuEvoic Adyots odx 
amebovvtwr. xat tata beds exédeve Ady, 6 de Adyos ébbéyyeto A€ywv <tols 
Mpopytais>, OV avtayv éemotpedwy Tov &vOpwnov éx mapaxoys: ov Bla avaynng 
dovAaywydv, dW «én’ édevbepia» Exovolw Mpoatpécet «xadv». 


n 4 ¥ 2 ¢ I nN > Z c Ul FA z 
14. Totitov tov Adyov év botépois <xalpois> améotethev 6 TATHP, OUXETL 
dia Mpodytév <adtov> Aadelv, od axoteivids xnpuaoduevov Umovoeiobat bErwy, 
AM adtopel davepwhFvat todtov [Agywv], va <d> xdouos épdiv ducwnndy 
> 2 r \ r ~ Pr 52 r ~ r 
ovx évteMduevov did Mpocwmou MpodytHy, ovdE OV ayyéAou HoPotvta Puxyy, 
AW adtov mapdvta Tov Aehadyxota. 15. TodTov éyvwuev ex Taplévov cHma 
averynbdota xal «tov maratdov avOpwrov» did xawvis TAdcEWS Tehopnxdta. 
<totitov topev> év Bl did maons HAtxias EAnAvOdta, iva doy yAmla adTos 
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come. 12. Their message did not come at one time, but through all genera- 
tions the voices of those who foretell the future have been present and easy 
to prove. Their voices were there not only when they responded to their 
contemporaries but also when they proclaimed the future throughout all 
generations.!3” When they spoke of what had occurred in the past, they 
caused humanity to remember; by showing what was present, they per- 
suaded us not to be careless; and by proclaiming the future to each one 
of us who saw the fulfillment of what they had long ago prophesied, they 
made us afraid—since we expect the future events also to be fulfilled.!%* 

13. Such is our faith, all you human beings! We do not credit empty 
jargon, nor are we enraptured by the imaginings of the heart, or bewitched 
by the cogency of eloquent words—though we do not distrust words 
spoken with divine power.!%? These are the commands that God gave to 
the Word, and the Word uttered them to the prophets. Through them, 
the Word turns humanity back from transgression. He does not enslave 
humanity by the force of necessity but calls humanity to freedom by their 
own free decision.!*° 


THE INCARNATION. 14. The Father sent this Word in the last times. He no 
longer wanted him to speak through the prophets as one preached but 
dimly surmised. He wanted him to be manifested in full view so that the 
world might be ashamed before one who commands, not through the 
person of the prophets or through an angel frightening the soul, but as 
the Word himself present and speaking to them.!4! 15. It is he whom we 
recognize to have assumed a body from a virgin and to have carried “the 
old human being” through a new formation.!” It is he whom we know to 


137. Cf. Hipp., Antichr. 2. 

138. Marcovich adds mAnpwijvau (“fulfillment”) and mAypwhjcetat (“to be fulfilled”). 

139. For evetteias Adywr, see [Plato], Ax. 369d6. 

140. Cf. Gal 5:13; Clem. Alex., Strom. 3.5.41.3. 

141. Cf. Pesach Haggadah 5:38: “And the Lord took them out—not by means of an 
angel, ... nor by means of a messenger, but by means of the Holy One through his own 
glory”; [Hipp.], Noet. 17.5: mpoeAba sig xdopov Obed¢ evowuartos eavepwOy (“God came 
forth into the world and was manifested as embodied”). 

142. Cf. Rom 6:6 (6 madatds hudiv dvOpwros [“our old human being”]); Col 3:9; Eph 
4:22; Ref. 10.34.5; [Hipp.], Noet. 17: éx maAawt Addu (“from the old Adam’); Hipp., 
Antichr. 26: évanddoowy OV éavtot tov Addu (“reforming Adam by means of his very 
self”); Iren., Haer. 3.21.10; 3.22.2; 5.1.2; Clem. Alex., Strom. 3.11.75.3; 4.7.51.1; Ecl. 
24.1. For the “new formation, see 2 Cor 5:17 (xatvy xticts); Gal 6:15; and the “new 
human being” in Eph 2:15; 4:24; Ref. 5.7.15 (Naassenes); 6.35.4 (“Valentinus”). 
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vowos yevnOy xal oxomdyv Tov tOlov &vOpwrov mracw avopwrois emdeiEn Tapwv, 
xal <iva> ov adbtot éréyén, ott undev émotycev 6 (8)ed¢ movypdv xa <ét1> 
ws adtezovatos 6 dvOpwrroc exer Td OéAew xal TO Uy Oéreww, duvatds dv év 
audortépots. 

16. <t>otov dvpwrov topev <éx> Tot xal’ nudic pupdwatos yeyovota: 
el yap uy éx Tod adtod Unipke, udtyy vouobetet upeiobar tov diddoxadov. el 
yap éxetvos 6 dvOpwtos EtEpac ETUyavev ovcias, TI TH Sola xeAEVEL Euol, TH 
dob(evet) meduxdrt, xat més odTOS dyabds xal dixatoc; 17. <a> iva oy wy 
eTEpos Tap’ nudas voutoOy, (xal) xduatov Uméuetve, xal Tey nOEAnoe, xal 
dupHv odx ypvjoato, xal Unvw ypeunoe, xal maber odx avteime, xal bavatw 
bmyxouce, xai avdotacw éehavépwoer, amrapkapevos év mHat tovtois Tov tov 
dvopwnoy, tva <xal> ov Tacywv uy aduurs, AW dvOpwrov ceauTov duodoydiv 
Mpocdoxds xal ov 6 ToUTW TapEerve <BEd><. 

34. 1. Totodtos 6 mepl 7d Beiov dAnOijs Adyos, @ AvOowmor "EMnvés Te xl 
BapBapor, Xaddatot te xal Acovprot, Aiyomtioi te xal AiBuec, Ivdoi te xal 
Aiftomes, KeAtot te xat of otpatyyotvtes Aativol, mavtes Te of Thy Evpwryy, 
Aciav te xat AiBuny xatomotvtes. ois obuBouros éym yivouat, drravOpwmou 
Adyou drdpywv pabytys xal drrdvOpwroc, 2. dw Mpocdpapydvtes didaxOFte 
Tap’ nudy, Tis 6 dvtws Hed¢ xal } ToUTOU edTAXTOS OnuLoUpyla, UN MPOTEXOVTES 
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have passed through every age of life so as himself to be a law for every 
age and, while he was present, to display his own humanity as a goal for 
all humans.’ He came in this way so that through him the idea that God 
made anything evil might be refuted, and to demonstrate that humanity 
has the power to choose either good or evil. 

16. It is this human being whom we know was born from clay like 
ours. For if he did not exist from the same stuff as us, he uselessly bids that 
we imitate him as teacher. If that human being happened to be made of a 
different substance, why does he order me—weak by nature—to do the 
same things? And if he did so, how could he be good and just? 17. Rather, 
it was so that he might not be considered different from us that he endured 
weariness, was willing to be hungry, did not reject thirst, rested in sleep, 
did not renounce suffering, submitted to death, and manifested the resur- 
rection—in all these events offering his own humanity as first fruits so that 
you too may suffer and not lose heart, and so that you also—though you 
acknowledge that you are a human being—might look forward to what 
God provided him.'4 


PERORATION 


34. 1. Such is the true doctrine of the divine, O mortal Greeks and 
Barbarians, Chaldeans and Assyrians, Egyptians and Libyans, Indians and 
Ethiopians, Kelts and Latins who lead in war—all you dwelling in Europe, 
Asia, and Libya!'#° I am your counselor, a student of the Word who loves 
human beings, and a lover of humanity myself. 2. May you, then, go for- 
ward and accept my teaching about the identity of the true God and the 


143. Marcovich adds tottov towev (here: “It is he whom we know’). For passing 
through all stages of life, see Iren., Haer. 2.22.4 (per omnem venit aetatem). 

144. P here reads mapéoyes (“what you provided him”). Wendland revised the 
phrase to read mapéoye §0¢ (accepted here). On the incarnation of the Word, see 
[Hipp.], Noet. 18.1. On Christ the first fruits, see 1 Cor 15:20-23. 

145. Carl Andresen proposes that the phrase “the true doctrine” was chosen in 
purposeful opposition to the book of Kelsos by the same title (Logos und Nomos: Die 
Polemik des Kelsos wider das Christentum, Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte 30 [Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1955], 387-92). He is opposed by Norbert Brox, “Kelsos und Hippolytos: 
Zur frithchristlichen Geschichtspolemik,” VC (1966): 150-58. The Peratai also called 
their teaching Adyos Tig dAnBetac (Ref. 4.2.1). The author of Against Noetos uses ti 
dAnBetas Adyos (17.3, apparently synonymous with tHy Tio dAnPetas arddetk in 8.4). 
Hamel emphasizes that the true doctrine as it is presented here is our author’s own 
creation, not based on a previous confessional formula (Kirche bei Hippolyt, 93-99). 
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codiouacw evtéyvav Adywy, unde watalois EraryyeMlats xAEPIAdywv aipetindy, 
AM ddArnfelas axduttou aTAdTyT! TEuvy}. 

AV ng emyvacews exbev&eobe emepyouevyy mupds xploews ameAny, xa 
Taptdpou Codepot dupa ddwtictor, bmd Adyou dwvic uy xatarapp<O>év, 
xat Bpacuov devvaou Aiuvns yewwntpias pAoyds, xal Taptapovywy ayyehwy 
xodaoTay Guua, del wevov ev amelAy, xal oxwAnxa, TwWuAToS amovciav, 
eTotpehduevoy emt TO ExBpdoav cHua we <eTl Tpodyy>. 

3. Kal tatita pév éxdevdén bedv tov <dvtwco> dvta diabetic, etc dé 
Abdvatoyv To cdiua xal dpOaptov dua Pury. <xal Thy dE> Bactretav odpavéiv 
amoAnyy, 6 ev y%} Biove xal émoupaviov Bactréa emtyvous, goy Te OmtAntys 
Geot xal «cuyxAnpovduos Xplotod», odx<éti> emiOumlais xal MaGeot xal vooos 
dovAovyevos. 4. yéyovas yap Gedc boa yap Uréuewas maby dvOowmos wy, 
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nature of his well-ordered creation. May you not cling to the sophisms of 
fabricated stories or the driveling pronouncements of plagiarizing heretics 
but to the austere simplicity of unpretentious truth!!“° 

Through this knowledge, you will escape the oncoming threat of fiery 
judgment,'”’ the lightless eye of gloomy Tartaros!** (unenlightened by the 
voice of the Word), the boiling of the everlasting lake that is the mother of 
flame,'*? the eye of the tormenting angels who control Tartaros—an eye 
that ever maintains its threatening stare°—and the worm, the wasting of 
the body, that slithers around over your seething corpse as if over its food.!>! 

3. These things you will escape when you have been taught about the 
God who truly exists. You will have an immortal and incorruptible body 
together with a soul, and you who lived on earth and knew the heavenly 
king will receive the kingdom of heaven.!°? You will be a friend of God and 
coheir with Christ, no longer a slave to desires, sufferings, and diseases.!*? 
4. You have become a god! The sufferings you endured as a human being, 


146. Cf. Ref. 10.31.6; Tatian, Or. 42. 

147. Cf. Hipp., Comm. Dan. 4.12, 60. 

148. Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 814; 2 Pet 2:4. 

149. Cf. Rev 19:20; 20:14-15 (Aiuvyy tod mupds); Univ. (Holl, 138,10): Aiuvyg mupd¢ 
aoPéotou (“lake of inextinguishable fire”). 

150. Cf. Hipp., Comm. Dan. 2.29; Univ. (Holl, 139,36-37): poBepd supati 
émametAotvtes (“threatening with their terrible eye’). 

151. Phere reads émiatpépwv, which Wendland emends to émotpodyy, in the sense 
of “punishment.” But this meaning is not in LSJ, and in PGL we find only “correc- 
tion” as closest in meaning. I print the emendation of Bunsen: émi tpodyy (“over its 
food”). In Univ. (Holl, 141,92-94), it is the worm itself—described as “fiery’—that 
oozes out from the body in unending pain: oxwAné dé tig Eumupos wy TeAcuTov unde 
chu diadbeipwr anavotws ddvuyy ex cwuatos ExPpdoowy Tapapever (“a fiery worm that 
does not die or destroy the body unceasingly remains, wringing pain from the body”). 
For the worm, see Isa 66:24 LXX (6 yap oxwAn§ adtév ob teAcutycet [“their worm will 
not die”]); Mark 9:48; 2 Clem. 7.6; 17.5; Hipp., Antichr. 65; Justin, 1 Apol. 52.8; Tert., 
Res. 31.9; Apoc. Pet. 27: éo8tduevor ta omAdyyva bd oxwdyxwy dxoiujtwr (“their guts 
are eaten by unsleeping worms”). 

152. For the incorruptible body, see Univ. (Holl, 140,67-68): unxéti pbeipduevov ws 
ExdoTW THAT 7 dia Puxy amodobyjceta (“... no longer corrupted, since each person's 
own soul will be returned to its own body”); Justin, 1 Apol. 52.3; Tatian, Or. 6; Athena- 
goras, Res. 11.1; Theophilos, Autol. 1.7. 

153. Rom 8:17 (cuyxAypovowot d& Xpiotot); Clem. Alex., Protr. 113.5; 115.4; Ecl. 
20.3; Quis div. 36.2. 
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these he gave because you are human.!°4 But whatever belongs to God, this 
God has promised to give when you, made immortal, become a god.!°° 

This is the meaning of “know yourself”: when you recognize God your 
maker. For by knowing him, you who are called are known by him.!°° So 
then, do not be your own enemies, O human beings, or hesitate to reverse 
course. 5. Christ is the God of all people, who commanded sin to be washed 
away from human beings, completing “the old human being” as new. He 
originally called the human being “the image,” thereby showing through 
a model his affection for you.!°” You have heard his holy commands, and 
after you become a good imitator of the Good, you will be honored by him 
as one like him. God is not poor; for his glory, he makes you also a god! 


154, Nautin replaces the Ionic second singular form ei¢ with the Koine form «i. 
Our author can, however, use Ionic forms (e.g., cuvwoyte in Univ. [Holl, 143,130]). 

155. Cf. the “Sethian” view that the one who, as light, hastens to the Word 
becomes Word with the Word (Ref. 5.21.9), and “Simon,” who says that, as Word, one 
can become an infinite, unchanging, and unborn power (Ref. 6.17.7). 

156. On “know thyself? see Plato, Alcib. 1.333c4; 130e7; Charm. 169e4; Phaedr. 
229e6-230a6; Phileb. 48d2; Leg. 11.923a4; 1 Cor 13:12; Gal 4:9; Sent. Sextus 394, 446 
(Wilson). Lohr states that our author “deliberately identifies the goal of his Christian 
iAouddeta with the téAog of ancient philosophy: In Refut. 1,18 it is said that Sokrates 
... had preferred the Delphic Maxim. Here, at the end of the Refutatio, the Delphic 
Maxim is interpreted by identifying the knowledge of self with the knowledge of God” 
(“Continuing Construction,” 41). See further Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-méme, 11-82. 
Marcovich asserts that finding God in the self agrees with Monoimos in Ref. 8.15.1-2; 
cf. 10.17.5 (Refutatio, 44). 

157. Rom 9:5 (Xptotés ... 6 Gv emi mavtwy beds evdAoyytdc); cf. [Hipp.], Noet. 
6.1. For the “old human being,” see the note on Ref. 10.33.15. For the image of God 
from the beginning, see Gen 1:26. Cf. Ref. 5.7.6 (Naassenes); 6.14.5 (“Simon”); 7.28.2 
(Satorneilos). 
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